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Preface 


As STATED IN Tuc oMGtNAL TRETACE, the primary purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide an interesting and convenient source of collateral reading in American 
history for the period from 1492 to 1865. It will supplement any basic college 
or university text. 

Edited especially for freshmen and sophomores, these readings attempt to 
combine interesijnj: and informative secondary accounts with a limited number 
of documents and original narratives. Documents and original accounts are 
used when they fit into a general topic, thus gradually introducing the student 
to this type of historical material. Frequently men of business, literature, and 
politics speak for themselves. The emphasis, however, is on the writing* of out- 
standing historians, past and present. In some chapters students will be able 
to enjoy selections from several prominent scholars, and it is our hope that 
students will be stimulated to explore further the fascinating subject of history. 

This volume contains sixteen topical chapters wiih introductions designed 
to acquaint students with the subject upon which the readings center. The 
separate selections are connected by shorter introductions which maintain the 
theme of the chapter. Readers, therefore, wJU find a running account of the 
major subjects under discussion. Such an organization lends itself especially 
to the semester system — one chapter per week, except for the first and last 
week — and with some adjustment will fit into the quarter system. 

Students should have no difficulty understanding and coordinating these 
readings, thus freeing the instnicior from having 10 “teach” the material. Since 
there is a substantial body of reading around a specific topic, teachers will find 
it relatisely easy to examine ilieir students. 

We hope that this approach to the problem of collateral readings, based 
upon our experience in teaching survey courses, will prove helpful to both 
students and instructors. This new edition is the result of conclusions reached 
by numerous users, both students and professors, of the first edition. The basic 
pattern has not been altered, but an effort has been matle to omit less pertinent 
selections and replace Uiem with what we believe to be more important ma- 
terial and to expand the offerings of recent historical wTitings, 

\Vc wish, again, to express our indebtedness to Professor Robert C. Cotner 
of the Universiiy of Texas, who originally initiated this project. 

Rudolph L. Biesele 
John S. Ezell 
C iLSEXT C Fite 
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The New World 



World Mofi by Hemeus MoruUus Germmus, about 1489 


fHE CLOSING YEARS of the fifteenth ceniu^ 
narked the beginning of an exciting period In 
world history. National states rose from the 
ruins of feudalism, while trade and commerce 
revived. It was a dawning age of exploratiw 
and discovery: before the next century arrived 
a new continent would be found. 

Prior to this, however, Europeans were ex- 
tremely ignorant of the earth’s size and ^og- 
raphy. Their knowledge of the Orient consisted 
primarily of Marco Polo’s and other exaggerated 
accounts of fabulous wealth and splendor. At- 
rica’s Mediterranean shore and Nile Valley were 
somewhat more familiar, but even the larger 
part of Europe itself remained a mystery. North 
of the Baltic and Caspian seas lay a niass of un- 
mapped land and west of England flowed the 
uncharted waters of the Atlantic. Although 
Atistotle and Cicero had suggested the existence 
of unknown continenu beyond this ocean^me 
of the leading scholars at this time believed ^ 
Atlantic was merely a narrow sea separating 


Spain from the Orient. 

This error directly influenced the discovery of 
America. Monarchs of western Europe, chafing 
under the monopoly held by the Moslems and 
Italians over the trade of the Far East, were 
eager to find trade routes of their own. Chris- 
topher Columbus, who believed the distance to 
Japan to be a mere 2500 miles, was able to con- 
vince the Spanish sovereigns that he could reach 
the East by sailing westward. If he were success- 
ful. the cost of such an experiment would be 
slight indeed, compared to the possible returns. 

Columbus set sail in three small, wooden ships. 
On October 12, 1492, after approximately sev- 
enty days at sea. he sighted land. Upon his re- 
turn to Spain and a hero's welcome, the news 
that he had landed off the coast of China set 
Europe agog with excitement. Even when later 
exploration proved that, instead, a new con- 
tinent had been discovered, public interest and 
enthusiasm mounted higher. An unknown world 
lay waiting to be claimed. 
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The New 

Then, as soon as their minds were reassured 
about us, every one came, men as well as women, 
so that there remained none behind, big or little; 
and they all brought something to eat and drink, 
which they gave with wondrous lovingness. They 
have in all the islands very many canons, after 
the manner of rowing-galleys, some larger, some 
smaller; and a good many are larger than a gal- 
ley of eighteen benches. They are not so wide, 
because they are made of a single log of timber, 
but a galley could not keep up with them in row- 
ing, for their motion is a thing beyond belief. 
And with these, they navigate through all those 
islands, which are numberless, and ply their traf- 
fic. I have seen some of those canons with 
seventy and eighty men in them, each one with 
his oar. In all those islands, I saw not much di- 
versity in the looks of the people, nor in their 
manners and language; but they all understand 
each other, which is a thing of singular advan- 
tage for what I hope their Highnesses will de- 
cide upon for converting them to our holy faith, 
unto which they are well disposed. I have al- 
ready told how I had gone a hundred and seven 
leagues, in a straight line from West to East, 
along the sea-coast of the Island of Juana; ac- 
cording to which itinerary, I can declare that 
that island is larger than England and Scotland 
combined; as over and above those hundred and 
seven leagues, there remained for me, on the 
western side, two provinces tvhereto 1 did not 
go — one of which they call Avan, where the 
people are born with tails — which provinces 
cannot be less in length than fifty or sixty 
leagues, according to what may be understood 
from the Indians with me, who know all the 
islands. This other, Espanola, has a greater 
circumference than the whole of Spain from 
Col[ibre in Catal] unya, by the sea-coast, as far 
as Fucnte Ravia in Biscay; since, along one of its 
four sides, I went for a hundred and eighty-eight 
great leagues in a straight line from tvest to cast. 
This is [a land] to be desired, — and once seen, 
never to be relinquished — in which (although, 
indeed, 1 have taken possession of them all for 
their Highnesses, and all are more richly en- 
dowed than I have skill and power to say, and I 
hold them all in the name of their Highnesses 
who can dispose thereof as mudt and as com- 
pletely as of tlie kingdoms of Castile) in this 
Espanola, in the place most suiuable and best 
lor its proximity to the gold mines, and for 
traffic with die mainland both on this side and 
with that over there belonging to the Great Can, 
where there will be great commerce and profit. 


World 

1 took possession of a large town whiclt I named 
the city of Navidad. And I have made fortifica- 
tion there, and a fort (tvhich by this time will 
have been completely finished) and I have left 
therein men enough for such a purpose, with 
arms and artillery, and provisions for more than 
a year, and a boat, and a [man tvho is] master 
of all seacraft for making others; and great 
friendship with the king of that land, to such a 
degree that he prided himself on calling and 
holding me as his brother. And even though his 
mind might change towards attacking those men, 
neither he nor his people know what arms are, 
and go naked. As I have already said, they are 
the most timorous creatures there are in the 
world, so that the men who remain there are 
alone sufficient to destroy all that land, and the 
island is witliout personal danger for them if 
they know how to behave themselves. It seems 
to me that in all those islands, the men are all 
content with a single wife; and to their chief 
or king they give as many as tw'enty. The 
women, it appears to me, do more work than the 
men. Nor have I been able to learn whether they 
held personal property, for it seemed to me that 
whatever one had, they all took share of, espe- 
cially of eatable things. Down to the present, 

I have not found in those islands any monstrous 
men, as many expected, but on the contrary all 
the people are very comely; nor are they black 
like those in Guinea, but have flowing hair; and 
they are not begotten where there is an excessive 
violence of the rays of the sun. It is true that the 
sun is there very strong, although it is twenty- 
six degrees distant from the equinoctial line. 
In those islands, where there are lofty moun- 
tains, the cold was very keen there, this winter; 
but tliey endure it by being accustomed thereto, 
and by the help of the meats which they eat with 
many and inordinately hot spices. Thus I have 
not found, nor had any information of monsters, 
except of an island which is here the second in 
the approach to the Indies, which is inhabited 
by a people whom, in all the islands, they regard 
as very ferocious, who eat human flesh. These 
have many canoes with which they run through 
all the islands of India, and plunder and take 
as much as they can. They are no more ill-shapen 
than the others, but have the custom of wearing 
their hair long, like women; and they use bows 
and arrows of the same reed stems, with a point 
of wood at the top, for lack of iron which they 
have not. .Amongst those other tribes who are 
excessively cowardly, these are ferocious; but I 
hold them as nothing more than the others. 
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These are they who have to do with the women 
of Matinino — which is the first island iltat is 
encountered in the passage from Spain to the 
Indies — in which there are no men. Those 
women practise no female usages, hut have bows 
and arrows of reed such as above menitoned; 
and they ami and cover themselves with plates 
of copper of ivhicJi they have much. In another 
island, which they assure me is larger than Lspa- 
nola, the people have no hair. In this there is 
incalculable gold; and conceining these and the 
rest I bring Indians with me as witnesses. And 
in conclusion, to speak only of what has been 
done in this voyage, which has been so hastily 
performed, their Highnesses may see that I shall 
give them .is mucli gold as they may need, with 
very little aid which their Highnesses will give 
me; spices and cotton at once, as much as their 
Highnesses will order to be shipped, and as much 
as they shall order to be shipped of mastic, — 
which till now has never been found except in 
Greece, in the island of Xio. and the Seignory 
sells it for what it likes; and aloe-wood as much 
as they shall order to be shipped; and slaves as 
many as they shall order to be shipped,— .and 
these shall be from idolalors. And I believe that 
I have discovered rhubarb and cinnamon, and 
I shall find that the men whom I am leaving 
there will have discovered a thousand other 
things ot value; as I made no delay at any point, 
so long as the wind gave me an opportunity of 
sailing, except only in the town of Navidad itli 
I had left things safely arranged and well estab- 
lished. And in truth I should have done much 
more if the ships had served me as well as might 
reasonably have been expected. This is enough; 
and [thanks to] Eternal God our Lord who gives 
to all those who walk His way, victory over 
things which seem impossible; and this was 
signally one such, for although men have talked 
or written of those lands, it was ail by conjecture, 
without confirmation from eyesight, amounting 
only to this much that the hearers for the most 
part listened and judged that there was more 
fable in it than anything actual, however trifling. 
Since thus our Redeemer has given to our most 
illustrious King and Queen, and to their famous 
kingdoms, this victory in so high a mailer, 
Christendom should have rejoicing therein and 
make great festivals, and give solemn thanks to 
the Holy Trinity for the great exaltation they 
shall have by the conversion of so many peoples 
to our holy faith; and next for the temporal ben- 
efit which will bring hither refreshment and 
profit, not only to Spain, but to all Christians. 


This briefly, m accordance with the facts. Dated, 
on the caravel, off the Canary Islands, the 15 
February of the year H93. 

At your command, 

The Admiral 

2. Verrazano's Report to the King 
OF France 

In 1523, Francis I of France, doubtless hoping to 
me the profits of the oiiental trade to finance hts wars 
tetih the Hapsburg emperor, Charles V, engaged the 
services of a Florentine sailor, Giovanni Verrazano, to 
discover a new route to Asia. That summer Verrazano 
sailed westward, Jlriking the coast of North Arnerica 
somewhere in the vicinity of Cape Fear (North Caro 
Una). After heading south for a while he turned 
north, following the coast as far os Newfoundland. 
France's original claim was based on this voyage. The 
excerpt given below is Verrazano’s account of the 
Caroline coast 2 

Pursuing our vovace towards the West, a little 
northwardly, in twenty-four days more, having 
run four hundred leagues, we reached a new 
country, whicli had never before been seen by 
any one, either in ancient or modern times. At 
first it appeared to be very low, but on approach- 
ing it to within a quarter of a league from the 
shore we perceived, by the great fires near the 
coast, that it was inhabited. We perceived that 
it stretched to the south, and coasted along in 
that direction in search of some port, in which 
we might come to anchor, and examine into the 
nature of the country, but for fifty leagues we 
could find none in which we could lie securely. 
Seeing the coast still stretch to the South, we 
resolved to change our course and stand to the 
northward, and as we still had the same diffi- 
culty, we drew in with the land and sent a boat 
on shore. Afany people who were seen coming 
to the sea-side fled at our approach, but occasion- 
ally stopping, they looked back upon us with 
astonisliment, and some were at length induced, 
by various friendly signs, to come to us. These 
showed the greatest delight on beholding us, 
wondering at our dress, countenances and com- 
plexion. They then showed us by signs wJiere 
we could more conveniently secure our boat, and 
offered us some of their provisions. That your 
Majesty may know all that we learned, while on 
shore, of their manners and customs of life, I 

SSoitorr flarratives of Voyages along the New England 
Coast. ISZI-mt (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1905). 
pp.4-9 
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will relate what we saw as briefly as possible. 
They go entirely naked, except that about the 
loins they wear skins of small animals like mar- 
tens fastened by a girdle of plaited grass, to 
which they tie, all around the body, the tails of 
other animals hanging down to the knees; all 
other parts of the body and the head go naked. 
Some wear garlands similar to birds' feathers. 

The complexion of these people is black, not 
much different from that of the Ethiopians: their 
hair is black and thick, and not very long, it is 
worn tied back upon the head in the form of a 
little tail. In person they are of good propor- 
tions, of middle stature, a little above our own, 
broad across the breast, strong in the arms, and 
well formed in the legs and other parts of the 
body; the only exception to their good looks is 
that they have broad faces, but not all, however, 
as we saw many that had sharp ones, with large 
black eyes and a fixed expression. They are not 
very strong in body, but acute in mind, active 
and swift of foot, as far as we could judge by 
observation. In these last two particulars they 
resemble the people of the east, especially those 
the most remote. We could not learn a great 
many particulars of their usages on account of 
our short stay among them, and the distance of 
our ship from the shore. 

We found not far from this people another 
whose mode of life we judged to be similar. 
The whole shore is covered with fine sand, about 
fifteen feet thick, rising in the form of little hills 
about fifty paces broad. Ascending farther, wc 
found several arms of the sea which make in 
through inlets, washing the shores on both sides 
as the coast runs. An outstretched country ap- 
pears at a little distance rising somewhat above 
the sandy shore in beautiful fields and broad 
plains, covered with immense forests of trees, 
more or less dense, too various in colours, and too 
delightful and charming in appearance to be 
described. 1 do not believe that they are like the 
Herqnian forest or the rough wilds of Scythia, 
and the northern regions full of vines and com- 
mon trees, but adorned with palms, laurels, 
cypresses, and other varieties unknown in 
Europe, tliat send forth the ssveetest fragrance to 
a great distance, but which we could not ex- 
amine more closely for the reasons before given, 
and not on account of any difficulty in traversing 
the woods, which, on tlie contrary, are easily 
penetrated. 

As the Orient stretches around this country, 
I think it cannot be des'oid of the same medicinal 
and aromatic drugs, and various riches of gold 


and the like, as is denoted by the colour of the 
ground. It abounds also in animals, as deer, 
stags, hares, and many other similar, and with 
a great variety of birds for every kind of pleasant 
and delightful sport. It is plentifully supplied 
with lakes and ponds of running water, and be- 
ing in the latitude of 34, the air is salubrious, 
pure and temperate, and free from the extremes 
of both heat and cold. There are no violent 
winds in these regions, the most prevalent are 
the north-west and west. In summer, the season 
in which we were there, the sky is clear, with but 
little rain: if fogs and mists are at any time 
driven in by the south wind, they are imme- 
diately dissipated, and at once it becomes serene 
and bright again. The sea is calm, not boisterous, 
and its waves are gentle. Although the whole 
coast is low and without harbours, it is not 
dangerous for navigation, being free from rocks 
and bold, so that within four or five fathoms 
from the shore there is tsventy-four feet of water 
at all times of tide, and this depth constantly 
increases in a uniform proportion. The holding 
ground is so good that no ship can part her 
cable, however violent the wind, as we proved by 
experience; for while riding at anchor on the 
coast, we were overtaken by a gale in the begin- 
ning of March, when the winds are high, as is 
usual in all countries, we found our anchor 
broken before it started from its hold or moved 
at all. 

We set sail from this place, continuing to coast 
along the shore, which we found stretching out 
to the west; the inhabitants being numerous, 
we saw every^^•here a multitude of fires. While 
at anchor on this coast, there being no harbour 
to enter, we sent the boat on shore with twenty- 
five men to obtain water, but it was not possible 
to land without endangering the boat, on ac- 
count of the immense high surf thrown up by 
the sea, as it was an open roadstead. Many of the 
natives came to the beach, indicating by various 
friendly signs that we might trust ourselves on 
shore. One of their noble deeds of friendship 
desec/es to be made known to your Majesty. A 
young sailor was attempting to swim ashore 
through the surf to cany them some knick- 
knacks, as little bells, looking-glasses, and other 
like trifles; when he came near three or four of 
them he tossed the things to them, and turned 
about to get back to the boat, but he was throwm 
over by the waves, and so dashed by them that he 
lay as it were dead upon the beach. When these 
people saw him in this situation, they ran and 
took him up by the head, legs and arms, and 
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carried him to a distance from die surf; the 
young man, finding himself borne off in this way, 
uttered very loud shrieks in fear and dismay, 
while they answered as they could in their 
language, showing him that he had no cause lor 
fear. Afterwards they laid him down at the loot 
of a little hill, when they took o(I his shirt and 
trowsers, and examined him. e.xpressing the 
greatest astonishment at the whiteness ol his skin. 
Our sailors in the boat seeing a great fire made 
up, and their companion placed very near it, full 
of fear, as is usual in all cases of novelty, imag- 
ined that the natives were about to roast him lor 
food But as soon as he had recovered his 


strength alter a short stay with them, showing by 
signs that he wished to return aboard, they 
hu^ed him with great affection, and accom- 
panied him to the shore, then leaving him, that 
he might feel more secure, they withdrew to a 
little hill, from which they watched him until 
he was sate m the boat. This young man re- 
marked that these people were black like the 
others, that they had shining skins, middle sta- 
ture, and sharper faces, and very delicate bodies 
and limbs, and that they were inferior in 
strength, but quick in their minds; that is all 
that i»e observed of tliem. 
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English Colonization 

The United Statts grew om of the colonies establfched by England, thus the forces 
which influenced her actions arc of special interest to the student of American history. 
As early as 1497 Henry Vll contracted with John Cabot for a western expedition which 
touched at Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, establishing a claim to North America Yet 
almost one hundred years passed before an effort was made to follow up his discovery. 
At the time of Cabot's voyage England was a small and poor country. For his services 
Cabot was rewarded with an unprincely pension of only £10 a year. England was also 
confronted by two powerful enemies. France and Spam. However, Henry VIII was able 
to build up ibe royal navy while keeping a wary eye on the Continent, and by the time 
of Elitabeih's reign, England was strong enough lo feet she should yike an active part 
in the race to acquire colonies Spam had reaped too great a profit from hers to over- 
look (his source of possible wealth. 


1. Motives for Coloniza-hon 

Afen of widely diverse backgrounds sparked the 
coloriization movement. One of them was the Rev 
erend Richard Hakluyt who played his part by com 
piling the great coiiccfion of Navigations, Voyages 
and Discoveries of the English Nation in order to 
excite his countrymen's ambition In the following 
selection, "Discourse of Western Planting," wnlUn 
at the request of Sir Walter Raleigh, he listed for 
the royal government the benefits colonization would 
bring to the nation.^ 

3 "The Original Writings and Corresponttence of the 
Two Richard IlaUuyls." The Hakluyt Society. ll’or»s 
(London. 1935), II. Second Series, No 77. pp- 2II-2IS. 
Used by courtesy of Ihe Hakluyt Society. 


1. That THIS westerns discoverie will be greate- 
fy for thinfargement of the gospei’i’ of Cfinste 
^hereunto the Princes of the refourmed relligion 
are chefely bounde amongest whome her ma"' 
[Majesty] ys principall. 

2. Tliat all other englishe Trades are growen 
beggerly or daungeroiis, especially in all the 
kinge of Spayne his Domynions, where our men 
are dryveri to flinge their Bibles and prayer 
Bokes into the sea, and to forsueare and re- 
nownce their relligion and conscience and con- 
sequendy theyr obedience to her Ma“r. 

3. That this wescerne voyadge will yelde unco 
us all the commodities of Europe, Affrica, and 
Asia, as far as wee were wonte to travell, and 
supply the wantes of afi our decayed trades. 
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4. That this enterprise will be for the manilolde 
imployrnente of nombers of idle men, and for 
bredinge of many sunkient, and for utterance 
of the greate quantitie of the commodities of 
our Realme. 

5. That this voyage will be a great bridle to the 
Indies of the kinge of Spainc and a meane that 
wee may arreste at our pleasure for the space of 
tenne weekcs or three monethcs every yere, one 
or twoo hundred saile of his subjectcs shippes at 
the fysshinge in Newfounde lande. 

6. That the mischefe that the Indian Threasure 
wrought in time of Charles the late Empero'' 
father to the Spanishe kinge, is to be had in 
consideracion of the Q. moste excellent Ma‘‘«, 
leaste the contynuall commynge of the like 
threasure from thence to his sonne, worke the 
unrecoverable annoye of this Realme, whereof 
already wee have had very dangerous experi- 
ence. . . . 

8. That the lymites of the kinge of Spaines doniy- 
nions in the west Indies be nothinge so large as 
ys generally ymagined and surmised, neither 
those partes w'’' he holdeth be of any such forces 
as ys falsly geven oute by the popishe Clergye 
and others . . ., to terrific the Princes of the 
l^elligion and to abuse and blynde them. . . . 
11. That the Spaniardes have executed most 
outragious and more than Turkishe cruelties in 
all the west Indies, whereby they are every where 
there, become moste odious unto them, who 
woulde joyne w"' us or any other moste willingly 
to shake of their moste intollerable yoke, and 
have begonne to doo it already in dyvers places 
whcie they rrerc Lordes heretofore. . . . 

13. That hereby the Revenewes and customes of 
her Ma''^ boihe outwardes and inwardes shall 
mightcly be inlarged by the toll, excises, and 
other dueties w'"* w"'outc oppression may be 
raised. 

14. That this action will be greately for thin- 
creasc, mayneieynaunce and safetie of our Navye, 
and especially of greate shippinge w'** is the 
sircnglue or our Realme, and for the supporta- 
lion of all those occupacions that depende Gpon 
the same. 

15. That spedie plantinge in divers fut places is 
moste necessarie upon these luckye westernc 
discoveries tor feare of the daunger of being pre- 
vented by other nations w''' have the like inten- 
tions. . . . 

17. That by these Colonies the Northwest pas- 
sage to Cathaio and China may easely quickly 
ami perfectly be searched oute aswell by river 
and overlande. as bv sea 


18. I'hat the Queene of Englande title to all 
the west Indies, or at the leaste to as moche as 
is from Florida to the Circle articke, is more law- 
full and righte then the Spanardes or any other 
Christian Princes. . . . 

2. England at the Time of Colonization 

While international rivalry and national pride 
were important in the drive for overseas expansion, 
the most pressing forces were English religious, social 
and economic conditions in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Some of these factors are discussed 
in the following selection from Professor Louis M. 
Hacker's booh. The Shaping of the American Tra- 
dition .■* 

The English homeland of most of the original 
settlers was also undergoing a transforming proc- 
ess, and because this was so, many dislocations 
were occurring. On the one hand, while feudal- 
ism was gone, part of its authoritarian patterns 
remained. On the other hand, the new England 
that was emerging — an England of commercial- 
ized agriculture, mercantile expansion, indus: 
trialization, all under the authority of a powerful 
and centralized state apparatus — was producing 
its own disequilibriums. Some of the settlers left 
in flight from the old England; some left to 
escape from the new; others were rejected by 
England altogether, and were virtually deported. 
It was no wonder that so many of England’s in- 
stitutions were left behind when the settlers 
came to create a new civilization in the Western 
World. 

In sixteenth century England, the attack on 
one of the most important of the feudal hang- 
overs began to take place — that of the village 
organization of agriculture. Since the fourteenth 
century, the great majority of the rural dwellers 
had been freed from serfdom; but the living 
and the techniques of the manorial system had 
continued to exist. Country folk dwelt in com- 
pact villages and functioned not in terms of 
family farms but in those of the open-field sys- 
tem. Freeholders were few and have always re- 
mained few in England. Most of the agricultural 
workers were either copyholders — hereditary ten- 
ants whose rents were fixed at least for one life 
— or laborers, who worked for wages. Whether 
freeholders, copyholders, or laborers — as under 

_^_Fouis M. Hacker, The Shaping of the American Tra- 
dition (New York: Columbia University Press, 1947) , 
pp. 8-14. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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feudalism — the countryman possessed rights in 
a large number of scattered strips lying in open 
fields. These he cultivated in terms of the plant- 
ing program of the whole village, which was 
generally a three-crop rotation (wheal, oats or 
barley, and fallow). In addition to these con 
trols, there was a second characteristic of the 
village system: the countryman had rights in 
the common lands, which belonged to the vil 
lage and svere communally managed. In these 
commons (made up usttally of meadow, waste, 
and wood lot), the countryman cut hay for winter 
forage for his livestock and turf and timber for 
his fuel and buildings. In England, the squire 
or landlord was also an operating farmer and 
along with the freeholders and copyholders he 
cultivated his strips all over the open fields of 
the village. The laborers worked for him but 
supplemented their meager livelihoods from their 
rights in the commons. 

It was this scheme of things that was increas- 
ingly falling under attack in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It came to be called the enclosure move- 
ment, largely because enterprising landlords were 
seeking to eliminate the commons and enclose 
(hem. But another and equally important part 
of the program had to do with combination of 
field strips into unified farming properties. And 
still a third part was directed against the tra- 
ditional rights of the copyholders. That is to 
say, landlords sought to raise rent in violation 
of the customary arrangement; or they raised 
the alienation fine (the charge that had to be 
paid when the copyhold passed from father to 
son); or they evicted the copyholders altogether. 

This enclosure movement — which was usually 
carried out illegally — began to shake the foun- 
dations of the old England. The consolidation 
of fields and the elimination of the commons 
led to the squeezing out of the small operators 
and the laborers, or cottagers. Agricultural prop- 
erties were therefore becoming increasingly con- 
centrated and copyholders were being turned 
into tenants at will, or leaseholders in our mod 
ern sense. Second, the countryside was becoming 
overpopulated. This was partially due to the 
fact that the large landlords, on their consoli- 
dated holdings, were more efficient than had 
been the many small cultivators. But even more 
important was tlie fact that arable land svas 
being converted into pasture and, instead ol the 
small grains being grown exclusively, English- 
men more and more were turning to the breed- 
ing of sheep. And sheep husbandry required 
fewer human hands than did the old system. The 


roads of England were being filled with dis- 
possessed and unwanted countrymen — the vaga- 
bonds and beggars about whom the English penal 
code was so savage. It was about the sad lot of 
tliese unfortunates that Thomas More cried out 
m that memorable passage in his Utopia: Sheep 
“that were wont to be so myke and tame, and 
so smal eaters, now, as I heare sale, be become 
so greate tlevowerers, and so wylde, that they 
eat up and stvallow down the very men them- 
!)elfes '■ 

This commercialized agriculture, and its un- 
happy social consequences, turned England 
more and more to the development of a mercan- 
tile economy. The expanding European market 

— in the Low Countries, the north German 
communities, Italy — clamored for wool and for 
white (or undressed and undyed) woolen cloths. 
England at once became the leading source for 
the raw-material and semimanufactured sup- 
plies of the European woolen textile centen. 
Thanks to the aggressiveness of a regulated com- 
pany of individual English merchants, the so- 
call^ Merchants Adventurers, by the sixteenth 
century, English white woolens were dominating 
the northern European markets; and in the 
seventeenth century, these white woolens as 
well as finished cloths were to be found in the 
Levantine centers. The profits from this trade 
did much to help English business enterprise to 
mature. 

Its greater participation in foreign trade 
brought sizable portions of Europe's augmented 
money stocks into England. Prices moved up 

— at first slowly and then very rapidly. Business- 
men made profits — in fact great profits, so that 
here existed a capital fund for the launching of 
new mercantile and also industrial adventures. 
While prices sharply rose in England (from 1501 
to 1650, they increased something like 250 per- 
cent), significantly enough, wages lagged behind. 
By 1700, real wages were only 50 percent of what 
they had been in 1500. As a result, this great 
price remlution was accompanied by a profit 
inflation in view of the fact that at least half of 
the costs of production at the time was repre- 
sented by wage payments. 

England was able to expand her Far Eastern 
trade; and the profit inflation contributed 
mightily to the appearance of her first industrial 
revolution and Uie start of her heavy industries 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A 
new ebullience filled the land. Agricultural 
productivity was being stepped up. Oversea com- 
merce was growing by leaps and bounds. Towns 
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were pushing out into the countryside. And 
heavy industry — in coal, iron, lead mining, 
the metallurgical trades, salt and glass manu- 
facture, soap and alum making, building-ma- 
terial fabrication — was beginning to utilize 
large capital funds for factories, machinery, and 
the hire of tens of thousands of wage workers. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the 
smoke from coal furnaces hung like a pall over 
London. . . . 

Oversea trade grew, helped and protected by 
the English crown. Two types of organization 
were employed in the exploitation of foreign 
commerce — the regulated company and the 
joint-stock company. . . . The joint-stock com- 
pany was more like our contemporary corpora- 
tion, for the capital fund was raised from a gen- 
eral subscription and management was in the 
hands of a governor, treasurer, and board of 
assistants (or directors). The only difference be- 
tween the original joint-stocks and our modem 
corporations is the fact that limited liability 
did not become a safeguard for investors until 
the nineteenth century. In another and even 
more important sense, these companies were un- 
like modern-day firms; for whether a regulated 
or a joint-stock company, each had the exclusive 
right to trade in the particular geographical re- 
gion to which it had been assigned by the crown. 

. . . Outstanding joint-stock companies were the 
East India Company, the African Company, and 
the Hudson's Bay Company. One may observe 
that these exclusive trading privileges continued 
right into the early nineteenth century. . . . 

As England rose in mercantile stature, her 
population and wealth also increased. . . . The 
beginning of the seventeenth century saw the 
English population consisting of 4,000,000 souls; 
in a century, they numbered 8,000,000; and by 
1750, 10,000,000. The national wealth stood at 
£17,000,000 in IGOO and at £88,000,000 in 1688. 

The elfccis of these various processes on the 
social map of England were profound. A new 
middle class was appearing and expanding, with 
one foot firmly planted in the country and tlie 
other in die towns. In it were to be found the 
improving landlords, the mine owners, the new 
industrialists, the mono()olists. These were the 
enterprisers in foreign trade, the private bankers 
and ilic leaders in the domestic wholesale busi- 
ness. . . . Again, the gulf between the new middle 
class and the humble countrymen, artisans, and 
common laborers was widening. A large labor- 
ing force was springing up — because of en- 
closures, sheep raising, guild exclusionism 


and its members were becoming tvage earners m 
industry and sailors and fishermen in the grow- 
ing merchant marine. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, from these urban and rural 
folk, were coming the tens of thousands of men, 
w'omen, and children — out of England, Scot- 
land, Ulster — who sought the hazard of new 
fortunes in America. 

The political-economic and moral climate out 
of which the settlers of America came was pro- 
foundly influenced by the nature and require- 
ments of the absolute state. Political authori- 
tarianism and royal absolutism were two sides of 
the same shield. The royal monarch was su- 
preme; and the state apparatus he erected and 
maintained — through a nationalized church, a 
court nobility, a mercenary army, a great corps 
of functionaries and bureaucrats — had as its 
purpose the perpetuation of dynastic power. 
This dynastic state-power was linked with the 
concept of national self-sufficiency. According 
to the men of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, the wealth of the world 
was fixed; if England was to prosper, Holland 
or Spain or France (or all three together) had 
to be compelled to surrender their possessions. 
The wars of the period were therefore both 
dynastic and commercial struggles; so that trad- 
ing areas could be expanded and the limits of 
the area of self-sufficiency pushed out. 

Not only was the wealth of the w'orld fixed; 
the wealth of each nation was derived from its 
foreign trade. Colonies therefore had to be 
safe-guarded against foreign encroachments and 
permitted to develop only as their economics 
complemented those of the mother country. In 
the second place, a nation’s foreign trade could 
expand — at the expense of its rivals — only as 
it kept its costs of production at home at low 
levels. The ivealth of the nation w'as to be 
found in its labor supply engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods and services for export; and the 
size, docility, and poverty of its workers (the 
period referred to them collectively as “The 
Poor”) made possible the riches of the whole 
body politic. . . . 

Out of such a background, the settlers of the 
New World emerged; part of Europe's tradition 
and institutions they left behind, part they car- 
ried along with them as a living heritage. They 
were escaping from the tyranny of an authori- 
tarian state and an authoritarian church: the 
separation of Church and State was one of 
America’s imporunt contributions to the con- 
cept of liberty. They were escaping from the 
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tyranny of the village and the restrictions of 
the guild system. They were escaping from 
engrossing landlords and mercantile and Indus' 
trial monopolists. They were escaping from a 
morality which debased the common man and 
made him the victim of a theory of political' 
economic power that linked the wealth of the 
nation with his own poverty. The European 
villages, guilds, copyhold tenures, and monopo- 
lies were not carried across the seas. 

Yet the settlers, notably the English, came 
with a heavy intellectual and institutional bag- 
gage, even if their purses and packs were light 
They brought Protestantism, which invested 
with dignity the individual and his rationality 
and made his personal striving the basis of a 
Christian life. They brought the Rule of Law, 
to defend men and their minds from the oppres- 
sion of a royal prerogative and the awful author- 
ity of star chamber and inquisitional courts. 
Judiciaries were to be free bodies engaged in 
protecting the rights and liberties of the citizens. 
They brought the doctrine of the higher law — 
that the law of God and of nature was superior 
to those emanating from human authority — 
and later, they were to write this principle into 
the Declaration of Independence. They brought 
a constitutional theory based on popular sov- 
ereignty and the supremacy of the legislature. 
The English Constitution, representative gov- 
ernment, trial by jury, free speech, a free press. 


religious toleration and freedom, local self-gov- 
ernment, the sanctity and freedom of private 
property; these were some of the ideas and ide- 
ologies that did cross the ocean to take firm root 
in America. 

What they brought was largely, although not 
entirely, derived from the English cultural pat- 
tern. A passion for the land and a close identifi- 
cation with it was northern European rather 
than English in origin. The idea of group 
loyalty came with the Irish and the Scotch-Irish. 
Dutch, Swedish, and German architecture, 
household furnishings, cookery, and words were 
also transplanted in America. But for the most 
part the forms of living and acting together were 
English in origin. Why was this? Most im- 
portant, of course, was the fact that the English- 
speaking groups made up the great majority 
of the settlers in the seventeenth century. In the 
eighteenth century, the Germans, who emigrated 
in such large numbers, came from a disunited 
land in which there were no common expe- 
riences of nation or people; and they came as 
the victims of persecution, war, and starvation. 
In the second place, particularly in the eight- 
eenth century as a result of the tightening of 
the Mercantilist system, economic — and also, in- 
tellectual and social — intercourse was with the 
United Kingdom exclusively. English thinking, 
English books. English manners and habits 
therefore continued as living forces. 
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Life in the Thirst English Colonies 

The unsuccessfui. colonizing attempts by Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his half-brother. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, did little to prepare later settlers for their life in America. Conse- 
quently they were poorly prepared to meet and cope with the conditions which faced 
drem. This was pathetically true of the settlements at Jamestown in 1607 and at Plym- 
outh in 1620. The former, with quick profit as its immediate aim, was handicapped by 
the very nature of its inhabitants, who were chosen for their love of adventure rather 
than their pioneering ability. In the latter its people came with the intention of estab- 
lishing homes, but instead of landing, as they expected, in settled Virginia, they found 
themselves on the bleak shores of Massachusetts in December. 


1. Captain John Smith at Jamestown 

The scillers in Virginia were not farmers. Instead 
they spent their lime hunting gold, searching for a 
water passage to India and trying to manufacture 
pitch, tar, and glass. None of these enterprises was 
successful. Also the distance made it impossible to de- 
pend on England for food, and only trade with the 
Indians enabled the colony to survive. Soon, how- 
ever, the Indians became an even greater menace 
than starvation. In the following excerpt Captain 
John Smith, largely responsible for saving Jamestown 
from both enemies, vividly portrayed life in the early 
days of England’s first permanent American settle- 
ment.^’ 

The Nr.xT day all receiued the Communion, the 
day following the Salvages voluntarily desired 
peace, and Captaine Newport returned for 
England with newes; leaving in Virginia 100. the 
15 of June 1607. . . . 

Being thus left to our fortunes, it fortuned 
that within ten dayes scarce ten amongst vs could 
either goc, or svcll stand, such extreame weaknes 
and sicknes oppressed vs. And thereat none need 
marvaile, if they consider the cause and reason, 
which was this. 

\Vhi!st the ships stayed, our allotvance was 
somewhat bettered, by a daily proportion of 
Bisket, which the sailers would pilfer to giue, or 
exchange witlt vs, for money, Saxefras, furres, or 
loue. But when they departed, there remained 
neither utvernc, bccre house, nor place of reliefc, 

f'Thc Settlement of Jamestown." Old South Leaflets, 
Niitnixtr 1G7. TTsed liy courtesy of tlie Old South Assoda- 
lion T\f»Mon. 


but the common Kettell. Had we beene as free 
from all sinnes as gluttony, and drunkennesse, 
we might haue been canonized for Saints; But 
our President would never haue beene admitted, 
for ingrossing to his private, Oatmeale, Sacke, 
Oyle, Aquavitae, Beefe, Egges, or what not, but 
the Kettell; that indeed he allowed equally to be 
distributed, and that was halfe a pint of wheat, 
and as much barley boyled with water for a man 
a day, and this having fryed some 26. weekes in 
the ships hold, contained as many wormes as 
graines; so that we might truely call it rather so 
much bran than come, our drinke was water, our 
lodgings Castles in the ayre. 

With this lodging and dyet, our extreame toile 
in bearing and planting Pallisadoes, so strained 
and bruised vs, and our continuall labour in the 
extremitie of the heat had so weakned vs, as 
were cause sufficient to haue made vs as miserable 
in our natiue Countrey, or any other place in 
the world. 

From May, to September, those that escaped, 
liued vpon Sturgeon, and Sea-crabs, fiftie in this 
time we buried, the rest seeing the Presidents 
projects to escape these miseries in our Pinnace 
by flight (who all this time had neither felt 
want nor sickness) so moved our dead spirits, as 
we deposed him; and established Ratclifje in his 
place, {Gosnoll being dead) Kendall deposed. 
Smith newly recovered. Marlin and Ratclifje was 
by his care preserved and relieued, and the most 
of the souldiers recovered with the skilfull dili- 
gence of Master Thomas Wotton our Chirurgian 
general 1. 

But now was all our provision spent, the Stur- 
geon gone, all helps abandoned, each houre ex- 
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petting the fury of the Salvages; when God the 
patron of all good indevours, in that desperate 
extremitie so changed the hearts of the Salvages, 
that they brought such plenty of their fruits, and 
provision, as no man wanted. 

And now where some affirmed it was ill done 
of the Councell to send forth men so badly pro- 
vided, this incontradictable reason will shew 
them plainely they are too ill advised to nourish 
such ill conceits; first, the fault ol our going was 
our owne, what could be thought fitting or neces- 
sary we had, but what we should find, or want, 
or where we should be, we were all ignorant, and 
supposing to make our passage in two moneihs, 
with victuall to liue, and the advantage of the 
spring to worke, we were at Sea fiue moneihs, 
where we both spent our victuall and lost the 
opportunitie of the time and season to plant, by 
the vnskilfull presumption of our ignorant trans- 
porters, that vnderstood not at all, what they 
vndertooke. 

Such actions haue ever since the worlds be- 
ginning beene subject to such accidenu, and 
every thing of worth is found full of difficulties: 
but nothing so difficult as to establish a Common 
wealth so iarre remote iroin men and mcanes, 
and where mens mindes are so vntoward as 
neither doe well themselues nor suffer others. 
But to proceed, 

The new President, and Afartm, being little 
beloved, of weake iudgement in dangers, and 
lessc Industrie in peace, commuted the managing 
of all things abroad to Captaine Smtlh: who by 
his owne example, good words, and faire prom- 
ises, set some to mow, others to binde thatch, 
some to build houses, others to thatch them, 
himselle always bearing the greatest taske for 
his owne share, so that in short time, he provided 
most of them lodgings, neglecting any for him- 

This done, seeing the Salvages superHuitie 
beginne to decrease (with some of his workcmen) 
shipped himselfe in the Shallop to search the 
Country for trade. The want of the language, 
knowledge to manage his boat without sailes, 
the want of a sufficient power (knowing the mul- 
titude of the Salvages), apparell for his men, and 
other necessaries, were infinite impediments; yet 
no discouragement. 

Being but six or seauen in company he went 
downe the river to Kecoughtan: where at first 
they scorned him, as a famished man; and would 
in derision offer him a handfull of Come, a peece 
of bread, for their swords and muskets, and such 
like proportions also for their apparell. But 


seeing by trade and courtesie there was nothing 
to be had, he made bold to try such conclusions 
as necessitic intorced, though contrary to his 
Commission: Let fly his muskets, ran his boat on 
shore; whereat they all fled into the woods. 

So marching towards their houses, they might 
see great heapes of come: much adoe he had to 
rescraine his hungry souldiers from present tak- 
ing of it, expecting as it hapned that the Salvages 
would assault them, as not long after they did 
with a most hydeous noyse. Sixtie or seaventie 
of them, some blacke, some red, some white, 
some party-coloured, came in a square order, 
singing and dauncing out of the woods, with 
their Okee (which was an Idoll made of skinnes, 
stuffed with mosse, all painted and hung with 
chatnes and copper) borne before them: and in 
this manner, being well armed with Clubs, 
Taigets, Bowes and Arrowes, they charged the 
English, that so kindly receiued them with their 
muskets ioaden with Pistoll shot, that downe 
fell their God, and divers lay sprauling on the 
ground; the rest fled againe to the woods, and 
ere long sent one of their Quiyoughkasoucks to 
Oder peace, and redeeme their Okee. 

Smith told them, if only six of them would 
come vnarmed and loade his boat, he would not 
only be their friend, but restore them their Okee, 
and giue diem Beads, Copper, and Hatchets be- 
sides: which on both sides was to their contents 
performed: and then they brought him Venison, 
Turkies, wild foule, bread, and what they had; 
singing and dauncing in signe of friendship till 
they departed. 

In his returne he discovered the Towne and 
Country of Warraskoyack. 

Thvs God xmboundlesse by his power. 

Made them thus kind, would vs devour. 

Smith perceiving (notwithstanding their late 
miserie) not any regarded but from hand to 
mouth: (the company being well recovered) 
caused the Pinnace to be provided svith things 
fitting to get provision for the yeare following; 
but in the interim he made 3. or 4. iournies and 
discovered the people of Chickahamania: yet 
what he carefully provided the res' carelessly 
$penL 

Wingfield and Kendall liuing in disgrace, see- 
ing all thin^ at randome in the absence of 
Smith, the companies dislike of their Presidents 
weaknes. and their small loue to Martirts never 
mending sicknes, strengthened themselues with 
the sailers and other confederates, to regaine 
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their former credit and authority, or at least such 
meanes abord the Pinnace, (being fitted to saile 
as Smith had appointed for trade) to alter her 
course and to goe for England. 

Smith vnexpectedly returning had the plot dis- 
covered to him, much trouble he had to prevent 
it, till with store of sakre and musket shot 
he forced them stay or sinke in the riuer; which 
action cost the life of captaine KendalL 

These brawles are so disgustfull, as some will 
say they were better forgotten, yet all men of 
good judgement will conclude it were better their 
basenes should be manifest to the world, then 
the busines beare the scorne and shame of their 
excused disorders. 

The President and captaine Archer not long 
after intended also to haue abandoned the 
country, which project also was curbed, and sup- 
pressed by Smith. 

The Spaniard never more greedily desired gold 
then he victuall; nor his souldiers more to aban- 
don the Country, then he to keepe it. But find- 
ing plentie of Come in the riuer of Chicka- 
hamania, where hundreds of Salvages in diuers 
places stood with baskets expecting his comning. 

And now the winter approaching, the rivers 
became so covered with swans, geese, duckes, and 
cranes, that we daily feasted with good bread, 
Virginia pease, pumpions, and putchamins, fish, 
fowle, and diverse sorts of wild beasts as fat as 
we could eate them; so that none of our 
Tuftaffaty humorists desired to goe for England. 

But our Comaedies never endured long with- 
out a Tragedie; some idle exceptions being mut- 
tered against Captaine Smith, for not discovering 
the head of Chickahamania river, and taxed by 
the Councell, to be too slow in so worthy an 
attempt. The next voyage hee proceeded so tarre 
that with much labour by cutting of trees insun- 
der he made his passage; but when his Barge 
could passe no farther, he left her in a broad 
bay out of danger of shot, commanding none 
should goe a shore till his returne: himsclfe with 
two English and two Salvages tvent vp higher in 
a Canowc; but hee was not long absent, but his 
men went a shore, whose want of government 
gaue both occasion and opportunity to the Sal- 
vages to surprise one George Cassen, whom they 
slew, and much failed not to haue cut of the boat 
and all the rest. 

Smith little dreaming of that accident, being 
got to the marshes at the rivers head, twentie 
m^ Ics in the desert, had his two men slaine (as 
is supposed) sleeping by the Canowe. whilst him- 
selfc by fowling sought them victuall; who find- 
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ing he was beset with 200. Salvages, two of them 
hee slew, still defending himselte with the ayd of 
a Salvage his guid, whom he bound to his arme 
with his garters, and vsed him as a buckler, yet 
he was shot in his thigh a little, and had many 
arrowes that stucke in his cloathes but no great 
hurt, till they tooke him prisoner. 

When this newes came to lames towne, much 
was their sorrow for his losse, fewe expecting 
what ensued. 

Sixe or seuen weekes those Barbarians kept 
him prisoner, many strange triumphes and coniu- 
rations they made of him, yet hee so demeaned 
himselfe amongst them, as he not onely diverted 
them from surprising the Fort, but procured his 
owne libertie, and got himselfe and his com- 
pany such estimation amongst them, that those 
Salvages admired him more then their owne 
Quiyouckosucks. 

The manner how they vsed and deliuered 
him, is as followeth. 

The Salvages hauing drawne from George 
Cassen whether Captaine Smith was gone, prose- 
cuting that opportunity they followed him with 
300. bowmen, conducted by the King of Pamavn- 
kee, who in diuisions searching the turnings of 
the riuer, found Robinson and Emry by the fire 
side; these they shot full of arrowes and slew. 
Then finding the Captaine, as is said, that vsed 
the Salvage that was his guide as his shield (three 
of them being slaine and diuers other so gauld) 
all the rest would not come neere him. Think- 
ing thus to haue returned to his boat, regarding 
them, as he marched, more than his way, slipped 
vp to the middle in an oasie creeke and his 
Salvage with him; yet durst they not come to 
him till being neere dead with cold, he threw 
away his armes. Then according to their com- 
position they drew him forth and led him to the 
fire, where his men were slaine. Diligently they 
chafed his benummed limbs. 

He demanding for their Captaine, they shewed 
him Opechankanough, king of Pamavnkee, to 
whom he gaue a round Ivory double compass 
Dyall. Much they marvailed at the playing of 
the Fly and Needle, which they could see so 
plainely, and yet not touch it because of the 
glasse that covered them. But when he demon- 
strated by that Globe-like lewell, the roundnesse 
of die earth, and skies, the spheare of the Sunne, 
Moonc, and Starres, and how the Sunne did chase 
the night round about the world continually; 
the greatness of the Land and Sea, the diversitie 
of Nations, varietie of complexions, and how we 
were to them Antipodes, and many other such 
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like mailers, the\ all stood as amared with ad- 
miration. 

Nolwilhstanding, wiihin an houre after they 
tyed him lo a tree, and as many as could stand 
about him prepared to shoot him: but the King 
holding vp the Compass in his hand, they all 
laid downe their Kowes and Arrowes, and in a 
tiiumphant manner led him to Ornpaks, where 
he was after their manner kindly feasted, and 
well vsed. 

Their order in conducting him was thus; 
Drawing themselues all in fyle, the King in the 
mlddest had all their Peeces and Swords borne 
belore him. Capiaine Smith was led after him 
by three great Salvages, holding him fast by each 
arme: and on each side six went in fyle with 
their Arrowes nocked. But arriving at the 
Towne (which was but onely thirtie or iortie 
hunting houses made ot Mats, which they remoue 
as they please, as we our tents) all the women 
and children staring to behold him, the souldiers 
first all m fyle perlormed the forme of a Btssone 
so well as could be; and on each flanke, officers 
as Serieants to see them keep their orders A 
good time they continued this exercise, and then 
cast themselues in a ring, dauncing in such sev* 
erall Postures, and singing and yelling out such 
hellish notes and screeches; being strangely 
painted, every one his quiver of Arrowes, and at 
his backe a club; on his arme a Fox or an Otters 
skinne, or some such matter for his vambrace: 
their heads and shoulders painted red, with Oyle 
and Pocones mingled together, which Scarlet- 
like colour made an exceeding handsome shew; 
his Bow in his hand, and the skinne of a Bird 
with her wings abroad dryed, tyed on his head, 
a pccce ot copper, a white shell, a long feather, 
with a small rattle growing at the tayles of their 
snaks tyed to it, or some such toy. All this while 
Smith and the King stood in the middest 
guarded, as before is said: and after three dances 
they all departed. . . . 

Two days after a man would haue slaine him 
(but that the guard prevented it) for the death 
of his sonne, to whom they conducted him to 
recover the poore man then breathing hb last. 
Smith told them that at lames towne he had a 
water would do it, if they would let him fetch It. 
but they would not permit that: but made all the 
preparations they could to assault lames towne, 
crauing his advice; and for recompence he should 
haue life, libertie, land, and women. In pan 
of a Table booke he writ his minde to them at 
the Fort, what was intended, how they should 
follow that direction to affright the messengers. 


and Without fayle send him such things as he 
writ for. And an Inventory with them. The 
difficultie and danger, he told the Salvages, ot 
the Mines, great gunnes, and other Engins ex- 
ceedingly affrighted them, yet according to his 
request tliey went to lames towne, in as bitter 
weather as could be of frost and snow, and within 
three dayes returned with an answer. 

But when they came to lame towne, seeing 
men sally out as he had told them they would, 
they fled; yet in the night they came againe to 
the same place where he had told them they 
should receiue an answer, and such things as he 
had promised them: which they found accord- 
ingly, and with which they returned with no 
small expedition, to the wonder of them all that 
heard it, that he could either divine, or the 
paper could spcake. . . . 

At last they brought him to Meronocomoco, 
where was Powhatan their Emperor. ... At his 
entrance before the king, all the people gaue a 
great shout. The Queene of Appamatuck was 
appointed to bring him water to wash his hands, 
and another brought him a bunch of feathers, 
in stead of a Towell to dry them: having feasted 
him after their best barbarous manner they 
could, a long consultation was held, but the 
conclusion was, two great stones were brought 
before Powhatan: then as many as could layd 
hands on him, dragged him to them, and thereon 
laid his head, and being ready with their clubs, 
to beate out his braines, Pocahontas the Kings 
dearest daughter, when no intreaiy could pre- 
vaile, got his head in her armes, and laide her 
owne vpon his to saue him from death: whereat 
the Emperour was contented he should Hue to 
make him hatchets, and her bells, beads, and 
copper. 

Two dayes after, Powhatan having disguised 
himselfe in the most fearfullest manner he could, 
caused Captain Smith to be brought forth to a 
great house in the svoods, and there vpon a mat 
by the fire to be left alone. Not long alter from 
behinde a mat that divided the house, was made 
the most dolefullest noyse he ever heard; then 
Powhatan more like a devill then a man, with 
some two hundred more as blacke as himselfe, 
came vnto him and told him now they were 
friends, and presently he should goe to lames 
towne, to send him two great gunnes, and a 
gryndstone, for which he would giue him the 
Country of Capahowosick, and for ever esteeme 
him as his sonne Nantaquoud. 

So to lames towne with 12 guides Powhatan 
sent him. That night they quartered in the 
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woods, he still expecting (as he had done all this 
long time of his imprisonment) ever)’ houre to 
be put to one death or other: for all their feasting. 

But almightie God (by his divine providence) 
had mollified the hearts of those Barbarians with 
compassion. . . . 

2. The Pilgrims at Plymouth 

A classic in American history is Governor William 
Bradford’s account of the suffering and hardships 
endured by the 102 passengers who landed at Plym- 
outh. The Indians were few in the vicinity, for- 
tunately, but by March, 1621, nearly half of the 
settlers were dead from exposure and scurvy. The 
excerpt printed here is a modern English version 
of Bradford’s History of Plimmolh Plantation.® 

The rest of this work — if God give me life 
and opportunity — I shall, for brevity's sake, 
handle in the form of Annals, noting only the 
principal doings, chronologically. 

First, I will turn back a little, and begin with 
a compact or deed drawn up by them before they 
went ashore to settle, constituting the first foun- 
dation of their government. This was occasioned 
partly by the discontented and mutinous speeches 
that some of the strangers amongst them had let 
fall: that when they got ashore they would use 
tlieir liberty, that none had power to command 
them, the patent procured being for Virginia, 
and not for New England, which belonged to an- 
other company, widi which the Virginia company 
had nothing to do. And, further, it was believed 
by tlie leading men among the settlers that such a 
deed, drav.’n up by tliemselves, considering their 
present condition, would-be as effective as any 
patent, and in some respects more so. 

The form of the deed was as follows; 

In the name of God, Amen, We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of tlie Faith, etc., having undertaken for 
the glory of God, and advancement of the Chris- 
tian faith, and honor of our king and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God and of one 
anotlicr, covenant and combine ourselves into a 
civil body politic, for our better ordering and 

® From History Of The Plymouth Settlement bv William 
Bradford, modemtred by Harold Paset. Published by 
E. P. Dutton .V Co. Inc., copjright 1909, renewed 1937. 
Used b) permission of the publisher. 


preservation, and the furtherance of the enc^ 
aforesaid and by virtue hereof to enact, consti- 
tute, and frame, such just and equal laws, ordi- 
nances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from time 
to time, as shall be thought most meet and con- 
venient for the general use of the Colony, unto 
which we promise all due submission and obe- 
dience. In witness tvhereof ive have here under- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod, 11th of Novem- 
ber, in the year of the reign of our sovereign lord. 
King James of England, France and Ireland the 
eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. 

A.D. 1620. 

They then chose, or rather confirmed, Mr. 
John Carver, a godly man and highly approved 
among them, as their governor for that year. 
After they had provided a place for their goods 
and common stores, tvhich they tvere long in 
unlading ow-ing to want of boats, the severity 
of the winter weather and sickness, and had be- 
gun some small cottages for dwellings — as time 
would admit they met and consulted of law and 
order, both for civil and military government, as 
seemed suited to their conditions, adding to 
them from time to time as urgent need demanded. 
In these arduous and difficult beginnings, dis- 
content and murmuring arose amongst some, and 
mutinous speech and bearing in others; but they 
were soon quelled and overcome by the wisdom, 
patience, and just and equal administration of 
things by the Governor and better part, who held 
faithfully together in the main. 

But soon a most lamentable blow fell upon 
them. In two or three montlis’ time half of 
their company died, partly owing to the severity 
of the winter, especially during January- and 
February, and the rvant of houses and other com- 
forts: partly from scurt-y and other diseases, 
which their long voyage and their incommodious 
quarters had brought upon them. Of all the 
hundred odd persons, scarcely fifty remained, 
and sometimes ttvo or tliree persons died in a 
day. In the time of worst distress, there were but 
six or seven sound persons, tvho, to their great 
commendation be it spoken, spared no pains 
night or day, but with great toil and at the risk 
of their own health, fetched wood, made fires, 
prepared food for the sick, made their beds, 
washed their infected clothes, dressed and un- 
dressed them — in a word, did all the homely 
and necessary services for them which dainty and 
queasy stomachs cannot endure to hear men- 
tioned; and all this they did willingly and cheer- 
fully. without the least grudging, showing their 
love to the friends and brethren; a rare ex- 
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ample, ami uortliy to be icmembcred. 

Two o£ these seven were Mr. William Brew- 
ster, their reverend elder, and Myles Standish, 
their captain and military commander, to w’hom 
mysell and many others were much beholden in 
our low and sick condition. And yet the I-ord 
so upheld these men that in this general calamity 
tliey were not at all infected with sickness. And 
what 1 have said of these few, I should say ol 
many others who died in this general visitation, 
and others yet living, that while they had health 
or strength, they forsook none that had need of 
them. I doubt not that their recompense is with 
the Loid. 

But I must not pass by another remarkable 
and unlorgetable occurrence. When this calam- 
ity fell among the passengers who were to be left 
here to settle, they were hurried ashore and made 
to drink water, so that the sailors might have 
the more beer, and when one sufferer in his 
sickness desired but a small can of beer, it was 
answered that it he were their own father he 
should have none. Then the disease began to 
seize the sailors also, so that almost half of the 
crew died before they went away, and many of 
their officers and strongest men, amongst them 
the boatswain, gunner, three quartennasiers, the 
cook and others. At this the captain was some- 
what struck, and sent to the sick ashore and told 
the Governor that he could send for beer for those 
that had need ot it, even should he have to drink 
water on the homeward voyage. 

But amongst the sailors there was quite a dil- 
ferent bearing in their misery. Those who be- 
fore, in the time of their health and svelfare, had 
been boon companions in drinking and jollity, 
began now to desert one another, saying they 
would not risk their lives for the sick among them, 
lest they should be infected by coming to help 
them in their cabins; if they died, let them diel 
But the passengers who were still aboard showed 
them what pity they could, which made some of 
their hearts relent, such as the boatswain, who was 
an overbearing young man, and before would ol- 
ten curse and scoff at the passengers. But when he 
grew weak they had compassion on him and 
helped him. Then he confessed he did not de- 
serve it at their hands, for he had abused them 
in word and deed. “Oh,” said he, “I see now 
you show your love like Christians indeed to one 
another; but we let one another lie and die like 
dogs." Another lay cursing his wife, saying if it 
had not been for her he had never come on this 
unlucky voyage; and anon cursed his fellows, 
saying he had done this or that for some of them. 


he had spent so much and su much ainoiigsi 
them, and they were now tveary of him, and did 
not help him in his need Another made over to 
one of his mates all he had when he should die, 
if he w’ould help him in his weakness. So his 
companion went and got a little spice and pre- 
paid some food once or twice; and when he 
did not die as soon as he expected, he went 
among his comrades and swore the rogue would 
cheat him of his inheritance; he would see him 
choke before he prepared him any more food; 
and so the poor fellow died before morning! 

All this while the Indians came skulking about 
(hose who w’ere ashore and would sometimes 
show themselves aloof, at a distance, but when 
any approached them, they would run away. 
Once they stole away the men’s tools, where they 
had been at work and svere gone to dinner. 
About the 16ih of March a certain Indian came 
boldly among them, and spoke to them in broken 
English, which they could well understand, but 
were astonished at. At length they understood 
by speaking with him that he was not of these 
parts, but belonged to the eastern country where 
some English ships came to fish; and with some 
of these English he was acquainted, and could 
name several ol them From them he had got 
his knowledge of the I.mgiiage. 

He became useful to them in acquainting 
them with ninny things concerning the state ot 
the country in the east parts where he lived, as 
also ol the people there, their names and num- 
ber. their situation and distance from this place, 
and who was chief among them. His name was 
Samoset. He told them also of another Indian 
whose name was Squanto, a native of this part, 
who had been in England and could speak better 
English than himself. Alter some time of enter- 
tainment, being dismissed with gifts, in a little 
while he returned with five more, and they 
brought back all the tools that had been stolen, 
and made way for the coming of their great 
sachem, called Massasoyt, who about four or five 
days after, came with the chief of his friends 
and other attendants, and with Squanto. With 
him, after friendly entertainment and some gifts, 
they made a peace wliirh has now continued for 
twenty-four years 

These were the terms; 

1. That neither he nor any of his, should in- 
jure or harm any ot their people. 

2- That if any of his did any harm to any of 
theirs, he should send the offender, that they 
might punish him. 

3. That if anything were taken away from any 
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of ihcivs. he should cause it to be restored; and 
ilicy should do the like to his, 

4 . If any made unjust war against him, they 
would aid him; it any made war against them, 
he should aid them. 

5. He should send to his neighboring confed- 
erates to certify them of this, that they might 
not wrong them, but might be likewise comprised 
in the conditions of peace. 

G. That when their men came to them, they 
should leave their bows and arrows behind them. 

After this he returned to his place, called 
Sowams, some forty miles off, but Squanto stayed 
with them, and was their interpreter, and became 
a special instrument sent of God for their good, 
beyond their expectation. He showed them how 
to plant corn, where to take fish and other com- 
modities, and guided them to unknown places, 
and never left them till he died. He was a native 
of these parts, and had been one of the few 
survivors of the plague hereabouts. He was 
carried away with others by one Hunt, a captain 
ol a ship, who intended to sell them for slaves 
in Spain; but he got away for England, and was 
received by a merchant in London, and em- 
ployed in Newfoundland and other parts, and 
lastly brought into these parts by a Captain 
Dermer, a gentleman employed by Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges and others, for discovery and other proj- 
ects in these parts. . . . 

The spring now ajtproaching, it pleased God 
the mortality began to diminish among them, 
and the sick recovered apace, which put new life 
into them all; though iliey had borne their sad 
alllictions with as much patience and contented- 
ness as 1 think any people could do. liut it was 
the Lord who upheld them, and had beforehand 
prepared them, many having long borne the 
yoke, yen, even from their youth. Many other 
minor matters 1 will omit, several of them hav- 
ing been published already in a journal written 
by one ol the coiiqiany, and some other narra- 
tives and descriptions of journeys, already pub- 
lished, to which I refer those who wish to ac- 
quaint themselves more closely. Having now 
come to the 25th ol March, 1 will begin the year 
1G21. 

'I'licy now decided to send back the ship 
svhirh had brought them over, and which hatl 
remained till ahout tliis time or the licginning 
of Ajiril. The reason, on their part, why she had 
stayed so long, svas the necessity and danger they 
were under. It was well towards the end of 
nccemher before she could land anything, or 
they svcrc in a condition to receive anything 


ashore. And after that on the Hth of January, 
the house they had built for a general rendezvous 
accidently caught fire, and- some of them had 
to go aboard the ship for shelter. Then the sick- 
ness began to fall among them sorely, and the 
weather was so bad that they could not hasten 
their preparations. Again the Governor and the 
chief members, seeing so many fall sick and die 
daily, thought it was unwise to send the ship 
away, considering their condition and the 
danger they were in from the Indians, till they 
could procure some shelter; and therefore 
thought it better to incur further expense for 
themselves and their friends, than to risk every- 
thing. And though before, the captain and 
sailors had hurried the passengers ashore, so that 
they could be gone; now many of the crew being 
dead — and some of the ablest of them — and 
of the rest many lay sick and weak, the captain 
did not dare put to sea till he saw them begin 
to recover, and the heart of winter over. 

The settlers, as many as were able, then began 
to plant their corn, in which service Squanto 
stood them in good stead, showing them 
how to plant it and cultivate it. He also told 
them that unless they got fish to manure this 
exhausted old soil, it would come to nothing, 
and he showed them that in the middle of April 
plenty of fi.sh would come up the brook by 
which they had begun to build, and taught them 
hosv to catch it, and where to get other necessary 
provisions; all of which they found true by expe- 
rience. They sowed some English seed, such as 
wheat and pease, l)ut it came to no good, either 
because of the badness of the seed or the lateness 
of the season or some other defect. 

This April, svhilc they were busy .sowing their 
•seed, their Governor, Mr. John Carver, one hot 
day came out of the field very sick. He com- 
plained greatly of his head and lay down, and 
within a few hours his senses failed. He never 
spoke again, and died a few days after. His death 
was much lamented and depressed them deeply, 
with good cause. He was buried in the best 
manner possible, with some volleys of shot by 
all that bore arms; and his wife, a weak w'oman, 
died five or six weeks after him. 

Shortly after, 'William Bradford was chosen 
governor in his stead, and having not yet re- 
covered from his illness in which he had been 
near the point of death, Isaac Allerton svas ap- 
pointed assistant to him. These two, by renewed 
election each year, continued several years to- 
gether. . . . 

They began now to gather in the small harvest 
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they had. and to prepare their houses for the 
winter, being well recovered in health and 
strength, and plentifully provisioned; for while 
some had been thus employed in affairs away 
from home, others were occupied in fishing lor 
cod, bass, and other fish, of which they caught a 
good quantity, every iainily having theii portion. 
All the summer there svas no want. And now, as 
winter approached, wild fowl began to arrive, 
of which there were plenty when they came here 
first, though afterwards they became more scarce. 
As well as wild fowl, they got abundance of wild 
turkeys, besides venison, etc. Each person had 
about a peck of meal a week, or now, since har- 
vest, Indian corn in that piuportion; and after- 
wards many wrote at length about their plenty 
to their Iriends in England — not feigned but 
true reports. 

In November, about twelve months after their 
arrival, there came a small ship unexpectedly, 
bringing Mr. Cushman .... and with him thirty- 
five persons to remain and live in the plantation: 
at which they rejoiced not a little. And the new 
arrivals, when they came ashore and found all 
well, and saw plenty of victuals in every house, 
were no less glad. Most of them were healthy 
young men, many ot them wifd enough, who had 
little considered what they svere undertaking — 
till they reached the harbor of Cape Cod, and 
there saw nothing but a naked and barren place. 
They then began to wonder what would b^me 
ot them, should the people be dead or cut oR 
by the Indians. So, hearing what some of the 
sailors were saying, they began to plot to seize 
the sails, lest the ship should go and leave them 
there. But the captain, hearing of it, gave them 
good words, and told them that il any misfor- 
tune should have befallen (he people here, he 
thought he had food enough to take them to 
Virginia, and whilst he had a bit, they should 
have their share, which satisfied them. So they 
w/fA. aJJ. 'azjfhtd;, hwif. 'hiDj o/U- vx vaiwh. 

as biscuitcake, or any other victuals with them, 
nor any bedding, except some poor things they 
had in their cabins; nor pot nor pan to cook any 
tood in, nor many clothes, for many of them had 
sold their coats and cloaks at Plymouth on their 
way out. But some burching-lane suits were sent 
over in the ship, out of which they were supplied. 
The plantation was glad ot this addition of 
strength, but could have wished that many of 
them had been ol better class, and all of them 
better turiiished with provisions; but that could 
not now be helped. . . . 

This ship, called the Foiltme, was speedily 


despatched back, laden with good clapboard, as 
full as she could stow, and two hogsheads of 
beaver and otter skins, which they had traded in 
exchange for a few trilling commodities brought 
with them at first, being otherwise altogether un- 
provided for trading; nor was there a man 
among them who had ever seen a beaver skin till 
they came here, and were instructed by Squanto. 
rite freight was estimated to be worth nearly 
£500 

After the departure of this ship, which did not 
stay above fourteen days, the Governor and his 
assistant having disposed the new arrivals among 
several families as best they could, took an exact 
account of all their provisions in store, and pro- 
portioned the same to the number of persons, 
and found that it would not hold out above six 
months at half allowance, and hardly that. They 
could not well give less this winter, till fish came 
in again. So they were presently put on half 
allow'ance, one as well as another. It became 
irksome, but they bore it patiently, hoping to 
receive fresh supplies. 

Soon after this ship’s departure, the great 
Narraganseti tribe, in a braving manner, sent a 
messenger to them with a bundle of arrows tied 
about with a great snake skin, which their in- 
terpreters told them was a threatening challenge. 
Upon which die Governor, with the advice of the 
others, sent them a round answer, that if they 
would radier have war than peace, they might 
begin when they would; they had done them no 
wrong, neither did they fear them, nor would 
(hey find them unprepared. They sent the snake 
skin back by another messenger with bullets m 
it; but they would not receive it, and returned it 
again. These things 1 need merely mention, be- 
cause they are dealt with in print. . . . 

But (his made the settlers more careful to look 
to themselves. They agreed to enclose their 
dwellings in a good strong stockade and make 
'azn.'wj/zwA 'jI.vk.'.,. 'wih. •gVrt.'j 
These they locked every night and a watch was 
kept, and when need required there were also 
outposts in the daytime. The colonists, at the 
Captain’s and Governor’s advice, were divided 
into four squadrons, and everyone had his quar- 
ter appointed, to which to repair at any sudden 
alarm; and in case ot fire, a company with mus- 
kets was appointed as a guaixt, to prevent Indian 
treachery, whilst the others quenched it. This 
was acromplished very cheerfully, and the town 
was enclosed by the beginning of March, every 
family having a pietty garden plot. 

Herewith 1 shall end this year. . . . 



Chapter Jwo 

The Expansion of England’s Colonial 
Empire in America, 1689-1763 



Braddock's Defeat 


The year 1689 marked the beginning of over 
a century of intermittent conflict between Eng- 
land and France. The phase of this struggle 
which most directly affected colonial America 
ended in 1763, but the over-all contest for su- 
premacy was world-wide, continuing through 
the American Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars. In a series of four major wars — known 
in American history as King William’s, 1689- 
1697, Queen Anne’s, 1702-1713, King George’s, 
1744-1748, and the French and Indian War! 
1754-1763 — both powers sought advantage in 
building up their overseas holdings. 

Following Queen Anne’s War there was a rela- 
tively peaceful interlude of about thirty years. 
However, war broke out between England and 
Spam on die Florida coast in 1739 after an Eng- 
lish raptain, Jenkins, reportedly lost his ear in 
mi alterration with a Spanish customs officer. 
This conOict developed into a general European 
var, the ar of the Austrian Succession. Known 
m Amenra as King George’s War, this strug- 
gle again brought the Anglo-French colonial ri- 
vahy in America into sharp focus. During King 
Georges War, colonists captured the French 
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fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island. 
Much to the disgust of New Englanders this 
stronghold was returned to France by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle which ended the war in 1748. 
Madras in India was restored to the British, in- 
dicating the global nature of the struggle. 

King George’s War had not settled the ques- 
tions at issue in America and a decisive conflict 
was shaping up in the Ohio Valley between the 
Dvo great powers. Actual fighting was not long 
War broke out in the Ohio Country 
in 1754 and developed in Europe two years later, 
where it was known as the Seven Years War. 

t ough the English suffered some reverses in 
the French and Indian War, they were generally 
success u after 1758 and were able to dictate 
le terms of the Treaty of Paris in 1763. Thus 
England had expanded her colonial empire at 
the expense of her arch-rival, France. 

Despite the numerous international wars, which 
ecte 'nglands American colonies, colonial 
at a rapid pace in the eighteenth 
mury. Population grew, wealth increased, trade 

*^^P3tided, and cultural pursuits 
received more and more attention. 
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Early-Eighteenth-Century Colonial Life 

The first century of life in the English colonies in North America was a struggle with 
the elements in a wild country. Gradually, however, oilonial society became more ma- 
ture and the rudiments of cultural and intellectual achievement were evident in most 
sections. People developed an interest in public schoob and higher education The first 
colonial newspaper appeared in 1704. The number of trained lawyers and physicians 
steadily increased in the eighteenth century. Interest in natural sciences became wide- 
spread and some Americans even belonged to the Royal Society in London. Benjamin 
Franklin and John Bartram were well known and respected among European scholars. 
Evans Boutell Greene has discussed cultural life in the aslonies during the first part of 
the eighteenth century in his book. Provincial America, 1690-1710.* 


During the seventeenth century the pressure 
of material needs and the scattered character of 
the settlements prevented much development in 
the finer elements of civiluation; and though 
New England showed a strongly idealistic spirit, 
hei culture was narrowed by theological parti- 
sanship. 

At the close of the century these unfavorable 
conditions were gradually changing and there 
began a period of substantial progress in civili- 
zation. The older communities were emerging 
from the hardships of the pioneer period; they 
were coming to have leisure and taste for intel- 
lectual pursuits, and becoming ambitious of 
larger opportunities tor their children. The im- 
proved communications between dillerent col- 
onies were giving to their higher life some real 
community of interest, by weakening local and 
sectarian prejudices. The development of mer- 
cantile interests also helped to bring the back- 
ward £ir cvcie-jyded JJie xif xbe XYvIjmMS Jx>w> vissJ 
contact with the main currents of European 
progress. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston there were many men who had 
regular business connections with the Old World 
and from time to time found it necessary lo cross 
the ocean. 

Much credit must also be given to the royal 
governors. Francis Nicholson, for instance, while 
governor in Virginia. Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina, gave special attention to education, urging 

1 Evans Boutell Greene, Provincial America (New York: 
Harper !L Brothers. 1905), pp 301-521. CopjrigbL 1903, by 
Harper & Brothers. Copyrrght. 1933. by Evans BouteU 
Greene. Used by permission of the publishers. 


it upon the attention of his colonial assembly, 
and himself making contributions to the cause. 
When Yale College was founded, this zealous 
Anglican showed a surprising breadth of interest 
by contributing to its stock of books. So, .too, his 
successor in Virginia, Governor Spotswood, was 
one of the chief patrons of William and Mary 
College. 

In New York and Massachusetts, Governor 
Burnet left an enviable reputation as a man of 
scholarly and literary tastes. In New York he 
had among his political advisers a rather un- 
usual group of intellectual men, and during his 
residence in Massachusetts he was understood to 
be a contributor of essays to the lYetn England 
Weekly Journal. Governor Dudley, whatever his 
faults may have been, was a “gentleman and a 
scholar" who kept himself in sympathy with the 
literary and scientific activities of his time. 

The Anglican church also exerted an impor- 
isjfJ eiyiijjjfog AU.Oj.’Awnp. T.be .6.rfJ iw£> «wj- 
missaries of the bishop of London, Blair in Vir- 
ginia and Bray in Maryland, are almost as well 
known for their educational as for their religious 
activities. The Venerable Society emphasized the 
educational side of its missionary work, and in 
many southern parishes the Anglican lay reader 
was the first teacher. In New England also the 
Anglican clergy were an important intellectual 
force, helping their Puritan neighbors by the 
stimulus of competition and preparing the way 
for a more tolerant practice. 

Perhaps the finest gift of the English church 
to the life of New England was the mission of 
Geoige Berkeley, who lived from 1729 to 1731 in 
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die vicinity ol Newport. Dean Berkeley was the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitary who had hitherto 
visited the colonies, and was known already as a 
brilliant scholar. As the founders of Massa- 
chusetts had hoped to build up a "bulwark 
against Anti-Christ,” so Berkeley saw in the fresh 
and youthful life of the New World a refuge for 
Christian and Protestant civilization. He desired 
to establish an American college under Anglican 
auspices, but the project was not supported by 
the English government, and he returned to 
England much disappointed. 

Yet the time which Berkeley spent in Newport 
was not wasted. In a kindly way he used his 
influence against the sectarian spirit of New 
England Puritanism, and his sympathies were 
not confined within his own communion. After 
his return to England he gave generously to 
Yale College, both in books and in land, and 
he also contributed some books to the library of 
Harvard CoWtgt. Through dre sdravilws of fvrs 
intercourse and example he strengthened the in- 
tellectual life of the little colony where he lived, 
and his influence can be traced also in the found- 
ing of King's College in New York, 1754, under 
the leadership of his friend and disciple, Samuel 
Johnson. 

During this period there was substantial prog- 
ress in the founding and development of educa- 
tional institutions, and in the south the most 
important event rvas the founding of William 
and Mary College. Some subscriptions for such a 
college had been taken in Berkeley’s administra- 
tion; but little was accomplished until 1691, 
when the assembly sent commissary Blair to Eng- 
land with instructions to secure a charter. Blair 
appealed successfully to the queen and the king, 
and in 1693 came back with a royal charter, to- 
gether with a substantial endowment from the 
royal revenues. From time to time this endow- 
ment tvas increased by grants from the assembly 
and by private gifts. 

AVilliam and Mary College was thus founded 
under distinctly Anglican auspices and its close 
connection witli die cliurch continued through- 
out the colonial era. Commissary Blair him.self 
was its first president, holding tlie office for fifty 
years; its professors were generally clergyanen in 
charge of neighboring parishes, and emphasis 
was constantly laid upon training for the service 
of the Anglican church. About the college there 
was subsequently built die capital town of 
AVilliamsburg, which, widi its double attraction 
of the college and the seat of government, be- 
came a social centre of some importance. The 
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college itself passed through many vicissitudes; 
it was burned down in 1705, and, though soon 
restored, it was described about 1724 by one of 
its professors, the Reverend Hugh Jones, as “a 
college without a chapel, without a scholarship, 
and without a statute” having "a library without 
books comparatively speaking; and a president 
without a fixed salary till of late.” In 1729 the 
faculty consisted of President Blair and six pro- 
fessors, including two in theology and two in 
the school of philosophy. Though its influence 
in the colonial era was hardly comparable with 
that of Harvard, in Massachusetts, it trained 
a large proportion of the men who were to play 
conspicuous parts in the struggle for independ- 
ence. 

William and Mary was the only college in the 
south during the colonial era, and the demand 
for higher education had to be met by sending 
young men out of the colony either to England, 
or, occasionally, to one of the northern colleges. 
In the richer families an education over-seas 
was, therefore, more common than in New Eng- 
land. I 

In secondary and elementary education the 
south made some progress during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. A “grammar” school 
at Williamsburg gave preliminary training in 
Greek and Latin. In 1695 the Maryland assembly 
passed an act for one or more free schools in 
which Latin and Greek might be taught, but 
only one was established under its provisions, 
the King William's School at Annapolis. In 
1763, Governor Sharpe declared that there was 
not in Maryland even one good grammar-school. 

South Carolina during the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century passed a number of laws for 
the encouragement of education. In 1 71 1 the 
colony, with the co-operation of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, established a 
school in Charleston; and a few were established 
elsewhere through bequests by individuals or 
through the efforts of societies. 

North Carolina was probably the most back- 
ward of all the colonies, but even here a few 
schools were established during the first two 
decades of the eighteenth century, chiefly 
through the efforts of the Anglican church. The 
net results, however, were small, and in 1736 
Governor Johnston reproached the assembly 
with having “never yet taken the least care to 
erect one school, which deserves the name in this 
extended country.” 

None of tlie southern colonies had a genuine 
public-school system, but the deficiency in organ- 
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ized education was partly made up by private 
instruction, which, in South Carolina especially, 
employed a considerable number of persons 
during the latter part of the provincial era. In 
that colony also something was done for the poor 
by the rich through the institution of schools 
with free scholarships. 

Eight years after the incorporation of William 
and Mary College another institution for higher 
education was incorporated in ConneciicuL 
Yale College, like its predecessors in Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, was founded under strongly 
clerical influences, and was intended to be 
largely, though not exclusively, a training school 
for ministers. Most ol its promoters were Har- 
vard graduates, but in Connecticut there was a 
demand for a college nearer home, while in 
^lassachusetts many men felt that Harvard was 
drifting away from the orthodox standards. The 
act of 1701 incorporating the new college pro- 
vided for a board of trustees composed exclu- 
sively of ministers. 

For the next seventeen years the college led 
an extremely precarious existence. A part of 
the instruction was given at Saybrook, but some 
ol the students were provided for at various 
other places. Local Jealousies made it difhculi 
to fix a permanent scat for the college: but in 
1716 the trustees agreed upon New Haven, and 
their decision was sanctioned by the general 
court. There was still some resistance, and in 
1718 rival commencements were held at 
Weathersfield and New Haven: but by conces- 
sions to the disappointed towns the breach was 
soon healed. Meanwhile, donations were coming 
in from various quarters. Jeremiah Dummer 
collected a number of books for the college from 
friends in England, but the most important ben- 
efactor was Eiihu Yale, a native of Boston, who, 
after receiving his education in England, became 
a prosperous East Indian merchant, and gov- 
ernor for the East India Company at Madras. In 
1718, at the first New Haven commencement, the 
school was christened by its new name of Yale 
College, and in 1719 Timothy Cutler was made 
resident rector or president of the college. 

The college seemed at last to be definitely 
established; but it soon sustained a severe shock 
through the conversion of President Cutler to 
the principle of episcopal ordination. The trus- 
tees, however, proved equal to the occasion; 
Cutler was promptly deposed and a drastic rule 
was aefopted excluding from the government of 
tlie college any one who might be tainted with 
“Aniiiniati and Prelatical Conuptions." Yale 


Collie was thus more carefully forearmed 
against heresy than Harvard had ever been. 
Cutler's successors, Williams and Clap, both 
proved efficient administrators and safe theolo- 
gians, and the college became prosperous and 
infiuential. Vale was the academic headquarters 
of thorough-going Calvinism both for New Eng- 
land and the middle colonies; and it trained the 
two great Calvinistic teachers of the period, 
Jonathan Dickinson and Jonathan Edwards, 
who became later the first two presidents of the 
college of New Jersey. Some of the secular lead- 
ers of the middle colonies were also educated at 
Yale, including such New-Yorkers as William 
Smith the historian and William Livingston the 
politician and later revolutionary leader. 

The enthusiasm of Cotton Mather and his 
friends for Yale was largely due to their con- 
sciousness of waning influence at Harvard, where 
there had long been a vigorous contest between 
liberals and conservatives for the control of the 
college. The Mathers desired a new charter in 
place of the old one of 1 650, which should secure 
the doctrinal orthodoxy of the college. No act, 
however, which the colonists could agree upon, 
was acceptable to the crown or its agent the 
governor; until in 1707 the difficulty was solved 
by a short resolution declaring the old charter 
to be still in force. 

The more liberal element in the church was 
gradually inoeasing its representation in the 
corporation, and in 1707, with the help of Gov- 
ernor Dudley, they elected John Leverett as 
presidenL In 1717 the Mather influence suffered 
another severe check when two more ministers 
of the liberal school were elected to the corpora- 
tion. In 1722 the conservatives were strong 
enough to get through the general court a vote 
which, by adding the resident tutors to the cor- 
poration. would have eliminated the objection- 
able new members, but this project was blocked 
by Governor Shute. 

These controversies between ecclesiastical fac- 
tions. though petty enough in themselves, are 
historioUy significant because they involve the 
important issue of academic freedom against 
ecclesiastical control; and because the victory of 
the liberals made the college for the future one 
of the strong humanizing forces in New Eng- 
land life. In other wa)s, also, this was a period 
of educational progress for Harvard. In 1721 and 
1727 the London merchant. Thomas Hollis, estab- 
lished the first two professorships at the college, 
one in divinity and one in natural philosophy. 
The latter chair was assigned, in 1738, to John 
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Winthrop, a young graduate who during forty 
years of service was to be one of the best repre- 
sentatives in America of the scholar’s life. 

Educational progress came more slowly in the 
middle colonies. The Quakers of Pennsylvania 
believed thoroughly in elementary education, 
but they cared little for the higher learning, 
partly because they had no clergy requiring 
special teaching. The first college in Pennsyl- 
vania was not founded until 1755, and then the 
chief mover in the enterprise was Benjamin 
Franklin, a transplanted New-Englander. Per- 
haps the most important Pennsylvania school 
founded before that time was the one estab- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1697 and subsequently 
known as the William Penn Charter School. 

In New York the presence of two distinct 
nationalities interfered seriously with educa- 
tional progress, and, though there were schools 
in the province, they had a poor reputation. 
William Smith the historian, himself a native 
and prominent citizen of the province, wrote in 
1756 tliat the schools were “in the lowest order." 

In New Jersey a law authorizing towns to levy 
taxes for the support of public schools was passed 
as early as 1693, and during the next half-cen- 
tury a considerable number of schools were 
actually established. The educational leadership 
in New Jersey came largely from the Presby- 
terian church, which had gathered to itself not 
merely the original Presbyterians of Scotch-Irish 
stock, but their fellow-Calvinists from New Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany. Largely through 
the eilorls of Presbyterian ministers, the first 
charter of the College of New Jersey was granted 
in 1746, three of the four principal ministerial 
promoters being graduates of Yale, and one of 
Harvard. A year later, another Harvard grad- 
uate, Jonathan Belcher, became governor of 
New Jersey, and through his efforts a new 
cliartcr was granted, which placed the college 
upon a secure foundation. Thus the higher edu- 
cation of the middle colonies was in large meas- 
ure the product of New England training. No 
other college was founded in the middle region 
before 1750, but the subject was already attract- 
ing attention, and the next decade saw the 
founding of Columbia College under Anglican 
auspices at New York, and of the University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, the freest from 
ecclesiastical control of all the colonial colleges. 

An important evidence of a developing civili- 
zation is the accumulation of private and public 
libraries. In the endowment of the early Ameri- 
can colleges, notably of Harvard and Yale, do- 


nations of books had played an important part 
Gradually there developed in New England such 
considerable private collections as those of the 
Mathers and Thomas Prince. In the south the 
best-known private collection was that of West- 
over, in Virginia, which, when sold in 1778, num- 
bered nearly four thousand volumes, collected 
largely by William Byrd, the contemporary of 
Governor Spotswood, and showing broad literary 
and scientific interests. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
Reverend Thomas Bray collected and sent to 
various places in America small libraries, made 
up largely, but not wholly, of theological litera- 
ture. Most of these were in Maryland, but one 
of the most important was in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and there were three in New England. 
About 1729 the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel sent to New York a library of one 
thousand volumes for the use of the neighbor- 
ing clergy. Generally speaking, little was done 
by the colonists to develop these collections, but 
in 1698 the South Carolina assembly appro- 
priated money for the support of the library in 
Charleston, for which the distinction has been 
claimed of being the first public library in 
America. 

Of more importance as an indication of colo- 
nial initiative in this field was the public sub- 
scription library in Philadelphia founded by 
Franklin in 1731 and incorporated in 1742. 
Franklin tells us that “The institution soon man- 
ifested its utility, was imitated by other towns, 
and in other provinces . . . reading became fash- 
ionable; and our people, having no publick 
amusements to divert their attention from study, 
became better acquainted with books, and in a 
few years were observ’d by strangers to be better 
instructed and more intelligent than people of 
the same rank generally are in other countries.” 
A somewhat similar movement resulted in the 
formation of the Charleston Library Society in 
1743. 

The dei'clopment of journalism is one of the 
most important social facts of this provincial 
era. At the close of the seventeenth century 
there was not a single newspaper published in 
North America, and even after the founding of 
the Boston News Letter, in 1704, fifteen years 
passed before it had any rival on the continenL 
During the next two decades, however, news- 
papers were established in Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina. These were generally weekly 
publications, very imperfect in their reports of 
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American news, giving considerable space to 
English court lile and parliamentary ptocetlure 
and to scientific or literary essays. Though oitcn 
cautious about the expression ot editorial views, 
they became important agencies ol political con- 
troversy, and furnish to-day valuable sources ol 
mtormation upon numerous aspects of provin- 
cial politics. 

During the first hall ol the eighteenth century 
Boston was the chief journalistic centre in the 
colonies, and in J735 there were five newspapers 
simultaneously published in the town. There 
Franklin began his career as printer and journal- 
ist by assisting his brother in the publication 
ot the New Lngland Courant. Papers ol a much 
higher order were the New England Weekly 
Jouinal and the Weekly Rehearsal, afterwards 
continued in the Boston Weekly Rost, which had 
distinctly literary aims and received coniribu- 
lioiis Irum leading ministers and laymen. 

During the seventeenth century the clergy were 
almost the only educated professional men in 
Amenta. Lawyers were few and were regarded 
with suspicion, and there were few thoroughly 
trained physicians. During the next half<eniory 
there was a decided advance in all of these pro- 
fessions. The development ot the Anglican 
chuich brought into the middle and southern 
colonies a few clergymen like Blair in Virginia 
and Garden in South Carolina, who had shared 
in the best educational opportunities of their 
time and yet were ready to spend their lives in 
the New World. . . . 

The most scholarly Puritan minister of the 
next generation was Thomas Prince, a graduate 
ot Harvard in 1707, and for forty years pastor of 
the South Church in Boston, Prince found time 
to build up a large library and to write his schol- 
arly though fragmentary Chronological History 
of New England. In his dedication he enun- 
ciated principles of scholarship strikingly dif- 
ferent trom those of the Magnolia Christi. "I 
would not,” he said, "take the least iota upon 
trust, if possible,” and "I cite my vouchers to 
every passage.” 

The progress of the medical profession was 
comparatively slow. One of the best-known and 
in some respects most intelligent of American 
physicians during this period was William Doug- 
lass, the author of an entertaining but not quite 
trustworthy historical and descriptive account 
of the colonies. Strangely enough, the sceptical 
Douglass opposed inoculation as a protection 
against small-pox, while Cotton Mather defended 


it. William Smith gave a gloomy view of physi- 
cians in New York about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, declaring that there were few 
really skilful ones, while "quacks abound like 
locusts in Egypt.” South Carolina had a few 
physiaans who showed not only practical skill 
but some capacity for scientific research. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
lawyers were so lew th.rt even the most impor- 
tant judicial positions were often filled by men 
without specific legal training. This was true 
in the southern and middle colonies as well as 
in New England. In South Carolina, for in- 
stance, the first professional lawyer of whom 
there seems to be any definite record was Nicho- 
las Troti, who came to the province in 1698. . . . 

A wide-spread interest in natural science cor- 
responded to the contemporary tendency of Eng- 
lish thought: even Cotton Mather was interested 
in these studies, as were his contemporaries 
Joseph and Paul Dudley. Many Americans ot 
that time were members of the Royal Society ot 
London or contributors to its transactions, in- 
cluding the Winthrops and Paul Dudley in Mas- 
sachusetts, William Byrd in Virginia, and the 
physician Lining of South Carolina. In Phila- 
delphia the Quaker John Bartram won a 
European reputation as a naturalist; and there 
Franklin, in 1743, issued his appeal lor the 
formation of an American philosophical society 
CO stimulate and organize research. . . . 

Provincial society was growing richer, freer, 
more cosmopolitan in the eighteenth century, 
but it was felt by many to be losing in ethical 
and religious vigor. Significant as a protest 
against the prevailing tendencies ol the time was 
the religious revival which had for its chief 
preachers Jonathan Edwards and George White- 
field. The "Great Awakening” may be said to 
have begun in 1734 with the revival in Edwards’s 
Church at Northampton, in western ^^assachu- 
seits. A short period of comparative inaction 
followed, but in 1739 the smouldering fire was 
fanned into flame by the passionate eloquence of 
Whitefield. The new revival spread through the 
southern and middle colonies and produced a 
powerful impression upon nearly all classes. 
Even the unemotional Franklin found it hard 
at times to resist ihc spell of Whitefield’s oratory. 

Gradually, however, the inevitable reaction 
came; for the movement was unwelcome not only 
to those svho were tinged with the new secular 
spirit, but also to many who stood for the old ec- 
clesiastical order. . . . 
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An^lo-yrench Jlivalry 

Anglo-French rivalry for the political and ajmmcrcial ajntrol of North America falls 
into the period from 1689 to 1763. During that time four international and inter- 
colonial wars were fought. These conllicts, covering three-fourths of a century, ended 
vilh the I rcaty of Paris in 1763 and vastly affected the colonial possessions of England. 
France and Spain in North Amerira. In all of these wars the colonist played an 
important part. The economic strength of the Thirteen Colonies and their larger and 
more concentrated population aided greatly in helping England ultimately to achieve 
victor)' aver France in North America. 


1 . King William’s War, 1689 - 1697 : 
American Phase 

In the early phare of Anglo-French rivalry the map 
of A'orlh America was only slightly affected. King 
IVilliam's War settled nothing in America and left 
territorial holdings unchanged. However, George M. 
Wrong's account of this conflict in America shows 
the part played by the colonists in the early struggles 
between France and Englandl- 

.Massachlsetts, tvhose people had been thor- 
oughly aroused by the French incursions, re- 
solved to retaliate by striking at the heart of 
Canada by sea and to take Quebec. Sir William 
Phips, though not yet made Governor, would 
lead the expedition. The first blow fell in .Aca- 
dia. Phips sailed up the Bay of Fundy and on 
May II, 1690, landed a force before Port Royal, 
The French Governor surrendered on terms. 
The conquest was intended to be fingl, and the 
people were ollered their lives and property on 
the condition of taking the oath to be loyal sub- 
jects of William and Mary. This many of them 
did and wcie left unmolested. It was a bloodless 
victory. But Phips, tlie Puritan crusader, was 
something of a pirate. He plundered private 
property and was himself accused of taking not 
merely the silver forks and spoons of the captive 
Govenior but even his wigs, shirts, garters, and 
night caps. The Boston Puritans joyfully pil- 
laged the church at Port Royal, and overturned 
the high altar and the images. The booty was 

-Reproduced Irom The Conquest of .Vra France bs- 
Gerrtj-e M. Wrong. Vol. 10. The Chronicles of Ame’ric^. 
Crrprtigli! Vale L'nherriir Press. Pp. 17-23. 


considerable and by the end of May Phips, a 
prosperous hero, was back in BostoiL 

Boston was aflame with zeal to go on and con- 
quer Canada. By the middle of August Phips 
had set out on the long sea voyage to Quebec, 
with twenty-two hundred men, a force for 
a colonial enterprise of that time, and in aB 
some forty ships. The voyage occupied more 
than two months. Apparently the hardy car- 
penter-sailor, able enough to carry through a 
difficult undertaking with a single ship, lacked 
the organizing skill to manage a great expedi- 
tion. He performed, hotvever, the feat of navi- 
gating safely with his fleet the treacherous waters 
of the lower Sl LassTence. On the morning of 
October 16, 1690, watchers at Quebec saw the 
fleet, concerning which they had already been 
ss-amed, rounding the head of the Island of Or- 
leans and sailing into the broad basin. Breathless 
spectators counted the ships. There ivere thirty- 
four in sighL a few large vessels, some mere fish- 
ing crafL It svas a spectacle well calculated to 
excite and alarm the good people of Quebec. 
They mighL however, take comfort in the knowl- 
edge that their great Frontenac was present to 
defend iliem. A few days earlier he had been in 
Montreal, but, when there had come the start- 
ling news of the approach of the enemy’s ships, 
he had hurried down the river and had been 
received with shouts of joy by the anxious popu- 
lace. 

The situation was one well suited to Fron- 
tenac’s genius for the dramatic WTien a boat 
under a flag of truce put out from the English 
ships, Frontenac hurried four canoes to meet in 
The English envoy was placed blindfold in one 
of these canoes and was paddled to the shore. 
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Here two soldiers took him by the arms and led 
him over many obstacles up the steep ascent to 
the Chateau St. Louis. He could see nothing 
but could hear the beating of drums, the blow- 
ing of trumpets, the jeers and shouting of a 
great multitude in a town which seemed to be 
full of soldiers and to have its streets heavily 
barricaded. When the bandage was taken from 
his eyes he found himself in a great room of 
the Chiteau. Before him stood Frontenac, in 
brilliant uniform, surrounded by the most glit- 
tering array of officers which Quebec could 
muster. The astonished envoy presented a letter 
from Phips. It was a curt demand in the name 
of King William of England for the uncondi- 
tional surrender of all "forts and castles" in 
Canada, of Frontenac himself, and all his forces 
and supplies. On such conditions Phips would 
show mercy, as a Christian should. Frontenac 
must answer within an hour. When the letter 
had been read the envoy took a watch from his 
pocket and pointed out the time to Frontenac. 
It was ten o’clock. The reply must be given by 
eleven. Loud mutterings greeted the insulting 
message. One officer aied out that Phips was a 
pirate and that his messenger should be hanged. 
Frontenac knew well how to deal with such a 
situation. He threw the letter in the envoy’s 
face and turned his back upon him. The un- 
happy man, who understood French, heard the 
Governor give orders that a gibbet should be 
erected on which he was to be hanged. When 
the Bishop and the Intendant pleaded for mercy, 
Frontenac seemed to yield. He would not take, 
he said, an hour to reply, but would answer at 
once. He knew no such person as King William. 
James, though in exile, was the true King of 
England and the good friend of the King ol 
France. There would be no surrender to a pirate. 
After this outburst, the envoy asked if he might 
have the answer in writing. "Nol’’ thundered 
Frontenac. “I will answer only from the mouths 
of my cannon and with my musketryl" 

Phips could not take Quebec. In carrying out 
his plans, he was slow and dilatory.^ Nature 
aided his foe. The weather was bad, the waters 
belore Quebec were difficult, and boats grounded 
unexpectedly in a falling tide. Phips landed a 
force on the north side of the basin at Beauport 
but was held in check by French and Indian 
skirmishing parlies. He sailed his ships up dose 
to Quebec and bombarded the stronghold, but 
then, as now, ships were impotent against wdl- 
served land defenses. Soon Phips was short of 
ammunition. A second time he made a landing 


in order to attack Quebec from the valley of the 
Sl Charles but French regulars fought with mili- 
tia and Indians to drive off his forces. Phips held 
a meeting with his officers for prayer. Heaven, 
however, denied success to his arms. If he could 
not take Quebec, it was time to be gone, for in 
the late autumn the dangers of the St. Lawrence 
are great. He lay before Quebec for just a week 
and on the 23d of October sailed away. It was 
late in November when his battered fleet began 
to straggle into Boston. The ways of God had 
not proved as simple as they had seemed to the 
Puritan faith, for the stronghold of Satan had 
not fallen before the attacks of the Lord’s peo- 
ple. There were searchings of heart, recrimina- 
tions, and financial distress in Boston. 

For seven years more the war endured. Fron- 
tenac’s victory over Phips at Quebec was not vic- 
tory over ihe Iroquois or victory over the colony 
of New York. In 1691 this colony sent Peter 
Schuyler with a force against Canada by way of 
Lake Champlain. Schuyler penetrated almost 
to Montreal, gained some indecisive success, and 
caused much suffering to the unhappy Canadian 
settlers. Frontenac made his last great stroke in 
July, 1696, when he led more than two thousand 
men through the primeval forest to destroy the 
villages of the Onondaga and the Oneida 
tribes of the Iroquois. On the journey from the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, the old man of 
seventy-five svas unable to walk over the rough 
poruges and fifty Indians shouting songs of joy 
carried his great canoe on their shoulders. When 
the soldiers left the canoes and marched forward 
to the fight, they bore Frontenac in an easy 
chair. He did not destroy his enemy, for many 
of the Indians fled, but he burned their chief 
village and taught them a new respect for the 
power of the French. It was the last great effort 
of the old warrior. In the next year, 1697, was 
concluded the Peace of Ryswick; and in 1698 
Frontenac died in his seventy-ninth year, a hoary 
champion of France’s imperial designs. 

The Peace of Ryswick was an indecisive end- 
ing of an indecisive war. It was indeed one of 
those bad treaties which invite renewed war. 
The struggle had achieved little but to deepen 
the conviction of each side that it must make it- 
self stronger for the next fight. Each gave back 
most of what it had gained. The peace, however, 
did not leave matters quite as they had been. 
'The position of William was stronger than be- 
fore, for France treated with him and now recog- 
nized him as King of England. Moreover France, 
hitherto always victorious, with generals who 
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liad not known defeat, was really defeated when 
she could no longer advance. 

2. Queen Anne’s War, 1702-1713 

Veace between England and Franee lasted only five 
years after the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. When 
Charles II, King of Spain, died in 1700 without heirs, 
he left his entire possessions to Philip of Anjou, a 
grandson of Louis XIV, King of France. Thus a 
plan to partition the Spanish possessions, which had 
been under consideration by the major powers, was 
thwarted and England was left empty handed. Queen 
Anne was not slow to challenge the French and de- 
clared war shortly after her accession. The War of 
the Spanish Succession, known in America as Queen 
Anne’s War, ended with the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. The American phase of this struggle has been 
recounted in Greene's Provincial America.® 

After seven years of indecisive conflict, during 
which the colonists had been left largely to their 
own resources, the English government began to 
direct its attention more seriously to the North 
American situation. The desirability of the con- 
quest of Canada had been repeatedly urged upon 
the home government, and now had an unusu- 
ally zealous advocate in the person of Colonel 
Samuel Vetch, an adventurous Scotchman, who, 
after some service in the British army, came first 
to New York, where he married into the Living- 
ston family, and afterwards engaged in trade at 
Boston. In 170G, Vetch, with a number of other 
prominent Boston merchants, was convicted of 
trading with the enemy and fined, though the 
sentence was annulled by the crown on techni- 
cal grounds. This incident docs not appear to 
have affected his standing in England, and he 
had the advantage of considerable local knowl- 
edge of Canadian affairs gained during a recent 
visit. 

In March, 1709, a royal circular was issued to 
the northern governors announcing an expedi- 
tion against the French in accordance with 
Vetch’s proposals. A fleet was to be sent out 
from England with five regiments of British 
regulars, who were to be reinforced by Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island militia, and then to pro- 
ceed by sea against Quebec; Montreal was to 
be attacked by a land force from Albany, con- 
sisting of militia from New York, Connecticut, 

a Evans Itouicll Crccnc. Provincial America (New York- 
Harper .L- Ilrolliers, 1905), pp. I51-IG5. Copyright. 1905. 
by Harper L Brothers. Copyriglrt. 1933. hy Evarts Boulcll 
Ltcenc. Used by permission of the ptilrlishcrs. 
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New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and an auxiliary 
force of Indians. Vetch was given general super- 
vision of the enterprise, and the colonial govern- 
ments were required to furnish supplies and 
fixed quotas of militia. 

The plan was received with enthusiasm in 
New England, where it seemed to offer a per- 
manent solution of the perplexing French and 
Indian problem. The necessary preparations 
were therefore pushed forward with vigor. In 
the middle colonies the problem was less simple. 
For New York the new enterprise meant a de- 
parture from the quasi-neutral position which 
had hitherto saved the province from border 
warfare. Nevertheless, the expulsion of the 
French from Canada was a prize for which it 
was worth while to take some risks, so that the 
New York assembly contributed liberally in men 
and supplies; and, by the help of the Schuylers, 
some of the Iroquois were induced to co-operate. 
In New Jersey and Pennsylvania the Quaker in- 
fluence proved a serious obstacle. New Jersey 
finally made an appropriation of £3000, but 
Pennsylvania refused to take any part in the 
enterprise. Nevertheless, a strong force was col- 
lected and a commander chosen in the person of 
Francis Nicholson, who as governor or lieuten- 
ant-governor in New York, Virginia, and Mary- 
land, had had an unusually varied experience. 
His military capacity was never severely tested, 
but he was zealous and energetic. 

After all these preparations the colonists were 
finally disappointed by the failure of the home 
government to do its part. The supposedly more 
urgent demands of the European war led to 
a change of plan, and the troops formerly in- 
tended for Quebec were sent to Portugal. It was 
now proposed that with the help of English men- 
of-war then in American waters an attack should 
be made on Port Royal. The naval officers, how- 
ever, refused their co-operation, and the year of 
hard work and heavy outlay ended with no tan- 
gible result. 

Nevertheless, the leaders in America refused 
to give up the enterprise. Nicholson and Schuy- 
ler went to England to urge vigorous measures 
upon the government, and the latter took with 
him a party of Mohawk sachems who attracted 
much attention. The more ambitious expedi- 
tion to Canada was allowed to drop for the 
present, but one substantial result of these ap- 
peals was the Port Royal expedition of 1710, of 
rvhich Nicholson himself was commander-in- 
cliicf, with Vetch as adjutant-general. Four 
regiments of militia were furnished by New 
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England, and the English government con- 
tributed a few men-of-war with a regiment of 
marines. The French governor at Port Royal 
was too weak to resist so strong a force, and a 
week alter the arrival ol the fleet he was obliged 
to surrender. Acadia thereupon became the Brit- 
ish province of Nova Scotia and Port Royal be- 
came Annapolis Royal. 

Alter the capture ot Port Royal, Nicholson re- 
turned to England to urge once more the larger 
enterprise against Canada. During the summer 
of 1710 the ministry ot Godolphin and Marl- 
borough, which, though not distinctly partisan, 
had finally allied itself closely with the Whigs, 
was overthrown and a new Tory ministry came 
into office, ol which the leading members were 
Robert Harley, soon after created Earl of Ox- 
ford, and Henry St. John, who was also soon 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Bolingbroke. 
These men represented the reaction against the 
continental war policy of their predecessors, and 
they soon set themselves to secure peace with 
France. On the other hand, the idea of the con- 
quest of Canada appealed strongly to St. John, 
who wrote of the plan, “It is my favorite project, 
which I have been driving on ever since f came 
last into business, what will be an immense and 
lasting advantage to our country, if it succeeds, 
and what it it fails, will perhaps be particularly 
prejudicial to me.’’ 

A new campaign was therefore planned. 
Again, as in 1709, it was proposed to undcruke 
simultaneous movements by sea from Boston 
against Quebec and by land from Albany against 
Montreal. The attack on Quebec was to be 
made by a British fleet carrying seven regiments 
ot regular troops, and an additional force to be 
raised in New England. The land expedition 
was to consist of a few regulars, militia fitim 
fomrecCArciV jrni f.'K’ isNkiie sf?d 

quois Indians, all under the command of Gen- 
eral Nicholson. 

The desire of the government to keep the ex- 
pedition as secret as possible left the colonists 
only a scant allowance of time to make their con- 
tributions in men and supplies; but they seem, 
on the whole, to have given cordial and effective 
support. A conference of governors was held 
at New London to discuss the necessary arrange- 
ments. and even Pennsylvania consented to make 
a contribution in money. After some discussion 
the leading Quakers decided that they might 
"give the Queen money, notwithstanding any 
use she might put it to, that being not our part, 
but hers.” In Boston there was some friction be- 


tween the royal officers and the citirens, but the 
genera! court seems to have done all that could 
reasonably have been expected. Jn New York 
there was another diplomatic contest between 
Peter Schuyler and the able French agent Jon- 
caire, which resulted in securing the co-opera- 
tion of eight hundred Iroquois for the attack 
on Montreal. 

Once more the colonists were doomed to dis- 
appointment, and the responsibility for the fail- 
ure must rest mainly with the British naval and 
military commanders. The admiral of the fleet, 
Sir Hovenden Walker seems to have been faint- 
hearted as well as incompetent. The commander 
of the military forces, the notorious “Jack Hill,” 
a brother of the queen's favorite, Mrs. Masham, 
had been rapidly promoted in the face of Marl- 
borough's protests and had never shown capa- 
city for important military command. The fleet 
entered the St. Lawrence in August, 1711, but 
never reached Quebec; through a serious 
blunder, for which Walker was at least partially 
responsible, several transports were wrecked 
in the river with a loss ot several hundred sol- 
diers. There still remained a force decidedly su- 
perior to any that Vaudreuil could muster at 
Quebec, but neither Walker nor Hill had any 
heart for the undertaking, and after taking the 
advice of a council of war they determined to 
retreat. The failure of the Quebec movement 
required the abandonment of the New York en- 
terprise also, greatly to the disgust ot its com- 
mander. 

Few episodes in English colonial history are 
more humiliating than the failure of this Quebec 
expedition; and in New England, especially, 
there was sharp criticism of the management, 
“some imputing it to cowardice, but most to 
treachery.” An attempt was also made to throw 
Ah? a’pvss'? aAi? gw'Jif.'iT.TOe.vA 

and people for lack of proper support, but the 
cdiatge was eflectively answered by Dummer, the 
Massachusetts agent in London, in his Letter to 
a Noble Lo>d. 

Notwithstanding their disappointment, the 
colonists urged upon the home government a 
new attempt upon Canada, but the Tory min- 
isters were deep in the negotiations for peace, 
and in 1712 secured a general suspension of hos- 
tilities. After a long and exhausting war both 
parties were ready for concessions, and in 1713 
they agreed to the peace of Utrecht. The Spanish 
succession was settled by a compromise which 
was reluctantly and after some delay accepted 
by the Austrians; the establishment of the 
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Bourbon dynasty in Spain and its Colonial de- 
pendencies was recognized, but the union ot the 
French and Spanish crowns was carefully 
guarded against. Nevertheless, the tendency of 
the two related houses to act together proved 
more than once an important factor in the sub- 
sequent history of Europe and America. 

Of great significance for America are the pro- 
visions of the peace of Utrecht which mark the 
advance of England as a maritime power. Her 
position in the Mediterranean was strengthened 
by the acquisition of Port Mahon, in Minorca, 
and the fortress of Gibraltar, captured in 1704. 
Her interest in the Spanish trade was recognized 
by the Asian to clause, which gave to English 
merchants for thirty years the exclusive privilege 
of carrying on the African slave-trade with the 
Spanish-Amcrican colonies. In the West Indies 
the net result was comparatively small. St. Chris- 
topher became a wholly English possession, but 
the French retained their chief islands, which 
continued to be important stations for French 
privateers. 

The North American settlement brought seri- 
ous disappointment to both parties. Louis XIV 


was reluctant to give up Acadia and offered in- 
stead various concessions elsewhere: but he was 
finally forced to yield, although an opening was 
left for future controversy by the statement that 
the province was ceded “with its ancient limits.” 
With Acadia, England also established her claim 
to the Hudson Bay country and Newfoundland, 
though with certain reservations in the interests 
of the French fisheries. The old claim that the 
Iroquois were subjects of the king of England 
was now formally recognized by the French, 
though their efforts to bring the confederates 
under French influence were by no means finally 
abandoned. . . . 

For North America as a whole the peace of 
Utrecht marks, as no previous treaty with France 
had done, a real advance in the prestige of Eng- 
land. It was true that the French raids had re- 
tarded the spread of English settlements and that 
much damage had been done to New England 
trade and fisheries. Yet these losses were soon 
repaired and the net result of French military 
and diplomatic effort was a serious though not 
a decisive defeat. 



A Peaceful Interlude, i7i3~i744 

The great question of primacy in North America had to wait another half century 
after the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, for its final settlement. Meanwhile, colonial rivalry 
between France and England continued unabated. This rivalry was partly economic since 
both countries tried to supply Europe with desirable colonial products such as food and 
furs. The conflict also e.xtended to trade with the Indians and involved the important 
matter of retaining Indian friendship and support. The French steadily advanced far 
inland, building forts, and laying claim to the vast interior of North America. The 
building up of economic and naval strength, as well as the French penetration of Amer- 
ica, has been well told by Reuben Gold Thwaites in France in America, 1497-1763.* 


The War of the Spanish Succession, in Amer- 
ica called Queen Anne’s War (1702-1713), had 
greatly impoverished France, Louis XIV died in 
1715, overwhelmed with disappointment, for the 
wide-spreading empire which he had reared was 

< Reutren Gold Tfwaites, France in America (New 
YorE: Harper K; Brothers, 1905), pp. 89-99. Copyright, 
1905. by Harper R; Brothers. Copyright. 1933, by Jessie T. 
lliwaitcs. Usetl by permission of the publishers. 


now shorn on every hand, and numerous do- 
mestic calamities faced the throne. Immediately 
following his death the country came under the 
practical control of the benign Cardinal Fleuri, 
preceptor to the young king, and in 1726 he was 
made actual minister. Early in his career com- 
mercial restrictions were largely removed, to the 
immediate benefit of French commerce. We have 
a ready seen that earnest, although economically 
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unsound, measures had been taken for the de- 
velopment d£ Louisiana; Guadeloupe, Marti- 
nique, and the French half of Hayti also felt new 
life. In Canada, ice-bound half the year and 
with a roving population that lived largely on 
the fur-trade, feudalism seemed an ill-nurtured 
exotic; but Louisiana and these West Indian pos- 
sessions were, with their subtropical climate, par- 
ticularly adapted to the profitable use of slave 
labor and to the paternal form of government 
which France employed alike at home and in the 
colonies. Coffee and sugar from the French 
colonies began to drive from the European mar- 
kets the production of the rival English islands 
of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and their smaller neigh- 
bors; England was also, for a time, losing ground 
along the Mediterranean, in the Levant, and in 
far-off India. French merchant shipping grew 
from three hundred vessels, at the time of Louis’s 
death, to eighteen hundred in 1735. 

While Fleuri was dominating France, the 
English prime-minister was Sir Robert Walpole. 
Both statesmen strongly desired peace in western 
Europe, and in the face of many difficulties long 
maintained it. But there were irresistible forces 
at uork, largely originating in differences of tem- 
perament between the two peoples, svhich tended 
to neutralize their efforts at a good understand- 
ing. France and England were engaged in a long- 
standing rivalry for the possession of lands over- 
seas, which might be colonized and thereby made 
to assist in the development of national com- 
merce. Naval strength is the predominant factor 
in colonizing and the pushing of colonial trade. 
The mistress ot the seas controls the ocean lanes, 
can keep open against all comers the necessary 
lines of communication between the colonies and 
the mother-land, and in need can defend colonial 
coasts. 

England, more clearly than France, rectigni/cd 
this principle, and in a measure acted upon it 
Her perception had not at the time of our narra- 
tive attained to a thorough understanding; her 
efforts were lacking in continuity and cohesion, 
and much stupidity was sometimes displayed by 
her naval and military boards; but, impelled in 
great measure by the necessities of her insular 
position, she did much better than France, whose 
statesmen were so steeped in the back-door tur- 
moil of continental dynastic bickerings that they 
often quite lost sight of their colonies and the 
sea. The result was that soon her neglected na \7 
had shrunk to half the strength of that of Great 
Britain, ill-manned and ill-equipped as the latter 
generally was; and complications aiosc tor which 


France was unprepared and the reasons tor which 
not always at once comprehended by her 
leaders. 

English trade rivalry among the tribes of both 
the Ohio and the upper Great Lakes early be- 
came a serious matter with the officials and mer- 
chants of New France, and we find frequent ref- 
erences to it in the French documents of the 
period. Not only did wandering French and 
Engibh traders visit and tamper with each other’s 
Indians; but there svas much smuggling across 
the lines — French merchants obtaining low- 
priced goods from New York and Albany: Eng- 
lishmen purchasing peltries from French dealers, 
and even directly fiom coureurs de bots who 
operated in the region of Mackinac and Sault 
Ste. Marie and surreptitiously sought the English 
market. In 1724 it was affirmed by a careful ob- 
server that, contrary to law, Albany merchants, 
instead of exclusively patronizing tribes allied to 
the English, were obtaining four-hfths of their 
skins "from the French ot Mont Royall and 
Canada": and several English traders were prose- 
cuted and punished lor this serious offence. 

The issue relative to the proprietonhip of the 
trans-All^hany region was soon raised by Eng- 
lish officials. In 1686 Denonville reported to 
Versailles that letters written to him by Governor 
Dongan of New York "will notify you sufficiently 
of his pretensions which extend no less than 
from the lakes, inclusive, to the South Sea. 
Missilimakinac is theirs. They have taken its 
latitude: have been to trade there with our 
Outawas and Huron Indians, who received them 
cordially on account of the bargains they gave." 
Denonville pleads for definite information from 
the court, relative to the French claims, based on 
"a great many discoveries that have been made 
in this country, with which our registers ought to 
be loaded.” As usual, however, nothing was then 
done to check the fast-opening bud of English 
aspirations. Venailles waited until it had grown 
into a stout tree. 

By the close of the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century Englishmen were conducting a 
profitable but adventurous fur-trade upon the 
upper lakes and upon the Wabash and elsewhere 
throughout the Ohio basin, even as far south as 
the Creek towns on the sources of the Tennessee. 
Virginia and Pennsylvania were also beginning 
to exhibit interest in their own overlapping 
transmontane claims. Ic had always been asserted 
that the charters of the coast colonies carried 
their bounds far into the hinterland; but in an 
earliei period the contention seemed idle, for the 
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west was not tlien needed. Now that their citizens 
were creeping over the Alleghanies and meeting 
opposition on western waters, it seemed worth 
while formally to deny French ownership of the 
West. The king was, in 1721, requested by the 
Lords of Trade, on the recommendation of 
Governor Keith of Pennsylvania, to "fortify the 
passes on the back of Virginia"; also to build 
forts upon the Great Lakes, in order to "inter- 
rupt the French communication from Quebec to 
the River Mississippi.” But England herself was 
as yet in no hurry; she could afford to play a 
waiting game. Outside of the official class, the 
West was to tide-water provincials but a misty 
region; hence, for a generation longer, the rival 
forest traders were allowed to fight it out among 
themselves. 

In 1729, however, an official step towards 
strengthening the French position was taken by 
the chief engineer of New France, Chaussegros 
de Liiry, at the head of a small military recon- 
naissance which, during a lull in Iroquois oppo- 
sition, proceeded to the Ohio over the Cliatauqua 
portage, and surveyed the river down to the 
mouth of the Great Miami. Up to this time the 
French, familiar with the country eastward, had 
not penetrated much farther to the northwest 
than the shores of lakes Superior and Nepigon 
In common with the English, however, they were 
showing a renewed interest in seeking the suppo- 
sititious waterway through the American con- 
tinent that should more closely unite Europe 
with China and India. Between 1719 and 1747 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, reluctantly spurred 
by popular demand, made several half-hearted 
attempts to discover the Northwest Passage, 
which many thought to emerge from the western 
shore of Hudson Bay. 

Dining the same period the explorers of New 

hiT72() d themselves with similar projects. 

In 1720 the Jesuit traveller and historian. Father 
C.l arlesoix, was despatched from France on a 
tou. of observation with this end in view. After 
’■suing the Mississippi Valley and talking with 
ndcis and Indians, he did not think a Tom in 

recommended to 
nL iradc-routcs across the continent 

.cific b> means of some west-flowing river — 

Clarks younger brother 


William. The other plan was to establish a line 
of posts among the Sioux of the plains, and thus 
creep into and across the interior. This latter 
project was adopted; but nothing further re- 
sulted than the erection (1727) of a post on Lake 
Pepin, on the upper Mississippi, which was soon 
abandoned owing to a fresh outbreak of the hos- 
tile Foxes, who held the Fox-Wisconsin waterway. 

About the time of the abandonment of this 
scheme, the commander at Lake Nepigon was 
Pierre Gaultier de Varenne, Sieur de la Vdrend- 
rye. His imagination fired by the optimistic 
reports of Indians, whose notions of geography 
were often quite vague, he conceived a plan for 
seeking the Pacihe by means of the vast net-work 
of lakes and rivers that stretches westward from 
Lake Superior by way of Pigeon River, Lake of 
the Woods, Rainy Lake and River, Lake Winni- 
peg, the Assiniboin, and the Saskatchewan. His 
report that the ocean might thus be reached 
within five hundred leagues from Lake Superior 
won powerful official support; he was accord- 
ingly granted a monopoly of the fur-trade north 
and west of Lake Superior, upon the supposed 
profits of which he was to undertake extensive 
exploring expeditions. 

V<5rendrye suffered from the customary fickle- 
ness of court patronage, and through the machina- 
tions of rivals soon found himself neglected and 
a bankrupt. Nevertheless, with marvellous 
perseverance, he had by the year 
1738 established what was officially styled the 
Post of the Western Sea,” a line of six "forts 
ui t of stockades . . . that can give protection onl v 
against the Indians ... and trusted generally to 
t c care of one or two officers, seven or eight 
soldiers, and eighty engages. From them the 
English movements can be watched” and "the 
discovery of the Western Sea may be accom- 
plislicd. These outposts were St. Pierre on 
Rainy Lake. St. Charles on Lake of the Woods, 

aurepas at the mouth of the Winnipeg, Bour- 
bon on the east shore of Lake Winnipeg, La 
Rcinc on the Assiniboin, and Dauphin on Lake 
Manitoba; to them Verendrye’s successor, St. 
Pierre, added La Jonquitre on the upper Sas- 
katchewan, near the site of the modern Calgary. 

It was from La Reine that Verendrye’s son Pierre, 
known as the chevalier, made a famous expedi- 
tion winch resulted, on New Year’s Day, 1743, 

•n sig ting the Bighorn Range, a hundred and 
twenty miles cast of Yellowstone Park, long ac- 
counted the first view of the Rockies by white 
men. * 

These explorations in ihe northwest, accom- 
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panied as they were by incidents which would 
make a thrilling volume of wilderness adventure, 
furnished a stirring object-lesson for the young 
men of France. They served a still stouter pur- 
pose in preserving the life of the colony. During 
much of the time from 1G82 until the Brituh 
conquest, and especially after 1712, the most im- 
portant trade-route to the hfississippi, the Fox- 
Wisconsin waterway, was closed to the French, 
owing to the “bad heart" of the Fox Indians and 
their allies. At times the Foxes entered into 
compacts which, combined with the Iroquois 
barrier on the upper Ohio, practically closed the 
Mississippi from the north and east. Numerous 
and costly military expeditions against this for- 
midable enemy were of small avail. The lur- 
trade of the West, so essential to the life ol New 
France, was nearly paralyzed; the people of the 
Illinois, on the farther side of the barrier, had 
become almost exclusively patrons of the south- 
ern trade; profitable fur-bearing animals had re- 
treated from the hunters farther and farther in- 
land; and now little was left to the forest mer- 
chants of Quebec and Montreal save the peltries 
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snatched from the barren lands ot the far north- 
wesL 

For a generation die “Post of the Western Sea" 
caused grave concern among the “smug ancient 
gentlemen" of the Hudson's Bay Company. The 
southern half of the enormous territory which 
Charles had so freely granted to them was domi- 
nated by the adventurous French, who not only 
alienated the confidence of the tribesmen, but 
won the native trade. Rivalry such as this was 
fartlier-reaching than when the Canadians held 
die shore forts upon the bay and attempted to 
operate them from the sea, for the latter were 
now in their element as wilderness rangers. 
Moreover, the men of France now had at their 
back a chain of forts quite stout enough for im- 
mediate needs, stretching across the continental 
interior like a gigantic letter T, its horizontal 
bar a transcontinental system extending from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the head-waters of the 
Saskatchewan, and its stem commanding the en- 
tire length of the Mississippi River and its ap- 
proaches. The outlook for the English was not 
encouraging. 


IV 


Seeking Indian Support 

Peace could not long be mamuined between the French and Englijh. and King 
George’s AVar broke out in 1741. It lasted four years. The English and French colonials 
[ilayed an important part in the war. New Englanders captured Louisbourg. the great 
French stronghold on Cape Breton Island, but this was returned to the French in the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Before, during, and after this conflict, the Indians had an 
important role in the struggle for imperial control of North America England resorted 
to presenting gifts of munitions, hardware, and textiles to retain the support of the 
Indians in the Ohio Valley. The French, as Wilbur R. Jacobs avers, could not match the 
large English gifts and used force as a means of subduing the western Indians. After the 
French, aided by some Algonquian waniots, destroyed Pickawillany, an Indian village 
on the Miami River friendly to the English, Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia pleaded 
successfully with the Board of Trade for more gifts for the friendly Indians. The 
English found it profitable to continue this policy. This method of winning Indian sup- 
port has been described by Jacobs tn his book. Diplomacy and Indian Gifu ' 


Anglo-French competition in giving presents 
to the Iroquois and their allies had been carried 
5 Reprinted from Diplomacy and Indian Gift* by 
Wilbur R. Jacobs with the permission of Ihc author and 
of the publishers. Stanford University Press Pp I15-II9 


on peacefully from the time of the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chajselle in 1748 through the year 1751. From 
this time on, however, certain events transpired 
to bring to an end this period of peaceful com- 
petition. A new governor, Robert Dinwiddie, 
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energetically took over the reins of leadership for 
the colony of Virginia and made extensive plans 
for new treaties and presents for the Ohio tribes. 
Furthermore, the Ohio Company’s far-reaching 
scheme for the settlement of Western lands be- 
came a part of Virginia’s plan for the "purchas- 
ing” of native lands with gifts of merchandise. 
These factors combined with the activities of the 
traders to bring increasing pressure upon the 
French. As a result, the French, with their backs 
against the wall, were forced to use more aggres- 
sive measures in dealing with the Indians. 

This period of force began with the fall of 
Pickawillany in June 1752, and ended with the 
capitulation of Washington at Fort Necessity in 
July 1754. Violence began this era in the contest 

for the control of the New World violence 

which 6nally resulted in the Seven Years’ War. 
From the beginning to the end of the period 
huge British gifts of textiles, hardware, and 
munitions were poured upon the Ohio Iroquois 
and their confederates. The French, on the other 
hand, unable to compete with such large gifts, 
simply resorted to force as a method of subduing 
the Indians — and not without success. 

The first step necessary to restore French pres- 
tige among the Ohio Indians and those of Lake 
Erie was to crush the budding British-Miami 
alliance. According to the enthusiastic reports of 
Robert Dinwiddie, the new lieutenant governor 
of Virginia, the Miamis (called Twightwees by 
the English) were a vast confederacy capable of 
mustering ten thousand 6ghting men. In 1748 
at Lancaster, the Twightwees had consummated 
an alliance with the British; and by the earlv 
part of 1752, La Demoiselle openly declared that 
he was against the French and for the British 
alliance French represenutives along the Ohio 
stated *at by 1752 all the Indians along what 
±ey caUed the Beautiful River were sympathetic 
or die?'® become dangerous 

Th?F ^ Pickaivillany. 

The French had found this situation to be true 
IS hen two soldiers were scalped for their careless- 
ness in exposing diemselves near the Twightwee 
tois-n. Such was the state of affairs that had been 
brought about by the factor of British ^ 
eing handed out competitively as gifts^ and 
being utilized as articles of trade. ® 

haCe ?Twi' Jr"*" “i"”" P'^bawillany would 
e a tisofold signiRcance. Valuable Brin-.i, 


summer’s heat of 1752 to bring a present of goods 
to Old Briton’s village, the French decided to 
act. Virginia’s present reached Pickawillany, but 
Old Briton was not alive to receive it. The astute 
French had deceived the Tisdghtw'ees by bestow- 
ing on them a French coat and some tvampum 
as a token of good will. Then, after the natives 
had relaxed their vigilance and the majority of 
the warriors had gone out hunting, a force of 
two hundred forty French and Indians swooped 
down upon the defenseless village on Tune 21, 
1752. 

The attacking party of French Indians had re- 
ceived a present of two belts of wampum from 
the governor of Canada and instructions to con- 
fiscate English goods and to kill the Indians 
allied with the English; but they were told not 
to murder the English traders if this could be 
avoided. These instructions were observed in 
part. In their plundering after the victory, how- 
ever, the attacking Algonquian Indians exhibited 
great savagery. When William Trent arrived, he 
found the village in deep mourning; Old Briton, 
the Piankashaw “king,” had been boiled and 
eaten only a few yards atvay from the settlement 
As an expression of the sympathy of the Vir- 
ginia government, Trent bestowed a scarlet cloak 
upon Old Briton’s young son. A complete outfit 
of clothes was prepared and presented to the 
widow of the slain chief. In distributing the re- 
mainder of the goods, Trent allotted hats, shirts, 
jackets to tlie young Piankashaw 
mg, to the Turtle or Musheguanockgue, and 
to two other Tivightwee leaders. 

William Trent expected an Iroquois declara- 
^ ^ result of this massacre. Even 
the Maryland Gazette reported that the Six Na- 
uons were exasperated and that those tribes liv- 
ing on the Ohio had declared war on the attack- 
ing French Indians, vowing not to leave one of 
^ "tomahawks and black wampum 
hpa among the Indians, and nothing was 

he^d but talk of "blood and revenge.” Despite 
such rumors however, the Iroquois did not de- 

DunthT'L f had successfully 

punished the rebellious Twighttvees. 

news of the massacre 
rom Thomas Burney, one of the two traders 

^d Pe^P'? P^'^bawillany, botli Virginia 

S^eir indolence presents to 

reeled S Robert Dinwiddie 

by Williarn^ Jgence,” ts-hich was confirmed 
y illiam Trents journal, the Vireinia Gov- 

‘be Board of T^de. 
nclosing a tentative list of goods to be used as 
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presents and a copy of Trent’s journal, he pleaded 
the urgenc)' of appropriating money from quit- 
rents to cover the costs of gifts. The Virginia 
Governor gave the ordering of presents the same 
attention that characterize this administration 
in other matters. This is illustrated in his 
“Sletcli of goods siiicahle for a Present.” Here 
proportions of each item, from strouds and half- 
thicks to bed lace and linens, were specified. 
True to his Scot ancesir). Dinwiddie even di- 
vided the various "pieces” of garlix into fractions 
to be used to fashion shirts for men and women. 

Dints iddie's correspondence also partially re- 
veals how the new Coternor became further ac- 
quainted with die neetls of the Indians. Shortly 
after Dinwiddle’s arrival in Virginia, Thomas 
Cresap. the Maryland frontiersman, wrote to 
inform the new Governor of the method of giv- 
ing wampum and of inviting the Indians to a 
council. At this lime, Cresap also recommended 
Andrew Montour as a person of good character 
and a capable interpreter, who vs-as much be- 


loved by the Indians. It was, therefore, a well- 
informed governor who dispatched the trader, 
Thomas Burney, to the Twightvsees with a 
wampum message stating that Virginia would 
send presents of arms, powder, and clothing in 
the spring of 1753. So great was Dinw'iddie’s 
laith in presents that he declared tfiat he knew 
of no better method of securing the friendship of 
the Indians than by the use of gifts. 

The Board of Trade, fully av\-are that the 
powerful Twightwee confederacy was important 
for the security of the colonies and for the pro- 
tection of trade and commerce, voted a sum, not 
to exceed £1,000, to be used for gifts. This 
amount was to be taken out of the revenue re- 
ceived from the tax of two shillings per hogs- 
head of tobacco exporied. In Dinwiddle's own 
words, the Board of Trade acknowledged that 
the most eiTcctual way to gain the friendship of 
the Indians was by " . . . making them 
presenu. ..." 


V 


Jhe 7mal Phase of the Conjlici 

Tilt Frcncii and Indian War represented the final phase of the struggle between Eng- 
land and France in North America. The veestward expansion of both powers, par- 
ticularly in the Ohio Valley, brought on a decisive war. Beginning in 175^, the English 
suffered one defeat after another. In 1758, boweser, England captured louisbourg. Fort 
Fronienac. and Fort Duquesne; in 1759 and 1700 Quebec and Afonireaf, respectively, fell 
into English hands. By 1760 England had dernonstraied her superiority and she was able, 
to dictate peace terms in 1763. 


1. A Contrast of English and French 
Settlement 

Compact settlement, political matuTify, and eco- 
nomic growth in the English colonies were among the 
factors which contributed to France’s defeat in the 
French and Indian War. Herbert L. Osgood in ku 
monumental fourvolume study of the American colo- 
nies has shown clearly how differently the French and 
English colonies had developed by the mid-eight- 
eenth century.* These differences were to have a 

• Herbert 1_ Osgood. The American Colanies in the 
Eighteenth Century (New York: Columbia Unnersity 
Press. 1924). IV, pp 280-85. Used by permiuion of the 


fundamental effect on the outcome of the French 
and Indian IVar. 

In the process of colonization, expansion, or 
empire building, by whatever name it is de- 
scribed. land and trade are the two impersonal 
objects sought, while increase in the number of 
the populations involved, with their physical and 
spiritual improvement, and that of the world at 
Urge, is the only justifiable and ultimate goal 
of the effort. A treatment of the subject which 
chrom any one of these three eiements into the 
foreground, to the neglect or undue obscuring 
of the others, is onesided and inadequate. In 
tracing the development of the Anglo-American 
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colonics during the eighteenth century we have 
now reached a point rvhere the influence result- 
ing from the slow but steady expansion of more 
than a century began to make itself decisively 
felt upon the question of the balance between 
the French and the British on the continent. 
The colonies of both nations had been expand- 
ing, but in different ways, and by virtue of this 
the character of the two movements had been 
made apparent. The expansion of the French 
had been the result of exploration and trade, 
following the river and lake systems of the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi and extending through 
vast .spaces in the interior of the continent. It 
had started from the lower St. Lawrence and ex- 
tended westward through the region of the Great , 
Lakes and thence down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico. There the province of 
Louisiana had been founded, and from Mobile 
and New Orleans as centres a reflex movement 
up the Mississippi and northeastward toward the 
Carolinas had been started. The two had met 
in the Illinois country and as the result a chain 
of trading posts had been established connecting 
Canada and Louisiana, The process had been a 
quiet and a rapid one and its effect seemed to 
be to block the westward advance of the British 
and to preempt the interior of the continent for 
the French. Such was the hope of the French 
when, by the middle of the century, this stage in 
the process had been reached. It was also the 
fear of the leaders among the British when, at 
the same time, they awoke to a sense of what had 
been accompli.shed. 

Viewed superficially, the achievement of the 
French was brilliant and impressive. It had been 
carried to success by means of the fur trade with 
the Indian tribes of the Great Lakes and upper 
Mississijipi. ^Vith an irresistible passion for the 
wild and lawless life of the forest, the most active 
and adventurous part of the male population of 
Canada rushed into the fur trade and spread 
themselves in small and widely detached bodies 
throughout the interior of the continent. 
Neither the restraints of the Church or the gov- 
ernment. nor the monopoly of trading com- 
panies, could control or regulate their action. 
\yhercver they went they spread among the na- 
tives the blighting inlluence of French brandy 
and lust, and with a total disregard of the condi- 
tions of the market cooperated with the .savages 
in the rapid reduction or exhaustion of the stock 
of fur-bearing animals throughout large sections 
ot the svest. A few priests and soldiers follosved 
m the wake of the conreurs de bois and a chain 


of trading posts, located at strategic centres, was 
established. In this way, and by means of such 
treaties and alliances svith the Indians as accom- 
panied the process, the claims of the French 
were extended over vast areas, but such occupa- 
tion of the soil or spread of population as to 
give a firm support to the claims was not effected. 
The agriculturists, the substantial part of the 
Canadian population, were confined to the lower 
St. Lawrence valley and there they remained. 
Scarcely any foreign trade developed, furs and 
certain minor products being exported to France. 
The population never even reached a hundred 
thousand in number and their rate of increa.se, 
rapid though it was, was never such as to enable 
them to spread far into the interior. Above 
Montreal settlements were very scattering. The 
European French have never been a migrating 
people and, after the Huguenots had been ex- 
cluded from New France, there was no longer a 
chance for a large influx of people from the Old 
World. The portals of New France were even 
more closely barred against the victims of old 
world persecution than were those of New Eng- 
land, and it was from this class that jVmerica 
received its largest and most valuable reinforce- 
ment. It therefore follows that French coloniza- 
tion in North America, romantic, daring, bold 
in conception and execution though it was, 
favored also by certain great natural advantages, 
as a political and social fabric was weak and 
unsubstantial. The government of the French 
possessed the military strength which results from 
autocracy; such strength as comes from perfect 
unity and the exclusion or repression of all dis- 
sent belonged to its religion. But notwithstand- 
ing these, Canada found its chief protection in 
its inaccessibility, in the frigid cold ot its long 
winters, and in the almost impregnable strength 
of the citadel at Quebec. Louisiana and the 
Illinois Country did not seriously count. For 
military purposes their imposing array of In- 
dian allies, though necessary, were quite as much 
a source ot weakness as of strength. When it 
came to the final test, the chief contribution of 
the west was the coureurs de hois who came back 
to fight for the lilies ot France. 

The propriety, reason or necessity for the 
long struggle between the French and British for 
supremacy in Europe and in the world outside 
has been touched upon elsesvhcre and need not 
detain us here. What concerns us now is the 
position of the British colonies on the North 
American continent as compared with the de- 
pendencies of France. The svord "type” has been 
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borrowed from the natural sciences to indicate 
what is characteristic in social and political 
organization. So far as that term is applicable. 
It may be used here, though in a very general 
sense, brielly and upon a subject the general 
nature of which is well knowm. No fact is more 
familiar than this, that in all important respects 
the British colonies were the opposite of the 
French. They were situated along the Atlantic 
seaboard, within a temperate region as to 
climate, exposed to approach from abroad and 
dominated by no single river system. They had 
been settled at a variety of different centres along 
a coast a thousand miles in length, and by 
colonists who were moved by a variety ot motives. 
A multiple system of colonies, instead of a single 
province, had resulted. The settlers became 
mainly agriculturists on a large or small scale. 
Certain trade centres developed, through which 
an active commerce not only with Great Britain 
but with other parts of the world was carried on. 
The fur trade was also prosecuted in various 
degrees m all the colonies. 

From those regions which lay adjacent to the 
frontier large numbers of fur traders were con- 
tinuously sent into the wilderness, and the 
morals which they exhibited and the methods 
which they pursued were not essentially different 
from those of the French, except that they 
usually failed to conceal in any manner their 
brutality or dishonesty by the bonhommte which 
made the Gaul so attractive. The grossness of 
the Englishman or Dutchman was not usually re- 
lieved by a show of wit or manners. With the 
British, as with the French, Indian relations 
were closely connected with the fur trade, spe- 
cially so far as they alfccted the remoter tribes. 
The alliance with the Iroquois also rested to a 
large extent on this trade. But in the case ol 
nearly all the colonies the extension of settle- 
ment and pressure of population, steadily en- 
croaching on the hunting grounds of the nativw, 
constituted the most important element in the 
problem. The British advanced slowly but stead- 
ily, like an organized army, toward the west, an 
only now and then planted a trading post, i e 
Oswego, some distance in advance of the mam 
line of settlement. Until a late period th^ had 
little knowledge of the interior, and shtwed 
little curiosity concerning it. They were not Imld 
explorers, but rested their claims on the original 
sea to sea charters rather than on cxpedilions 
along the water ways of the west and the plant- 
ing of trading posts at remote points. 

To a certain extent the principles c 




their government rested were autocratic, but 
these as time went on were more and more ob- 
scured by the influence of the representative 
assemblies and the policies of self government 
which in all the colonies emanated from them. 
Though the English, Scotch and Scotch Irish, 
with other components which made up the mass 
ot the colonists, were combative by nature, maiie 
so by their religion and their inherited ideas and 
qualities in general, they were also strongly in- 
dividualistic and frugal. They had not been 
reared under the military monarchies of the 
continent of Europe and, unlike tlie French, 
were not accustomed to move at the word ot 
command. 1 heir assemblies controlled the purse 
and in the great majority of cases, where the 
assemblies did not control the government, 
strained relations existed between them and the 
colonial executives. The pressure exerted by the 
imperial government in support of us executives 
was weak and ineffective. Therefore the forces 
which tended toward military efficiency were not 
strong, and the crude militia systems which were 
established when the colonies were founded con- 
tinued essentially undianged The particularism 
of the different colonies, as directly expressed 
through the assemblies, made it very difficult, if 
not impossible, for them to unite In joint meas- 
ures of offence or even of defence, unless they 
were directly imperilled. No machinery for se- 
curing joint action among them had yet been 
devised, and in time of need the only resort 
was to exhortations by the British government, 
requisitions in the form of quotas, and occa- 
sionally direct military assistance from the same 
quarter. In no respect was the difference be- 
tween the French and the British in North 
America greater than in the adaptability of their 
political systems to the effective prosecution ot 
war. So far inferior were the British to the 
French in this respect that, though in natural 
combativeness the two peoples were not unlike, 
it went far to counteract a superiority on the 
part of the British in population of about fifteen 
to one. 

As the middle of the eighteenth century ap- 
proached, the expansion of these two peoples 
had reached a point where they became fully 
conscious of each other's presence. As they be- 
lieved diemselves to be natural enemies, and 
that, as it were, by divine decree fitly reflected 
in the terrestrial order, the only natural relation 
between them was one of hostile rivalry, and 
each began to protect itself according to the ap- 
proved methods of the time against its opponent. 
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This method involved rapid and decisive ad- 
vance or aggression at pivotal points or along 
lines where frontiers approached most closely. 
The object of this was to seize desirable territory, 
confirm the hold on trade routes, favorably in- 
fluence the Indian tribes and thus confirm and 
extend trade relations and treaties of alliance 
with them. All this was done with about equal 
rapidity by both the British and French during 
the years which immediately followed the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle. While commissioners at 
Paris were vainly trying to find an adjustment of 
boundaries which might be permanent, soldiers 
and traders under authority from their govern- 
ments were pushing forward and upsetting pre- 
vious arrangements. As events rapidly succeeded 
one another, it became evident that, though the 
last war had been sluggish, the peace which con- 
cluded it was likely to be only a brief truce, and 
the slow gathering of torces in the wilderness and 
along the frontier, as well as in Europe, was pre- 
paring for a more decisive struggle than any 
which had preceded. . . . 


2 . The Treaty of Paris, 176.3 

The Treaty of Paris ended the struggle between 
England and France in America which had con- 
tinued for nearly three-quarters of a century. The 
terms of the treaty show how completely victorious 
the British had been in the conflict.’* 


IV. His most Christian MAjF.STy renounces j 
pretensions, which he has heretofore formed, 
might form, to Nova Scotia or Acadia, in all i 
parts, and guaranties the whole of it, and wi 
all Its dependencies, to the King of Great Britai 
moreover, his most Christian Majesty cedes ai 
guaranties to his said Britannic Majesty, in fi 
right, Canada, with all its dependencies, as w( 
as the Island of Cape Breton, and all the oth 
islands and coasts, in tlie gulph and river - 
Laurence, and, m general, every thing that c 
pends on the said countries, lands, islands ai 
coasts svuh the sovereignty, property, possessio 
and all rights, acquired by treaty or othenvi; 
ssh.ch the most Christian King, and the crov 
of France, have had till now over the said cou 
tries, islands, lands, places, coasts, and their i 
habitants, so that the most Christian King ced 
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and makes over the whole to the said King, and 
to the crown of Great Britain, and that in the 
most ample manner and form, without restric- 
tion, and without any liberty to depart from the 
said cession and guaranty, under any pretence, 
or to disturb Great Britain in the possessions 
above-mentioned. His Britannic Majesty, on his 
side, agrees to grant the liberty of the Catholic 
religion to the inhabitants of Canada: he will 
consequently give the most precise and most 
effectual orders, that his new Roman Catholic 
subjects may profess the worship of their re- 
ligion, according to the rites of the Romish 
church, as far as the laws of Great Britain per- 
mit, His Britannic Majesty further agrees, that 
the French inhabitants, or others who had been 


subjects of the most Christian King in Canada, 
may retire, with all safety and freedom, wher- 
ever they shall think proper, and may sell their 
estates, provided it be to subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, and bring away their effects, as well as 
their persons, without being restrained in their 
emigration, under any pretence whatsoever, ex- 
cept that ot debts, or of criminal prosecutions: 
the term limited lor this emigration shall be 
fixed to the space of eighteen months, to be com- 
puted from the day of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the present treaty. 

V. The subjects of France shall have the 
liberty ol fishing and drying, on a part of the 
coasts ol the Island of Newfoundland, such as it 
is specified in the Xlllth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht; which article is renewed and confirmed 
by the present treaty (except svhat relates to the 
is and of Cape Breton, as well as to the other 
islands and coasts in the mouth and in the gulph 
o St. Laurence:) and his Britannic Majesty con- 
sents to leave to the subjects of the most Chris- 
tian King the liberty of fishing in the gulph St. 
Laurence, on condition that the subjects of 
trance do not exercise the said fishery but at the 
distance of three leagues from all the coasts be- 
onging to Great Britain, as well those of the 
continent as those of the islands situated in the 
said gulph of St. Laurence. ,A.nd as to what re- 
ntes to the fishery on the coasts of the island of 

gulph, the subjects 
e most Christian King shall not be permitted 
to exercise the said fishery but at the distance of 
fifteen leagues from the coasts of the island of 
Gape Breton; and the fishery on the coasts of 
or .'Acadia, and every svhere else out 
the said gulph. shall remain on the foot of 
former treaties. 


^hig ol Great Britain cedes the 
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islands nf St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, 

(0 his most Christian Majesty, to serve as a 
shelter to the French fishermen; and his said 
most Christian Majesty engages not to fortify 
the said islands; to erect no building upon them, 
but merely for the convenience of the fishery; 
and to keep upon them a guard of fifty men only 
for the police. 

VII. In order to re-establish peace on solid and 
durable foundations, and to remove for ever al 
subject of dispute with regard to the limits of 
tile British and French territories on the con- 
tinent of America; it is agreed, that, for the fu- 
ture, the confines between the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty, and those of his most 
tian Majesty, in that part of the world, shall be 
fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the 
middle of the river Mississippi, from its source 
to the river Iberville, and from thence, by a line 
drawn along the middle of this river, and uie 
lakes Maurepas and Pontcharirain. to 
and for this purpose, the most Christian « g 
cedes m full right, and guaranties to his Briu 
nic Majesty, the river and port of the ^ o ’ 
and every thing which he possesses, • 

possess, on the left side ot the 
except the town of New Orleans, and the « 
on which it is situated, which shall rem 
France; provided that the navigation o 
Mississippi shall be equally free, as 
subjects of Great Britain as to those of " 
in its whole breadth and length, 
to the sea, and expressly that ^ ,he 
tween the said island of New Or oassage 
right bant o[ .ha, river, a, we « „ip. 

both m and out of its mouth, it .ubiccts 

ulated, that the vessels belonging o visited, or 
of either nation shall not be ’ jy wliatso- 

subjected to the payment of any 
ever. The stipulations, inserted u 
article, in favour ol the ini’*"* j" ,he inhabi- 
shall also take place with 

tants of countries ceded by this a ypjiore 

VIII. The King of Great . qI Marie 

to France the islands of and of 

Galante, of Desirade, of • ar jjjgnds shall 
Belleisle; and the loriresses o ^ were in 

be restored in the same con it' arms; 

when they were conquered subjects, 

provided that his Britannic J islands, or 
who shall have settled in l jgj affairs to 

those who shall have *”1^, restored to 

settle there, or in the have liberty ro 

France by the present irejsry* settle their 

sell their lands and their es a 


affairs, to recover .heir debts, aod ,o bring awa, 
c - as well as their persons, on board 

Ss whSh they shall be permitted to send to 
rt'id hlands, and other places restored as 
Itove, and which shall serve for nm only. 

MiSroSer'ary'Mherp?“e\. 

'Tiorirp"St,:i'’r^ghSn 

die rariheation. of the present treaty: 

panted to h.s Britann.c 
Maiesn-s% bring away their persons 

hS effects, in vessels of the.r nation, may 
; mSu.es if precautions were not taken 

to prev nnir Maiestv and his most Chris- 

■nwtsrth “he utSer ol Eug.ish ve.seis, 
,ian 1 -yc to go to the said islands 

£ rSed tnSrauce, shall be limited, 
a, the number of tons ol each on': *»' 
thevihnil go in b="»": 'ball set sail at a fixed 
?ml- and shall make one voyage only, all the 
S!.’* belonging to the English, being to be 
at the same time. It has been 
VrZ that his most Christian Majesty shall 
2uS^^e necessary passports to be given to the 
“al V«vels- that, for the greater security, it shall 
S allTt^d m pb« f ""‘b Clerks, or gnardb 
m elchol the said vessels, which shall be vis, ted 
" tlw landing places and ports ot Ute sa.d 
Sands, and plares, restored to France and that 
Se merchandise, which shall be found therein, 
shall be confiscated. 

IX The most Christian King cedes and guar- 
antics to his Britannic Majesty, in full right, the 
islands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with 
the same stipulations in favour of the inhabitants 
of this colony, inserted in the JVth articles for 
those of Canada; and the partition of the islands, 
called Neutral, is agreed and fixed, so that those 
of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, shall re- 
main in full right to Great Britain, and that of 
St. Lucia shall be delivered to France, to enjoy 
the same likewise in full right; and the high con- 
tracting parties guaranty the partition so stip- 
ulated. 

XVXI. His Britannic Majesty shall cause to be 
demolished all the fortifications which his sub- 
jects shall have erected in the Bay of Honduras, 
and other places of the territory of Spain in that 
part of the world, four months after the ratifi^*" 
tion of the present treaty: and his Catholic^ 
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Miijcsiy shull not permit his Britannic Majesty’s 
subjects, or their workmen, to be disturbed or 
molested, under any pretence whatsoever, in the 
said places, in their occupation of cutting, load- 
ing, and carrying away logwood: and for this 
purpose, they may build without hindrance, 
and occupy without interruption, the houses and 
magazines which arc necessary for them, tor their 
families, and for their effects; and his Catholic 
Majesty assures to them, by this article, the full 
enjoyment of those advantages, and powers, on 
the Spanish coasts and territories, as above stip- 
ulated, immediately after the ratification of the 
present treaty. 

XVIII, His Catholic Majesty desists, as well 
for himself, as for his successors, from all preten- 
sion, which he may have formed, in favour of the 
Guipuscoans, and other his subjects, to the right 
of fishing in the neighbourhood of the island of 
Newfoundland. 

XIX. The King of Great Britain shall restore 
to vSpain all the territory, which he has con- 
quered in the island of Cuba, with the fortress of 
the Havana, and this fortress, as well as all the 
other fortresses of the said island, shall be re- 
stored in the .same condition they were in when 
conquered by his Britannic Majesty’s arms; [with 
conditions and restrictions, as to persons and 
property, similar to those in Art. Vlll.j 
XX. In consequence of the restitution stip- 
ulated in the preceding article, his Catholic 
Majesty cedes and guaranties, in full right, to his 
Britannic Majesty, Florida, with Fort St. Augus- 
tin, and the Bay of Pensacola, as well as all that 
Spain possesses on the continent of North Amer- 
ica, to the cast, or to the south-east, of the river 


Mississippi; and, in general, every thing that de- 
pends on the said countrie.s, and lands, with the 
sovereignty, property, possession, and all rights, 
acquired by treaties or otherwise, which the Cath- 
olic King, and the crown of Spain, have had, till 
now, over the said countries, lands, places, and 
their inhabitants; so that the Catholic King cedes 
and makes over the whole to the said King, and 
to the crown of Great Britain, and that in the 
most ample manner and form. His Britannic 
Majesty agrees, on his side, to grant to the in- 
habitants of the countries, above ceded, the 
liberty of the Catholic religion: he will conse- 
quently give the most express and the most effec- 
tual orders, that his new Roman Catholic sub- 
jects may profess the worship of their religion, 
according to the rites of the Romish church, as 
far as the laws of Great Britain permit: his 
. Britannic Majesty further agrees, that the Span- 
ish inhabitants, or others, who had been subjects 
of the Catholic King in the said countries, may 
retire, with all safety and freedom, wherever they 
think proper; and may sell their estates, provided 
it be to his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and 
bring away their eflects, as well as their persons, 
without being restrained in their emigration, 
under any pretence whatsoever, except that of 
debts, or of criminal prosecutions: the term 
limited for this emigration being fixed to the 
space of eighteen months, to be computed from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications of 
the prc.scnt treaty. It is moreover stipulated, 
that his Catholic Majesty shall have power to 
cause all the eflects, that may belong to him, to 
be brought away, whether it be artillery or other 
things. 


Chapter Three 

Strains on the Empire, 1763-1774 



Colonial Anlagomrm to the Tea Act 


Great Britain’s acquisition of the major por- 
tion of French colonial possessions in North 
America presented her with administrative and 
financial problems which placed great strains 
on the Empire. The British sought to solve 
some of their administrative problems in Amer- 
ica by establishing the provinces of Quebec, East 
Florida, and West Florida. They also created 
an Indian reservation between Quebec and the 
Floridas, arousing colonial antagonism because 
it threatened several sea to sea colonial grants. 

Next Great Britain attacked her financial prob- 
lem. The French and Indian War had Irft the 
British with a heavy debt. It seemed logical to 
English statesmen that the colonies should bear 
at least part of the expense of removing the 
French menace from North America, as well as 
to help with future administrative costs. The 
Sugar and Stamp Acts were both designed to 
raise revenue. These English measures arou^ 
strong protests among the colonies and gave rise 
to the question of colonial constitutional rights. 
American reaction expressed itself in the Stamp 
Act Congress, in boycotting British goods, m 


pamphlet literature, and in the formation of 
the Sons of Liberty. The English temporarily 
appeased the colonists by repealing the Stamp 
Act, and calm was restored. 

However, the Townshend Duty Act of 1767, 
designed both to raise revenue and to regulate 
.trade, again raised the question of Parliament’s 
power to tax the colonisu. This law seemed 
espedally dangerous because the revenue was to 
be used "where it shall be found necessary’’ to 
support the provincial governments. More pro- 
tests followed and the feeling prevailed that 
these tax measures had ’’a manifest tendency to 
subvert the rights and liberties of the colo- 
nists.” 

The Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, placed 
further strains on English-Colonial relations, and 
the activities of radicals like Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry helped to keep alive anti-British 
sentiment. The Tea Act of 1773, followed by 
the Boston Tea Party, created additional trouble. 
The British now decided to meet force with 
force and passed the Coercive Acts. By 1774 the 
bond of union was near the breaking point. 
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Jloyal Proclamation Concerning America, 
October 7, 4763 

One or the first strains on the empire came with the royal proclamation of October 7, 
17f)3, by which boundaries were assigned to Quebec, East Florida, West Florida, and 
Grenada, and by which also the fishery of Labrador and that vicinity was placed under 
the government of Newfoundland. General assemblies were to be summoned as soon as 
feasible and land grants were to be made to settlers. The failure to respect the earlier sea 
to sea grants of live ol the colonies by establishing an Indian reservation west of the 
Alleghenies and barring white settlers from the reservation caused much protest. An 
extract from this proclamation is given below.^ 


Whereas we have taken into our royal consid- 
eration the extensive and valuable acquisitions 
in America, secured to our crown by the late 
definitive treaty of peace concluded at Paris the 
lOih day of February last; and being desirous 
that all our loving subjects, as well of our 
kingdoms as of our colonies in America, may 
avail themselves, with all convenient speed, of 
the gyeat benefits and advantages which must 
accrue therefrom to their commerce, manufac- 
tures, and navigation; we have thought fit, with 
the advice of our privy council, to issue this our 
royal proclamation, hereby to publish and de- 
clare to all our loving subjects, that we have, 
with the advice of our said privy council, granted 
our letters patent under our great seal of Great' 
Britain, to erect within the countries and islands, 
ceded and confirmed to us by the said treaty, 
four distinct and separate governments, stiled 
and called by the names of Quebec, East Florida, 
West Florida, and Grenada, and limited and 
bounded as follows, viz. 

First, the government of Quebec, bounded on 
the Labrador coast by the river St. John, and 
from thence by a line drawn from the head of 
tliat river, through the lake St, John, to the 
South end of the lake Nipissim; from whence 
the said line, crossing the river St, Lasvrcnce and 
the I^ke Champlain in 1.5 degrees of North lati- 

I The selection Irom William MacDonald. Select Char, 
ten amt Other Dneuments IltiLsiralwe of American 
History. Jf,Of,-l77S. Copyright, 1899. by The Macmillan 
Company and used svith The Macmillan Company’s per- 
mission. Pp. 207-271. 


tude, passes along the High Lands, which divide 
the rivers that empty themselves into the said 
river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
sea; and also along the North coast of the Bayes 
des Chaleurs, and the coast of the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence to Cape Rosieres, and from thence 
crossing the mouth of the river St, Lawrence by 
the West end of the island of Anticosti, termi- 
nates at the aforesaid river St, John. 

Secondly, The government of East Florida, 
bounded to the Westward by the Gulph of 
Mexico and the Apalachicola river; to the North- 
ward, by a line drawn from that part of the said 
river where the Catahoochee and Flint rivers 
meet, to the source of St. Mary’s river, and by 
the course of the said river to the Atlantic Ocean; 
and to the East and South by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Gulph of Florida, including all islands 
within six leagues of the sea coast. 

Thirdly, The government of West Florida, 
bounded to the Southward by the Gulph of 
Mexico, including all islands within six leagues 
of the coast from the river Apalachicola to lake 
Pontchartrain; to the Westward by the said lake, 
the lake Maurepas, and the river Mi.ssissippi; to 
the Northward, by a line drawn due East from 
that part of the river Mississippi which lies in 
thirty-one degrees North latitude, to the river 
Apalachicola, or Catahoochee; and to the East- 
ward by the said river. . . . 

And whereas it is just and reasonable, and 
essential to our interest, and the security of our 
colonies, that the several nations or tribes of 
Indians, with whom we are connected, and svho 
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live under our protection, should not be mo- 
lested or disturbed in the possession of such parts 
of our dominions and territories as, not having 
been ceded to, or purchased by us. are reserved 
to them, or any of them, as their hunting 
grounds; we do therefore, with the advice of 
our privy council, declare it to be our royal will 
and pleasure, that no governor, or commander in 
chief, in any of our colonics of Quebec, East 
Florida, or West Florida, do presume, upon any 
pretence whatever, to grant warrants of survey, 
or pass any patents for lands beyond the bounds 
of their respective governments, as described in 
their commissions; as also that no governor or 
commander in chief of our other colonies or 
plantations in America, do presume for the pres- 
ent, and until our further pleasure be known, 
to grant warrant of survey, or pass patents for 
any lands beyond the heads or sources of any of 
the rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean 
from the west or north-west; or upon any lands 


whatever, which not having been ceded to, or 
purchased by us, as aforesaid, are reserved to the 
said Indians, or any of them. 

And we do further declare it to be our royal 
will and pleasure, for the present, as aforesaid, to 
reserve under our sovereignty, protection, and 
dominion, for the use of the said Indians, all the 
land and territories not included within the 
limits of our said three new governments, or 
within the limits of the territory granted to the 
Hudson's Bay company; as also all the land and 
territories lying to the westward of the sources 
of the rivers which fall into the sea from the west 
and north-west as aforesaid, and we do hereby 
siricily forbid, on pain of our displeasure, all our 
loving subjects from making any purchases or 
settlements whatever, or taking possession of any 
ol ihc lands above reserved, without our special 
leave and liixnce for that purpose first ob- 
uined. . . . 


II 

America Questions British Authority-7irst Phase 

The Sugar Act of 1764, which produced only a small fraction of the revenue needed for 
"protecting, defending, and securing" the colonies, was followed by the Stamp Act of 
March 22 1765, an act which required the payment of specific taxes for using certain 
forms of legal and business papers. There was a very pronounced objection to the stamp 
taxes in the form of resolutions, pamphlets, and speeches on the ground that the measure 
was passed by a legfrUtive body in which she people in the colonies, who would have to 
pay the tax, were not represented. Parliament repealed the measure in 1766. 


1. Imperial Security and 
Internal Taxation 

An excellent discussion of the Stamp Act has been 
given by Lawrence Henry Gipson in hts book. The 
Coming of the Revolution, 1763-1775.* 


The extension of stamp duties to America, as 
a means of securing a revenue for the support ot 
■he Empire, urged as early as 1722 by Arch.- 
bald Cummings, surveyor of customs at Boston. 


2 Lawrence Henry Gipson, The Con 
tion, 1763-1775 (New York- Harper 
pp 70-81. Copyright. 1954, by Harpe 
by permission of the publishers 


ling of the Revolu- 
& Brothers, 1954). 
•r &. Brothers Used 


and in 1742 by Sir William Keith, who had been 
deputy governor of Pennsylvania; in 1754 and 
1757 the Newcastle administration had consid- 
ered such a tax to help meet the financial prob- 
lems presented by the colonies in the midst of 
wan and in 1763, soon after Grenville took office, 
Henry McCulloh, a gentleman with a large in 
terest in Carolina lands, who had acted also as 
supervisor of royal revenues and land grants in 
North Carolina but was then in England, sug- 
gested to the Treasury a series of stamp duties 
that he felt would produce in America alone, 
without regard to the West Indies, some £60,000 
sterling per annum. His recommendation doubt- 
less carried weight in persuading the ministers 
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to include in the revenue bill of 1764 a resolu- 
tion to this end. When Grenville was led to 
withdraw it for fuller consideration and in order 
to gather more precise information from Amer- 
ica, he was at tlie same time granted permission 
by the House of Commons to submit a bill pro- 
viding for such duties at a later date .should he 
see fit and in case the colonies did not offer a 
more acceptable revenue plan. It was at this 
juncture that an unnamed corre.spondent — pos- 
sibly it was Richard Jackson, a great friend of 
the colonies — writing on March 24 from Lon- 
don to a corresjmndent in America, propo.scd 
that the colonies themselves request the tax: 

“All the Well-wishers to America arc of 
Opinion that as the Tax in itself is an equitable 
one, and the least injurious that can be pro- 
posed, the several Assemblies should signify 
their Assent and Desire to that Tax, under the 
present Exigencies of the .State, and the Ncce.s- 
sity of the Ca.se, by which they avoid every Ap- 
pearance of an Infringement of their Liberty, 
and shew their Inclination to pay the Obedience 
to a British Parliament, which has the Power to 
make every Part of its Dominions submit to .such 
Laws as they may think proper to enact; by this 
Means they will prevent a Precedent from in- 
ternal Taxes being imposed without their Con- 
sent, which will inevitably be the Case next 
Session, if they withhold their Assent to the 
Stamp Tax.” 


Whether or not Richard Jackson wrote th 
letter, it is clear nonetheless tliat, while he w: 
opposed to the idea of Parliament itself, witl 
out solicitation from America, placine stam 
taxes upon the colonials, he had, in the sprir 
of 1 proposed to Franklin that the coloni, 
should apply to have such duties levied. In h 
reply the Philadelphian made it perfectly clc: 
that tins suggestion would not be favorably r 
ceived. 1 hesc arc Franklin’s words: 


"I nolc what you say ot the Colonies applyin 

Likchhood that they will generally agree in sue 
Apphcalion but even that one Colony will pr, 
■t to ihe others. Tho’ if a gross Sum were gfn 
retpurd of all the Colonies, and they sverf k 
settle the Mode of raising it at som/ ge^ral 
Rress I th.nk u not unlikely that insteifd of .sei 
Q o as, they would fall on some such general T- 
-''-..p Act. or an Excise on Rum. etc. or ho 
because Quota's svould he difficult to settle at 
'-‘Polity, and ss-ould. if they cotdd lae 
optal at first, soon become unequal! and never 


he satisfactory: whereas these kind of Taxes would 
nearly find their own Proportions. — And yet 1 think 
I could propose a better mode by far, both for us and 
for you, if we were togetlier to talk it over. . . .” 


A.ssuming that it were just and proper that the 
colonies should have some definite share of the 
total expense of maintaining the defenses of 
North America, both the Jackson proposal and 
that of Franklin offered constitutional ways out 
of a developing impasse. In one case recognition 
would have been given to the supreme authority 
of Parliament to levy taxes on America with the 
express consent of the colonial assemblies; in the 
other. Parliament would have recognized the 
right of tlie colonials to establish a general Con- 
gress with exclusive power to levy taxes upon 
all the inhabitants of the colonies whenever 
their general welfare seemed to demand such 
a step. The Jackson approach could have laid 
the foundation for an imperial Parliament; 
Franklin .s, for the creation of an American fed- 


— cc<iii].>araoiu possiDiy to tne present 

status ol the Dominion of Canada. But either 
solution, carried out in a spirit of harmony, 
would have demanded exceptional perspicacity 
as well as the good faith of persons in public 
life on both sides of the Atlantic. Unfortun- 
ately, such perspicacity and such confidence 
were wanting. The people of the colonies, in 
fact, failed to see the necessity of acquiescing 
in the exercise of such powers either by Parlia- 
ment or by an American congress. Nor is it 
likely that either the ministry or Parliament 
would have given a sympathetic reception to 
the Franklin proposal. 

question of American representation in 
arhament — after the manner of the present 
representation of Algiers and French Guiana 
HI the French Parliament — as a logical if du- 
lous solution seems to have been discussed and 
.seriously considered before the .Stamp Act was 
passed in the spring of 1765. But the ministry. 
It would appear, was discouraged from making 
any formal proposal to that end. Certainly it 
received small encouragement from those in a 
position in England to speak the mind of 
America. In fact, Grenville could not find any 
evidence that the colonies had the least inclina- 
lon toward such a representation and was made 

Reasons why 

ih y ‘lesire it.” Among the reasons 

at colonials were prepared to urge, and that 
pparcmly had been presented to him, were that, 
since i.ie.nbers ol Parliament received no pay. 
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the expense of sending representatives would 
fall upon the colonies. Again, the influence of 
American representatives in Parliament could 
not possibly be dominant, for they realized that 
they could not hope to have a majority of the 
seats in the House of Commons. Finally, they 
were persuaded that the representatives would be 
confronted with many serious inconveniences in 
carrying on their activities in Parliament, both 
by reason of the fact that the latter would be 
widely separated from their constituencies and 
by their lack of familiarity with the English set- 
ting. Therefore, when later in the presence of 
a group of the most influential American Lon- 
don agents, including Richard Jackson, Jared 
Ingersoll of Connecticut, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin of Pennsylvania, Grenville set forth what 
he had been led to feel were the most important 
objections of the colonials to representation in 
Parliament, not a single agent disputed their 
validity. That they were not mistaken as to the 
unwillingness of any of the colonies to assume 
this responsibility was later to be made quite 
clear as the result of the deliberations of the 
Stamp Act Congress. In its fourth declaration 
the Congress rejected this proposed solution in 
these words: “that the people of these colonies 
are not, and, from their local circumsunces, can- 
not be represented in the House of Commons in 
Great Britain." 

Other possibilities were considered, among 
them the plan for a so-called "American Fund 
proposed formally by the ministry at the begin- 
ning of the late war. But only one colony. South 
Carolina, even, in face of the great emergent^, 
could be prevailed upon to contribute to it. 
Again, there was the system of requisitions upon 
the basis of quotas, whereby the ministers could, 
as had Newcastle and Pitt, call upon the co- 
lonial assemblies to provide aid in maltm of 
general importance lying beyond the capacity ot 
jurisdiction of a single colony. But this meihtM 
had certain fatal defects, as Benjamin Franklin 
had already pointed out to his friend Jackson. 
In fact, during the course of the Great War for 
the Empire, despite the excellent record of 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and New York, 
most of the colonies only partially met their 
quotas, while some, such as prosperous R ary- 
land, ignored all of the requisitions. Therefore, 
when Franklin at the conference with Grenville 
pleaded that the old method by the Kings req- 
uisition should now be followed, he must have 
done so in his official capacity without reference 
to his personal views; for no one m America 


was in fact more clearly aware of the unfairness 
of this system in its actual operation than was 
Pennsylvania’s London agent. Grenville then 
asked Franklin whether the colonials could 
"agree upon the several proportions Each 
Colony should raise” in order to provide the 
equivalent for the forty or fifty thousand pounds 
that he hoped to secure by a stamp tax. But the 
agents were honestly unable to answer, nor was 
it possible for the government at home to assess 
the financial capabilities of the respective col- 
onies. Grenville then pushed his advantage. 
"What then?" he asked. "Shall no Steps be taken 
and must we and America be two distinct King- 
doms, and that now immediately, or must 
America be Defended entirely by Us, and be 
themselves quite excused, or left to do just what 
they shall please to do? Some, perhaps, will be 
pleased to do something, and others Nothing?" 
In a prophetic mood he ventured the observa- 
tion that perhaps "from the nature of our Situa- 
tions, it will happen and must be Expected that 
one Day we shall be two distinct Kingdoms," 
but he hastened to add that he was convinced 
that a separation would be mutually disadvan- 
tageous. To resolve the present difficulty, he 
urged that "mutual Confidence and mutual Up- 
rightness of Intention take Place and no con- 
siderable Ills can follow." 

The London agents had been silenced by 
Grenville's logic and by the manifest fairness of 
the idea that Americans should assume some 
definite share of the expense involved in gar- 
risoning the new acquisitions and the Indian 
country beyond the Appalachian Mountains. 
But the colonial assemblies — irrespective of 
their willingness or reluctance to make any con- 
tribution to these ends — chose to stand on what 
they considered to be their rights, whether 
prescriptive or constitutional. News of the pro- 
posed addition of a stamp act to the revised im- 
port duties aroused the liveliest resentment in 
colonial legislatures. South Carolina. Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Connecticut framed petitions against 
the proposal. Among all the remonstrances 
against it that were sent to England, none is 
more deserving of attention than that sent by 
the Connecticut Assembly under title of Reasons 
Why the British Colonies in America should 
not be charged with Internal Taxes by Author- 
ity of Parliament humbly offered for Consider- 
ation in Behalf of the Colony of Connecticut. 
The thesis embodied the idea that by "the Con- 
stitution, Government and Laws of Great 
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Britain the English are a Free People.” There- 
fore, it is the right of every Englishman 

not to be subjected to Latvs made without his Con- 
sent . . . lodged in the Hands of Representatives, 
by them elected and chosen for that Purpose. . . . 
For if the Privilege of not being taxed without their 
Consent, be taken from them, Liberty and Freedom 
are certainly gone with it. 

While admitting that Parliament enjoyed a gen- 
eral authority, a supreme jurisdiction, over all 
his Majesty’s subjects, the Assembly insisted that 
this body was also the guardian of their liberties 
and therefore "doth not extend its Taxations to 
such ... as are not represented in that grand 
Legislature of the Nation.” For the people of 
the colonies “situate at a great Distance from 
their Mother Country . . . cannot participate in 
the general Legislature of the Nation . . . Yet 
... it may not be justly said they have lost their 
Birth-Right by . . . their Removal into America.” 
The argument was then advanced that the 
colony had honored requisitions made upon it 
in times of emergency and had supported itself 
at other times without aid from England. Be- 
fore closing, the point w-as stressed that should 
it be judged necessary to make an addition to 
the charges on America, this should not be done 
in a tvay that tvould infringe on the constitu- 
tions of the colonies. This, it is conceived 
might be effected by a Duty ... on the Importa- 
tion of Negroes, and on the Fur Trade, etc.,” 
rather than by internal taxes. 

Here is presented that sharp distinction made 
between external customs duties, where consti- 
tutionality is conceded, and internal levies de- 
nounced as inconsistent "with those Authorities 
and Privileges which the Colonies and the Peo- 
ple in them legally enjoy ” This same dis- 

tinction was likewise made in another remark- 
.rble paper, the author of which possessed full 
knowledge of American conditions. While not 
in the handwriting or following the orthography 
of Benjamin Franklin, the paper was cekrinly 
written in the spirit and style that characterize 
his compositions. In it the argument is developed 
that if the colonies are considered to be con- 
stituent paru of the Empire, then not only stamp 
duties but every tax imposed on a resident of 
Great Britain "should be extended over the 
vs'liole Empire.” 

.And with this System and the consequences neces- 
s.ardy resulting from it die .Americans would possibly 
he vcn- well pleased. They would gladly (it may be) 


pay their share of the general Taxation as they would 
of course partake of all the Advantage which the 
residents of Great Brittain are entitled to. They 
would have a right of representation in the British 
parliament according to their magnitude . . . but 
what they w'ould consider as of much more conse- 
quence, they would upon the footing of general equity 
have a right of exporting their products Duty free 
and to the best Market they could 6nd . . . they 
would likewise save all the Duties which are now 
imposed upon foreign or British commodities upon 
Exportation or Reexportation from Great Brittain 
to America. 


Under this system, the writer insisted, the taxes 
collected in America would not in any way be 
the equivalent of the duties previously paid. It 
was finally argued that the extension of all taxes 
to the colonies would not only be too compli- 
cated but “so Absurd and Chimerical that noth- 
ing but the present attempt to Tax America 
internally can justify the bringing it into Sup- 
position.” 

Despite the arguments advanced by the op- 
ponents of internal taxes, work on a stamp bill 
was continued by the Treasury officials. The 
forms of the various legal instruments used in 
the colonies had previously been requested of 
the governors by the Secretary of State, and the 
request seems to have been honored. The pur- 
pose of this procedure was not only to obtain 
light upon American business methods but “to 
make the tax as little burdensome as possible.” 
Early in November, 1764, the bill had begun to 
assume form, but was yet to have the specific 
stamp rates attached to it, and the inclusion of 
certain items was also still a matter of discussion. 
In writing on November 5, 1764, to John 
Temple, Surveyor General of Customs for the 
Northern District of America, Thomas Whately 
ol the Treasury attempted to clear up one mis- 
conception. He pointed out that the alarm in 
the colonies that they would be drained of their 


the revenue to be raised in America was “to 
app le to the supjiort of the troops there, a 
consequently will not be sent hither in order 
be sent back. 

bill in its final form v 
vvou hi to the colonists th 

then in'r'^ stamp : 

to inriiiri Great Britain been extend 

of AVhaip^ the point of vii 

^LuU ^be bill, not or 

from theT'^l of gold and sih 

irom the colonies as a result of the payment 
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ihe sramp duties, but the sums that v.ould have 
to be sent from England to defray most of the 
expense of American defense would help to en- 
sure to the colonies a continuous and abundant 
supply of specie. According to Whately's esu- 
mate, less than a third of this expense would be 
met by combined internal and external revenues 
raised in America. 

On February 7, 1765. the hill, in the form of 
fifty-five resolutions, was reported to the House 
of Commons from the Committee of the Whole 
House. It was on this occasion that certain 
members of the House spoEe in opposition to 
the Measure. But aside from Alderman Beck- 
ford of London, who held large West Indies in- 
terests. no one at that time denied that Parlia- 
ment had the authority to lay such taxes. Even 
Colonel Isaac Barre, most eloquent of those urg- 
ing rejection, conceded that "Great Britain has 
an undoubted right." yet he cautioned that its 
authority "ought to be exercised with the same 
Tenderness as parents do theirs over their chil- 
dren, and not lay too heavy burthens upon them 
in infancy, least they prevent their growth or 
deform them.” It was on this occasion that, in 
reply to Charles Townshend’s description of 
“the Americans as children of our own, planted 
by our care, nourished by our indulgence,” he 
retorted: 


otlicr "was conceived in terms so inflamatory” 
that Robert Charles, the New York London 
agent, could not prevail upon any member of 
the House to present it. Grenville, in fact, took 
his stand upon a general parliamentary rule (of 
long duration) that petitions against money bills 
could not be received. The final vote at the 
third reading of the bill was 205 to 49, in the 
House o( Lords it was adopted without a divi- 
sion. and on March 22, as the result of the in- 
disposition of the King, it received the royal 
assent "by commission.” 

2. “Dream of the Branding of 
Horses and Asses” 

The Stamp Act was soon the subject of angry 
colonial protests- One of the most interesting con- 
cerned the dream of a Rhode Islander. In this re- 
rnaikable tale the horses and asses of a certain town 
were all driven into an enclosure so that the branding 
master could put the brand, a mark of property, on 
them- The six asses were branded without interrup- 
tion; the spirited horses all ran away The lesson was 
that only those colonists who were like asses would 
stand for "stamping’ (branding), while the spirited 
settlers would object. Professor Tyler has given the 
essential parts of the ilory in the following selee- 


Children planted by your card Nol your oppres 
slon planted them in America . . . They nourished 
by your indulgence’ They grew by your neglect of 
them. . . . They protected by your amis' They have 
nobly taken up arms in your defence ... for the 
defence of a country whose • • interior parts have 
yielded all its little savings to your enlargement . . • 


But despite this protest, the resolutions were 
approved by an overwhelming majority of some 
250 to 50. The submission to tfte Hcneie cm the 
15th of February of the bill embodying these 
resolutions prompted a flood of petitions against 
^ from the West Indies 


; passage. A petition 


was presented but withdrawn after objections 
were raised. Then came one from Virginia 
denying the right of Parliament to tax the col- 
onies. This petition was rejected by a 
majority and .n Connecticut petition, though 
more moderate in tone than that from the M«t 
Indies, suffered the same fate. As to those from 
Massachusetts Bay and New York, neither ^ti- 
tion was formally presented; die one, 

Otis-s Rights of the British Colonies, took srp 
high ground respecting the late Sugar i c 
ssell as the issue of internal fixation, and the 


The several writings thus far mentioned as 
products of the year 1764, are among the earliest 
manifestations, in literary form, of American dis- 
favor toward the new taxing-policy of the gov- 
ernment. A curious fact, however, attaches to 
all these writings. Though published weeks or 
even months after the official announcement of 
an intended Stamp Act, not one of them contains 
the slightest allusion to that measure; while, on 
Atr .sv'Axcr IcskJ. Abe ■swwjJ pssi^. m Aprei. 
1761, of the act for deriving an imperial revenue 
from certain port-duties in the colonies, appears 
to be the one fact over which the American peo- 
ple are invited to take alarm. Thus, as it seems, 
the American people, bewildered in the ducket 
of jiassing events, did not at first perceive their 
true relations and proportions. But, at about 
the time of the appearance- of Thacher's pam- 
phlet, that is, in the early autumn of 1761, the 
appalling significance of the notice of the Stamp 
Act began to dawn upon them; and then, almost 

• M. C. Tyler. The Literary Historj of the Amrtitan 
Itevolation, I76U173) (New Vorl: C. f. l-uinsm'i Soni, 
1897). I. pp C0-6S Copyright. 1897. by Mo»ei Con Tyler. 
Vinl by pcrmiuiun ol Itie publiihers. 
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at once, the centre of gravity shifted from the 

immediate past to the immediate future, from 

the measure that had become a law in the preced- 
ing March, to the measure that might become a 
law in the following March. 

One of the earliest tokens of this change in the 
direction of the public solicitude, is to be seen 
in a bit of comic writing, the humor of which 
was already characteristic of the American mind 
then, as since then, not unwilling to veil it^ 
serious and even its angry and uncompliant 
moods under droll anecdotes and grimly ironi- 
cal terms of ultra-submissiveness. In the leading 
newspaper of Rhode Island there appeared, on 
the tenth of November, 1764, a communication 
purporting to be from a rough and ready colo- 
nist in humble circumstances, a man without 
any know edge of books, as he says, excepting the 
Bible and Pilgrim's Progress. Not long before, 
he had sat up one evening with a neighbor of his 
till eleven o’clock, trying to make out the bear- 
ings of this queer news about “a stamping law”- 
and, parting from his friend no wiser than be- 
fore their talk began, he went to bed, and 
straightway falling asleep, he had this dream- -I 
Metl, ought the stamp law ended in one for 
stamping all our beasu of burthen, and for that 
end a ship had arrived with the branding-master 
and his company, who soon after sent orders to 
our town to have all such beasts within a proper 
enclosure on a certain day. And, accordinglw^in 
the morning of the day, I fancied that I siw aH 
the horses of the town brought together in a 
pasture of my neighbor's, that was fenced better 
than ordinary -the pound being too small — 
and amongst them were about a half a dozen 
asses, being all we had. Soon after, the brand- 
master with his retinue approached the pasture 
with great pomp, one carrying a large silver 
brand m the form of the letter S; and, upon 
entering the field, they began with the asses, Ld 
branded them witliout the least interruption 
They tlicn drew near to the horses, and would 
hate laid hold on a stately bay horse; but, taking 
fright at the ghttenng of the brand, he snorted^ 
kicked up his heels, and went off. I was sorrv- to 
see him fling the dirt into the gentleman's l^ce- 
and the whole drove being struck with the same 
panic they leapt the fence, and ran off snorting 
and flinging up their heels, so that I saw them no 
more. And whilst the branding<ompany stared 

pened. a scry ragged country-fcllow said, sWdi 


a facetious grin, that he ‘ahvays understood, till 
then, that the good people of England very svell 
kness' that none but asses would stand still to be 
branded. In the ominous silence which fol- 
lowed this rustic taunt, a gentlemanlike person 
who stood holding by the bridle a posverful 
horse, was approached by one of the branding- 
company, who requested the loan of the horse 
that he might ride it to head off the drove. To 
this the gentleman politely assented, but at the 
same time advised the officer to remove his spurs 
as the horse would not tolerate any rider so 
equipped; informing him at the same time, 
while he stooped down to unbuckle his spurs, 
mat the drove of horses which he proposed to 
head off, would probably prove a little difficult 
to manage in that way, — since they “w-ere all 
of the English breed, and the far greater part 
o t em had for their sire and were descended 
rom a very remarkable horse, known by the 
name of Old Noll, who, though he was not a 
* i. " ^ firm and had courage, and 
might have been of great use but that his master 
tell in love tvith a huge pair of French spurs, 
an , contrary to all good advice, must needs 
mount Noll with them upon his heels; but, un- 
appily, the horse no sooner felt the spurs at his 
sides, but he gave his master such a fall as broke 
his neck; upon which the breed were out of credit 
sent hither, multiplied ex- 
•h discouraging information, 

he officer concluded not to accept the loan of the 

after various other 
° ° '^mcedure had been discussed with- 

out avail, the leading man of the town ventured 
to give to the branding-master this bit of gentle 
Have you never heard that brand- 
g IS a mark of property? If the brand was once 
"Of wonder if your next errand 
rZVr' beasts — or their hides. Mutual 

onfidence will give our master a better and 
Tnv property in what we have, than 

romf when distrust and diffidence 

-u ensue; oppor- 

to onnr be long wanting for masters 

their^m^^? their servants, or for servants to — 
E-avp th ^ *^ 1 ? b^ere, the ivhole of our company 
discou!^[r-^“T-V" ®PP''°bation of our chief's 
eood ^ heartily, that the 

her eli r"" ^ hunch with 

e bow, and asked me if I had the colic or 
gripes, — and so ended my Vision!” 
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3. Resolutions of the Stamp Act 
Congress, October 19, 1765 

Agitation concerning England’s right of taxation 
reached a high point when on October 7, 1765, the 
Stamp Act Congress, composed of delegates from mne 
of the colonies, met in New York City. This con- 
gress expressed loyalty to the King amt subordina- 
tion to Farliament. The representatives asked for 
repeal of recent acts extending the jurisdiction of 
admiralty courts to the colonies and of the Stamp 
Act, since these measures had "a manifest tendency 
to subvert the rights and liberties of the colonies." 
The congress claimed that "no taxes ever have been 
or can be constitutionally imposed" on the colonists 
but by legislatures elected by them. The resolutions 
of this body are given below.* 


The members of this Congress, sincerely devoted 
with the warmest sentiments of affection and 
duly to His Majesty’s person and Government, 
inviolably attached to the present happy estab- 
lishment of the Protestant succession, and with 
minds deeply impressed by a sense of the pres- 
ent and Impending misfortunes of the British 
colonies on this continent: having considered 
as maturely as time will permit the circum- 
stances of the said colonies, esteem it our indis- 
pensable duty to make the following declara- 
tions of our humble opinion respecting the most 
essential rights and liberties of the colonists, 
and of the grievances under which they labour, 
by reason of several late Acts of Parliament. 

I. That His Majesty’s subjects in these colo- 
nies owe the same allegiance to the Crown of 
Great Britain that is owing from his subjects 
bom within the realm, and all due subordina- 


tion to that august body the Parliament of Great 
Britain. 

II. That His Majesty's liege subjects m ih«e 
colonies are intitled to all the inherent rights 
and liberties of his natural born subjects within 
the kingdom of Great Britain. 

III. That it is inseparably essential to the 
freedom of a people, and the undoubted right 
of Englishmen, th.at no taxes be imposed on 
them but with their own consent, given person- 
ally or bv their representatives 

TV. That die jx-ople of these colonies are 
and from their local circumstances cannot be. 

« H. S Commager. ed.. Documents oj American 
Fourth Edition (New Vott: Appleton Century C^iv 
Inc. 19J8) p 58 f»e<1 hv permis»ion of the piiblisfiw 


represented in the House of Commons in Great 
Britain. 

V. That the only representatives of the peo- 
ple of these colonies are persons chosen therein 
by themselves, and that no taxes ever have been, 
or can be constitutionally imposed on them, 
but by their respective legislatures. 

VI. Tliat all supplies to the Crown being free 
gifts of the people, it is unreasonable and incon- 
sistent with the principles and spirit of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, for the people of Great Britain 
to grant to His Majesty the property of the colo- 
nists. 

VII. That trial by jury is the inherent and 
invaluable right of every British subject in these 
colonies. 

VIII. That the late Act of Parliament, en- 
titled An Act for granli ig and applying certain 
stamp duties, and other duties, tn the British 
colonies and plantations tn America, etc., by 
imposing taves on the inhabitants of these colo- 
nies; and the said Act, and several other Acts, 
by extending the jurisdiction of the courts of 
Admiralty beyond its ancient limits, have a man- 
ifest tendency to subvert the rights and liberties 
of the colonists. 

IX. That the duties imposed by several late 
Acts of Parliament, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of these colonies, will be extremely 
burthensome and grievous; and from the scar- 
city of specie, the payment of them absolutely 
impracticable. 

X. That as the piofits of the trade of these 
colonies ultimately center in Great Britain, to 
pay for the manufactures which they are obliged 
to tale from thence, they eventually contribute 
verj- largely to all supplies granted there to the 
Crown. 

XI. That the restrictions imposed by several 
late Acts of Parliament on the trade of these 
colonies will render them unable to purchase 
the manufactures of Great Britain. 

XII. That the increase, prosperity, and hap- 
piness of these colonies depend on the full and 
Irce enjojments of their rights and liberties, and 
an intercourse with Great Britain mutually 
affectionate and advantageous. 

XIII. That it is the right of the British sub 
jects in these colonies to petition the King or 
cither House of Parliament. 

Lastly, That it is the indispensable duty of 
these colonies to the best of sovereigns, to the 
mother countrj. and to themselves, to endeavour 
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by a loyal and dutiful address to His Majesty, 
and humble applications to both Houses of 
Parliament, to procure the repeal of the Act for 
granting and applying certain stamp duties, of 


all clauses of any other Acts of Parliament, 
whereby the jurisdiction of the Admiralty is ex- 
tended as aforesaid, and of the other late Acts 
for the restriction of American commerce. 


Ill 


7he Qulf IVidens 


The years from 1767 to 1773 were crowded with significant events. The passage of the 
Townshend Dmy Act set John Dickinson to work again. Samuel Adams persuaded the 
Massachusetts General Court m 1768 to adopt and send out a circular letter to the other 

Samuel ^ " soldiers and the populace engendered much bad blood. In 1772 

cor^esnonlTclT -“r “ committee of 


1. The Townshend Duty Act 

The reopening of the question of taxation with 
the passage of the Townshend Duty Act brought one 
colonial reply that was unique in its moderation. 
This was a series of anonymous letters written to ease 
the excitement of the moment. John Dickinson was 
the author of these letters. Supporting and opposing 
views o the Duty Act are discussed by Professor LaJ. 

di; iS77'^r ” 

of ‘767, the news reached America 

eLlv1n’'o',‘T Townshend laws, and 

early m October the text of the Revenue Act 

i^Bosto'^ i'" ‘ newspapers. Later that month 
a Boston town meeting, with James Otis in the 
chair, adopted resolutions drawn up by a com- 
mittee which avowedly called upon the neonle 


’^cvolu- 

Pl>- 181-187. Copyricht iosi'^k’’",,^' brothers, 1951), 
L'^cil ..y It Ihc pu,„.J,e""P" 


the disuse of foreign superfluities” was there- 
upon placed in the hands of the town clerk and 
the public was called upon to sign it. This non- 
consumption movement was promoted by those 
who were opposed to the sort of violence that 
had characterized resistance to the enforcement 
o the Stamp Act, and in harmony with this idea 
t le selectmen of the town called upon the in- 
a Hants to avoid mobs and riotous assemblies, 
ac o It all, nevertheless, was a determined 
opposition to paying the new duties. Otis, in a 
measured understatement of the situation, de- 
c are to the public on November 28 in the 
columns of the Boston Gazette: 

The Tax! the Tax! is undoubtedly at present the 
apparent matter of grievance; and this I think a 
great one; But redress is to be fought in a legal and 
constitutional way. 

The most impressive and elaborate attack 
legislation, however, came 
tom Otis and his radical associates in Bos- 
ton, but Irom the mild, cultivated John Dickin- 
p f^amous Letters from a Farmer in 

Pennsylvanta to the Inhabitants of the British 

which apljcared in the 
December 2, 1767, issue of the Pennsylvania 

iweBih^ ^ Dnmersaf Advertiser and the 

r n . of February 15 of the 

fo l owing year. Wiyiie admitting the right of 
Pathament not only to regulate but even to sup- 
press commerce and industry in the colonics, the 
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author denied its authority to levy internal or 
external taxes and affirmed in one letter that it 
was heaven itself that “hath made us free.” In 
referring to Great Britain in another letter, 
Dickinson wrote: 

Moderation has been the rule of her conduct. But 
now, a generous humane people, that so often has 
protected the liberty of strangers is inflamed to tear 
a privilege from her own children, which if executed, 
must, in their opinion, sink them into slaves: And 
jor hihat? For a pernicious power, not necessary to 
her . . . but horridly dreadful and detestable to them. 

As to the argument that the people of Great 
Britain were sinking under an immense debt in 
laige part contracted in defending the ailonies, 
he asserted that in reality the colonies gave 
Great Britain hearty assistance in ihe late war. 
"undertaken solely for her awn benefit," and 
that the territories acquired as the result cl u 
were "greatly injurious to these colonies and 
the latter therefore owed her nothing Never- 
theless. while he called upon Americans to take 
care of their rights and not to sacrifice d stngle 
lola" of their privileges, he was opposed to their 
use of violence and counseled them to conduct 
their aifairs "peaceably — prudently — fi’^ly ~- 
jointly." . . . 

The Dickinson position in 17G8 denying the 
legality not only of internal taxes but ol port 
duties levied by Parliament was far 
treme on paper than the view expressed W 
jamin Franklin before the Committee of ^e 
Whole of the House of Commons in 1766 vviih 
reference to port duties This is what 
had to say on the subject in answer to the - 
lowing question pot to him in the course o 
his "Examination”: 

You say the colonies have always submitted to ex- 
ternal taxes, and object to the right of parliamem 
only in laying internal taxes; now can you shew, 
that there is any kind of difference between the two 
taxes to the Colony on which they are laid? 

To which Franklin replied: 

1 think the difference is very gre^t. An 
lax is a duty laid on commodliiw importe ' ' 

ashen „ i, nllered lor rfe, snahe. a pan »( the 
.1 .he people do no, lile U a. ih.i pn™' ‘"'1 " “ 
ii; ihey^ee no, oblsged ,o pa, i,. Bn, >" 

,ax 1, lorccd upon ,l.c people »i,ho“' 

if not laid by their own representatives. 

Later in the course of the questioning 

cntcl why he differentiated between port duties 

and internal taxes, pointing out that 


the sea is yours, you maintain, by your fleets, the 
safety of navigation in it, and keep it clear of pirates; 
you may have therefore a natural and equitable right 
to some toil [iic] or duty on merchandizes carried 
through that part of your dominions, towards defray- 
ing the expense you are at in ships to maintain the 
safety of (hat carriage 

The Letters from a Farmer represented a re- 
pudiation of an untenable or, at least, unprac- 
ticable distinction in taxation and indicated that 
Franklin was not abreast of American opinion. 
To William Knox, who had acted as a Crown 
official in Georgia and later as the London agent 
for that colony and East Florida, and who in 
1769 published in London his The Controversy 
between Great Britain and her Colonies Re- 
viewed, Dickinson's distinction between the 
regulation and even suppression of colonial 
trade and industry and their taxation was “of 
all absurdities, the most ridiculous that ever was 
contended for.” In taking this position Knox, to 
illustrate the inconsistency, contrasted the duties 
on molasses levied upon the basis of the statute 
of 1733 with those levied upon the basis of the 
revision of this act in 1764; 

The Tight of Parliament to charge foreign molasses 
with a duly of six-pence was unquestionable; but, for 
parliament to reduce the six pence to three-pence, is 
a violent usurpation of unconstitutional authority, 
and an infringement of the rights and privileges ol 
(he people of the Colonies. . . . But (says Mr. Dickin- 
son) (he heavy tax would have operated as a prohibi- 
tion. which is a regulalion of trade; the light tax is 
intended to be paid and laid (or the purpose of 
revenue. 

Dickinson. Knox argued, conceded the greater 
right of Parliament through regulation to choke 
and even to destroy American commerce and 
industry by extending at will the principles em- 
bodied in the Molasses Act of 1733 and the Iron 
Act of 1750. but denied the lesser right of re- 
ducing prohibitive regulatory imposts for the 
purpose of securing a revenue. Whatever defects 
the Letters from a Farmer possess from the view- 
point of eighteenth-century British, or even 
twentieth-century American, constitutional law, 
they quickly became the political Bible ol Amer- 
icans until early in 1770 when Thomas Paine's 
Common Sense, calling for a declaration of inde- 
pendence, supplanted them as a new evangel. 
Numerous reprints crysiallized die opposition 
to the Townshend Acts. 

To Governor Bernard of Massachusetts Bay 
the only way out of the oncoming impasse was 
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tlie extension to the colonies of representation 
in Parliament — and this he strongly recom- 
mended to the home government. Nonetheless, 
he conceded that by and large Americans did 
not desire it. At the same time he urged that by 
this means every objection to levies by Parlia- 
ment on the colonies would be met. To support 
the administration and silence the radicals. 
Brigadier Ruggles called upon the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives in December to 
choose members to Parliament and to send them 
to England to claim their seats, an action the 
farthpt possible removed from the sentiments 
of this body and, of course, without proper legal 
basis. 

It is therefore not surprising that the House, 
while proceeding to set forth its objection to the 
recent legislation of Parliament, rejected with 
equal firmness the idea of parliamentary repre- 
sentation. In a petition to the King and in nu- 
merous letters to officials in London, it voiced 
Its deep apprehension as to the unhappy fate in 
store for the colonies should their rights and 
privileges as Englishmen be denied. Then, after 
^me little hesitation about taking the step, on 
February 11, 1768, it addressed the famous “Cir- 
cular Letter” drawn up by Samuel Adams to the 
other colonial assemblies denouncing the Town- 
shend Acts as violating the principle of no taxa- 
tion without representation. This summarily 
disposed of the notion that representation in 
Parliament would satisfy the colonies by declar- 
ing, this House think that a taxation of their 
constituents, even without their consent, griev- 
ous as It IS, would be preferable to any repLen- 
wtion that could be admitted for them there ” 
The House went still further, and attacked the 
constitutionality of the proposals of the govern- 
ment to provide, through the Crown, salaries for 
governors and other civil offices, as well as the 
dangerous implications of the Mutiny Act In 

-“'“""S propo,.!, L uni, 5 
action the Circular Letter took pains to denv 

lat there was any disposition in the colonies to 
seekhindependence of the mother cluZy 

Hillsborough. Secretary oTstate for tll'e' Cof'^ ' 
lions” and “to o i^ri'^arrantable combina- 

to call upon the H^ule of r' “ governor 


lution that was the basis for this letter, but also ; 
to repudiate the latter und^ penalty of imme- ; 
diate dissolution and reference to Parliament of . 
the whole issue to the end “that such provisions 
as shall be found necessary may be made, to pre- 
vent for the future a conduct of so extraordinai 7 
and unconstitutional a nature.” 

Bernard proceeded to carry out his instruction 
on June 21, although at first he held back the 
latter part of the Secretary’s letter until the 
House demanded it. Then on June 28, instead 
of conforming to the Earl of Hillsborough’s re- 
quest, the House by overwhelming vote agreed 
to send home a detailed defense of its conduct. 

In this communication it pointed out the im- 
propriety of the King’s request as one for which 
there was no precedent in the relations of the 
Kings of England with the House of Commons 
since the time of the Revolution. Such a re- 
quest, it contended, could only have been the 
result of an attempt to instill in his Majesty "a 
jealousy of his faithful subjects,” which was “a 
crime of the most malignant nature.” The let- 
ter ended ^with a request that the Secretary 
should therefore represent to the King that all 
the actions of the House which had been the i 
basis of complaint were those “of affectionate ■ 
and loyal subjects.” Thereupon, with the sign- ; 
ing of the letter by the speaker, a motion to , 
r«cind was voted down, only seventeen voting 
affirmatively. So informed, Bernard, in con- 
formity with his orders, dissolved the House two 
days later. 

Meantime, the Circular Letter had been en- 
torsed by New Hampshire, Virginia, Maryland, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Georgia, and South' 
their respective assemblies' 
or y the Speaker where the Assembly was not 
sitting. Their defiant stand attested to the' 
ea ers ip in the movement of resistance ^vhich'^ 
t^fie Massachusetts Bay House of Representatives'! 
had now assumed. 


ASSACHUSETTS CIRCULAR LETTER 

February 11, 1768 

circuiar letter, written by Samuel Adams 
a opted by the Massachusetts General Court, 
I other colonies received notice 

of the act, ons taken by the Massachusetts General 
our ,n reply to the Townshend Acts. The recent 
revenue measures were declared to be infringements 
of M ‘^^'^^‘itulional-rights of the people 

Courr Massachusetts General 

Court would not rescind the resolution which had 
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authouied the writing of the letter. Governor Ber- 
nard disiolved that body. The text of this letter is 
given below. ^ 

Pro of Massachusetts Bay 

Feb 11 1768 

Sir, 

The House of Representatives of this Province 
base taken into their serious Consideration, the 
greai^difhcullys that must accrue to themselves & 
their Constituents, by the operation of several 
acts of Parliament imposing Duties & Taxes on 
the American Golonys. 

As it is a Subject in which every Colony is 
deeply interested they. have no reason to doubt 
but your Assembly is deeply impressed with 
its Importance fe that such constitutional meas- 
ures will be come into as are proper. It seems 
to be necessary, that all possible Care should be 
taken, that the Representations of the several 
Assembly[s] upon so delicate a point, should 
harmonize with each other: The House there- 
fore hope that this letter will be candidly con- 
sidered in no other Light, than as expressing a 
Disposition freely to communicate their mind 
to a Sister Colony, upon a common Concern 
in the same manner as they tvould be glad to 
receive the Sentiments of your or any other 
House of Assembly on the Continent. 

The House have humbly represented to the 
ministry, their own Sentiments that His Majestys 
high Court of Parliament is the supreme legis- 
lative Power over the whole Empire. That in 
all free States the Constitution is 6xd: & as the 
supreme Legislative derives its Power & Author- 
ity from the Constitution, it cannot overleap the 
Bounds of it without destroying its own founda- 
tion; That the Constitution ascertains & limits 
both Sovereignty & allegiance, Ss therefore, his 
Majestys American Subjects who acknowledge 
themselves bound by the Ties of Allegiance, 
have an equitable Claim to the full enjoym* ol 
the fundamental Rules of the British Constitu- 
tion. That it is an essential unalterable Right in 
nature, ingrafted into the British Constitution, 
as a fundamental Law & ever held sacred 
& irrevocable by the Subjects within the Realm, 
that what a man has honestly acquired is abso- 
lutely his own, which he may freely give, but 
cannot be taken from him without his consent: 
That the American Subjects may therefore ex- 
clusive of any Consideration of Charter Rights. 

« Harry Alonzo Cushing, ed . The Writingt oj Samuel 
Adams (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904). I. pp. 18*- 
188. Used by permission of the publishers 


With a decent firmness adapted to the Character 
of tree men fc Subjects assert this natural and 
constitutional Right 

It IS moreover their humble opinion, which 
they express with the greatest Deterrence to 
the Wisdom of the Parliament that the Acts 
made there imposing Duties on the People of 
this province with the sole & express purpose 
ol raising a Revenue, are Infringements of their 
naiura! fe constitutional Rights because as they 
are not represented in the British Parliam' His 
Majestys Commons in Britain by those Acts 
grant their Property without their consent. 

This House further are of Opinion that their 
Constituents considering their local Circum- 
stances cannot by any possibility be represented 
in the Parliament, & that it will forever be im- 
practicable that they should be equally repre- 
sented there & consequently not at all; being 
seperaced by an Ocean of a thousand leagues; 
and that his Majestys Royal Predecessors lor this 
reason were graciously pleasd to form a subordi- 
nate legislature here that their subjects might 
enjoy the unalienable Right of a Representa- 
tion. Also that considering the utter Impracti- 
cability of their ever being fully & equally 
represented in parliam*, & the great Expence 
that must unavoidably attend even a partial 
representation there, this House think that a 
taxation of their Constituents, even without 
their Consent, grievous as it is, would be prefer- 
able to any Representation that could be ad- 
mitted for them here. 

Upon these principles, fc also considering that 
were the right in Parliament ever so clear, yet, 
(or obvious reasons it w* be beyond the rules 
of Equity that their Constituents should be taxed 
on the manufactures of Great Britain here, in 
Addition to the dutys they pay for them in Eng- 
land, & other Advantages arising to G Britain 
from the Acts of trade, this House have preferr'* 
a humble dutifull S: loyal Petition to our most 
gracious Sovereign, & made such Representa- 
tions to his Majestys Ministers, as they appre- 
hended w^ tend to obtain redress. 

They have also submitted to Consideration 
whether any People can be said to enjoy any de- 
gree of Freedom if the Crown in addition to 
its undoubted Authority of constituting a Gov', 
should also appoint him such a Stipend as it may 
judge proper without the Consent of the people 
& at their Expence: and whether while the 
Judges of the Land & other Civil officers hold 
not their Commission during good Behavior, 
their having salarys independent of the people 
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hath not a tendency to subvert the principles of 
Equity & endanger the Happiness k Security of 
the Subject. 

In addition to these measures the House have 
wrote a Letter to their Agent, M’’ De Berdt, the 
Sentiments of w>^'> he is directed to lay before the 
ministry: wherein they take Notice of the hard- 
ships of the Act lor preventing Mutiny & De- 
sertion, which requires the Gov"' &: Council to 
provide enumerated Articles tor the Kings 
marching troops & the People to pay the Ex- 
pences; k also of the Commission of the Gen" 
appointed Commissioners of the Customs to 
reside in America, which authorizes them to 
make as many Appointments as they think fit & 
to pay the Appointees what sum they please, for 
whose Mai Conduct they are not accountable — 
from whence it may happen that officers of the 
Crown may be multiplyd to such a degree as to 
become dangerous to the Liberty of the people 
by Virtue of a Commission which doth not ap- 
pear to this House to derive any such Advan- 
tages to Trade as many have been led to expect. 

These are the Sentiments k proceedings of 
this House; &: as they Iravc too much reason to 
believe that the Enemys of the Colonys have 
repre-sented them to his Majestys Ministers k the 
parB as factious disloyal & having a disposition 
to make themselves independent of the Mother 
Country, they have taken occasion in the most 
humble terms to assure his Majesty S: his minis- 
ters that with regard to the People of this 
province & as they doubt not of all the colonies 
the charge is unjust. 

The house is fully satisfyd that your Assembly 
is too generous and enlargd in sentiment, to 
believe, that this Letter proceeds from an Am- 
bition of taking the Lead or dictating to the 
other Asscmblys; They freely submit their 
opinions to the judgment of others, & shall take 
it kind in your house to point out to them any 
thing further which may be thought necessary. 

This House cannot conclude w’ithout express- 
ing tlieir firm Confidence in the King our com- 
mon head k Father, that the united & dutifull 
Supplications of his distre.ssed American Subjects 
will meet with his royal k favorable Acceptance. 

3. The Boston Massacre, 

March 5, 1770 

The partial repeal oj the Townshend Acts brought 
only an uneasy peace. Since Boston was considered 
the hotbed of opposition to the late acts oj Parlia- 
ment, troops were stationed there and vessels oj the 


fleet were on watch in the harboT. On the evening 
oj March 5, 1770, a false fire alarm brought out a 
crowd and in the excitement a captain, a corporal, 
arid six men were attached by a group of men and 
boys. The soldiers fired, killed three persons, mor- 
tally wounded two others, and wounded six. This 
Was the Boston Massacre. The events preceding this 
clash have been vividly described by George E. 
Howard in his book, Preliminaries of the American 
Revolution, 1763-1775. r 

Events in Massachusetts presaged a struggle, 
for the way of compromise was steadily closing. 
Various incidents show how the popular anger 
■was kept alive. Under orders from Hillsborough, 
evidence was being collected by the governor and 
other crmvn officers to enable them to send 
offenders to England for trial under the act of 
Henry VIII. Affidavits against Samuel Adams, 
"sworn to before Hutchinson, were sent to Eng- 
land, to prove him fit to be transported,” This 
did not increase Bernard’s popularity; and the 
publication in April, 1769, of some of his letters 
to the ministry in the preceding November and 
December not only “caused an inconceivable 
alienation” between him and the council, “but 
enraged a great part of the province, who con- 
sidered the cause of the council as their own." 

A long letter signed by eleven members of the 
council was sent to Hillsborough, charging the 
governor with “want of candor, with indecent, 
illiberal, and most abusive treatment of them,” 
with “aiming at exorbitant and uncontrollable 
power, with a design to represent things in the 
worst light, with unmanly dissimulation, and 
with untruth.” A second letter was sent, criticis- 
ing Bernard for recommending, contrary to the 
charter, that a council be appointed by royal 
mandamus, and accusing him of gross misrepre- 
sentations. 

Later the house petitioned for his recall, and 
in July he went to England, leaving the govern- 
ment in the hands of Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson. 

Quartering troops in Boston and surrounding 
die town with an armed fleet did not prove an 
effective means of reconciliation: but more than 
two years passed aw'ay without riot or serious 
collision. The soldiers had nothing to do; for 
in the absence of martial law they could only be 

z George E. Howard, Preliminaries of the American 
Jlevolution, J763-I77S (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1905). pp. 201-205. Copyright. 1905, by Harper 8: Brothers; 
^Pyrigiu, 1933. by Alice May Howard. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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employed on call ol a civil magistrate. Yei they 
were hated and ostracized by the people, and, 
under the circumstances, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that their “simple presence" was “treated as 
an intolerable grievance.” Unquestionably the 
oRicers and the men lound themselves in a trying 
position: and on the whole they acted with 
prudence and self-control. They were often 
abused and insulted, scurrilous attacks upon 
them rvere made in the newspapers, and frequent 
adiays between the soldiers and townsmen took 
place. 

"Little matters, being novelties, soon caused 
great uneasiness. Though the people had been 
used to answer to the call of the town watch in 
the night, yet they did not like to answer to the 
frequent calls of the centinels posted at the 
barracks, and at the gates of the principal officers 
. . . ; and either a refusal to answer, or an- an- 
swer accompanied with irritating language, en- 
dangered the peace of the town"; so the officers 
"relaxed the rigid rules ol the army; and, at most 
places, no challenge was made.” hforeovcr, the 
noise of fifes and drums on Sunday drew forth a 
petition from the selectmen asking the general 
to "dispense with the band." During the winter 
of I7G9 feeling became more tense. The two 
regiments, says Hutchinson, "were a continual 
eyesore to the inhabitants,” and affrays became 
moie frequent 

The long-delayed collision approached on 
March 2, 1770, when a fight took place between 
some ropemakcis and soldiers of the 29th Regi- 
ment, eliciting a letter of complaint from the 
commander to the lieutenant-governor. March 
5 occurred a tragedy winch had much influence 
in hastening the Revolution. It was an evening 
of unusual excitement; according to Hutchinson 
the people were called into the streets by a false 
alarm ot fire, and bands of soldiers were running 
about. AVhether the fracas of the 2d had any- 
thing to do with what followed is not clear. A 
sentinel at the custom-house was insulted and 
pelted by the crowd. According to some accounts 
he had struck a boy earlier in the evening. At 
his call a corporal and a squad of six men, com- 
manded by Captain Preston, came to his aid. 
Tliese v\ere surrounded by fifty or sixty men and 
boys, some ol them carrying bludgeons, shouting, 
“Cowardly rascals, lobsters, bloody-backs." and 
daring them to shoot. A soldier, hit by a club, 
fired, killing a mulatto named Crispus Attucks. 
At once the other soldiers discharged their 
muskets into the mob. Including Attucks, three 
pcnons were killed, tw’o mortally wounded, and 


six injured. It is alleged that Preston gave the 
word to fire, but the fact is not clearly estab- 
lished 

As the news spread the wildest excitement 
prevailed in the low’n. Drums were beaten and 
the church-bells rung. The people rushed into 
the streets, some with arms in their hands. Cap- 
tain Preston and the soldiers were arrested and 
committed to prison. The next day, under the 
leadership of Samuel Adams, the town-meeting 
demanded that both regiments should be sent 
awray to the castle. After some parley, as a bloody 
contest seemed imminent, Hutchinson consented 
to give the order. Seven months later the sol- 
diers were tried before a Boston jury, John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy appearing as their 
counsel. All were acquitted, save two, and these 
were lightly punished for manslaughter. 

Such was the “Boston Massacre” which patri- 
otic writers have represented as the first blood- 
offering for independence; and of a truth the 
historian who would understand the American 
Revolution will not belittle its significance. It 
may be true that immediately the townsmen 
were far more guilty than the soldiers. The real 
responsibility rests upon the statesmen who 
created the conditions rendering such a result 
almost inevitable. In that fact lies the meaning 
ol the "massacre.” and the meaning is very grave. 

4. The Local Committees of 
Correspondence 

One of the greatett contribulions which Samuel 
Adams made to the cause of American freedom was 
the suggestion that local committees of correspond- 
ence be set up to keep other committees informed of 
what was going on from town to town. Patrick Henry 
and Thomas Jefferson in Virginia approved of it and 
sponsored a movement to have provincial commit 
lees of correspondence Adams's struggle to awaken 
his countrymen to the need of such an organization 
has been described by his biographer, James K. 
Uosmer.* 

“Let associatio.vs and combinations be every- 
where set up to consult and recover our just 
rights” This suggestion, contained at the end 
of the paper quoted at the close of the last chap- 
ter, Samuel Adams proceeded to put at once in 
practice, setting on foot one of the most mem- 
orable schemes w'ith which his name is associated. 
As his career has been traced, we have seen that, 
ajjtnes K. Hosmer, Samuel Adams fBosIon: Houghton 
MiOUn Company. 1893), pp. 176-185 . 
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in the instructions of 1764 and frequently since, 
his recognition of the importance of a thorough 
understanding between the widely separated 
patriots has appeared. A letter of the previous 
year to Arthur Lee contains the definite sugges- 
tion of a Committee of Correspondence, "a sud- 
den thought which drops undigested from my 
pen, which should not only promote union 
among the Americans, but also with men similarly 
minded in England, like the society of the Bill 
of Rights. The task before Samuel Adams was 
a hard one. Not only must he thwart the Tories, 
but he found the patriots for the most part quite 
indifferent; he may be said, indeed, to have 
worked out the scheme alone. Cushing, Han- 
cock, and Phillips, his associates of the Boston 
set, were against his idea, as were also the more 
influential among the selectmen. Warren in- 
deed ivas a strenuous helper, but had not yet 
risen into great significance. Church appeared 
zealous, but he was secretly a traitor. Thr^ peti- 
tions were presented to the selectmen, and three 
weks passed before the meeting could be brought 
about. In the last petition the number of names 
was much diminished, indicating the difficulty 
which Samuel Adams found in holding the 
peop e to the work. He used what influence he 
could outside of Boston to prepare the way for 
his Idea in other towns. Writing to Elbridge 
Gerry, a young man of twenty-eight, with whom 
he was just coming into a connection that grew 
into a close and unbroken lifelong friendship, 
who had encouraged him with an account of in- 
terest felt at Marblehead, he says: 

Our enemies would intimidate us by sayine 
our brethren in the odier towns are indifferem 
about this matter, for which reason I am par- 
ucularly glad to receive your letter at this time 
Roxburj- I am told is fully awake. I wish we 
could arouse the continent.” 

A town meeting took place, which was ad 
journed and .again adjourned, in the general 
thf interest with which 

might not be prorogued, replied, 

rogue, or dissolve Uie Assemble A ^ 

'.id. ,l.e pe.i.io„ svould b”To Ld m 

Te”' ?"™8o”ve.'’Tb‘e';: 


pro- 


cedures, which the law had not made the busi- 
ness of town meetings.” 

The town meeting caused the governor’s 
words to be read again and again before it, and 
voted them to be “not satisfactory.” The pro- 
ceeding illustrates well the astuteness and knowl- 
edge of men of Samuel Adams, who was certainly 
as consummate a political manager as the 
country has ever seen. He drafted for the town 
the resolution and request to the governor, 
which have just been referred to, and which ap- 
parently relate to something very different from 
his real purposes; he was chairman of the com- 
mittee which presented these documents. The 
whole thing was a trap. He wrote afterwards to 
Ge^ that he knew such requests, couched in 
such terms, must provoke from Hutchinson an 
arrogant answer, the effect of which would be 
to touch the people in a point where they were 
sensitive, and produce unanimity for the course 
desired to pursue. As he had expected 
an p anned, the town meeting resolved unan- 
imously that “they have ever had, and ought to 
have, a right to petition the king or his repre- 
sentative for a redress of such grievances as they 
feel, or for preventing such as they have reason 
o apprehend, and to communicate their send- 
ments to other towns.” 

The town meeting having been brought into 
an appropriate mood, there followed the mo- 
tion which in Its consequences was perhaps the 
most important step which had so far been taken 
n bringing into existence the new nation. The 
town records of Boston say: 

ihl? n Mr. Samuel Adams 

that a Committee of Correspondence be ap- 
consist of twenty-one persons, to state 
^ ^ and of this province in 

particular as men and Christians and as subjects; 

^e 'he same to 

tWs toTn 'he world as the sense of 

‘^^/Mringements and violations 

seem^s^n1!°^'°u °rcasioned some debate, and 
i^^ "’ght; the vote 

colIeamie/nF^ nearly unanimous. The 
alone^ng r had left him almost 

of the rnm '^®rlined to become members 

ol tyrTh ^'^heme as useless 

mted 1 vhh t “'""'httee was at last consti- 

litde 0 ^°“ K ’ “ "P of 

la^es Ods “ respectability. 

mTderh - "oo'her interval of sanity, w-as 
chairman, a position purely honorary, the 
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town in this way showing its respect for the 
leader whose misfortunes they so sincerely 
mourned. 

The Committee of Correspondence held its 
first meeting in the representatives’ chamber at 
the town-house, November 3, 1772, where at the 
outset each member pledged himself to observ-e 
secrecy as to their transactions, except those 
which, as a committee, they should think it 
proper to divulge. According to the motion by 
which the committee was constituted, three 
duties were to be performed: 1st. tlic preparation 
of a statement of the rights of die colonists, as 
men, as Christians, and as subjects; 2d, a declara* 
tion of the infringement and violation of those 
rights; 3d, a letter, to be sent to the several towns 
of the province and to the world, giving the 
sense of the town. The drafting of the first was 
assigned to Samuel Adams, of the second to 
Joseph Warren, of ihe third to llenjamin 
Church. In a few days tidings came from the 
important towns of Marblehead, Roxbury, Cam- 
bridge. and Plymoudi. indicating that the 
example of Boston was making impression and 
was likely to be followed. On November 20. at 
a town meeting in Faneuil Halt, (he diflerent 
papers were presented: Otis sat as moderator, ap- 
pearing for the last time in a sphere where his 
career had been so magnificent. The report was 
in three divisions, according to the motion. The 
part by Samuel Adams, which has absurdly been 
attributed to Otis by later writers, is still extant 
in his autograph. The paper of Warren recapit- 
ulated the long list of grievances under which 
the province had suilcred; while Church, in a 
letter to the selectmen of the various towns, 
solicited a free communication of the sentiments 
of all, expressing the belief that the wisdom of 
the people would not "sulfer them to doic or 
sit supinely indifferent on the brink of dc- 
vn’uffioii.” 

In the last days of 1772, the document, having 
been printed, was transmitted to those for whom 
it had been intended, producing at once an 
immense effect. The towns almost unanimously 
appointed similar committees; from every quar- 
ter came replies in which the sentiments of 
Samuel Adams were echoed. In the library of 
Bancroft is a volume of manuscripts, worn and 
stained by time, which have an interest scarcely 
inferior to that possessed by the Declaration of 
Independence itself, as the fading page hangs 
against its pillar in the library of the State De- 
partment at Washington. They are the original 
replies sent by the Masachusetts towns to Samuel 


Adams's committee, sitting in Faneuil Hall, dur- 
ing those first months of 1773. One may well 
read them with bated breath, for it is the touch 
of die elbow as the stout httle democracies dress 
up into line, just before they plunge into actual 
fight at Concord and Bunker Hill, There is 
sometimes a noble scorn of the restraints of 
orthography, as of the despotism of Great 
nrttain, in the tvork of the old town clerks, for 
they generally were secretaries of the committees; 
and once in a while a touch of Dogberry's qaint- 
ness, as the punctilious officials, though not al- 
w-ays "putting Cod first," yet take pains that 
there shall be no mistake as to their piety by 
making every letter in the name of the Deity a 
rounded capital. Yet the documents ought to 
inspire the deepest reverence. They constitute 
the highest mark the town meeting has ever 
touched. Never before and never since have 
Anglo-Saxon men, in lawful folk-mote assembled, 
given uttemnee to thoughts and feelings so fine 
in themselves and so pregnant with great events. 
To each letter stand affixed the names of the 
committee in autograph. This awkward scrawl 
was made by the rough fist of a Cape Ann fisher- 
man, on shore for the day to do at town meeting 
the duty his fellows had laid upon him; the hand 
that wrote this other was cramped from the 
scythe-handle, as its possessor mowed an intervale 
on the Connecticut; this blotted signature, where 
smutted fingers have leit a black stain, was 
written by a blacksmith of Middlesex, turning 
aside a moment from forging a barrel that was 
to do duty at Lexington. They were men of the 
plainest; but as the documents, containing state- 
ments of the most generous principles and the 
most courageous determination, were read in 
the town-houses, the committees who produced 
them, and the constituents for whom the com- 
mittees stood, were lifted above the ordinary 
htyivcuti VKpmriRA •«, -fm; Vroabest; 
they had in view not simply themselves, but the 
welfare of the continent; not soiely their own 
generation, but remote posterity. It was Samuel 
Adams’s own plan, the consequences of which no 
one foresaw, neither friend nor foe. Even Hutch- 
inson. who was scarcely less keen than Samuel 
Adams himself, was completely at fault. "Such a 
foolish scheme." he called it. "that the faction 
must necessarily make themselves ridiculous ’’ 
But in January- the eyes of men were opening. 
One^of the ablest of the Tories. Daniel Leonard, 

This is the foulest, subtlest, and most venom- 
ous serpent ever issued from the egg of sedition. 
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the money to be raised under the act for the 
support of civil government and the administra- 
tion of justice in the colonies as constituting 
in operation a “diminution” of “charter Rights.” 

The news of the destruction of the tea at 
Boston spread along the Atlantic seaboard like 
wildfire — and so did the spirit of resistance. 
Governor Tryon, who had previously felt that 
the tea could be landed at New York despite 
opposition, now wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth 
that this could only be accomplished "under 
the Protection of the Point of the Bayonet and 
Muzzle of the Cannon, and even then I do not 
see hotv the Sales or Consumption could be 
effected.” When on December 25 the ship Polly 
reached the Delaware with 697 chests of tea, a 
crowd of some 8,000 was on hand and Captain 
Ayres was readily persuaded to return to Eng- 
land immediately with his cargo. When in April 
of the following year the ship London arrived 
at New York with a private consignment of tea, 
which the captain sought to conceal, a mob 
boarded the vessel and destroyed the tea; where- 
upon the bells of the churches rang out for joy. 
But another tea ship, the storm-tossed Nancy, 
was permitted to return to England with its 
freight after repairs on it had been made. Nor 
were these demonstrations confined to the great 
ports. The boycott of tea was universal through- 
out America. 

Some writers have seen fit to argue that had 
not the Tea Act of 1773 been passed, the people 
of the colonies would have become reconciled to 
the constitutional views of the British ministry 
and Parliament. For proof they point to the 
period of comparative quiet which followed the 
repeal of most of the Townshend duties. But it 
should be understood that the position of the 
popular Atlantic seaboard leaders had not altered 
and that peace had come in no small part as the 
result of die evasion of the tea duties by wide- 
spread smuggling. The colonies, in other words, 
had not retreated an inch on the constitutional 
issue of die supremacy of Parliament. Nowhere 
ivas that issue more acute than in Massachusetts 
Bay. Before the news of the passing of the Tea 


Act had arrived, the Assembly on June 15, 1773, 
in a series of resolves and a petition that were 
forwarded to Franklin, had called upon the 
King to remove from office the governor and 
the secretary on the ground that they were guilty 
of plotting to “overthrow the constitution of 
the province.” While in England, Franklin, as 
the agent of the colony, could state to Dart- 
mouth that “the Assembly have declared their 
desire only to be put in the situation they were 
in before the Stamp Act.” In Massachusetts, 
Franklin’s view that the Bay Colony was and 
always had been a “separate,” distinct state tvas 
rapidly gaining acceptance. Early in 1774, 
Franklin, in a communication to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, significantly de- 
scribed his activities in London on behalf of the 
Massachusetts Bay legislature as intended "to 
lessen the breach between two states of the same 
empire ... by showing that the injuries com- 
plained of by one of them did not proceed from 
the other, but from traitors among themselves.” 
As Franklin saw it, the attempt of Hutchinson 
and other supporters of the Crown to uphold 
the Parliament against the Assembly was nothing 
short of treason. 

Had the ministry, when on March 4, 1774, it 
had the King summon Parliament to consider 
the disturbances in America, fully realized the 
gravity of the crisis that now confronted the 
British Empire and the nature of the forces that 
were arrayed in America against the mother 
country, it is hard to believe that it would have 
acted as it did. Franklin perceived far more 
clearly than did the King and Lord North the 
realities of the situation. He recognized the 
fact that the old continental colonies, in actuality 
if not in theory, had become states within the 
Empire and would no longer be treated as im- 
mature political dependencies. Previously the 
British Government had sought rule by consent. 
Now the concept of rule by consent was to give 
way to rule by coercion. But the new formula 
was first to be applied not against all the colonies 
but rather against one — the chief center of 
resistance. 
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IV 


J'he English Jleaction 

Within less than tour months after the Boston Tea Party the British decided to punish 
and make an example of Afassachusetts. Retaliation toot the form of the Coercive Acts. 
The Boston Port Act dosed that harbor until the destroyed tea was paid for. the Massa- 
chusetts Government Act reorganired that colony's government to make it fit the pattern 
of royal government in New York and Virginia. A third ict legalizing the quartering of 
troops in Massachusetts towns was not unfamiliar legislation. The fourth measure al- 
lowed cases against English officials resulting from enforcement of laws to be tried in 
England or in another colony to assure a fair trial. These four laws plus the Quebec 
Act, which gave religious toleration to Catholics, altered the form of government, and 
extended the boundaries of that province southward, were generally referred to by the 
colonitts as the Intolerable Acts. In the selection that follows from John C. Miller, 
Origins of the American nevalution, English reaction to colonial resistance is discussed.'® 


The Tfa Party generated an "electrical Shock” 
of such voltage that all England was agitated. 
Few doubted that the Saints had risen in re- 
bellion and were about to declare themselves 
independent of the mother country. Many 
Englishmen compared the Tea Party with the 
rebellion of 1745; instead of Charles Stuart at 
the head of Highland clans, Sam Adams now 
led "a banditti of hypocrites’* against Great 
Britain. After having long abused the mother 
country and planted thorns in her bed, the 
Bostonians had at last given her "a Blow in full 
Face of the World” — "the most wanton and 
unprovoked insult to the civil power that is 
recorded in history.” Lord North was dumb- 
founded by the news from Boston; he declared 
that it was impossible for any man to have fore- 
seen that these perverse colonists would rise up 
against a tax which made tea cheaper than it 
had ever been before. He insisted that he had 
given the colonists "a relief instead of an oppres- 
sion” and that of all mankind, only "New Eng- 
land Fanatics” would have rebelled against it. 
Tlie turn of events dismayed North: the colonial 
pot was again at full boil and there seemed little 
rest in store for British ministers until those 
seething waters had been quieted. 

The Tea Party silenced almost the last ap- 
peaser in England. Even the Whigs were aghast 

10 From Origins of the American nevolulion by John 
C. Miller, by pennission of Little. Brown S: Co. Copyright, 
194S, by John C. Miller. Pp. 355-359. 


at the rashness of the Bostonians. Chatham 
declared that the Tea Party was ‘‘certainly 
criminal” and that Boston ought to make resti- 
tution. Few Englishmen believed that the 
mother country could retain its sovereignty if 
if retreated in the face of such outrage: it was 
now said upon every side that the colonists must 
be chastised into submission. If Americans were 
to enjoy the privilege of rejecting acts of Par- 
liament as they chose, there could be little doubt 
that "they will without ceremony reject the 
whole statute books, and so save Parliament any 
further trouble," and that ‘‘in process of time, 
if this kingdom is tame enough, they may pro- 
ceed to ojntrol and tax ft, instead of Parliament 
regulating and taxing them.” As Lord North 
said, the dispute was no longer over taxation 
but whether Great Britain possessed any author- 
ity whatever over the "haughty American Re- 
publicans.” “We must master them or totally 
leave them to themselves and treat them as 
Aliens,” said George III; unless the mother 
country acted firmly, its laws would have no 
more eunency in America than Papal Bulls. "It 
is. no doubt, very easy for our Parliament to 
repeal all their late Acts,” an Englishman ob- 
served; "but nothing less than the Almighty 
Power . . . would be able to repeal from the 
perverted Minds of those Americans the Im- 
pression which such a Conduct would leave be- 
hind it. Every Act which had been passed against 
them would be produced as so many Proofs of 
our Folly and Injustice; every Repeal of those 
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Acts, as equal Proofs of our Weakness, Disunion, 
and Timidity.” Englishmen believed that they 
had erred upon the side of patience and kind- 
ness; “Men accustomed to think themselves 
masters,” said Dr. Johnson, “do not love to be 
threatened,” yet they had taken insults and abuse 
from Americans that no true-born Briton ought 
to be expected to endure. But the mistress of 
the seas, the conqueror of France and Spain and 
the terror of the evildoers of the world, could 
no longer sit still while a knot of agitators and 
firebrands in her own colonies sought to destroy 
the empire. If England were to continue to hold 
up her head in Europe as a great power, she 
could not permit “a petty little province, the 
creature of our own hands, the bubble of our 
own breath,” to hurl defiance across the Atlantic 
with impunity. 

The demand for a final reckoning with the 
colonies tvas strengthened by the fact that the 
dispute was chiefly with the Bostonians, the 
most hateful, to Britons, of all the colonists. 
Had the tea not been destroyed at Boston, the 
advocates of compromise might have made their 
voices heard; but to surrender to Boston in 1774 
was a humiliation which few Englishmen could 
bear. "I would rather,” exclaimed an English- 
man, "all the Hamilcars, and all the Hannibals 
that Boston ever bred; all the Hancocks, and all 
the Sad-Cocks, and sad dogs of Massachusetts 
Bay; all the heroes of tar and feathers, and the 
champions, maimers of unpatriotic horses, males, 
and mules, were led up to the Altar, or to Liberty 
Tree, there to be exalted and rewarded accord- 
ing to their merit or demerit, than that Britain 
should disgrace herself by receding from her 
just authority.” From its settlement, Boston had 
seemingly been “a nest of rebels and hypocrites”; 
“obstinate, undutiful, and ungovernable from 
the very beginning." AU the colonial troubles, 
it was said, could be traced to Boston; it had 
spread seditious doctrines over America and 
had committed "more atrocious Acts of Outrage 
than any other part of the Colonies.” As the 
“first movers, and the main spring of all this 
contention,” Bostonians gloried in their mis- 
behavior and dignified sedition by calling it 
patriotism and love of liberty. They had proved 
themselves to be "a canker worm in the heart 
of .\merica and a "rotten limb which (if suffered 
to remain) will inevitably destroy the whole body 
of that extensive country.” The Saints had made 
such inroads upon British authority that the 
question now seemed to be svhether Boston, 
"the center of .American politics, and source of 
all the controversy, shall be, to all intents and 
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purposes, the capital of the British empire, the 
seat and center of government,” or whether 
London should retain its pre-eminence. It was 
observed that every year “the American capital 
gains very large and dangerous strides upon the 
British capital”; but by rushing into premature 
rebellion, the Saints had given Great Britain an 
opportunity to smash this wasps’ nest before the 
authority of the mother country had been totally 
destroyed. 

In the opinion of many Englishmen, the Bos- 
ton Saints deserved nothing less than “canon- 
izing” for the Tea Party. They declared that 
“it would be best to blow the town of Boston 
about the ears of its inhabitants, and to destroy 
that nest of locusts"’; and, for good measure, 
they urged that “about one hundred of these 
puritanical rebels” be hung. "I wish the Bos- 
tonians were at the d — 1,” exclaimed a member 
of Parliament, "for they are likely to be a con- 
tinual plague to us.” Those who raised the cry 
of Delenda est Bostoniensis urged Englishmen 
to cast off their scruples over using force against 
their subjects overseas; having treated Great 
Britain “like a foreign enemy,” Bostonians mer- 
ited the same harsh treatment that France and 
Spain would have meted out to their colonists 
had they risen in rebellion. 

Lord North refused to yield to this clamor for 
bloody reprisals. Instead of battering Boston 
about the heads of the Sons of Liberty, he favored 
the more refined method of starving them into 
submission. This svas the purpose of the Boston 
Port Bill which was introduced into Parliament 
in March 1774. It provided that the Puritan 
metropolis be closed to all shipping — in effect 
removing it thirty miles from the sea — until 
tile citizens had paid the East India Company 
for the tea destroyed at the Tea Party, com- 
pensated the revenue officers for the losses they 
had incurred at the hands of the mob, and other- 
wise given the Crorvn evidence of their good in- 
tentions. North believed that by singling out 
Boston for punishment he had provided against 
a new colonial union; but to make certain that 
Americans did not permit their sympathy for 
Boston to draw them into the quarrel, he pro- 
posed to keep them busy scrambling for Boston’s 
trade. He anticipated great popularity for him- 
self among the New York and New Hampshire 
merchants, who, it was expected, would leap at 
this opportunity of growing rich on Boston’s 
ruin. 

Lord North’s Port Bill was also recommended 
by its economy. Four or five frigates stationed 
in Boston Harbor and a few regiments of British 
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regulars in Boston itself to keep order would, he 
told the House, "do the business." The events 
of 1768 gave good grounds for believing that the 
Bostonians would submit without a struggle and 
that the other colonies would not come to their 
aid. When the British fleet hove-to off Boston, 
it was predicted, “the Boston voters will scamper 
behind their counters . . . assume an affecting 
hypocritical air, clap their hands, cast up their 
eyes to heaven, wonder if the King knows their 
oppressive situation," and declare that Parlia- 
ment was misled by the wicked Ministry or it 
"would not have so grievously vexed the hearts 
of the Lord's people.” That Boston would stand 
alone seemed certain to North and his colleagues. 
"Will the Colonies, who have been repeatedly 
penecuted, deluded and betrayed by the Bosto- 
nians, engage in a REBELLION to support 
them?" asked an Englishman. 

The Boston Port Bill was passed by the House 
of Commons on March 25, 1774. without a 
division "but after a pretty long debate.” An 
overwhelming majority was determined to deal 


firmly with the "Boston mutineers”; certainly 
no member had to be bribed to vote for the bill. 
George HI rejoiced that at last England was 
united: "The feebleness and futility of the 
Opposition to the Boston Port Bill,” he declared, 
"shotvs the rectitude of the measure.” What 
little opposition there was came chiefly from 
those who contended not that Boston was pun- 
ished with undue severity but that the bill gave 
too great power to the Crown. Charles James 
Fox and Lord Shelburne, for example, declared 
that Boston should not be compelled to apply 
to the Crown for relief: the townspeople’s quar- 
rel was with Parliament and therefore Parlia- 
ment ought to have the power of relaxing the 
restrictions it imposed. A few objected that by 
the Port Bill, the innocent as well as the guilty 
sulTered: but Dr. Samuel Johnson thundered 
that the Bostonians were like rebels who had 
seired and foriified a town — thus putting "the 
harmless burghers and the criminal garrison" in 
equal danger of destruction. 
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T/ie Battle at the North Bridge, Concord 


The Coercive Acts of 1774 had demonstrated 
England’s belief that only by strong measures 
could she maintain authority over her colonies. 
On the other hand, increased radicalism in the 
colonies and dissatisfaction with any British or 
conservative colonial proposals lessened the pos- 
sibility that an acceptable compromise could be 
reached. More than ten years of growing dis- 
cord between England and her colonies had 
produced a crisis from which neither could 
gracefully retreat. By 1774 the bonds of empire 
had almost reached the breaking point. 

The British had failed to develop colonial 
policies which distributed the potvers of govern- 
ment in such a way as to satisfy the colonists and 
keep tliem in the empire. Their administrative 
set-up may have been adequate to govern “plan- 
tations,” but it was seriously deficient for a more 
mature society like that found in America in 
1774. Federalism, or the idea of the dominion 
system, was suggested, but found few supporters. 
Yet, in 1774 scarcely anyone in America was 
bold enough openly to advocate independence 
from Great Britain. 

The trend of events, however, moved the 
people toward a complete break w-idi the mother 
country. The activities of Samuel Adams, Pat- 


rick Henry and other radicals were having an 
increasing effect by 1774. The restrictive com- 
mercial policies of England caused many mem- 
bers of the merchant class to support independ- 
ence. The local military engagements of Lex- 
ington and Concord in April, 1775, tended to 
generate a patriotic and independent spirit, and 
the writings of revolutionaries like Thomas 
Paine added further rationalization for the co- 
lonial cause. The logical outcome of the dispute 
between England and her colonics came in 1776 
with the Declaration of Independence. 

But independence was more easily declared 
than achieved. Probably not more than one- 
third of the former colonists actually supported 
the revolutionary cause, and General Washing- 
ton lacked the men and supplies which seemed 
necessary to victory. However, the skill, loyalty, 
and character of Washington made up for many 
of these deficits, and French aid proved to be 
of utmost importance in determining the final 
outcome. After eight years of dilatory fighting 
the British were willing to grant independence 
to their former colonists. A remaining question 
was whether the Americans could form a gov- 
ernment sufficient to meet the exigencies of in- 
dependence. 
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The J~irst Continental Congress, i7H 

The colonists viewed the Coercive Acts as dangerous to tlici'r rights and liberties As an 
accompanying measure, the Quebec Act was objectionable because it extended the bound- 
aries of that province south to the Ohio and west to the Mississippi, thus again interfering 
with the western land claims of several colonies. A new pamphlet war broke out and the 
First Continental Congress was called to meet in Philadelphia on September 5, 1774. Its 
two principal actions were the adoption of the "Declaration of Rights" and an agreement 
for non-importation, non-exporiation, and non consumption of British goods. John C. 
Miller’s Origins o/ the American Revolution * gives a vivid picture of American public 


opinion as mirrored by the delegates to and 


The Continental Congress met in one of the 
most conservative oE the seaport towns from 
which the revolutionary movement stemmed. 
Philadelphia patriots complained that there was 
more Toryism in Pennsylvania than in all the 
colonies combined; certainly the Quakers who 
dominated the province were mote concerned 
in putting down radicalism at home than re* 
sitting tyranny from abroad. The dsaracter of 
the delegates who assembled in Philadelphia in 
September 1774 was likewise a good augury to 
the conservatives. The Continental Congress 
was composed of "the ablest and wealthiest men 
in America;’’ Chatham pronounced it to be "the 
most honourable Assembly of Statesmen since 
those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the 
most virtuous Times.” In the opinion of the 
radicals, however, there were tar too few "Old 
Romans” among the delegates. John Adams cal- 
culated that they were "one third Tories, an- 
other Whigs, and the rest mongrels"; and he 
found "Trimmers & Timeservers” upon every 
side. Fifth columnism was at work, as the 
patriots soon learned; despite the best efforts of 
Congress to preserve secrecy, the British govern- 
ment was informed of all its proceedings. 

Nevertheless, the aristocratic complexion of 
Congress was no guarantee against its radicalism. 
Its delegates included both the well-heeled and 
the down-at-heel but the line which divided the 

IFrom Ori^nj of the American Revolution by John 
C. Miller, by permission oC Little, Brotvn &. Co. and the 
Atlantic Monthly Press Copyright 19-13 by John C. Miller. 
Pp. 379-392. 


the actions of this Congress. 


extremists from the conservatives was not one of 
wealth or social position; some of the bluest- 
blooded members were among the most radical 
in combating British tyranny. The work of the 
Continental Congress soon demonstrated that the 
American aristocracy was divided against itself 
and that this division worked in favor of the 
triumph of radicalism. 

It is significant that from the b^inning the 
Continental Congress associated iuelE with the 
democratic elements in Philadelphia. Instead of 
meeting in ihe State House as Joseph Calloway 
desired, the members chose Carpenters’ Hall, the 
meeting place of the Philadelphia Carpenters’ 
Guild — a move which conservatives deplored 
as an unseemly attempt to curry favor with the 
working class of Philadelphia. They soon re- 
ceived another disquieting indication of the 
temper of Congress: Charles Thomson, the lead- 
ing radical of Philadelphia, was chosen secretary 
although his radicalism had prevented him from 
being elected to that body by the voters of Phila- 
delphia. 

The conservatives stood ready to meet violent 
counsel from the New England delegates. They 
had raised ifieir defenses against Northern radi- 
calism by putting Americans on their guard 
against New England firebrands. But they had 
not reckoned with Yankee shrewdness. The New 
England delegates, who had been expected to 
roar like lions, proved meek as lambs. At the 
meetings they were so quiet and unobtrusive that 
they seemed to have come to Philadelphia solely 
to enjoy the peace and restful surroundings of 
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the City oE Brotherly Love. This surprising be- 
havior nonplused the consen-atives: their denun- 
ciations of New Englanders died upon their lips 
and they were obliged to face the attack of the 
enemy from an unexpected quarter. 

While the New Englanders discreetly remained 
in the background the Virginians and Carolin- 
ians stepped fonvard as champions of the patriot 
cause. These patricians r\'ere protected by their 
birth and breeding from the consen^atives’ 
sharpest shafts. A New Englander was pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to attack because of the strong 
prejudice that existed in the colonies against the 
"pumpkin gentry” and their democratic ways; 
but Virginia and Carolina planters could hardly 
be pilloried as “upstarts” and "levelers.” They 
gave the revolutionary movement a respectability 
and "tone” which New Englanders alone could 
not have besto\^'ed upon it. “There are some fine 
fellows come from Virginia, but they are very 
high,” remarked a Pennsylvanian. "The Bos- 
tonians are mere milksops to them.” The true 
fire-eating M^higs seemed to come from south of 
the Potomac; Christopher Gadsden of South 
Carolina urged that Gage and the British troops 
in Boston should be attacked before reinforce- 
ments could arrive; Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia proposed the Nonimportation and Non- 
exportation Agreement; and Patrick Henry 
argued that the empire already was dissolved and 
that the colonies were in a "state of nature.” 

Nevertheless, it was Virginia that prevented 
the Continental Congress, in drawing up its list 
of colonial grievances, from delving further back 
into history than 1763. The Virginia delegates 
tvere bound by instructions to confine titeir at- 
tention to measures dating from 1763, in order, 
as they put it, that greater odium might be cast 
upon die reign of George III. This meant that 
no mention could be made of the Navigation 
Acts or restraints upon colonial manufacturing 
and that "the many aggressions which had been 
committed by Great Britain upon her infant 
Colonies" could not be cited. Virginia thus kept 
the lid on a Pandora’s box of complaints which 
some of the radicals w-cre eager to open. Those 
who wished to lay bare all the oppressions of the 
mother country since the settlement of the col- 
onies would also have insisted upon a full redress 
of grievances. In their opinion, it would be dis- 
astrous for American liberty if the colonies 
gained nodiing more dian the repeal of the 
oppressive measures passed since 1763. Yet when 
an attempt svas made to enumerate the full cata- 


logue of wrongs, the Virginia delegates found 
allies in the members from North Carolina and 
Maryland who rallied to the side of the Old Do- 
minion and obliged the radicals to yield to Vir- 
ginia's wishes. 

In stating its grievances, the Continental Con- 
gress therefore confined its attention to the pe- 
riod beginning tvith George Grenville’s adminis- 
tration. It conceded that Parliament had the 
right to regulate colonial trade and declared that 
a full settlement of the controversy might be 
made on the basis of a repeal of all oppressive 
measures enacted since 1763 and a return to the 
principles of the “Old Empire.” Thus the mem- 
bers of die Congress “stated the loivest terms 
they thought possible to be accepted, in order to 
convince the world diat they ivere not unrea- 
sonable.” Moreover, in their petition to the 
King they addressed him as their “Most Gracious 
Sovereign" and assured him drat if he would but 
turn his “royal indignation" upon those "de- 
signing and dangerous men” in the Ministry ivho 
were "prosecuting the most desperate and irri- 
tadng projects of oppression,” all would be well 
in the empire — an oversimplification of the 
dispute between mother country^ and colonies 
which some of the radicals soon regretted they 
had consented to. 

The consequence of the collaboration of 
Southern gentlemen and New England "repub- 
licans” was, as the Tories declared, that "Adams, 
with his crew, and the haughty Sultans of the 
south, juggled the whole conclave of the Dele- 
gates.” Few conservatives believed that because 
the New England delegates appeared in public 
as angels of patience and good will they were 
not working underground digging pits for the 
feet of the conservatives; and the party found 
convincing proof of -such sapping and mining in 
the fate of Joseph Galloway’s plan of union which 
was presented to Congress in September 1774. 

Despite repeated rebuffs by Congress, Joseph 
Gallor\ay still hoped to thwart the plans of the 
radicals. He beHe^•ed that if he could persuade 
Congress to open negotiations with Great 
Britain the crust of prejudice and misunder- 
standing would be broken and reconciliation be 
assured. He saw that the conservatives must lose 
no time in assuming the leadership; if Sam 
Adams and the radicals took the helm, he knew 
that there would be no port short of independ- 
ence. Though he personally believed that co- 
lonial representation in Parliament offered the 
best prospects of reconciling British sovereignty' 
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with colonial liberty, he recognized the futility 
of making such a proposal in 1774. Therefore, 
as a second-best plan he suggested that an Amer- 
ican legislature or Grand Council be created, 
the members of which were to be elected by the 
colonial assemblies. The colonies would con- 
tinue to exercise authority over internal affairs; 
the Grand Council was to have jurisdiction over 
the general concerns of the colonies and to en- 
joy “all the like rights, liberties and privileges, 
as are held and exercised by and in the House 
of Commons of Great Britain.” The Grand 
Council was in fact to be an inferior branch of 
the British Parliament. Acts might be intro- 
duced in Parliament relative to colonial affairs 
which, if passed, were to be sent to the Grand 
Council for its approbation; the assent of both 
the Grand Council and the Parliament was 
necessary to give validity to laws. The Crown 
was to be represented by a Resident General who 
held office during the King’s pleasure, exercised 
executive authority, and held a veto power upon 
all acts of the Grand Council. 

With this plan of union, Galloway expected to 
take the wind out of the sails ot the radicals. He 
was well aware that the majority of Americans 
wished to remain united to the mother country 
and that if they could be convinced that British 
sovereignty was compatible with colonial free- 
dom, they would cease to follow the radicals 
toward revolution. The chief recommendation 
of his plan, he believed, was that “the strength 
of the whole empire may be drawn together on 
any emergency, the interest of both countries ad- 
vanced, and the rights and liberties of America 
secured." To those conservatives who objected 
that his Scheme was too democratic inasmuch as 
it did not provide for a privy council consisting 
of the "principal Gentlemen of Fortune in each 
Colony," Galloway answered that he could not 
afford to offend the "Deraocracic Spirits" in Con- 
gress however necessary he considered a privy 
council to be. He took into account the preju- 
dices of Americans and made his plan as broadly 
popular as possible. How well he had wrought 
was seen by the narrow maigin by which the 
radicals defeated his proposal in Congress. . . . 

More bitter proof was soon presented to con- 
servatives that they had miscalculated in suppos- 
ing that the Continental Congress would uphold 
the cause of reconciliation. Those who had ex- 
pected that by joining in the cry for a Continen- 
tal Congress they were averting a boycott were 
given a rude jolt when, on September 27, 1774, 
Congress voted for nonintercourse with the 


mother country. In October 1774, nonimporta- 
tion, nonexportation, and nonconsumption were 
agreed upon under the name of the "Continental 
Association" and Americans were called upon to 
gird themselves for another struggle with the 
mother country. 

Congress found little difficulty in drawing up 
a Nonimportation Agreement although some of 
the delegates balked at foregoing wine. "I drank 
Madeira at a great rate and found no inconven- 
ience in it," wrote John Adams from Philadel- 
phia; and many members of Congress were pre- 
pared to go so far as to say that they found it 
delightful. Although wine was banned by the 
Association, in 1776 John Hancock proposed in 
Congress that Madeira be permitted free entry, 
in order, it was said, to curry favor with South- 
ern Congressmen and to slake his own well- 
known diirst. But in 1774 the members of 
Congress were in a self-sacrificing mood. The 
Association prohibited "every species of extrava- 
gance and dissipation, especially all horse-racing, 
and all kinds of gaming, cock-fighting, exhibi- 
tions of shews, plays, and other expensive diver- 
sions and entertainments." For the duration at 
least. Americans seemed committed to Spartan 

simplicity- 

Because the merchants were under suspicion 
as profiteers and traitors as a result of the failure 
of the boycott in 1770, Congress took the control 
of the Association out of their hands. In the 
first place, the people were asked to pledge them- 
selves not to buy British merchandise — the Non- 
consumption Agreement — thus leaving ill-dis- 
posed merchants no market for their proscribed 
wares. Secondly, the enforcement of the Asso- 
ciation was entrusted to local committees usually 
dominated by the radicals. It was believed that 
these safeguards made it impossible for "the 
whole mercantile interest of America, joined 
together in devotion to the ministerial system 
of tyranny, to beguile the country yeomanry.” 
The merchants had clearly been demoted from 
command to a humble position in the ranks: 
the committees frequently demanded that their 
ledgers and invoices be opened for inspection 
and maintained a far more effective watch upon 
shipping than had the customhouse officers from 
whose "tyranny” the unhappy businessmen had 
recently freed themselves. 

I* was agreed that the Nonimportation and 
Nonconsumption Agreements were to go into 
effect on December I, 1774, and to apply against 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British West In- 
dies. But here the smooth passage of the Asso- 
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ciation ended. A dispute so violent that it al- 
most broke up Congress arose over the question 
of whether the Nonexportation Agreement was 
to be absolute or merely partial. Many delegates 
believed that complete nonexportation would 
ruin Southern agriculture as surely as the Port 
Act was ruining Boston. John Rutledge, one of 
the members from South Carolina, declared that 
whereas nonexportation would not seriously in- 
jure the Northern colonies, it would lay waste 
the staples of the South. He saw in the proposal 
an attempt by the Northerners to profit by the 
misfortunes of the Southern provinces. "Upon 
the whole," he declared, "the affair seemed 
rather like a commercial scheme, among the 
flour Colonies, to find a better vent for their 
flour through the British Channel, by prevent- 
ing, if possible, any rice from being sent to those 
markets: and, for his part, he could never con- 
sent to our becoming dupes to the people of 
the north.” To forestall this evil, Virginia 
pleaded for a postponement of the agreement 
until the autumn of 1776; and a compromise was 
ultimately arrived at between Northern and 
Southern members by which it was deferred 
until September 1775. But the South Carolina 
delegation was not yet satisfied. The majority 
declared that they would not sign the Associa- 


tion unless rice and indigo were excepted; and 
to lend force to their threat they walked out of 
Congress. To bring them back to the fold, it 
was necessary to make another compromise 
whereby rice but not indigo was given free out- 
let to European markets. Although the colonial 
union was saved by this device, the Association 
was gravely weakened. Discontent started up 
among the Northerners, who asked why, if South 
Carolinians were privileged to export their rice, 
should not the other colonies be allowed to send 
their wheat, flour, and lumber to Europe and the 
West Indies? . . . 

A question which hardly entered into the cal- 
culations of those who predicted a bloodless con- 
quest of Great Britain by means of the Con- 
tinental Association was the danger that armed 
conflict between New Englanders and the British 
troops in Boston would precipitate war. Massa- 
chusetts had been guaranteed the support of 
Congress if war was forced upon the colony; but 
only a handful of Americans seemed to have fore- 
seen in the winter of 1774-1775 that fighting 
was imminent. Few believed as did Patrick Henry 
that "the next gale from the north will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding arms" and 
fewer still shared his joy in the prospect of 
conflict. 


11 


Causes of the Amencan Jlevolution 

The roi-mcAi, and religious privileges which were given to English settlers caused 
many radicals and dissenters to emigrate to America. Thus the 6rst seeds of the American 
Revolution fell on American soil. The inauguration of a revenue policv by Great Britain 
after 17G3 caused the first open expression of opposition in America. The Sugar Act, the 
Stamp Act, the Declaratory Act, the Towiishend Duty Act, the Boston Massacre, the burn- 
ing of the Gaspcc, Samuel Adams’s local committees of correspondence, the colonial com- 
mittees of correspondence, the Intolerable Acts, and the Lexington and Concord affair 
followed one another to lead to the meeting in Philadelphia that wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. 


1. Dfxlaration of the Causes and 
Necessity of Taking Up Arms 

d/ter Ihr rla^h hrlween British regulars and colo- 
nial riililia at Lexington Common and Concord on 


the morning of April 19, 1775, the colonials increased 
their vigilance over British troops, determined all 
the more to protect local rights. The second meeting 
of the Continental Congress convened at Philadelphia 
in May, 1775, and within two months adopted a 
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declaration of causes of taking up arms. 'It was not 
an easy decision to make. The declaration contains a 
list of nine grievances against the English govern- 
ment, among them taxation and admiralty courts. 
This declaration is given below.^ 

If it was possible for men, who exercise their 
reason, to believe, that the Divine Author of our 
existence intended a part of the human race to 
hold an absolute property in, and an unbounded 
power over others, marked out by his infinite 
goodness and wisdom, as the objects of a legal 
domination never rightfully resistible, however 
severe and oppressive, the Inhabitants of these 
Colonies might at least require from the Parlia- 
ment of Great Ilriiain some evidence, that this 
dreadful authority over them, has been granted 
to that body. But a reverence for our great 
Creator, principles of humanity, and the dictates 
of common sense, must convince all those who 
reflect upon the subject, that government was 
instituted to promote the welfare of mankind, 
and ought to be administered for the aiuinmeni 
ol that end. The legislature of Great Briuin, 
however, stimulated by an inordinate passion 
for a power, not only unjustifiable, but which 
they know to be peculiarly reprobated by the 
very constitution of that kingdom, and desperate 
of success in any mode of contest, where regard 
should be had to truth, taw, or right, have at 
length, deserting those, attempted to eflect their 
cruel and impolitic purpose of enslaving these 
Colonies by violence, and have thereby rendered 
it necessary tor us to close with their last appeal 
from Reason to Arms. — Yet, however blinded 
that assembly may be, by their intemperate rage 
for unlimited dotnination, so to slight justice 
and the opinion ol mankind, we esteem ourselves 
bound, by obligations of respect to the rest of the 
world, to make known the justice of our cause. 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the island of 
Great Britain, left their native land, to seek on 
these shores a residence for civil and religious 
freedom. At the expense of iheir blood, at the 
hazard of their fortunes, without the least charge 
to the country from which they removed, by un- 
ceasing labour, and an unconquerable spirit, 
they etfected settlements in the distant and in- 
hospitable wilds of America, then filled with 
numerous and warlike nations of barbarians. 
Societies or governments, vested with perfect 
legislatures, were formed under charters from 
the crown, and an harmonious intercourse was 

2tV. C. Ford eil , Journals of the Continental Congress 
(Washington. 1904-37). II, pp 1I0-J57. 


established between the colonies and the king- 
dom from which they derived their origin The 
mutual benefits of this union became in a short 
time so extraordinary, as to excite astonishment. 
It is universally confessed, that the amazing in- 
crease of the wealth, strength, and navigation of 
the realm, arose from this source; and the minis- 
ter. who so wisely and successfully directed the 
measures of Great Britain in the late war, pub- 
licly declared, that these colonies enabled her to 
triumph over her enemies. Towards the conclu- 
sion of that war. it pleased our sovereign to 
make a change in his counsels. From that fatal 
moment, the affairs of the British empire began 
to fall into confusion, and gradually sliding from 
llie summit of glorious prosperity, to which they 
had been advanced by the virtues and abilities of 
one man, are at length distracted by the convul- 
sions, that now shake it to its deepest founda- 
tions. The new ministry finding the brave foes 
ol Britain, though frequently defeated, yet still 
contending, look up the unfortunate idea ot 
granting them a hasty peace, and of then sub- 
duing her faiihlul friends. 

These devoted colonies were judged to be in 
such a state, as to present victories without 
bloodshed, and all easy emoluments of statute- 
able plunder. —The uninterrupted tenor of 
their peaceable and respectful behaviour from 
the b^inning of colonization, their dutiful, 
zealous, and useful services during the war, 
though so recently and amply acknowledged in 
the most honorable manner by his majesty, by 
the late king, and by Parliament, could not save 
them from the meditated innovations. — Parlia- 
ment was influenced to adopt the pernicious 
project, and assuming a new power over them, 
have, in the course of eleven years, given such 
decisive specimens oPthe spirit and consequences 
attending this power, as to leave no doubt con- 
cerning the effects of acquiescence under it. 
They have undertaken to give and grant our 
money without our consent, though we have 
ever exercised an exclusive right to dispose of 
our own property; statutes have been passed for 
extending the jurisdiction of courts of Ad- 
miralty and Vice-.\dmiralty beyond their ancient 
limits; for depriving us of the accustomed and 
inestimable privilege of trial by jury, in cases 
affecting both life and property; for suspending 
the legislature of one of the colonies; for inter- 
dicting all commerce to the capital of another: 
and for altering fundamentally the form of gov- 
ernment established by charter, and secured by 
acts ol its own legislature solemnly confirmed by 
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the crown; for exempting the "murderers" of 
colonists from legal trial, and in elfect, from 
punishment: for erecting in a neighboring prov- 
ince, acquired by the joint arms of Great Britain 
and America, a despotism dangerous to our very 
existence; and for quartering soldiers upon the 
colonists in time of profound peace. It has also 
been resolved in parliament, that colonists 
charged with committing certain offences, shall 
be transported to England to be tried. 

But why should we enumerate our injuries in 
detail? By one statute it is declared, that parlia- 
ment can "of right make laws to bind us IN ALL 
CASES WHATSOEVER." What is to defend us 
against so enormous, so unlimited a power? Not a 
single man of those who assume it, is chosen by us; 
or is subject to our control or influence; but, on 
the contrary, they are all of them exempt from 
the operation of such laws, and an American 
revenue, if not diverted from the ostensible pur- 
poses for which it is raised, would actually 
lighten their own burdens in proportion, as they 
increase ours. We saw the misery to which such 
despotism would reduce us. We for ten years in- 
cessantly and ineffectually besieged the Throne 
as supplicants; we reasoned, we remonstrated 
with parliament, in the most mild and decent 
language. But Administration, sensible that we 
should regard these oppressive measures as free- 
men ought to do, sent over fleets and armies to 
enforce them. The indignation of the Americans 
was roused, it is true; but it was the indignation 
of a virtuous, loyal, and affectionate people. A 
Congress of Delegates from the United Colonies 
was assembled at Philadelphia, on the fifth day 
of last September. We resolved again to offer 
an humble and dutiful petition to the King, 
and also addressed our fellow-subjects of Great 
Britain. We have pursued every temperate, 
every respectful measure: we have even pro- 
ceeded to break off our commercial intercourse 
with our fellow-subjects, as the last peaceable ad- 
monition, that our attachment to no nation 
upon earth should supplant our attachment to 

liberty This, we flattered ourselves, was the 

ultimate step of the controversy: But subsequent 
events have shewn, how vain was this hope of 
finding moderation in our enemies. 

Several threatening expressions against the 
colonies were inserted in his Majesty’s speech; 
our petition, though we were told it was a de- 
cent orie, and that his Majesty had been pleased 
to receive it graciously, and to promise laying it 
before his Parliament, was huddled into both 
houses among a bundle of American papers, and 


there neglected. The Lords and Commons in 
their address, in the month of February, said, 
that “a rebellion at that time actually existed 
within the province of Massachusetts bay; and 
that those concerned in it, had been counten- 
anced and encouraged by unlawful combinations 
and engagements, entered into by his Majesty’s 
subjects in several of the other colonies; and 
therefore they besought his Majesty, that he 
would take the most eflectual measures to enforce 
due obedience to the laws and authority of the 
supreme legislature." — Soon after, the commer- 
cial intercourse of whole colonies, with foreign 
countries, and with each other, was cut off by an 
act of Parliament; by another, several of them 
were entirely prohibited from the fisheries in the 
seas near their coasts, on which they always de- 
pended for their sustenance; and large re-in- 
forcements of ships and troops were immediately 
sent over to General Gage. 

Fruitless were all the entreaties, arguments, and 
eloquence of an illustrious band of the most dis- 
tinguished Peers, and Commoners, who nobly 
and strenuously asserted the justice of our cause, 
to stay, or even to mitigate the heedless fury with 
which these accumulated and unexampled out- 
rages were hunied on. . . . 

. . . General Gage, who in the course of the 
last year had taken possession of the town of 
Boston, in the province of Massachusetts-Bay, 
and still occupied it as a garrison, on the 19th 
day of April, sent out from that place a large de- 
tachment of his army, who made an unprovoked 
assault on the inhabitants of the said province, 
at the town of Lexington, as appears by the 
affidavits of a great number of persons, some of 
whom were officers and soldiers of that detach- 
ment, murdered eight of the inhabitants, and 
wounded many others. From thence the troops 
proceeded in warlike array to the town of Con- 
cord, where they set upon another party of the 
inhabitants of the same province, killing several 
and wounding more, until compelled to retreat 
by the country people suddenly assembled to 
repel this cruel aggression. Hostilities, thus com- 
menced by the British troops, have been since 
prosecuted by them svithout regard to faith or 
reputation. — The inhabitants of Boston being 
confined within that town by the General their 
Governor, and having, in order to procure their 
dismission, entered into a treaty with him, it was 
stipulated that the said inhabitants having de- 
posited their arms with their own magistrates, 
should have liberty to depart, taking with them 
their other effects. They accordingly delivered 
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up their arms, but in open violation of honor, 
in defiance of the obligation of treaties, which 
even savage nations esteemed sacred, the Gov- 
ernor ordered the arms deposited as aforesaid, 
that they might be preserved for their owners, 
to be seized by a body of soldien; detained the 
greatest part of the inhabitants in the town, and 
compelled the few who were permitted to retire, 
to leave their most valuable effects behind. . . . 

The General, further emulating his ministerial 
masters, by a proclamation bearing date on the 
12th day of June, after venting the grossest false- 
hoods and calumnies against the good people of 
these colonies, proceeds to "declare them all, 
either by name or description, to be rebels and 
traitors, to supersede the course of the cimirDon 
law, and instead thereof to publish and order 
the use and exercise of the law martial.” — His 
troops have butchered our countrymen, have 
wantonly burnt Charles-Town, besides a consid- 
erable number of houses in other places: our 
ships and vessels are seized; the necessary sup- 
plies ot provisions are intercepted, and he is 
exerting his utmost power to spread destruction 
and devastation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that 
General Carleton, the Governor of Canada, is 
instigating the people of that province and the 
Indians to tail upon us; and we have but too 
much reason to apprehend, that schemes have 
been formed to excite domestic enemies against 
us. In brief, a part of these colonies now feels, 
and all of them are sure of feeling, as far as the 
vengeance of administration can inflict them, the 
complicated calamities of fire, sword, and famine. 
— We are reduced to the alternative of rhusing 
an unconditional submission to the tyranny of 

irritated ministers, or resistance by force The 

latter is our choice. — We have counted the cost 
of this contest, and find nothing so dreadful as 
vQluntar^v sbv£i;v. — Hnnnc- jiustio;. and hu- 
manity, forbid us tamely to surrender that free- 
dom which we received from our gallant ances- 
tors, and which our innocent posterity have a 
right to receive from us. ^Ve cannot endure the 
infamy and guilt of resigning succeeding genera- 
tions to that wretchedness which inevitably awaiu 
them, if we basely entail hereditary bondage 
upon them. 

Our cause is just. Our union is perfect. Our 
internal resources are great, and, if necessary, 

foreign assistance is undoubtedly attainable 

We gratefully acknowledge, as signal instances 
of the Divine favour towards us, that his Provi- 
dence would not permit us to be called into ihis 


severe controversy, until we were grown up to 
our present strength, had been previously exer- 
cised in warlike operation, and possessed ot the 
means of defending ourselves — AVith hearts 
fortified with these animating reflections, we 
most solemnly, before God and the world, de- 
clare, that, exerting the utmost energy of those 
powers, which our beneficent Creator hath 
graciously bestowed upon us, the arms we have 
been compelled by our enemies to assume, we 
will, in defiance of every hazard, with unabating 
firmness and perseverance, employ for the preser- 
vation of our liberties; being with our [one] mind 
resolved to dye {sic) Free men rather than to live 
Slaves. 

Lest this declaration should disquiet the 
minds of our friends and fellow-subjects in any 
part of the empire, we assure them that we mean 
not to dissolve that Union which has so long 
and so happily subsisted between us, and which 
we sincerely wish to see restored — Necessity 
has not yet driven us into that desperate meas- 
ure, or induced us to excite any other nation to 
war against them. — We have not raised armies 
with ambitious designs of separating from Great 
Britain, and establishing independent states. 
We fight not for glory or for conquest. 
We exhibit to mankind the remarkable 
spectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked 
enemies, without any imputation or even suspi- 
cion of offence. They boast of their privileges 
and civilization, and yet proffer no milder con- 
ditions than servitude or death. 

In our own native land, in defence of the free- 
dom that is our birth-right, and ivhich we ever 
enjoyed till the late violation of it — for the 
protection of our property, acquired solely by 
the honest industry of our lore-lathers and our- 
selves, against violence actually offered, we have 
taken up arms. We shall lay them down when 
hostilities shall cease on the part ot the aggres- 
sors, and all danger of their being renewed shall 
be removed, and not before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of 
the supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of 
die universe, we most devoutly implore his di- 
vine goodness to protect us happily through 
thb great conflict, to dispose our adversaries to 
reconciliation on reasonable terms, and thereby 
to relieve the empire from the calamities of civil 
war. 

By order of Congress, 

John Hancock, 

President. 
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2. An Historical Analysis 

In the preceding selection a contemporary state- 
ment of the causes for taking up arms was given^ 
Since that account was drawn up, many ivriters have 
sifted and rcsifted the evidence in an attempt to 
fix the causes of the American Revolution. In the 
following extract Professor Claude H. Van Tyne, 
writing one hundred and thirty years after independ- 
ence was declared, has given his interpretation of the 
motivating forces,^ 

Not a clause in the Declaration ol Independ- 
ence sets forth the real and underlying cause of 
the American Revolution. The attention of its 
writer was bent upon recent events, and he 
dwelt only upon the immediate reasons for 
throwing oil allegiance to the British govern- 
ment. In the dark of the storm already upon 
them, the men of the time could hardly look 
with clear vision bac'k to ultimate causes. They 
could not see that the English kings had planted 
the seeds ol the Revolution when, in their zeal 
to get America colonized, they had granted such 
po itical and religious privileges as tempted the 
ladicals and dissenters ol the time to migrate to 
America. Only historical research could reveal 
the lact that from the year 1020 the English eov- 
ernment had been systematically stocking the 
colonies with dissenters and retaining in England 
f,!!; 'Tl'c tendency of colonization 

IS as to cave the conservatives in England, thus 
relatively increasing the conservative force at 
home, while the radicals went to America to 

I P‘”lo^ophy there. 

Thus England lost part of her potentiality for 
political development. ’ 

radicals constantly settling in 
he colonics because of the privileges granted 

inTic^^r’ "‘'Elected to enforce 

n the colonies the same regulations that it en- 
forced at home. The Act of Uniformity was not 

in S^nd- ‘ If f'gitlly enforced 

Lngl.md, the viceregal olliccrs, the governors 
permitted themselves again and .again to Te 

latn'fe''‘“''"i ‘T the cofonial Icgis- 

laturcs and even the king himself had allowed 
NIassachusetts (1035) to overreach him by To 
giving up her charter. ' 

After a century of great laxity towards the 
the puWUhcri. ' osc<l l,y pcrmiKion of 


colonies — a century in which the colonists were 
favored by political privileges shared by no other 
people of that age; after the environment had 
established new social conditions, and remote- 
ness and isolation had created a local and indi- 
vidual hatred of restraint; after the absence of 
traditions had made possible the institution of 
representation by population, and self-govern- 
ment had taken on a new meaning in the world; 
alter a great gulf had been fixed between the 
social, political, and economic institutions of 
the two parts ol the English empire — only then 
did the British government enter upon a policy 
intended to make the empire a unity. 

Independence had long existed in spirit in 
most ol the essential matters of colonial life, and 
the British government had only to seek to 
establish its power over the colonies in order to 
arouse a desire for formal independence. The 
transition in England, therefore, to an imperial 
ideal, about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tiiry, doubtless caused the rending of the empire. 
Walpole and Newcastle, whose administrations 
had just preceded the reign of George III, had 
let the colonies alone, and thus aided the colo- 
nial at the expense of the imperial idea; while 
their successors, Grenville and Townshend, rul- 
ing not wisely but too well, forced the colonists 
to realize that they cared more for America than 
tor England. 

r come, though these ministers 

union of Great Britain 
with her colonies depended on the offspring's 
isposition towards the mother-country. Good 
fee mg would preserve the union, but dissatis- 
faction would make even forcible control im- 
possible. Social and political and economic ties 
the colonists to the home land, but 
compared with an irre- 
fhT^ The expre.ssion of 

tisnT * unrestrained by the conserva- 

sm of the parent was a desired end to which they 
ove, almost unconscious of their object. 

thiLrI. American Revolution, 

and fi 'tv hundred 

growing to ,he dignity of an 

colonif**; h'lY] ^ ernpire; second, the 

not favorrH I their own w-hich were 

the empire^ ti ‘ and strength of 

cal ideals f' t^tlvancing to new politi- 

Sonmn n, n'other-country. Their 

froTTsTflngS Tr""'"" 

gland. They were coming to 
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have wants and ambitions and hopes ol their 
own quite distinct trom those of Great Britain. 

At the fatal time when the independent spirit 
of America had grown assertive, the politically 
active part of the British people began uncon- 
sciously to favor an imperial policy, which their 
ministers suggested, and which to them seemed 
the very essence of sound reasoning and good 
government. They approved of the proposed 
creation of executives who should be independ- 
ent of the dictation of the colonial assemblies. 
There were also to be new administrative organs 
having power to enforce the colonial trade regu- 
lations; and the defensive system of the colonics 
was to be improved by a force of regular troops, 
which was in part to be supported by colonial 
taxes. 

In order to accomplish these objects, the king’s 
nesv minister, the assiduous Grenville, who 
knew the law belter than the maxims of states- 
Rianship, induced Parliament, in March, 1764, 
to resolve upon "certain stamp duties" for the 
colonies. A year later the "Gentle Shepherd,” 
as Pitt had dubbed him, proved his watchfulness 
by getting a stamp act passed, which, though 
nearly a duplicate of one in force in England, 
and like one of Massachusetts' own laws, never- 
theless aroused every colony to violent wrath. 

This sudden flame of colonial passion rose 
from the embers of discontent with Grenville’s 
policy of enforcing the trade or navigation laws 
— those restrictions upon colonial industries 
and commerce which were the outgrowth of a 
protective commercial policy which England had 
begun even before the discovery of America. As 
the colonies grew they began to be regarded as a 
source of wealth to the mother-country; and, at 
the same time that bounties were given them for 
raising commodities desired by England, restric- 
tions were placed upon American trade. When 
the settlers of the northern and middle colonies 
began manufacturing for themselves, their in- 
dustry no sooner interfered with English manu- 
factures than a law was passed to prevent the 
exportation of the production and to limit the 
industry itself. This system of restrictions, 
though it necessarily established a real opposi- 
tion of interest between America and England, 
does not seem on the whole to have been to the 
disadvantage of the colonies; nor was the English 
colonial system a whit more severe than that of 
other European countries. 

In 1733. however, the Molasses Act went into 
effect, and, had it been enforced, would have 


been a serious detriment to American tnterests. 
It not only aimed to stop the thriving colonial 
trade with the Dutch, French, and Spanish West 
Indies, but was intended to aid English planters 
m the British West Indies by laying a prohibi- 
tive duty on imported foreign sugar and mo- 
lasses. It was not enforced, hotvever, for the 
customs officials, by giving fraudulent clearances, 
acted in collusion with the colonial importers in 
evading the law; but, in 1761, during the war 
wridi France, the thrifty colonists carried on an 
illegal trade with the enemy, and Pitt demanded 
that the restrictive laws be enforced. 

The difficulty of enforcing was great, for it 
was hard to seize the smuggled goods, and harder 
still to convict the smuggler in the colonial 
courts. Search-warrants were impracticable, be- 
cause the legal manner of using them made the 
informer’s name public, and the law was unable 
to protect him from the anger of a community 
fully in sympathy with the smugglers. The only 
feasible way to put down this unpatriotic trade 
with the enemy was to resort to "writs of assist- 
ance,” which would give the customs officers a 
right to search for smuggled goods in any house 
they pleased. Such warrants were legal, had 
been used in America, and were frequently used 
in England, yet so highly developed was the 
American love of personal liberty that when 
James Otis, a Boston lawyer, resisted by an im- 
passioned speech the issue of such WTits his argu- 
ments met universal approval. In perfect good 
faith he argued, after the manner of the ancient- 
law-writers, that Parliament could not legalize 
tyranny, ignoring the historical fact that since 
the revolution of 1688 an act of Parliament was 
the highest guarantee of right, and Parliament 
the sovereign and iupieme power. Neverthe- 
less. the popularity of Otis's argument showed 
what America believed, and pointed very plainly 
the path of wise statemanship. 

IVhen, in 1763, the Pontiac Jndwn rebellion en- 
dangered the whole West and made necessary a 
force of soldiers in Canada, Grenville, in spite 
of the recent warning, determined that the col- 
antes should share the burden which was rapidly 
increasing in England. He lowered the sugar 
and molasses duties, and set out to enforce 
their collection by every lawful means. The 
trouble which resulted developed more quickly 
in hlassachusetts. because its harsh climate and 
sterile soil drove it to a carrying-trade, and the 
enforced navigation laws were thought to 
threaten its ruin. It was while American eco- 
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nomic affairs were in this condition that Gren- 
ville rashly aggravated the discontent by the 
passage of his Stamp Act. 

As the resistance of the colonies to this taxa- 
tion led straight to open war and final indepen- 
dence, it will be worth while to look rather 
closely at the stamp tax,’ and at the subject of 
representation, which was at once linked with 
it. The terms of the Stamp Act are not of great 
importance, because, though it did have at least 
one bad feature as a law, the whole opposition 
was on the ground that there should be no taxa- 
tion whatever without representation. It made 
no dilference to its enemies that the money ob- 
tained by the sale of stamps was to stay in Amer- 
ica to support the soldiers needed for colonial 
protection. Nothing would appease them while 
the taxing body contained no representatives of 
their own choosing. 

To attain this right, they made their fight upon 
legal and historical grounds — the least favorable 
they could have chosen. They indicated that, 
under the Briti.sh constitution, there could be 
no taxation except by persons known and voted 
for by the persons taxed. The wisest men seemed 
not to see the kernel of the dispute. A very real 
danger threatened the colonies — subject as they 
were to a body unsympathetic with the political 
and economic conditions in which they were 
living — but they had no legal safeguard. They 
must either sever the existing constitutional bond 
or get Parliament of its own will to limit its 
power over the colonies. All unwittingly the op- 
ponents of the Stamp Act were struggling with 
a problem that could be solved only by revolu- 
tion. ‘ 


Two great fundamental questions were 
issue: Should there be a British empire rul 
by Parliament in all its parts, either in Enela 
or oversea? or should Parliament govern 
home, and the colonial assemblies in Ameri( 
widi only a federal bond to unite them? Shou 
the English understanding of representation 
imposed upon the colonies? or should Americ 
institution triumph in its own home? If the 
was to be a successful imperial system. Pari 

the empire, it was of no use to plead tLt P- 
.ament had never taxed colonies befo^ fi 
as Dr Johnson wrote, "We do not put a c 
m o the plough: we wait till it is an^ox" Ti 


Americans, we must examine their systems of 
representative government. 

In electing members to the House of Com- 
mons in England certain ancient counties and 
boroughs were entitled to representation, each 
sending two members, regardless of the number 
of people within its territory. For a century and 
a half before the American Revolution only four 
new members were added to the fixed number in 
Parliament. Meanwhile, great cities had grown 
up which had no representation, though certain 
boroughs, once very properly represented, had 
become uninhabited, and the lord who owned 
the ground elected the members to Parliament, 
taking them, not from the district represented, 
but from any part of the kingdom. The franchise 
was usually possessed either by the owners of the 
favored pieces of land or in the boroughs 
chiefly by persons who inherited certain rights 
which marked them as freemen. A man had 
as many votes as there were constituencies in 
which he possessed the qualifications. 

In the colonial assemblies there was a more 
distinct territorial basis for representation, and 
changes of population brought changes of repre- 
sentation. New towns sent new members to the 
provincial assembly, and held the right to be of 
great value. All adult men — even negroes in 
New England — owning a certain small amount 
of property could vote for these members. In the 
South only the landholders voted, but the supply 
of land was not limited, as in England, and it 
was easily acquired. Finally, the voter and the 
representative voted for must, as a rule, be resi- 
dents of the same district. From the first the 
colonial political ideals were affected by new 
conditions. When they established representative 
governrnent they had no historic places sanctified 
y tradition to be the sole breeding-places of 
members of Parliament. 

Backed by such divergent traditions as these, 
the two parts of the British empire, or, more 
accurately, the dominant party in each section 
of the empire, faced each other upon a question 
of principle. Neither could believe in the hon- 
esty of the other, for each argued out of a dif- 
lerent past. The opponents of the Stamp Act 
u 'understand the political thinking 
which held them to be represented in the British 
ar lament. No taxation without representa- 
tion meant for the colonist that taxes ought to 
e evied by a legislative body in which was seated 
a person known and voted fo’r by the person taxed. 
An Englishman only asked that there be "no 
taxation except that voted by the House of Com- 
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mons.” He was not concerned with the mode of 
election to that house or the interests of the 
persons composing it. The colonist called the 
Stamp Act tyranny, but the British government 
certainly intended none, for it acted upon the 
theory of virtual representation, the only kind 
of representation enjoyed by the great mass of 
Englishmen citlier at home or in the colonies. 
On that theory nothing was taxed except by the 
consent of the virtual representatives of those 
taxed. But, replied an American, in England the 
interests ol electors and non-electors are the 
same. Security against any oppression of non- 
electors lies in the fact that it would be oppres- 
sive to electors also; but Americans have no such 
safeguard, for acts oppressive to them might be 
popular with English electors. 

When the news of the Stamp Act came over- 
sea there was apparent apathy. The day of en- 
forcement svas six months asvay, and there was 
nothing to oppose but a law. It was the fitting 
time for an agitator. Patrick Henry, a gay, un- 
prosperous, and unknown country lawyer, had 
been carried into the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses on the public approval of his impassioned 
denial, in the "Parson's Cause" (1763). of the 
king's right to veto a needed law passed by the 
colonial legislature. He now offered some reso- 
lutions against the stamp tax, denying the right 
of Parliament to legislate in the internal affairs 
of the colony. This "alarum bell to the disaf- 
fected," and the fiery speech which secured its 
adoption by an irresolute assembly, were ap- 
plauded everywhere. Jefferson said of Henry, 
that he "spoke as Homer wrote." 

As soon as the names of the appointed stamp- 
distributors were made known (August I. 1765) 
the masses expressed their displeasure in a way 
unfortunately too common in America.Through- 
out the land there was rifling of stamp<ollectors’ 
house-v ihrealening their lives, burnii^ their 
records and documents, and even their houses. 
Their offlces were demolished and their resigna- 
tions compelled — in one case under a hanging 
effigy, suggestive of the result of refusal. The 
more modeiate patriots cancelled their orders 
with British merchants, agreed not to remit their 
English debts, and dressed in homespun to avoid 
wearing imported clothes. 

On the morning that the act went into effect 
(November 1, 1765) bells tolled the death of the 
nation. Shops were shut, flags hung at half-mast, 
and newspapers appeared with a death's-head 
where the stamps should have been. Mobs 
burned the stamps, and none were to be had to 


legalize even the most solemn and important 
papers. The courts ignored them and the gov- 
ernors sanctioned their omission. None could be 
used, because none could be obtained. All 
America endorsed the declaration of rights of 
the Stamp-Act Congress, which met in New 
York, October, 1765. It asserted that the colonists 
had the same liberties as British subjects. Cir- 
cumstances, they declared, prevented the colo- 
nists from being represented in the House ol 
Commons, therefore no taxes could be levied ex- 
cept by their respective legislatures. 

This great ado was a complete surprise to the 
British government. On the passage of the 
Sump Act, Walpole had written. "There has 
been nothing of note in Parliament but one 
slight day on the American taxes." That ex- 
pressed the common conception of its impor- 
tance; and when the Grenville ministry fell 
(July. 1765), and was succeeded by that of Rock- 
ingham, the American situation had absolutely 
nothing to do with the change. The new ministry 
was some months in deciding its policy. The 
king was one of the first to realize the situation, 
which he declared "the most serious that ever 
came before Parliament” (December 5, 1765). 
Weak and unwilling to act as (he new ministry 
was, the situation compelled attention. The 
king at first favored coercion of the rebellious 
colonies, but the English merchants, suffering 
from the suspended trade, urged Parliament to 
repeal the act. Their demand decided the minis- 
try to favor retraction, just as formerly their 
influence had forced the navigation laws and the 
restrictions on colonial manufactures. If the 
king and landed gentry were responsible for the 
immediate causes of the Revolution, the in- 
fluence of the English commercial classes on legis- 
lation was the more ultimate cause. 

After one of the longest and most heated de- 
bates in the history of Parliament under the ad- 
vice of Benjamin Franklin, given at the bar of the 
House of Commons, and with the powerful aid 
of Pitt and Camden, the Stamp Act was re- 
peated. Another act passed at the same time 
asserted Parliament's power to legislate for the 
colonies in all cases whatsoever. Thus the fire- 
brand was left smouldering amid the inflam- 
mable colonial affairs; and Burke was quick to 
point out that the right to tax, or any other right 
insisted upon after it ceased to harmonize with 
prudence and expediency, would lead to disaster. 

It is plain to-day that the only way to keep 
up the nominal union between Great Britain 
and her colonies was to let them alone. The 
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colonies felt strongly the ties of blood, interest, 
and affection which bound them to England. 
They would all have vowed, after the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, that they loved their parent much 
more than they loved one another. They felt 
only the normal adult instinct to act indepen- 
dently. Could the British government have 
given up the imperial idea to which it so tena- 
ciously clung, a federal union might have been 
preserved. 

The genius of dissolution, however, gained 
control of the ministry which next came into 
power. When illness withdrew Pitt from the ‘‘Mo- 
saic Ministry,” which he and Grafton had formed, 
Townshend’s brilliant talents gave him the un- 
questioned lead. This man, who is said to have 
surpassed Burke in wit and Chatham in solid 
sense, determined to try again to tax the colo- 
nies for imperial purposes. He ridiculed the 
distinction betw'een external and internal tax; 
but since the colonists had put stress on the il- 
legality of the latter he laid the new tax on 
imported articles, and prepared to collect at the 
custom-houses. The income was to pay the sala- 
ries of colonial governors and judges, and thus 
render them independent of the tyrannical and 
contentious assemblies. Writs of assistance, so 
effective in enforcing the revenue laws, but so 
hated by the colonists, were legalized. The col- 
lection of the revenue was further aided by ad- 
miralty courts, which should try the cases with- 
out juries, thus preventing local sympathy from 
shielding the violators of the law. 

All the indifference into which America had 
relapsed, and which the agitators so much de- 
plored, at once disappeared. The right of trial 
by jurj’ was held to be inalienable. The control 
of the judiciary and executive by the people was 
necessary to free government, asserted the pam- 
phleteers. Parliament could not legalize "wTits 
of assistance," they rashly cried. The former 
stickling at an internal tax was forgotten, and 
they objected to any tax whatever — a more 
logical position, which John Dickinson, of Penn- 
sylvania, supported by the assertion "that any 
law, in so far as it creates expense, is in reality 
a tax. Samuel Adams drew up a circular let- 
ter, which the Massachusetts assembly des- 
patched to the other colonial assemblies, urging 
concerted action against this new attack on colo- 
nial liberties. The British government, through 
the colonial governors, attempted to squelch this 
letter, but the Massachusetts assembly refused 
to rescind, and the other colonies were quick to 
embrace its cause. 


Signs were not wanting that the people as well 
as the political leaders were aroused. When the 
customs officials, in 1768, seized John Hancocks 
sloop Liberty, for alleged evasion of the customs 
duties, there was a riot tvhich so frightened the 
officers that they fled to the fort and wrote to 
England for soldiers. 

This and other acts of resistance to the govern- 
ment led Parliament to urge the king to exercise 
a right given him by an ancient act to cause per- 
sons charged with treason to be brought to Eng- 
land for trial. The Virginia assembly protested 
against this, and sent their protest to the other 
colonies for approval. The governor dissolved 
the assembly, but it met and voted a non-impor- 
tation agreement, which also met favor in the 
other colonies. This economic argument again 
proved effective, and the Townshend measures 
were repealed, except the tax on tea; Parlia- 
ment thus doing ever)’thing but remove the of- 
fence — “fixing a badge of slavery upon the 
Americans without service to their masters.” 
The old trade regulations also remained to vex 
the colonists. 

In order that no disproportionate blame may be 
attached to the king or his ministry for the bring- 
ing on of the Revolution, it must be noted that 
the English nation, the Parliament, and the 
king were all agreed when the sugar and stamp 
acts were passed; and though Parliament mus- 
tered a good-sized minority against the Totsms- 
hend acts, nevertheless no unaccustomed in- 
fluence in its favor was used by the king. Thus 
the elements of the cloud were all gathered be- 
fore the king’s personality began to intensify 
the oncoming storm. The later acts of Parlia- 
ment and the conduct of the king had the sole 
purpose of overcoming resistance to established 
government. Most of these coercive acts, though 
no part of the original policy, -were perfectly 
constitutional even in times of peace. They 
must be considered in their historical setting, 
however, just as President Lincoln’s extraordi- 
nary acts in a time of like national peril. Hence- 
forth we are dealing tvith the natural, though 
perhaps ill-judged, efforts of a government to re- 
press a rebellion. 

After the riot svhich follotved the seizure of 
the Liberty (June, 1768), two regiments of Brit- 
ish soldiers were stationed in Boston. The very 
inadequacy' of the force made its relation with 
the citizens strained, for they resented without 
fearing it. After enduring months of jeering and 
vilification, the soldiers at last (March 5, 1770) 
fired upon a threatening mob, and four men 
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were killed. Much was made of the "massacre,” 
as it was railed, because it symbolized for the 
people the substitution of military for civil gov- 
ernment. A Boston jury acquitted the soldiers, 
and. alter a town-meeting, the removal of the 
two regiments was secured. 

A period ot quiet followed until the assembly 
and the governor got into a debate over the 
theoretical rights of the colonists. To spread 
the results ot this debate, Samuel Adams devised 
the "committees of conespondence,” which kept 
the towns of Massachusetts informed of the con- 
troversy in Boston. This furnished a model for 
the colonial committees of correspondence, 
which became the most efficient means for revo- 
lutionary organization. They created public 
opinion, set war itself in motion, and were the 
embryos of new governments when the old were 
destroyed. 

The first provincial committee that met with 
general response from the other colonies was 
appointed by Virginia, March 12, 1773, to keep 
its assembly informed of the “Gaspet Commis- 
sion.” The Gaspee was a sort of revenue-cutter 
which, while too zealously enforcing the Navlga- 
tion Acts, ran aground (June 9, 1772) in Narra* 
gansett Bay. Some Providence men seized and 
burned the vessel, and the British government 
appointed a commission to inquire into the affair. 
The commission met with universal opposition 
and had to report failure. 

From ihis time on the chain of events that 
led to open rebellion consists of a series of 
links so plainly joined and so well known that 
they need only the barest mention in this briel 
introduction to ihe actual war. The British gov- 
ernment tried to give temporary aid to the East 
India Company by remitting the heavy revenue 
on tea entering English ports, through which it 
must pass before being shipped to America, and 
by licen.sing ihe ctxvpany itseU to sell tea in 
America. To avoid yielding the principle for 
which they had been contending, they retained 
at colonial ports the threepenny duty, which was 
all that remained of the Townshend revenue 
scheme. Ships loaded with this cheap tea came 
into the several American ports and were re- 
ceived with different marks of odium at dif- 
ferent places. In Boston, after peaceful attempts 
to prevent the landing proved of no avail, an 
impromptu band of Indians threw ihe tea over- 
board, so that the next morning saw it tying 
like sea-weed on Dorchester beach. 

This outrage, as it was viewed in England, 
caused a general demand for repressive meas- 


ures, and the five “intolerable acts” were passed 
and sent oversea to do the last irremediable 
mischief. Boston’s port was dosed until the towm 
should pay for the tea. ^tassachusetts’ charter 
was annulled, its town-meeting irksomely re- 
strained, and its government so changed that its 
executive officers would all be under the king’s 
control. Two other acts provided for the care 
and judicial privileges ol the soldiers who soon 
came to enforce the acts. Finally, great offence 
was given the Protestant colonies by granting 
religious freedom to the Catholics of Quebec, 
and the bounds of that colony were extended to 
the Ohio River, thus arousing all the colonies 
claiming Western lands. Except in the case of 
Virginia, there was no real attack on their ter- 
ritorial integrity, but in the excitement there 
seemed to be. 

Some strong incentive for the colonies to act 
together had long been the only thing needed 
to send the flame ol rebellion along the whole 
sea-coast When the British soldiers began the 
enforcement of the punishment meted to Boston, 
sympathy and lear turnished the common bond. 
Alter several proposals of an intercolonial con- 
gress. the step was actually taken on a call from 
oppressed Massachusetts (June 17, 1774). Dele- 
gates from every colony except Georgia met in 
Philadelphia in September, 1774. Seven of the 
twelve delegates were chosen not by the regular 
assemblies, but by revolutionary conventions 
called by local committees; while in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, three of 
the remaining five states, the assemblies that sent 
the delegates were wholly dominated by the 
revolutionary element. Local committees may, 
therefore, be said to have created the congress, 
and they would now stand ready to enforce its 
wilL 

The assembled congress adopted a declaration 
of rights, but their great work was the forming 
an American association to enforce a non-im- 
portation and non-consumption agreement. Lo- 
cal committees were to see that all who traded 
with England or refused to associate were held 
up as enemies of their country. The delegates 
provided for a new congress in the following 
May, and adjourned. 

Meanwhile. General Gage and his "pretorian 
guard” in Boston were administering the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts with noteworthy re- 
sults. A genera! court of the colony was sum- 
moned by Gage, who, repenting, tried to put it 
off; but it met, formed a provincial congress, 
and, settling down at Cambridge, governed the 
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whole colony outside of Boston. It held the new 
royal government to be illegal, ordered the taxes 
paid to its own receiver instead of Gage’s, and 
organized a militia. Gage at last determined to 
disarm the provincials. His raid to destroy the 


stores at Concord (April 19, 1775) resulted in 
an ignominious retreat and the loss of two hun- 
dred and seventy-three men, to say nothing of 
bringing sixteen thousand patriots swarming 
about Boston. 



7he Declaration of Independence 

Slightly more than a year after the Second Continental Congress began its work, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, upon instructions from his state, introduced a resolution 
which stated that "these united Colonies are and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States." In two other resolutions he called for confederation and foreign alli- 
ances. Five members of this Congress — Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston — were on the committee to draw 
up a declaration of independence. Thomas Jefferson was the principal author and his 
work was formally approved by the Second Continental Congress on July 4, 1776. The 
Declaration of Independence is given below.'* 


In Congress, july 4, 1776, 

The Unanimous Declaration of the 
Thirteen United States of America, 


When in the Course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the Powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator -with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness. That to secure these rights. 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. That whenever any Form of Govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, 


* F. N. Tliorpe. comp, and cd.. T/ic Federal 
Camlilulions (Washington. 1909). I. pp. J-o. 


and Slate 


indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
established should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and accordingly all experience 
hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
Object evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such Government, and to pro- 
vide new Guards for their future security. — 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
Colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former Systems of 
Government. The history of the present King 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these 
States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to 
a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Law’s, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his Assent 
should be obtained; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
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commodation o[ large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Rep- 
resentation in the Legislature, a right inesti- 
mable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomforiabJe, and distant from 
the depository of their Public Records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representatne Houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long lime, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihila- 
tion, have returned to the People at large for 
their exercise; the State remaining in the mean 
time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose obstructing 
the Laws for Naturahration of Foreigners: re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage their migra- 
tion hither, and raising the conditions of new 
Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Jus- 
tice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for esub- 
lishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, 
and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our 
People, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace. Stand- 
ing Armies without the Consent of our legisla- 
ture. 

He has affected to render the Military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign lo our constitution, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to 
their acts of pretended Legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock 
Punishment for any Murders which they should 

commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Con- 
sent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the bene- 
fits of Trial by Jury: 


For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offences; 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws 
in a Neighbouring Province, establishing therein 
an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries so as to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introducing the same abso- 
lute rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charten, abolishing our 
most valuable Laws, and altering fundamentally 
the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and de- 
claring themselves invested with Power to legis- 
late for IIS in all oases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declar- 
ing us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the Lives 
of our people. 

He is at this lime transporting large Armies 
of foreign hfercenaries to cempleat the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely 
l>aral1eled in the most barbarous ages, and to- 
tally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
Ais. and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare, is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and 
conditions 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have 
Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms; Our repeated petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unht to be the ruler of a free 
People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our 
British brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and magnanim- 
ity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which, would inevitably interuipt our connec- 
tions and correspondence. They too have been 
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deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, 
which denounces our Separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind. Enemies in War, 
in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
united States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the Name, and by Authority of the good Peo- 
ple of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be Free and Independent States; 


that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
bettveen them and the State of Great Britain, 
is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as 
Free and Independent States, they have full power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts 
and Things which Independent States may of 
right do. And for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutualiy pledge to each 
other our lives, our Fortunes and our sacred 
Honor. 



The Crisis 

Patriots undoubtedly hailed the Declaration of Independence, but probably none fore- 
saw the dark days that lay ahead. Hardly had the Declaration been announced before 
General Howe had driven Washington and his army from New York and across New 
Jersey. To many it looked as if the war was over as American morale dropped and the 
army dwindled away. But there was still reason for hope as Thomas Paine showed the 
doubters in T/ie American Crisis Ifi 


These are the times, that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, 
in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly: it 
is dearness only that gives every thing its value. 
Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon 
its goods; and it would be strange indeed if so 
celestial an article as FREEDOM should not be 
highly rated. Britain, with an army to enforce 
her tyranny, has declared that she has a right 
{not only to TAX) but "TO BIND us in ALL 
CASES WHATSOEVER,” and if being bound 
in that manner, is not slavery, then is there not 
such a thing as slavery upon earth. Even the 
expression is impious; for so unlimited a power 
can belong only to God. 

Whetlier the independence of the continent 



was declared too soon, or delayed too long, I 
will not now enter into as an argument; niy own 
simple opinion is, that had it been eight months 
earlier, it would have been much better. We did 
not make a proper use of last winter, neither 
could we, while we were in a dependent state. 
However, the fault, if it were one, was all our 
own; we have none to blame but ourselves. But 
no great deal is lost yet. All that Howe has been 
doing for this month past, is rather a ravage than a 
conquest, which the spirit of the Jerseys, a year 
ago, would have quickly repulsed, and which time 
and a little resolution will soon recover. 

1 have as little superstition in me as any 
man living, but my secret opinion has ever been, 
and still is, that God Almighty will not give up a 
people to military' destruction, or leave them un- 
supportedly to perish, who have so earnestly and 
so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of 
war, by every decent method tvhich wisdom could 
invent. Neither have I so much of the infidel in 
me, as to suppose that He has relinquished the 
government of the tvorld, and given us up to 
the care of devils; and as I do not, I cannot see 
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on what grountts the king of Ontain can look up 
to heaven for lielp against us; a common mur- 
derer. a highwayman, or a house-breaker, has as 
good a pretence as he. 

'Tis surprising to sec how rapidly a panic will 
sometimes run through a country. All nations 
and ages liave been subject to them. Rritain 
has trembled like an ague at the report o( a 
French fleet of flat-bottomed boats; and in the 
fourteenth [fifteenth] century the svhole Eng- 
lish army, after ravaging the kingdom of France, 
was driven back like men petrified with fear; 
and this brave exploit svas performed by a few 
broken forces collected and headed by a woman, 
Joan of Arc. Would that heaven might inspire 
some Jersey maid to spirit up her countrymen, and 
save her fair fellow sufferers from ravage and rav- 
ishmenlt Yet panics, in some cases, have their uses; 
they produce as much good as hurt. Their dura- 
tion is always short; the mind soon grows through 
them, and acquires a firmer habit than before. 
But their peculiar advantage is, that they arc 
the touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and 
bring things and men to light, which might 
otherwise have lain forever undiscovered. In 
fact, they have the same effect on secret traitors, 
which an imaginary apparition v^ould have upon 
a private murderer. They sift out the hidden 
thoughts of man, and hold them up in public 
to the world. Many a disguised Tory has lately 
shown his head, that shall penitentially solem- 
nixe with curses the day on which Howe arrived 
upon the Delaware. . . , 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particu- 
lars of our retreat to the Delaware; suffice it for 
the present to say, that both officers and men, 
though greatly harassed and fatigued, fre- 
quently without rest, covering, or provision, 
the inevitable consequences of a long retreat, 
bore it with a manly and martial spirit. All their 
wishes centered in one, which was, that the coun- 
try would' turn out and’ tielp them to drive tjie 
enemy back. Voltaire has remarked that King 
William never appeared to full advantage but in 
difficulties and in action; the same remark may 
be made on General Washington, for the char- 
acter fits him. There is a natural firmness in 
some minds which cannot be unlocked by trifles, 
but which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet 
of fortitude: and I reckon it among those kind 
of public blessings, which we do not immediately 
see, that God hath blessed him with unin- 
terrupted health, and given him a mind that 
can even flourish upon care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscel- 


laneous remarks on the state of our affairs; and 
shall begin with asking the following question. 
Why IS It that the enemy have left the New Eng- 
land provinces, and matle tliesc middle ones the 
seat of war? Tlie answer is e.isy; New England is 
not infested with Tories, and we are. I have 
been tender m raising the cry against these men, 
and used numberless arguments to show them 
their danger, but it vs-ill not do to sacrifice a 
world cither to their folly or their baseness, The 
{seriod is now arrived, in which either they or 
we must change our sentiments, or one or both 
must fall. And wliat is a Tory? Good GodI what 
is he? I should not be afraid to go with a hun- 
tired Whigs against a thousand Tories, were they 
to attempt to get into arms. Every Tory is a 
coward; for servile, slavish, self-interested fear 
is the foundation of Toryism; and a man under 
such influence, though he may be cruel, never 
can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separa- 
tion be drawn between us, let us reason the 
matter together; Vour conduct is an invitation to 
the enemy, yet not one in a thousand of you 
has heart enough to join him. Howe is as much 
deceived by you as the American cause is injured 
by you lie expects you will all nake up arms, 
and flock to his standard, v,'ith muskets on your 
shoulders. Vour opinions are of no use to him, 
unless you support him personally, for 'tis sol- 
diers. and not Tories, that he wants. 

I once felt all that kind of anger, which a 
man ought to feel, against the mean principles 
that are held by the Tories: a noted one, who 
kept a tavern at Amboy, was standing at his 
door, with as pretty a child in his hand, about 
eight or nine years old, as I ever saw, and after 
speaking his mind as freely as he thought was 
prudent, finished with this unfatherly expres- 
sion, “IVelt! give me peace in my day." Not a 
man lives on the continent but fully believes 
Itiat a separation must some time or otrier hnally 
take place, and a generous parent should have 
said, "If thete must be trouble, let it be in my 
day, that my child may have peace;" and this 
single reflection, well applied, is sufficient to 
awaken every man to duty. Not a place upon 
earth might be so happy as America. Her situa- 
tion is remote Irom all the wrangling world, and 
she has nothing to do but to trade with them. 

A man can distinguish himself between temper 
and principle, and I am as confident, as I am 
that Cod governs the world, that America will 
never be happy till she gets clear of foreign 
dominion. kVars, without ceasing, will break out 
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till that period arrives, and the continent must 
in the end be conqueror; for though the flame 
of liberty may sometimes cease to shine, the coal 
can never expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force; 
but she wanted a proper application of that 
force. Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and 
it is no wonder that we should err at the first 
setting off. From an excess of tenderness, we were 
unwilling to raise an army, and trusted our 
cause to the temporary defence of a well-mean- 
ing militia. A summer’s experience has now 
taught us better; yet with those troops, while 
they were collected, we were able to set bounds 
to the progress of the enemy, and, thank God! 
they are again assembling. 1 always considered 
militia as the best troops in the world for a sud- 
den exertion, but they will not do for a long 
campaign. Howe, it is probable, will make an 
attempt on this city; should he fail on this side 
the Delaware, he is ruined. If he succeeds, our 
cause is not ruined. He stakes all on his side 
against a part on ours; admitting he succeeds, 
the consequence will be, that armies from both 
ends ol the continent will march to assist their 
suffering friends in the middle states; for he 


cannot go eveiq'where, it is impossible. I con- 
sider Hotve as the greatest enemy the Tories 
have; he is bringing a war into their country, 
which, had it not been for him and partly for 
themselves, they had been clear of. Should he 
now be expelled, I wish with all the devotion of 
a Christian, that the names of Whig and Tory 
may never more be mentioned; but should the 
Tories give him encouragement to come, or assist- 
ance if he come, I as sincerely wish that our 
next year s arras may expel them from the con- 
tinent, and the Congress appropriate their pos- 
sessions to the relief of those who have suffered 
in well-doing. A single successful battle next 
year will settle tlie whole. America could carry 
on a two years’ war by the confiscation of the 
property of disaffected persons, and be made 
happy by their expulsion. Say not that this is 
revenge, call it rather the soft resentment of a 
suffering people, who, having no object in view 
but the good of all. have staked their own all 
upon a seemingly doubtful event. Yet it is folly 
to argue against determined hardiness; elo- 
quence may strike the ear, and the language of 
sorrow draw forth the tear of compassion, but 
nothing can reach the heart that is steeled with 
prejudice. 


Quitting tliis class of men, I turn with the 
ss-ann ardor of a friend to those who have nobly 


stood, and are yet determined to stand the mat- 
ter out: I call not upon a few, but upon all: not 
on this state or that state, but on every state: up 
and help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel; 
better have too much force than too little, when 
so great an object is at stake. Let it be told to 
the future world, that in the depth of winter, 
when nothing but hope and virtue could survive, 
that the city and the country, alarmed at one 
common danger, came forth to meet and to re- 
pulse it. Say not that thousands are gone, turn 
out your tens of thousands; throw not the bur- 
den of the day upon Providence, but "show your 
faith by your works," that God may bless you. It 
matters not where you live, or what rank of life 
you hold, the evil or the blessing will reach you 
all. The far and the near, the home counties and 
the back, the rich and the poor, tvill suffer or re- 
joice alike. The heart that feels not now is dead; 
the blood of his children will curse his cowardice, 
who shrinks back at a time tvhen a little might 
have saved the whole, and made them happy. I 
love the man that can smile in trouble, that can 
gather strength from distress, and grow brave by 
reflection. ’Tis the business of little minds to 
shrink; but he whose heart is firm, and whose 
conscience approves his conduct, will pursue 
his principle unto death. My own line of reason- 
ing is to myself as straight and clear as a ray 
of light. Not all the treasures of tlie world, so 
far as 1 believe, could have induced me to sup- 
port an offensive war, for I think it murder; but 
if a thief breaks into my house, burns and de- 
stroys my property, and kills or threatens to 
kill me, or those that are in it, and to "bind me 
in all cases whatsoever" to his absolute will, am 
I to suffer it? What signifies it to me, whether he 
who does it is a king or a common man; my 
countryman or not my countryman; whether it 
be done by an individual villain, or an army of 
them? If ive reason to the root of things we shall 
find no difference; neither can any just cause be 
assigned why we should punish in the one case 
and pardon in the other. Let them call me rebel 
and welcome, I feel no concern from it; but I 
should suffer the misery of dev'ils, were I to make 
a whore of my soul by swearing allegiance to 
one ivhose character is that of a sottish, stupid, 
stubborn, worthless, brutish man. I conceive 
likewise a horrid idea in receiving mercy from 
a being, who at the last day shall be shrieking 
to the rocks and mountains to cover him, and 
fleeing with terror from the orphan, the widow, 
and the slain of .America. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone 
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by language, and this is one. There are persons, 
too, who see not the full extent of the evil which 
threatens them; they solace themselves with 
hopes that the enemy, if he succeed, will be 
merciful. It is the madness of folly, to expect 
mercy from those who have refused to do jus- 
tice; and even mercy, where conquest is the ob- 
ject, is only a trick of war; the cunning of the 
fox is as murderous as the violence of the wolf, 
and we ought to guard equally against both. 
Howe’s first object is, partly by threats and 
partly by promises, to terrify or seduce the peo- 
ple to deliver up their arms and receive mercy. 
The ministry recommended the same plan to 
Gage, and this is what the Tories call making 
their peace, "a peace which passeth all under- 
standing" indeed. A peace which would be the 
immediate forerunner of a worse ruin than any 
we have yet thought of. Ye men of Pennsylvania, 
do reason upon these things! Were the back 
counties to give up their arms, they would fall 
an easy prey to the Indians, who are all armed: 
this perhaps is what some Tories would not be 
sorry for. Were the home counties to deliver 
up their arms, they would be exposed to the 
resentment of the back counties, who would then 
have it in their posver to chastise their defection 
at pleasure. And were any one state to give up 
its arms, that state must be garrisoned by all 
Howe's army of Britons and Hessians to pre- 
serve it from the anger of the rest. Mutual fear 
is the principal link in the chain of mutual 
love, and woe be to that state (hat breaks the 
compact. Howe is mercifully inviting you to 
barbarous destruction, and men must be either 
rogues or fools that will not see it. J dwell not 
upon the vapors of imagination; 1 bring reason 
to your ears, and in language as plain as A, B, C, 
hold up truth to your eyes. 


I thank God, that I fear not. I see no real 
cause for fear. I know our situation well, and 
can see the way out of it. While our army was 
collected, Howe dared not risk a battle; and it 
is no credit to him that he decamped from the 
White Plains, and waited a mean opportunity 
to ravage the defenceless Jerseys; but it is great 
credit to us, that, with a handful of men, we 
sustained an orderly retreat for near an hun- 
dred miles, brought oft our ammunition, all our 
field pieces, the greatest part of our stores, and 
had four rivers to pass. None can say that our 
retreat was precipitate, for we were near three 
weeks in perlOTming it, that the country might 
have time to come in. Twice we marched back 
to meet the enemy, and remained out till dark. 
The sign of fear was not seen in our camp, and 
had not some of the cowardly and disaffected in- 
habitants spread false alarms through the country, 
the Jerseys had never been ravaged. Once more 
we are again collected and collecting: our new 
anny at both ends of the continent is recruiting 
fast, and we shall be able to open the next cam- 
paign with sixty thousand men, well armed and 
clothed. This is our situation, and who will may 
know it. By perseverance and fortitude we have 
the prospect of a glorious issue; by cowardice 
and submission, the sad choice of a variety of 
evils — a ravaged country — a depopulated city 
— habiutions without safety, and slavery without 
hope — our homes turned into barracks and 
bawdy-houses for Hessians, and a future race to 
provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt of. 
]./>ok on this picture and weep over it! and if 
there yet remains one thoughtless wretch who 
believes it not, let him suffer it unlamented. 

COMMON SENSE 

December 23, 1776. 


V 


Hhe Jranco-Amerkan Alliance, February 6, 1778 

The chance of foreign aid provided tbe colonbt* at least one hope for success. The 
war for American independence had especially excited the interest of France. As a tradi- 
tional enemy of England, France was intrigued by the prospect of seeing British power 
and prestige weakened. Even as early as 1776. secret aid went to America from France, 
and also horn Spain and Holland. Until tbe outcome of the revolution was reasonably 
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certain to achieve success, France hesitated to ally herself openly with the United States. 
Following the victory at Saratoga, however, France entered into a treaty of alliance with 
the revolting colonies on February 6, 1778. Following are the terms of the treaty: ® 


The Most Christian King and the United States 
of North America . . . have, after the most de- 
liberation, concluded and determined on the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Article 1. If -war should break out between 
France and Great Britain during the contin- 
uance of the present war between the United 
States and England, His Majesty and the said 
United States shall make it a common cause and 
aid each other mutually with their good offices, 
their counsels and their forces, according to the 
exigence of conjunctures, as becomes good and 
faithful allies. 

Article II. The essential and direct end of 
the present defensive alliance is to maintain 
effectually the liberty, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendance [sic] absolute and unlimited, of the 
said United States, as well in matters of govern- 
ment as of commerce. 

Article III. The two contracting parties shall 
each on its own part, and in the manner it may 
judge most proper, make all the efforts in its 
power against their common enemy, in order to 
attain the end proposed. 

Article IV. The contracting parties agree that 
in case either of them should form any particular 
enterprise in which the concurrence of the other 
may be desired, the party whose concurrence is 
desired, shall readily, and with good faith, join 
in concert for that purpose, as far as circum- 
stances and its own particular situation will per- 
mit; and in that case, they shall regulate, by a 
particular convention, the quantity and kind of 
succour to be furnished, and the time and man- 
ner of its being brought into action, as well as 
the advantages which are to be its compensation. 

Article V. If the United States should think 
fit to attempt the reduction of the British power, 
remaining in the northern parts of America, or 
the islands of Bermudas, those countries or 
islands, in case of success, shall be confederated 
with or dependant [sic] upon the said United 
States. 

Article VI. The Most Christian King re- 
nounces forever the possession of the islands of 
Bermudas, as well as of any part of the con- 

etsilliam M. Malloy, comp, and cd.. Treaties, Conven- 
tions. International Acts. Protocols, and Aftreements P.e- 
ttrern the l. nited Stales of America and Other Posvert 
tWadiingion, 1910). I, pp. y79_j82. 


tinent of North America, which before the treaty 
of Paris in 1763, or in virtue of that treaty, were 
acknowledged to belong to the Crown of Great 
Britain, or to the United States, heretofore called 
British Colonies, or •which are at this time, or 
have lately been under the power of the King 
and Crown of Great Britain. 

AR'ncLE VII. If His Most Christian Majesty 
shall think proper to attack any of the islands 
situated in the Gulph of Mexico, or near that 
Gulph, which are at present under the power of 
Great Britain, all the said isles, in case of success, 
shall appertain to the Crown of France. 

Article VIII. Neither of the two parties shall 
conclude either truce or peace with Great 
Britain without the formal consent of the other 
first obtained; and they mutually engage not to 
lay down their arms until the independence of 
the United States shall have been formally or 
tacitly assured by the treaty or treaties that shall 
terminate the war. 

Article IX. The contracting parties declare, 
that being resolved to fulfil each on its own part 
the clauses and conditions of the present treaty 
of alliance, according to its oivn power and cir- 
cumstances, there shall be no after claim of 
compensation on one side or the other, whatever 
may be the event of the tvar. 

Article X. The Most Christian King and the 
United States agree to invite or admit other 
powers who may have received injuries from 
England, to make common cause with them, and 
to accede to the present alliance, under such 
conditions as shall be freely agreed to and settled 
between all the parties. , 

Article XI. The two parties guarantee mu- 
tually from the present time and forever against 
all other powers, to wit; The United States to 
His Most Christian Majesty, the present pos- 
sessions of the Crown of France in America, as 
well as those svhich it may acquire by the future 
treaty of peace: .And His Most Christian Majesty 
^arantees on his part to the United States their 
liberty, sovereignty and independence, absolute 
and unlimited, as well in matters of government 
as commerce, and also their possessions, and the 
additions or conquests that their confederation 
may obtain during the war, from any of the do- 
minions now, or heretofore possessed by Great 
Britain in North America, conformable to the 
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5th and 6th articles above written, the whole as 
their possessions shall be fixed and assured to the 
said States, at the moment of (he cessation of 
their present war with England. 

Article XII. In order to fix more precisely 
the sense and application of the preceding 
article, the contracting parties declare, that in 
case of a rupture between France and England 
the reciprocal guarantee declared in the said 
article shall have its full force and effect the 
moment such war shall break out; and if such 


rupture shall not take place, the mutual obliga' 
tions of the said guarantee shall not commence 
until the moment of the cessation of the present 
war between the United States and England shall 
have ascertained their possessions. 

Article XIII. The present treaty shall be rati- 
fied on both sides, and the ratifications shall b^ 
exchanged in the space of six months, or sooner 
if possible. . . . 

Done at Pans, this sixth day of February, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight. 


VI 

•» 

The Treaty of Paris, September 3, 1783 

Growinc foreign aid helped balance (he weight of power between the British and 
Americans Gradually the tide of battle swung in favor of the Americans and their 
allies. On October 19, 17SI. Lord Cornwallis was forced to surrender at Yorktown. Four 
months before Yorktown (he Confederation Congress appointed five commissioners to 
carry on the negotiations for peace with Great Britain, but of (he hve men listed here- 
with only the first three served. The American negotiators were John Adams. John Jay, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Henry Laurens. The terms of the treaty they 
secured are given below.^ 


Is THE SAUB OF THE MOST HotV AW UNDIVIDED 
Trinity . . . 

Article I. His Britannic Majesty acknowl- 
edges the said United States, viz. New Hamp- 
shire, Afassachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut. New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, to be free, sovereign and independent 
Jltates; that he treats with them as such, and for 
himself, his heirs and successors, relinquishes all 
claims to the Government, proprietary and terri- 
torial rights of the same, and every part thereof. 

Article II. And that all disputes which might 
arise in future, on the subject of the boundaries 
of the said United States may be prevented, it Js 
hereby agreed and declared, that the following 
are, and shall be their boundaries, viz: From 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that 
angle which is formed by a line drawn dae north 
from the source of Saint Croix River to the High- 
lands; along the said Highlands which divide 
TWilltam M. Malloy, romp and ed . Treatiei, Convm- 
liorw. tie. (Washington, 1910). 1, pp. 586-^90. 


those riven that empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the At- 
lantic Ocean, to the northwesternmosi head of 
Connecticut River; thence down along the mid- 
dle of that river, to the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude: from thence, by a line due west on 
said latitude, until it strikes the river Iroquois or 
Cataraquy; thence along the middle of said 
river into Lake Ontario, through the middle of 
said lake until it strikes the communication b^v 
water between that lake and Lake Erie; thence 
along the middle of said communication into 
Lake Erie, through the middle of said lake until 
it arrives at the water communication between 
that, lake and Lake Huron; thence along the 
middle of said water communication into Lake 
Huron; thence through the middle of said lake to 
the water communication between that lake and 
Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior 
nonhwa^ of the Isles Royal and Phelipeaux, 
to the Long Lake; thence through the middle of 
said Lcmg Lake, and the water communication 
between it and the Lake of the Woods, to the 
said Lake of the lYoods: thence through the said 
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lake to the most northwestern point thereof, and 
from thence on a due west course to the river 
Mississippi; thence by a line to be drawn along 
the middle of the said river Mississippi until it 
shall intersect the northernmost part of the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude. South, by a 
line to be drawn due east from the determina- 
tion of the line last mentioned, in the latitude of 
thirty-one degrees north of the Equator, to the 
middle of the river Apalachicola or Catahouche; 
thence along the middle thereof to its junction 
with the Flint River; thence strait (sic) to the 
head of St. Mary’s River; and thence down the 
middle of St. Mary’s River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of 
the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of 
Funday to its source, and from its source di- 
rectly north to the aforesaid Highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean 
from those which fall into the river St. Law- 
rence; comprehending all islands within twenty 
leagues of any part of the shores of the United 
States, and lying between lines to be drawn due 
east from the points where the aforesaid boun- 
daries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and 
East Florida on the other, shall respectively 
touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean; 
excepting such islands as now are, or heretofore 
have been, within the limits of the said province 
of Nova Scotia. 


Article HI. It is agreed that the people of 
the United States shall continue to enjoy unmo- 
lested the right to take fish of every kind on the 
Grand Bank, and on all the other banks of New- 
foundland, also in the Culph of Saint Lawrence, 
and at all other places in the sea where the in- 
habitants of both countries used at any time 
heretofore to fish. And also that the inhabitants 
of the United States shall have liberty to take 
fish of every kind on such part of the coast of 
Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use 
(but not to dry or cure the same on that island) 
and also on die coasts, bays and creeks of all 
other of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in 
America; and that the American fishermen shall 
have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the 
unsettled bays, harbours and creeks of Nova 
Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, so long 
as the same shall remain unsettled; but so soon 
as the same or either of them shall be settled, it 
sliall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry 
or cure fish at such settlements, without a pre- 

habTtan^''"""' *<= in- 

^ound possessors of the 


Article IV. It is agreed that creditors on 
either side shall meet with no lawful impedi- 
ment to the recovery of the full value in sterling 
money, of all bona fide debts heretofore con- 
tracted. 

Article V. It is agreed that the Congress shall 
earnestly recommend it to the legislatures of the 
respective States, to provide for the restitution 
of all estates, rights and properties yvhich have 
been confiscated, belonging to real British sub- 
jects, and also of the estates, rights and proper- 
ties of persons resident in districts in the pos- 
session of His Majesty’s arms, and yvho have not 
borne arms against the said United States. And 
that persons of any other description shall have 
free liberty to go to any part or parts of any of 
the thirteen United States, and therein to remain 
twelve months, unmolested in their endeavours 
to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, 
rights and properties as may have been confis- 
cated; and that Congress shall also earnestly 
recommend to the several States a reconsidera- 
tion and revision of all acts or laws regarding the 
premises, so as to render the said laws or acts per- 
fectly consistent, not only with justice and equity, 
but with that spirit of conciliation which, on the 
return of the blessings of peace, should universally 
prevail. And that Congress shall also earnestly 
recommend to the several States, that the estates, 
rights and properties of such last mentioned 
persons, shall be restored to them, they refund- 
ing to any persons who may be now in possession, 
the bona fide price (yvhere any has been given) 
which such persons may have paid on purchasing 
any of the said lands, rights or properties, since 
the confiscation. And it is .agreed, that all per- 
sons who have any interest in confiscated lands, 
either by debts, marriage settlements or othenvise, 
shall meet yvith no layvful impediment in the 
prosecution of their just rights. 

Article VI. That there shall be no future 
confiscations made, nor any prosecutions com- 
menc d against any person or persons for, or by 
reason of the part which he or they may have 
taken in the present war; and that no person 
shall, on Aat account, suffer any future loss or 

amage, either in his person, liberty or property; 

those who may be in confinement on 
such charges, at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty in America, shall be immediately set at 

i erty, and the prosecutions so commenced be 
discontinued. 

Ar-hcle VII. There shall be a firm and per- 
petua peace between His Britannic Majesty and 
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the said States, and between the subjects of the 
one and the citizens of the other, wherefore all 
hostilities, both by sea and land, shall from 
hencelorth cease: All prisoners on both sides 
shall be set at liberty, and His Britannic Majesty 
shall, with all convenient speed, and without 
causing any destruction, or carrying away any 
negroes or other property of the American in- 
habitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons and 
fleets from the said United States, and from every 
post, place and harbour within the same; leaving 
in all fortifications the American artillery that 
may be therein: And shall also order and cause 
all archives, records, deeds and papers, belong- 
ing to any of the said States, or ^eir citizens, 
which, in the course of the war, may have fallen 
into the hands of his officers, to be forthwith 
restored and deliver’d to the proper States and 
persons to whom they belong. 

Article VIIJ. The navigation .of the river 
Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, shall 


forever remain tree and open to the subjects ot 
Great Britain, and the citizens ot the United 
States. 

Article IX. In case it should so happen that 
any place or territory belonging to Great Britain 
or to the United States, should have been con- 
quer'd by the arms of either trom the other, be- 
fore the arrival of the said provisional articles 
in America, it is agreed, that the same shall be 
restored without difficulty, and without requir- 
ing any compensation. 

Article X. The solemn ratifications of the 
present treaty, expedited in good and due form, 
shall be exchanged between the contracting 
parties, in the space of six months, or sooner it 
possible, to be computed from the signature of 
the present treaty. . . . 

Done at Paris, this third day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-tliree. 




The Signing of the Constitution 


The principle of federalism _ that is, the dis- 
tribution of governmental powers between the 
states and the general government — was incor- 
porated in the Articles of Confederation in 1781. 
The Articles established a relatively weak gov- 
ernment. Each state was equally represented in 
the national congress, and the authority of the 
general government extended only over the states 
and not over individuals. 

The tveaknesses of the new government were 
quite evident by the time the Treaty of Paris 
was signed in 1783. Between that time and the 
nmiguration of George Washington on April 30, 
1/89, there was an increasing demand for a 
stronger government, one which could act more 
effectively both at home and abroad. The eov- 
emment needed power to levy taxes and^ to 
regulate foreign and interstate commerce. Ef- 
ective executive leadership and a national court 
system seemed desirable. 

and 

g emment in the territories, the Confedera- 
uon wns singularly successful in the Northwesl 
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was a serious weakness, and out of this problem 
grew the background conferences which led to 
the constitutional convention. The navigation 
of the Potomac, at first a matter of interest only 
to Virginia and Maryland, came to have a wider 
interest when commercial connections with the 
new West were considered. This aroused interest 
in regulating commerce among all of the states. 

A convention was called at Annapolis, Sep- 
tember 11, 1786, to consider uniform commercial 
aws. Because only five states were represented 
at the meeting, the commissioners present ad- 
journed after recommending that all of the states 
be invited to send delegates to a convention in 
Bhiladeiphia in May, 1787, to study the great 
question of rendering the Articles of Confedera- 
tion “adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 

Meanwhile, Shays' Rebellion in Massachusetts 
had emphasized the need for strengthening the 
general government. The aim of providing a 
stronger government was achieved with the writ- 
ing and the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion The Constitution corrected many of the 
weaknesses of the Articles and erected a frame- 
work for a successful federal government. 
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7he Jlrticles of Confederatm 

The Articles or Confederation were drawn up by a committee of the Second Con- 
tinental Congress of which John Dickinson was chairman. This framework for a new 
central government was submitted lo the states on November 17, 1777, during one of the 
darkest periods of the Revolution. The absence of a provision giving the general gov- 
ernment control over the western lands caused Maryland to withhold ratification until 
March 1, 1781, by which time New York and Virginia had surrendered their claims to 
western lands Homer C. Hockett has described the structure of the Articles and pointed 
out the weaknesses of the new government in his book. The Constitutional History of 
the United States. 1776-1826.^ 


Analysis of the Articles 

A COMPARISON o£ the frame of government pro- 
vided by the Articles with those which the states 
had adopted shows striking differences. Not only 
was there no second branch of the legislature, 
but the separation of executive and judicial func- 
tions from that of legislation was lacking. The 
powers which the Articles granted were vested 
in Congress, to be exercised by it or iu agenu. 
It was authorized to appoint such committees and 
“civil officers" as its executive business might re- 
quire, and these were to perform their duties 
under its direction. There was the germ, but 
only the germ, of a judicial system in the power 
to provide courts “tor the trial of piracies and 
felonies on the high seas," for "determining 
finally appeals in all cases of captures," and lor 
the settlement of disputes between the states. 

Xhif .r.svrvr.MW.vnf .UttvA«\p.« au smf xva}- 
cameral body places the Articles in a different 
category from the constitutions of the sutes. 
Moreover, the latter rested on the authority of 
the people in each state, and created gtsvern- 
ments acting upon and responsible to them. 
The Ankles rested upon the authority of the 
state governments (Icgislalurcs). Congress was 
responsible to them and not to the people, and 
did not ordinarily act upon the people. The 
union, as the Articles themselves declared, was 

J The leleclion from Homer Carey Ilocleu, The Con- 
sltlulional History of the United Stales, l776-tS26. Cju^- 
tight, 19J9, hy The Macmillan Company ami ir»«J with 
The Macmillan CompanyT permission. Fp H6-H9 


a league of friendship entered into by sovereign 
states. 

Each state legislature chose and paid its dele- 
gates m Congress, or neglected to do so as it 
preferred. In spite of spirited opposition, the 
provision had survived that the delegation of 
each sute was to cast one vote (provided at least 
two delegates out of a possible seven were pres- 
ent). An equally divided delegation meant that 
the vote of the state was lost. No important 
measure could be adopted without the concur- 
rence of two-ihirds of the delegations, that is, the 
vote of nine states. Amendments to the Articles, 
after passing Congress, required the approval of 
the legislature of every state. 

The member states were pledged to observe 
certain rules of comity in their relations with 
one another, and to refrain from certain actions 
which were inconsistent with the objects of the 
.tegaw Xbiv .the .fw .vnhAhvtatUF .flar.b auvu* 
were "entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of free citizens in the several States," and were to 
enjoy freedom to come and go and carry on busi- 
ness in every state, while fugitives from justice 
were to be given up on demand of the governor 
of the state from which they Hcd. The public 
records of each state were to be given full faith 
and credit by the others. 

As has been said, both Franklin and Dickinson 
had tried to make a list of the matters of com- 
mon interest to the members of the league, and 
by the time Congress sent the Articfcs to the 
states in 1777 the list had grown to a very respect- 
able length. First and foremost, naturally. 
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among the powers of Congress, was that of "de- 
termining on peace and war.” Next was the re- 
sponsibility for foreign relations in general — 
sending and receiving ambassadors and making 
treaties. Then to promote uniformity for the 
benefit of trade, Congress was given the exclusive 
power to fix the standards of coinage and of 
weights and measures. Relations with Indians 
"not members of any of the states” were com- 
mitted to its care, likewise the postal service. 
The responsibility for paying the debt incurred 
in the War of Independence was laid upon it. 
Other powers were incidental to these main ones. 

Some of these powers had been included in the 
Albany Plan, more of them in Franklin’s plan 
of 1775. Every one of them had been wielded in 
colonial days by tlie imperial government rather 
than by the individual colonies. Taught by their 
experience while under the rule of Britain, 
Dickinson and his fellow members of Congress 
were able to make on paper a distribution of 
powers between Congress and the states which 
approached the demands of the theory of the dis- 
tinction between internal and general police, 
reserving to each state that control over its do- 
mestic aflairs which had so long been claimed as 
an inalienable right. Now that independence 
had come, that precious local autonomy was 
established, but Americans were turning to the 
task of creating for themselves a substitute for 
the British government in the performance of in- 
dispcnsablc.functions of general police, and the 
powers they were giving to Congress closely re- 
sembled those which the British government had 
exercised in the old days. 

The struggle with the mother country had 
nevertheless made Americans tenacious of cer- 
tain views which should have been modified in 
their new situation. The long struggle against 
parliamentary taxation had grounded them in 
lire belief that they should be taxed only by their 


respective assemblies. Few if any perceived as 
yet that taxation did not belong exclusively in 
the list cither of internal or general police powers, 
but was instead a concurrent power, needed by 
both local and central governments as an essen- 
tial means of carrying on their respective func- 
tions. The old objection to taxation by a body 
in which they were not represented was no 
longer pertinent, since the Congress was to be 
composed of delegates from the states. Habits 
of thought were so fixed, however, that men 
were disinclined as yet to give to Congress a 
power which had been so vehemently denied to 
Parliament. Consequently, instead of investing 
the former body with the power of taxation, the 
Articles only allowed it to estimate its monetary 
needs and then to make a "requisition” upon 
each state for its share of the total. The laying 
of taxes to raise this and all other revenues was 
reserved to the states respectively. 

A similar error was made in regard to the 
regulation of commerce. This power had been 
one of the functions of Parliament which most 
colonists had for a long time admitted as a neces- 
sity, however much tlicy disliked the working of 
the navigation acts. As a result of their expe- 
rience with the parliamentary system the Ar- 
ticles gave Congress only a partial and inade- 
quate control over commerce. It was allowed to 
make commercial treaties, but the right to re- 
taliate against any foreign country which dis- 
criminated against American trade or shipping 
was reserved to tlie states, and control over inter- 
state commerce was not so much as mentioned. 

Having been sent to the states before the 
settlement of the land question, the Articles con- 
tained no provision for disposition of the lands 
by Congiess, or ihe acquisition or government 
of new territories. Much worse was the de- 
pendence of Congress upon the state govern- 
ments for the execution of most of its measures. 
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II 


Washift^on’s Jletirement and Jdis "Legacy" to the 
American People 

From the very beginning, ihc Articles o£ Confederation government was confronted 
with some grave problems Among the most impckrtant of these was making a peace 
treaty with England which was concluded on September 3. 1783. Two months later the 
American forces were formally disbanded. On December 23, General Washington re- 
signed hts command. He did not retire, however, without expressing his views regard- 
ing what he believed to he essential for the growth and welfare of the American people. 
He wanted this statement to be his "legacy" to the American people. Washington seemed 
to foresee the need for a stronger central government to meet the difficult problems of 
his lime. His views have been retold by John Fiske in The Critical Penod of American 
History, 1783-1789^ 


On the 4th of December a barge waited at the 
South Ferry in New York to carry General Wash- 
ington across the river to Paulus Kook. He was 
going to Annapolis, where Congress was in ses- 
sion, in order to resign his command. At Fraunce's 
Tavern, near the ferry, he took leave of the 
ofheers who so long had shared his labours. One 
after another they embraced their beloved com- 
mander, while there were few dry eyes in the 
company. They followed him to the feny, and 
watched the departing boat with hearts too full 
for words, and then in solemn silence returned 
up the street. At Philadelphia he handed to the 
comptroller of the treasury a neatly written 
manuscript, containing an accurate statement of 
his expenses in the public service since the day 
when he took command of the army. The sums 
which Washington had thus spent out of bis 
private fortune amounted to 564,315. For his 
personal services he declined to take any pay. 
At noon of the 23d, in the presence of Congress 
and of a throng of ladies and gendemen at 
Annapolis, the great general gave up his com- 
mand, and requested as an ‘‘indulgence’’ to be 
allowed to retire into private life. General 
^^if^i^, who during the winter of Valley Forge 
had conspired with Gates to undermine the con- 
fidence of the people in Washington, was now 
president of Congress, and it was for him to 

SJohn FisKe. The Crilical P?Tio<f of American llatory, 
nS}-t7S9 (Boston: ftoujhfon Mifflm Co, I8SSJ. pp. SI- 
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make the reply. "You retire.” said Mifflin, ‘‘from 
the theatre of action with the blessings of your 
fellow-citizens, but the glory of your virtues will 
not terminate with your military command; it 
will continue to animate remotest ages.” 'The 
next morning Washington hurried away to spend 
Christmas at hts pleasant home at Mount 
Vernon, srhich, save for a few hours in the 
autumn of 1781, he had not set eyes on for more 
than eight years. His estate had su^ered from 
his long absence, and his highest ambition was 
to devote himself to its simple interests. To his 
friends he offered unpretentious hospitality. 
‘‘My manner of living is plain." he said, "and I 
do not mean to be put out of it. A glass of 
wine and a bit of mutton are always ready, and 
such as will be content to partake of them are 
always welcome. Those who expect more will be 
disappointed.” To Lafayette he wrote that he 
was now about to solace himself with those tran- 
quil enjoyments of which the anxious soldier and 
the weary statesman know but little. "I have not 
only retired from all public employments, but I 
am retiring within myself, and shall be able to 
view the solitary walk and tread the paths of 
private life with heartfelt satisfaction. Envious 
of none. I am determined to be pleased with all; 
and this, my dear friend, being the order of my 
march, I will move gently down the stream of 
life until I sleep with my fathen.” 

In these hopes Washington was to be disap- 
pointed. "Ail the world is touched by his re- 
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publican virtues,” wrote Luzerne to Vergennes, 
"but it will be useless foDhim to try to hide him- 
self and live the life of a private man: he will 
always be the first citizen of the United States." 
It indeed required no prophet to foretell that 
the American people could not long dispense 
with the services of this greatest of citizens. 
Washington had already put himself most ex- 
plicitly on record as the leader of the men who 
were urging the people of the United States 
toward the formation of a more perfect union. 
The great lesson of the war had not been lost on 
him. Bitter experience of the evils attendant 
upon the weak government of the Continental 
Congress had impressed upon his mind the 
urgent necessity of an immediate and thorough 
reform. On the 8th of June, in view of the ap- 
proaching disbandment of the army, he had ad- 
dressed to the governors and presidents of the 
several states a circular letter, which he wished 


to have regarded as his legacy to the American 
people. In this letter he insisted upon four 
things as essential to the very existence of the 
United States as an independent power. First, 
there must be an indissoluble union of all the 
states under a single federal government, which 
must possess the power of enforcing its decrees; 
for without such authority it would be a gov- 
ernment only in name. Secondly, the debts in- 
curred by Cong^ress for the purpose of carrying 
on the war and securing independence must be 
paid to the uttermost farthing. Thirdly, the 
militia system must be organized throughout the 
thirteen states on uniform principles. Fourthly, 
the people must be willing to sacrifice, if need 
be, some of their local interests to the common 
weal; they must discard their local prejudices, 
and regard one another as fellow-citizens of a 
common country, with interests in the deepest 
and truest sense identical. 



Jbe Public Domain as a Bond of lAnion 

Makviand rendcred the vounc nation a great set^ice by refusing to ratify the Articles 

of Confederation until the states agreed to cede their western lanl to the nationariov- 

crnmeiit. Federal ownership and administration of the western lanrh rrn f i \ 

bond of union. The Ordinances of 1784 1785 and 1787 I n I ^ T 

gross, were demonstrations of nat onal soverSn v ’ 

provided for government in the Norlesl TSry and cllT 

states to enter the Union on an eoual basis w,s ^ ^ ^ "^w 

federalism. Merrill Jensen has discussed the terms development of 

in his book, The New Nation: A Historv of th ri ®'e"‘firance of these Ordinances 

1781-1789 O’ / e United States During the Confederation, 


The fact of exfansion into new land loomed 

in'ihcTfgO’s economy 

m the 1780 s than it had in the colonial period. 

The dispute over the control of the West con- 
tributed to the tensions leading to the war for 
independence, but independence d d nrend 
the dispute, for Americans fought svith one an 
other as to tvhether the central government or 

Copvnghi, ,050. „y Alfred A. Knopf. ,nt Pp. "'• 


claimed by them on the basis of their ancient 
charters. The reason for the conflict was primer- 
siinp e although its ramifications were endless 
and clouded by constitutional and legal theories 
that have led later generations to lose sight of 
the realities upon which eighteenth century men 
Kept a steady eye. 

. 1 ,^ “nfiict over westsvard expansion before 
the Revolution, various colonial land speculators 
hL a' “''^’■'spping claims to the region 

mnn"'! !,^^.’^’'‘^ghenies. As we have seen, the 
r r ^ ratification' of the Articles 

of Confederation until March of 1781. At that 
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time Congress had before it several cessions, in- 
cluding the most important one of all, that of 
Virginia. But Congress did not accept the Vir- 
ginia cession until 1784. The reason for it was 
obvious; Virginia, in ceding the Old Northwest, 
insisted that before the cession became final 
Congress must declare void all land company 
purchases in the region, something that Vir- 
ginia had done several years before. Further- 
more, Congress must guarantee Virginia's re- 
maining territory to her: that is, Kentucky. 
These retjuirements were aimed directly at the 
land speculators of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
who claimed land both north and south of the 
Ohio and who evolved constitutional theories to 
prove that Congress had sovereign power and 
could therefore take the lands from Virginia. 

For three years after 1780, the land speculators 
and their friends fought to evade the conditions 
attached to the Virginia cession. Stockholders of 
the lUinois-Wabash and the Indiana companies, 
such as Robert Morris, Samuel Wharton, James 
Wilson, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, were 
from time to time members of Congress, and still 
others like Benjamin Franklin were not without 
influence. In Congress they and their supporters 
fought hard. They continued to argue that 
Congress had sovereignty over the region and 
therelore could ignore the Virginia cession. But 
at the same time they tried to force an unre- 
stricted cession from Virginia. Neither idea was 
followed consistently, and sometimes both were 
urged at once if expediency seemed to dictate. 

Some Virginians at first thought that Congress 
would accept the cession because the "covert 
maneuvers" of the land companies were so ob- 
vious that their abettors would not be "hardy 
enough” to continue to support them. But other 
Virginians knew belter; "The modes and meth- 
ods which these artists pursue,” said Richard 
Henry Lee, were well known, and they would 
stop at nothing to gain their ends. Lee was right, 
for a few weeks after the cession of 1780 James 
Wilson, George Morgan, Benjamin Franklin, and 
others petitioned Congress to exercise its "sov- 
ereigniy," and thus by implication, to ignore the 
Virginia conditions and confirm the claims of 
the Pennsylvania-Maryland speculators. 

For a time congressional committees favored 
the claims of the speculators. They declared that 
Virginia extended only to the Alleghenies and 
that most of the land company claims were valid. 
The Virginians fought such arguments to a 
sundstill. Whenever a report on land cessions 
came before Congress, the Virginia delegates 


ask«l each member to declare just what were 
his connections with the land companies in- 
volved. By the spring of 1783 such tactics, and 
the tact that the land companies could never get 
seven states to vote for them, resulted in the 
consignment of favorable reports to oblivion. 

The Virginia delegates told their legislature 
to do with the West as it pleased, but at the same 
time they continued to urge Congress to accept 
the cession. The land companies likewise con- 
tinued to petition. James Wilson, who was 
president of the Jllinois-Wabash Company, ivas 
also a member of Congress and was most elo- 
quent in debate and productive of theories to 
do away with Virginia's claim. 

With the ending of the war in the spring of 
1783, the land companies began to lose ground. 
The need for an independent income was real. 
It was obvious also that Virginia was selling 
lands beyond the Alleghenies, and that if Con- 
gress did not accept her cession, it would lose 
one of the surest sources of wealth for the central 
government. 

The result was a new committee report in June 
of 1783. One by one it took up the conditions 
attached to the Virginia cession, and while it 
managed to avoid a definite commitment on any 
one of them, the effect was a tacit acceptance 
of theaVirglnia point of view. The landless 
states and iheir speculators failed to block 
adoption of the report because Congress was 
facing new realities. One of them was the 
financial problem of the central government. 
Another was the old promise that Congress 
would give land to soldiers if they enlisted for 
the duration of the war. Army officers were also 
interested in western lands, and once Washing- 
ton surrendered his command, he spent time 
with Congress iohbying lor the officers ifho 
hoped for land granu northwest of the Ohio. 
He pointed to an increasingly obvious truth: 
that while Congress and Virginia debated, 
people whom he called "banditti” were settling 
the land. Such people were depriving officers of 
their "just claims" and above all, were bringing 
about the danger of Indian war. 

The result of such realities and pressures was 
that Congress asked Virginia to make a new ces- 
sion of her claims. For a time it seemed that the 
Virginia legislature would withdraw the cession 
entirely. Then, late in December 1783, it ceded 
the Ofd Northsscst, this time without specific 
restrictions, but with enough generalities to 
make it plain that such restrictions were implicit 
in the acL 
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On 1 March 1784 Congress accepted this 
cession and the national domain was at last a 
reality. Congress at once went to work drafting 
ordinances for the government, the survey, and 
the sale of the public domain. Military control 
of lawless inhabitants was provided for. A policy 
for making treaties with the Indians was estab- 
lished. 

The man chiefly responsible for the founda- 
tion of the first "colonial policy” of the United 
States was Thomas Jefferson. He had long been 
interested in the region west of the Alleghenies, 
not as a speculator, but as a statesman, a scientist, 
and a believer in agrarian democracy. Where 
others wanted to hand the West over to specu- 
lators, he wanted it to belong to actual settlers. 
Where others distrusted westerners as banditti 
and wanted them ruled by military force, he 
wanted them to govern themselves. Thus when 
he brought the Virginia cession to Congress, he 
had definite ideas about what should be done. 
• He was made chairman of a committee to draft 
an ordinance for the government of the new 
public domain. He believed that the land should 
be given to the settlers, for they would have to 
pay their share of the national debt anyway. 
Why should they pay double? If settlers had to 
pay for the lands, they would dislike the union. 
Furthermore, they would settle the la^ids no 
matter what Congress did. One settler in the 
West would be worth twenty times what he paid 
lor the land, and he would be worth that every 
year he lived on his farm. 


Jefferson proposed that the domain be divide 
into ten districts which ultimately would bi 
come states. He gave those districts names whic 
were made fun of then and have been ever sinc< 
although it must be said that the names he chos 
are no less musical than some of those given t 
the states of the Old Northwest in the ent 
There was to be self-government by the peoph 
not arbitrary government by congressional at 
pointees. Whenever Congress offered a piece c 
territory for sale, the settlers within it were t 
establish a temporary government and to ador 
the constitution and laws of whatever state the 
chose. ^Vhcncver the territory had 20,000 pet 
p e, they were to hold a convention, adopt 
constitution, and send a delegate to Congres 
U lien the population of the territory equalle 
Uiat of the free inhabitants of the smallest of th 
iliirteen states, the new sute was to be admitte 
to the union as an equal partner. The new stat 
must a^ce to remain a part of the United State 
be subject to the central government exactly a 


the other states were; be liable for its share of the 
federal debt; maintain a republican form of 
government; and exclude slavery after 1800. 
Thus Jefferson planned a government for the na- 
tional domain. When the Ordinance of 1784 
was finally adopted by Congress, only a few 
changes were made. The reference to slavery 
was dropped and one new restriction was added; 
the future states might not tax federal lands nor 
interfere with their disposal. 

It is too often said, and believed, that the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which repealed 
the Ordinance of 1784, provided for democracy 
in the territories of the United States. The re- 
verse is actually true. Jefferson's Ordinance pro- 
vided for democratic self-government of western 
territories, and for that reason it was abolished 
in 1787 by the land speculators and their sup- 
porters who wanted congressional control of the 
West so that their interests could be protected 
from the actions of the inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, with the Ordinance of 1784 
adopted, the next step was to provide for the 
survey and sale of the lands. Jefferson was on 
the committee appointed to draft such a plan 
and here too he had ideas, although his belief 
that the West should be given to the actual 
settlers was soon lost sight of in the need of 
Congress for revenue and in the rise of new 
speculative groups. 

Jefferson left for France to replace Franklin 
as minister before the Ordinance was completed. 
In its final form the Ordinance of 1785 provided 
that the West should be divided into townships, 
each containing thirty-six square miles. Four 
sections in each township were to be reserved 
for the United States, and also one third of the 
gold, silver, and copper. In each totvnship lot 
sixteen was set aside for public schools. Once 
surveyed, the lands were to be sold at public 
auction by tlie loan office commissioners in each 
of the states. The land could not be sold for 
less than a dollar an acre and payment was to 

e in specie, loan office certificates reduced to 
specie value, or certificates of the liquidated debt 
of the United States. Lands were reserved to 
provide the bounties promised the army during 
the war. This Ordinance was adopted by Con- 
gress 20 May 1785. At once surveys were gotten 
imder way by Thomas Hutchins, geographer of 
me United States. It was a long, slow process. 

) 1787 Hutchins and his men had surveyed four 
ranges of tosvnships, starting at the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania. 

But the Land Ordinance of 1785 was soon for- 
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gotten. New speculative interests swept down 
upon Congress and grabbed for enormous chunls 
of the public domain. The drive was spear- 
headed by New Englanders and by others who 
had few if any ties with the pre-revolutionary 
land companies. No group was more interested 
in the West than ex-army officers who saw in 
western lands an outlet for the desires and ener- 
gies that had been so frustrated at the end of the 
war. Thus Rufus Putnam wrote Henry Knox in 
the fall of 1783 that rapid settlement was so cer- 
tain that it was to the interest of officers and 
soldiers not only to locate lands but to become 
settlers "as well as adventurers by purchases [of] 
public securities.” Samuel Holden Parsons wrote 
from the West in 1785 that if he ever returned 
East he knew he could convince his friends "that 
public securities, if Congress a little alter their 
system, is their best estate.” Only give him some 
government post in the West and "I will make 
the fortune of your family and my own till time 
shall be no more." 

What these men hoped for was a military 
colony in the Old Northwest such as they had 
proposed to Congress from Newburgh in the 
spring of 1783. But Congress soon made U plain 
that it was going to sell land, so the officers 
changed their plans. Early in 1786 Rulus 
Putnam and Benjamin Tupper issued a call to 
the Massachusetts officers and soldiers who had 
served in die Revolution. They proposed county 
meetings to choose delegates to a meeting at 
Boston to organize an association to be called 
the Ohio Company. The company was organized 
and shares of stock were sold. The leading men, 
in addition to Putnam and Tupper, were 
Samuel Holden Parsons, Winthrop Sargent, and 
the Reverend Manasseh Cutler, an ex-army 
diaplain. 

The Ohio Company asked for a virtual suv 
pension of the Land Ordinance of 1785. Four 
ranges had been surveyed but had not been put 
up for sale when the Ohio Company appeared 
before Congress offering a raiUion doJJarj for 
lands beyond the survey. The ultimate success 
of the Ohio Company was due in pari to the 
fact that once more the balance of power in 
Congress was shifting, a shift no better expressed 
than in the election of General Arthur Sl Clair 
as president. But the success of the Company 
was also due to the remarkably skillful lobbying 
of the Reverend Manasseh Cutler. Samuel 
Holden Panons had made no headway, but when 
Cutler appeared, things began to move. He 
found, for instance, that It'iJliam Duer, secretary 


to the board of treasury, associated with some 
New York speculators, was trying to get a mil- 
lion acres on the Scioto River without paying for 
them. Cutler and Duer joined forces. Cutler 
dropped the Ohio Company’s idea of making 
Parsons governor and advocated General Arthur 
Sl Clair, president of Congress. 

The shtft in tactics smoothed the way for the 
Ohio Company. Congress agreed that it might 
take up “a tract of land which shall be bounded 
by the Ohio from the mouth of Scioto to the in- 
tersection of the seventh range of townships now 
surveying: thence by the said boundary to the 
northern boundary of the tenth township from 
the Ohio; thence by a due west line to the 
Scioto; thence by the Scioto to the begin- 
ning. ..." The price was to be not less than a 
dollar an acre payable in loan office certificates 
reduced to specie value and in other ceriificaies 
of the liquidated debt of the United States. Up 
to one seventh of the total purchase price could 
be paid in the land bounty certificates issued to 
the officers and soldiers of the Continental Army. 
The price, however, was reduced by a third, for 
that much allowance was made for bad land 
and for incidental expenses. The purchase was 
an enormous bargain, for national debt certifi- 
cates were selling for as little as ten cents on the 
dollar in the open market. In the final sale 
Congress held back some of the land. Section 
sixteen in each township was reserved for educa- 
tion. Section twenty-nine was set aside for ‘‘the 
purposes of religion.” Sections eight, eleven, and 
twenty-six in each township were reserved by 
Congress for future sale. Not more than two 
townships were to be set aside for "purposes of 
a un/versity." 

While the Ohio Company was making plans 
to exploit the West, the West itself was boiling 
with activity. Before surveys could be made, 
Congress must get the Indians to give up their 
claims. The result was a series of treaties. One 
treaty was signed at Fort McIntosh in 1785, but 
ihe Shawnee, the most important tribe, refused 
to come. A second treaty was negotiated at Fort 
Finney in 1786. The Shawnee attended and gave 
up some of their claims. There was no alterna- 
tive to treaty-making except to kill the Indians, 
an alternative which the westerners tried their 
best to carry out. 

Meanwhile, without regard for Congress or 
the Indians, settlers were moving beyond the 
Ohio and squatting on likely looking pieces of 
land. In 1765 Congress ordered the settlers to 
stay south of the Ohio. Troops were raised and 
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sent to the frontier. They burned squatters’ 
cabins but they could not kill the dogged hunger 
of men for land. When the troops moved on, 
the settlers came back and rebuilt their homes. 
John Armstrong, an officer given the task of re- 
moving the settlers, declared that they were 
"banditti whose actions are a disgrace to human 
nature.” The settlers were defiant. One of their 
number issued an "advertisement” in which he 
said: "I do certify that all mankind, agreeable 
to every constitution formed in America, have 
an undoubted right to pass into every vacant 
country, and to form their constitution, and tliat 
from the Confederation of the whole United 
States, Congress is not empowered to forbid 
them, neither is Congress empowered from that 
Confederation to make any sale of the unin- 
habited lands to pay the public debts, which is 
to be by a tax levied and lifted by the authority 
of the legislature of each state.” Such men fought 
both the soldiers and the Indians. South of 
Ohio the Kentuckians demanded help from both 
Congress and Virginia and carried on a bloody 
struggle all the while. Between 1783 and 1790 
perhaps 1,500 Kentuckians were killed and 2,000 
horses were stolen. No one knows how many 
Indians and squatters north of the river lost 
their lives. 


Frontier warfare and the settlement of th 
land by more and more squatters convince( 
many a member of Congress that the westernei 
s^uld be denied the right of self-governmeni 
The emigrants to the frontier lands," wrot 
Timotliy Pickering, "are the least worthy sul 
jects m the United States. They are little les 
savage than the Indians; and when possessed o 
the most fertile spots, for want of industry, liv 
miserably.” Pickering's attitude was shared b 
many important leaders who had long feared th 
growth of the West and who distrusted all west 
erners. Very few easterners took much stock ii 
Jeflerson s ideal of self-government for the Wes 
as expressed in the Ordinance of 1784. By 1781 
Congress was once more discussing the problen 
of government for the West. James Monroe, wh. 
had made a tour of the West with troops in 1785 
declared that tlie question with regard to eov 
ernment was: "Shall it be upon colonial prfnd 
pies, under a governor, council and judges of th( 
United States, removable at a certain period o 
S u" admitted to a vote in Congres 

U common righu of the other states oi 
shah they be left to themselves until that event?’ 

wfS, of the Ordinance of 1784 

"hich arose from the fear of westerners and S 


danger of Indian war, was given new urgency 
by the Ohio Company. These men wanted a 
guarantee of property rights and rigid political 
control. The result was the Northsvest Ordi- 


nance of 1787. Richard Henry Lee put the 
whole case neatly when he said that the new 
Ordinance seemed necessary “for the security of 
property among uninformed, and perhaps licen- 
tious people, as the greater part of those who go 
there are, that a strong toned government should 
exist, and the rights of property be clearly de- 
fined. ’ In another letter he said that “the form 
of this government ... is much more tonic than 
our democratic forms on the Atlantic are.” 

Under the Ordinance of 1787, government was 
to be carried on by a governor, a secretary, and 
three judges appointed by Congress. These men 
were to adopt whatever laws they chose from 
those oi the thirteen states. Whenever a district 
had 5,000 male inhabitants, the landowners 
could choose an assembly. The first task of this 
assembly was to nominate ten men from whom 
Congress would pick five to act as a legislative 
council. The assembly could pass laws, but the 
governor was to have an absolute veto on all 
legislation. The Northwest was to be divided 
into not more than five nor less than three dis- 
tnets. Whenever any one of those divisions had 
60,000 free inhabitants it was to be admitted to 
Congress and then be free to write a constitution 
an establish a state government. The govern- 
ment of the West by Arthur St. Clair in the years 
^ 1787 was an ample demonstration of both 

e westerners’ dislike of eastern control, and of 
^ ^ ^ purpose of eastern speculators to get 
and keep a position of pre-eminence. 

So far as the government of the United States 


- lajiu uegan to pave uic 

way or the payment of the national debL It was 
a matter of newspaper comment that such sales 
rnust give an immediate rise to the current 
va ue o e securities of the United States, which 
^e received in payment for the lands as specie.” 
ongresS- was at last in a position to carry out 
many Americans that the sale 
f the lands was all that was needed to solve the 
financial burden left by the Revolution. The 
conflict in policy had been decided in favor of 
sa es rat er than of settlers, although even so, 

la cJ^eap by comparison with what 

lands farther east were selling for. Before 1789 

‘he United States amounted 
to 1,487,986 awes for which Congress got $839,- 
in securities. In addition bounty warrants 
for another 238,150 acres of land were taken in. 
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In the years to come the Land Ordinance of 
1785 and the Ordinance of 1787 remained the 
basis for the sale and government of the national 
domain. By the 1830’s the United States had 
sold more than forty-four million dollars worth 


of land and thus justified those men in the 1780’5 
who had believed that the national domain alone 
would pay the foreign and domestic debt of the 
United States. 


IV 


Shays' Rebellion 

Shays' Rebellion occurred in Massachusetts in J786 and rc/lecied discontent among 
the agricultural papulation of that State. It was a conflict between debtors and 
creditors An increased supply of paper money, debtor relief legislation, tax reform, and 
even the abolition of the courts of common pleas were among the demands of irate 
farmers in Massachusetts and neighboring states. After seiture of the Northampton 
courthouse on August 29. 1786, and similar outbreaks elsewhere, troops were called out 
to suppress the rioters Shays' Rebellion was important because it confirmed what many 
Americans already thought, and convinced many more, that a stronger central govern- 
ment was needed. Evans B. Greene has desaibed the revolt in his book, The Revolu- 
tionary Generation, 1743-1790.* 


In other respects, too, the situation was unsatis- 
factory. The new Massachusetts constitution by 
favoring the mercantile interest through an un- 
due representation of the maritime counties 
facilitated the repeal of debtor.relief legislation 
and the support of public credit by higher Im- 
posts and a hard-money policy. The agriculturist 
complained of deflation, lower prices for his prod- 
ucts and more than his share of taxes. In Jan- 
uary, 1782, a AVorcester town meeting denounced 
the state liquor excise as an indirect and there- 
fore disguised imposition “contrary to the genius 
of a free people" and declared spirituous bever- 
agsf ‘'37>s€iu!s^y Recssfary" Set she xr/retsbjjMWT 
of farm workers, Conservatives insisted that the 
husbandman’s discontent was largely due to 
standards of living acquired in flush times which 
it was now hard to maintain. Among still other 
rural grievances were excessive court expenses, 
harsh treatment of debtors, extortionate lawyers 
and scarcity of money. Continental veterans in 
the Connecticut Valley who had been paid in 

4 The selection from Evaru B. Creene. The Revolu- 
Ixonary CtnereUan, 1763-1790, in A Htstory of Amencen 
Life, edited by D. R. Eox and A. M. Schlesmger, IV, 
Copyright. 1945. by The Macmillan Company and used 
With The Macmillan Company’s permission. Pp. 857- 
340, 


depreciated psaper threatened to withhold their 
taxes. Joseph Hawley reported that citizens 
hitherto law-abiding were “on the point of turn- 
ing to the Mobb,” in which case sheriffs and 
their deputies would be "like Stubble before de- 
vouring fire." When the ringleader of a riot was 
arrested, his followers broke open the Springfield 
jail. Though order was restored, the situation 
remained critical and some malcontents declared 
that their present rulers were more expensive 
than “the Great men under George 3d.” This 
was four years before the Shays uprising. 

The return of peace in 1785 led to an ab- 
joflmiaJ iLoBur cd .Rwrisb grinds ciStTed at Jow 
prices with liberal credits. Importers and their 
country customers bought more than they could 
afford and the merchants began to press their 
debtors. So commenced a new period of rural 
depression and smoldering resentment. The dis- 
orders proved most serious in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, where de- 
mands for paper money and debtor-relief legisla- 
tion became rife, The Shays revolt in Massachu- 
setts started in 1786 with local meetings like 
those of 1782. chiefly in the inland counties. 
There were moderate demands for tax reform, 
but also such violent proposals as the “annihi- 
lation of the courts of common pleas and gen- 
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eral sessions.” Lawyers were denounced and 
jealousy of urban business was indicated by a 
proposal to remove the capital from Boston. On 
August 29 a mob seized the Northampton court- 
house and prevented the judges from sitting. 
Similar disturbances occurred later in the west- 
ern and central counties and even farther east. 
State forces called to restore order were con- 
fronted by armed men, including Continental 
veterans; but serious fighting atvaited the new 
year when the government, aided by contribu- 
tions from well-to-do conservatives, was better 
prepared. The militia soon dispersed the poorly 
organized insurgenu and order returned. 

Many ivho did not take up arms nevertheless 
sympathized with the rebels. President Stiles was 
told that more than two thirds of the Berkshire 
people did so. Similarly, Stephen Higginson be- 
lieved the disaffection "much more deeply 
rooted, and extensive than was apprehended." 
He thought the radicals would not rest easy^ till 
they either controlled the government and "di- 
vided property with their betters,” or were forced 
“to submit to their proper stations and mode of 
living.” The government’s first impulse after 
Shays’ defeat was to take drastic action and sev- 
eral leaders were sentenced to death; but a reac- 
tion soon followed. The conservative governor 
was ovenvhelmingly defeated for’ reelection and 
the membership of the legislature was radically 
changed. A new amnesty act was passed and the 
insurgent leaders were pardoned. 

In New Hampshire and Vermont also there 
were agrarian demonstrations with some rioting 
The New Hampshire lawmakers were for a tinie 
besieged by a mob. Order was soon restored. 


however. The Rhode Island legislature, con- 
trolled by the radicals, enacted the desired paper- 
money and relief measures. In Connecticut, 
which was less disturbed, one worried observ'er 
reported some sympathizers there with "Shays 
and his banditti.” A few Massachusetts insur- 
gents took refuge in New York, causing a certain 
amount of anxiety there for a time, though it 
soon passed. 

To some conservative leaders the challenge of 
the radicals was perhaps not wholly' unwelcome. 
Promoters of “big business” and a stronger na- 
tional government used the Shays Rebellion to 
prove the need of a bulwark against subversive 
influences. In Massachusetts opinion shifted 
definitely in favor of "the proposed federal con- 
vention. "A Citizen of Pennsylvania” empha- 
sized the menace of a radicalism becoming more 
general and more formidable: “The ambition of 
the poor, and the avarice of the rich demagogue 
can never be restrained upon the narrow scale 
of a state govemmenL” Henry' Lee reported to 
George Washington the prevailing dread of im- 
pending anarchy, and Jay was similarly dis- 
turbed. IVashington himself was comparatively 
moderate. Deprecating the severity of the Massa- 
chusetts authorities, he recognized the danger “of 
entirely alienating the affections of a people for 
their governmenu” Nevertheless, he too saw in 
the situation evidence of the need for a federal 
convention. So it came about that many con- 
servatives espoused the netv Constitution, pardy 
at least as a means of curbing the radicals, who 
in turn disliked its restraints on state legislation 
and feared that the commercial interests would 
dominate the govemmenL 



Jhe ^Federal Constitut 


ion 

T/T cemral government, 

Afadison and others worked to improve the A«- failed. Washington, Hamilton, 

unsuccessful attempts to solve commercial probh^' 

stronger government called a convention for May '’ 1787 ^f^eralism and of a 

meeting was to amend the Articles of Confederation The 

climaxed in the complete abandonment of the i j toward federalism was 
Constitution. Articles and the adoption of the Federal 
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1. Toward a Stronger Government 

The need for control over interstate commerce 
seemed especially great and proved to be a motivating 
factor in bringing the states together. Max Forrand 
in his book. The Framing of the Constitution of the 
United States, tells of the events leading up to the 
Constitutional Convention.^ 

Democratic government was on trial before the 
world. Thirteen British colonies had asserted 
and established their independence because they 
declared the form of government under which 
they had been living was destructive of their 
‘'unalienable rights” of lile, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Each of those colonies had 
established a government of its own, and to- 
gether they had formed a union of “The United 
of America" b;i/ means of rejiatn ariides 
ol confederation. The individual slate govern- 
ments were proving fairly satisfactory, but the 
union was not. Its inadequacy had become more 
and more evident as the ts'ar for independence 
had continued and the stiain of the struggle had 
grown harder to endure. As long as the war was 
in progress, the states had held together through 
sheer necessity; but as soon as the war was over, 
the selhshness of the individual states was assert- 
ing itself and the union was in danger of disin- 
tegration. The thirteen united states of America 
had renounced their allegiance to Great Britain, 
because the latter country no longer governed 
them well, and it now appeared as if they were 
unable to govern themselves. If the people ol 
the United States were to prove their right "to 
assume among the Powers of the earth, the sep- 
arate and equal station to which the Laws ol 
Nature and of Nature's God entitle them,” they 
must show themselves capable of establishing 
and maintaining an efficient government. To 
justify themselves before the world and to justify 
themselves in their own eyes, an effective union 
was essential. 

The articles of confederation represented the 
first essay in united government that the newly 
independent stales had made. . . . 

The one central organ of the newly established 
government was a congress, which might well 
have been termed a congress of states: in it all 
the states were upon equal footing, each with 
a single vote, and the delegation from each state 
was composed of not less than two nor more than 

8 Mat Farrand, The Framing of the Constitution of 
the United States <New Haven: Yale Univeiiity Press, 
pp. t~i2. I'sed by permission ol the publishers. 


seven members, who were appointed annually in 
whatever way the legislature of each state di- 
rected, who were maintained at the expense of 
their respective states, and who were subject to 
recall at any moment. To the Congress thus con- 
stituted quite extensive powers were granted, 
but with two important limitations: none of the 
more important powers could be exercised "un- 
less nine States assent to the same," which was 
equivalent to requiring a two-thirds vote; and 
when a decision had been reached there was 
nothing to compel the states to obedience except 
the mere declaration in the articles that "every 
State shall abide by the determinations of the 
United States in Congress assembled.” Execu- 
tive there was none, beyond the committees 
which the congress might establish to work un- 
der its own direction, and the only federal courts 
were sacA as congress msghc appafne for the trial 
of piracy and felony on the high seas and for 
determining appeals in cases of prize capture- ■ • . 

The financial situation was so serious that 
early in 1781, before the articles had been finally 
ratified, congress had already proposed to the 
states an amendment authorizing the levy of a 
five per cent dmy upon imports and upon goods 
condemned in prize cases. The amendment was 
agreed to by twelve states. But another weak- 
ness of the confederation was here revealed, in 
that the articles could only be amended with the 
consent of all of the thirteen states. The refusal 
of Rhode Island was sufficient to block a measure 
that was approved of by the twelve others. In 
1783 congress made another attempt to obuin 
a revenue by requesting authority for twenty- 
five years to levy certain duties, and by recom- 
mending for tJie same term of twenty-five years 
that the states should contribute in proportion 
51,500,000 annually, the basis of appoitionment 
being changed from land values to number of 
population, in which three-fifths of the slaves 
should be counted. In three years only nine ol 
the states had given their consent and some of 
those had consented in such a way as would have 
hampered the ellectiveness of the plan. It was, 
however, the only relief in sight and in 1786 
congress made a special appeal to the remaining 
states to act. Before the end of the year, all of 
ilie states had responded with the exception of 
New York. Again the inaction of a single state 
effectually blocked the will of all the others. 

Matters of commerce were inseparably asso- 
ciated with those of finance and were at this time 
of equal moment. In 1784 congress made an ap- 
peal lo ihe states in which ii was said; "The 
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situation of Commerce at this time claims the 
attention of the several states, and few objects 
of greater importance can present themselves to 
their Notice. The fortune of every Citizen is 
interested in the success thereof; for it is the con- 
stant source of wealth and incentive to industry; 
and the value of our produce and our land must 
ever rise or fall in proportion to the prosperity 
or adverse state of trade.” ... It was for this 
purpose that congress appealed to the states in 
1784. It was virtually a navigation act for which 
power was requested and only for the term of 
fifteen years. All of the states responded, but 
with so many conflicting qualifications and con- 
ditions that the attempt was again a failure. 

Pending a grant of power to congress over 
matters of commerce, the states acted individ- 
ually. A uniform policy was necessary, and while 
a pretense was made of acting in unison to 
achieve a much desired end, it is evident that 
selfish motives frequently dictated what was 
done. Any state which enjoyed superior condi- 
tions to a neighboring state was only too apt to 
take advantage of that fact. Some of the states, 
as James Madison described it, “having no con- 
venient ports for foreign commerce, were subject 
to be taxed by their neighbors, through whose 
poru their commerce was carried on. New 
Jersey, placed between Philadelphia and New 
York, was likened to a cask tapped at both ends; 
and North Carolina, between Virginia and South 
Carolina, to a patient bleeding at both arms.” 
The Americans were an agricultural and a trad- 
ing people. Interference with the arteries of 
commerce was cutting off the very life-blood of 
the nation, and something had to be done The 
articles of confederation provided no remedy 
and It was evident that amendments to that 
document, if presented in the ordinary way, were 
not likely to succeed. Some other metL S 

Virginia and .Marjland had come to a work- 
ing agreement regarding the navigation of 
Chesapeake Bay and some of its tributa^ w^ers 
and those two states had reouested ’ 

tion of Pennsylvania and Delaware. This Thofe 


sioners as may be appointed in the other states 
of the Union, at a time and place to be agreed 
on, to take into consideration the trade of the 
United States.” This proposal for a general trade 
convention seemed to meet with approval, and 
the Virginia commissioners, two of whom were 
James Madison and Edmund Randolph, then 
named Annapolis and the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, 1786, as the place and the time. 

In spite of the apparently favorable attitude 
towards it, when the time for the convention 
arrived only five states were represented. At least 
four other states had appointed commissioners, 
but the individuals had not hastened their at- 
tendance. With so small a number present it was 
impossible for the convention to accomplish the 
purpose of its meeting; but with the advance in 
public opinion, the commissioners did not hesi- 
tate to recommend another convention of wider 
scope. The French representative in this country 
wrote home to his government, what was evi- 
dently whispered among the elect, that there was 
no expectation and no intention that anything 
should be done by the convention beyond pre- 
paring the way for another meeting, and that the 
report was hurried through before sufficient 
states were represented to be embarrassing. 

Alexander Hamilton was greatly interested in 
this whole movement for the betterment of con- 
ditions; he took a leading part in the Annapolis 
^a e convention, and is supposed to have 
rafted its report. Whether or not there is any 
truth in the assertion above, that Hamilton 
ought it advisable to conceal his purposes, 
t ere is no doubt diat the Annapolis convention 
was an all-important step in the progress of re- 
orm. Its recommendation was the direct occa- 
sion o e gathering of the convention that 
iramed the constitution of the United States. 

Ihe recommendation, which the Annapolis 
egates made, took the form of a report to the 
egislatures of their respective states, in which 
y re ^re to but did not enumerate "im- 
portant defects in the System of the Focderal 
Government,” which were “of a nature so seri- 
wf ' Vi- situation of the United 

r^n for an exer- 

Mp^? f Wisdom of all the 

cor^^ r ‘^“ofederacy.” They were ac- 

that a Con^ntion of 

daf for the spe- 

cial and sole purpose of entering into this in- 

ST;/' doiermining whft the Sects 

defprrc’'” ^ Plan for supplying such 

efects was the best method of procedurl To 
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give iheir proposal a more concrete form they 
finally suggested that their respective states 
should "use their endeavours to procure the con- 
currence of the other States, in the Appointment 
of Commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on 
the second Monday in May next, to take into 
Consideration the situation of the United States 
to devise such further Provisions as shall appear 
to them necessary to render the Constitution of 
the Fcederai Government adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union; and to report such an Act 
for that purpose to the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled, as when 'agreed to by them and 
afterwards confirmed by the Legislatures of every 
State’ will effectually provide for the same." 

The Virginia legislature acted promptly upon 
this reconimendatioti and, as no niethod was 
specified, very naturally followed its practice in 
providing lor the representation of the state in 
congress by appointing a similar delegation to 
go to Philadelphia. This precedent of appoint- 
ing a delegation similar to its delegation in con- 
gress was follosved by the other states. New 
Jersey took action almost at the same time as 
Virginia, and actually named her deputies in 
advance of that state. Within a tew sveeks, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Delaware, and Georgia 
had also made appointments. As yet congress 
had not given its approval of the pUn, and many 
people in the United States doubted that such 
a meeting could accomplish anything without 
having the sanction of the only body authorized 
by the articles of confederation to propose 
amendments. This last obstacle was removed, 
however, on February 21, 1787, when congress 
adopted a resolution in favor of a convention, 
and embodied the suggestions of the Annapolis 
report as to time and place. 

Before the time fixed for the meeting of the 
Philadelphia convention, or shortly alter that 
date, all of the other states had appointed depu- 
ties with the exception of New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. New Hampshire was favtmibly 
disposed towards the meeting, but owing to local 
conditions failed to act before the convention 
was well under way. Its deputies, however, 
arrived in time to share in some of the most im- 
portant proceedings. Rhode Island alone re- 
fused to take part, though a letter signed by a 
committee of merchants, tradesmen, and others, 
was sent to the convention expressing their re- 
gret at Rhode Island’s failure to be represented 
and pledging their influence to have the result of 
the deliberations approved and adopted by the 
state. 


The federal convention was thus summoned to 
meet in Philadelphia on the second Monday of 
May, 1787. It was authorized by congress, and 
it was shared in by twelve of the thirteen states 
comprising the confederation. Whatever com- 
plex of causes there may have been, the sequence 
of events resulting in this convention was, as 
outlined, the apparent impossibility of obtain- 
ing from the states the necessary amendments to 
vest in congress adequate powers in taxation and 
commerce, the calling of a trade convention, 
and then the calling of a general convention. 

2. The Constitutional Convention 

One of the most outstanding groups of men ever 
to assemble in the United States met at Philadelphia 
late in A(<i^, 1787. Although their declared purpose 
ustts to amend the Articles of Confederation, some 
members favored drawing up a completely new frame- 
work of government. In his book, The Confederation 
and the Constitution,* Andrew C. MeLaughltn has 
described some of the delegates and their work. 

As THE DELEGATES choscn to the Convention be- 
gan coming together In Philadelphia in May, it 
was apparent that the crisis had produced an 
assembly of capable men; many of them had al- 
ready won distinction; most of them had had 
experience in political affairs. They represented 
on the whole the conservative elements of the 
nation, who were dismayed by the appearance 
of discord and lawlessness, and who appreciated 
the national danger. They were more than prac- 
tical politicians; they were men of education as 
well as of experience; about half of them had 
had college education: many of them were 
learned in law and history. 

Washington and Franklin, the most famous 
members, were without the advantages of uni- 
versity training: but they had the wisdom which 
is not gleaned from books or absorbed from 
teachers — rare judgment, wide knowledge of 
men, profound insight into human motives, re- 
markable sanity, and a capacity for generous 

4 Andrew C. McLaughlin. The Confederation and the 
Constitution, JtSJ-tTSP (New York: Harper St Brothers, 
1905). pp. I8l-i96 Copyrighf, 1905. by Harper S. Brothers. 
Copyright. 195S, by Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin. 
Used by permission of the publisher. Historians have 
disagreed over the motires of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. For contrasting viewpoints see Eugene C. Barker, 
‘Economic Interpretation of the Constmition" Texas Law 
Kevieaf. XXH </une. J94J). pp. 373-389. and Chaeies A 
Beard. An Etonomie /nlerpretalion of the Constitution 
(New York. 1913). 
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appreciation of the sentiments of their fellows. 
I'ranklin did not play a very conspicuous part 
in the convention, but his kindly humor and his 
national spirit were of value. Washington had 
hoped that he would be excused from attend- 
ing; his friends persuaded him to come, how- 
ever; and no one better realized the gravity of 
the movement — he saw the best men of the 
country chosen as delegates; the convention was 
the end for which earnest men had long been 
toiling; if it failed, what hope of reformation or 
the saying of national credit and reputation? 
"My wish is," he wrote, "that the convention may 
adopt no temporizing expedients, but probe the 
detects of the constitution to the bottom, and 
provide a ladical cure, whether they are agreed 
to or not. ’ He did not take an active part in 
the debates of the convention; there is no evi- 
dence of his having spoken more than once; but 
by sheer weight of character he did what much 
volubility and streams of sonorous language 
could not have accomplished. 

Of the more active members of the conven- 
tion Madison deserves chief consideration. We 
have already seen how anxious he was to better 
the federal government; he had been waging 
continuous warfare against the paper-money 
men and the forces of disorganization within his 
state. Me prepared carefully for the work of the 
convention; he bought and read books; he 
studied the confederacies of the ancient world 
and the combinations of modern states; he noted 
carefully the characteristics of each and dwelt 
on the ideas that were pertinent to American 
problems. . . . Before the convention met he 
draughted an indictment of the vices of the po- 
litical system of the United States. . 

By such careful methods of study and bv ac 
curate thinking Madison had fitted himself to 
. c a leading part in the convention's work 
Quiet and unobtrusive, his knowledge gave him 
an advantage over more eloquent members. "In 

" wrote 

(i'isiry nnd Application whicli |,c poSKs'^in"; 
most eminent degree he ilu-avc ^ ^ 

..c wri7d™;;.V"cS'J>7[r’'''- 

ment. Gouverncur Morris one of the ^ 

>»”"e of .ho d„, t. ,'brii; 


liant and cfiective debater and a speaker of 
unusual power; alert, dogmatic, caustic, and pos- 
itive, he occasionally repelled rather than con- 
vinced his opponents; but he toiled for a 
national system and was filled with real patri- 
otic spirit. The felicitous wording of the Con- 
stitution in its final form is due to Morris’s 
command of simple and forcible English. From 
Pennsylvania came also James Wilson, a Scotch- 
man by birth, educated at a university in North 
Britain, learned in the law, a student of history 
and political theory. No one saw more clearly 
the central point of the great problem before the 
convention; no one labored more steadily, or 
was able, casting all details aside, to grasp more 
firmly the most essential and significant prin- 
ciples. He shared with Madison the honor of 
leadership during the first half of the conven- 
tion s work, planning and toiling and speaking 
for the recognition of national life in the estab- 
lishment of a national government. 

New York sent two men of mediocre attain- 
ments, Lansing and Yates, who feared for the 
8,1 cty of state ascendancy. The third member 
ot the delegation was Alexander Hamilton. He 
ad for years been working for a stronger cen- 
tra government, and he understood the situ- 
ation well, but he was embarrassed by his 
CO eagues, who could always cast the vote of 
the state against his wishes; and he was now so 
insistent upon authority, so out of patience with 
ce e government, that for the moment at least 
nis ideas were extreme and inapplicable. He 
was young, enthusiastic, self-satisfied, and clear- 

rather “a convincing Speaker” than 
a blazing Orator.” 

From Connecticut came three men of the 
irst rank, William Samuel Johnson, Oliver Ells- 
V Sherman. Johnson, just elected 

hpr*' ° Coitimbia College, had been a mem- 
o ongress, and had a broad view of the 

rnrL°'i'‘ was a lawyer of reputation 

ihp ^ early age been made a judge of 

Mrirn'i-r'”' Sherman had 

noHiSJ " ^*hoemaker, had entered into the 
hclH ®^''”Kf?Ics of the Revolution, and had 
imnlP positions of trust and honor. His 
Srd ^^raight- 

otheri r f 'a ^ on whom 

Sms frn X. prominent dele- 

and Ruf'" were Elbridge Gerry 

SdT; ' men of talent. Gerry 

not Irfi '"p'o in the convention, and has 

not left a reputation for either just discrimina- 
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tion or wise judgment. King, an eloquent and 
polished speaker, a man of exceptional personal 
charm, had for some time been opposed to rad- 
ical action in altering the Confederation: but 
he had come to see the danger ol delay, and was 
now ready to act with Wilson and Madison as 
one of the most effecthe nationalists in the con- 
vention. 

In the New Jersey delegation was William 
Paterson, a lawyer like many of the rest, a man of 
good ability and of undoubted rectitude of pur- 
pose. He was not, however, broad-minded, 
when compared with the best men about him, 
and he did not, as we now see, appreciate the 
magnitude of the problem or really know the 
condition of the country. From Delaware came 
John Dickinson, svho had won undying reputa- 
tion as the “penman of the Revolution,” One 
of the ablest lawyers and most scholarly men of 
his day, honest, right-minded, and earnest, he 
did not always have the faculty of looking at 
things simply or without misgivings and hesita- 
tions. The most conspicuous delegate from 
Maryland was Luther Martin, a learned lawyer, 
an implacable and irritating opponent, a prolix 
and tvearisome speaker. The delegates from 
South Carolina, John Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, and Pierce 
Butler, were men of strength. The youngest of 
them all, Charles Pinckney, then under thirty 
years of age, had already been a member of Con- 
gress and had taken a deep interest in the refor- 
mation of the Confederation. His experience 
in public affairs had taught him the need of a 
thorough change in the orgamration of the 
Union. 

The second ^^onday in May was the day set 
for the convention, but when the lime came 
only a few delegates had assembled. Rhode 
Island, in placid self-assurance, had not ap- 
punnvtf siTf' Asvd .bad .tvs' AWtrtmasw S)f 

doing so. New Hampshire did not appoint till 
June. At the beginning, therefore, the most that 
could be expected was representation from eleven 
states. These early days, when the delegates on 
the ground were waiting for a quorum, were not 
without their value. The more earnest advo- 
cates of strong government had a chance to talk 
over the situation. There was prevalent among 
the delegates that first assembled a desire for 
radical action. Some of them had clearly in 
mind a total alteration of the existing system — 
they proposed to establish "a great national 
council or parliament” consisting of two 
branches; to base this council on proportional 


repreentauon ot the states; to grant it full leg- 
islative authority; to bestow upon it unrestricted 
power of vetoing state laws; and to create an 
executive office and a judicial system. The Penn- 
sylvania delegates proposed to Virginia that the 
large states should at the outset unite in refus- 
ing the small states an equal vote in the conven- 
tion, "as unreasonable, and as enabling the 
small States to negative every .good system of 
government.” The Virginia representatives, 
fearing that such an effort would beget fatal al- 
tercations, did not favor the project, but pro- 
posed that the smaller states should be prevailed 
on in the course of the debates to yield their 
equality. This was the beginning of the large- 
state or national party of the convention. 

On May 25 enough stales were represented to 
allow the organization of the convention. Wash- 
ington was unanimously chosen president. It 
was determined that the discussions should be 
carried on in profound secrecy, and that nothing 
spoken in the house should be printed or other- 
wise made public without permission. We are, 
therefore, dependent for our knowledge of those 
immortal debates in part on the formal journal; 
in pan on the occasional letters that were sent 
by the delegates to their friends; in part on the 
hasty notes that were written down by Yates, 
King, and a few other delegates; but chiefly on 
the carclul reports prepared by the methodical 
Madison. Knowing the importance of the as- 
sembly, Madison took a seat near the front, 
listened with attention to the speeches, and 
laboriously wrote down brief and luminous con- 
densations of them. 

The delegates from Virginia, doubtless again 
guided by Madison's indefatigable temper, met 
daily before the convention assembled, and drew 
up a plan of a constitution, which was intro- 
duced by Randolph on May 29. In an able 
-yifsfi* -he ,.ywiV.p jif .th- Asfe-W jif J.be - 

tion. the prospect of anarchy, and the remedy in 
the establishment of effective government which 
could defend itself against encroachment and be 
superior to the state constitutions The Vir- 
ginia resolutions deserve careful consideration 
because they were taken as the basis of the con- 
vention’s work, and formed the foundation of 
the new Constitution 

They declared that the Articles of Confeder- 
ation should be corrected and enlarged, and 
that to accomplish that object the right of suf- 
frage in the national legislature should be pro- 
portioned either to the quotas of contribution 
w to the number of free inhabitants; that there 
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should be a legislature of two branches, the 
members of the first branch to be chosen by the 
people of the several states and to be ineligible 
to office under either the United States or any 
state during their term of service. The mem- 
bers of the second branch were to be elected by 
those of the first, and were likewise to be in- 
eligible to office under either the United States 
or any state. Each branch was to have the right 
to originate bills. The national legislature was 
to have all the powers vested in the Congress 
of the Confederation, and in addition other 
powers which the states were incompetent to ex- 
ercise. A national executive was to be estab- 
lished, and a national judiciary with a limited 
jurisdiction including the right to try suits in 
which foreigners were interested, which con- 
cerned the national revenue, or which involved 
the "national peace and harmony,” as well as 
all cases of impeachment. Provision was made 


for the admission of new states, for the guaranty 
of a republican government to the states, for 
amendment "of the Articles of Union." It was 
expressly provided also that the alterations pro- 
posed to the existing Confederation should be 
submitted to state constituent assemblies or con- 
ventions expressly chosen to consider them in 
the various states. 

Evidently the Virginia plan was not a mere 
temporizing expedient." It contemplated the 
establishment of a national government and the 
formation of a real constitution. Apparently 
the new government was to have powers of leg- 
islation and not merely of recommendation 
There was, moreover, some provision for the 
maintenance of authority, a remedy offered for 
tl^ old difficulty. The plan provided that the 
officials of every state should "be bound by oath 
to support the articles of Union"; that the na- 
tional legislature should have power to call 

• member "failing 

o fulfill us duty"; and that it should likewisf 
be empowered to negative all laws contravening 
n Its opuiion the Articles of Union. Such was 
the remedy offered — the moral obligation of an 
oa 1 the force of neighboring states, the veto in 
the hands of the central government. Somethinir 
better than tins must be discovered before the 

The" f? r problem 

he fundamental proposition presented to 

put forward sharply in a '’series '^f resoTuSs 

-tesman from PcnnsylvanfficmiL "^rwrfS 


any gradual elaboration of a plan or principle 
of government. These resolutions showed clearly 
the intent of the leaders of the large-state party: 
(1) "that a union of the States merely federal 
will not accomplish the objects proposed by the 
articles of Confederation”; (2) "that no treaty 
or treaties among the whole or part of the 
States, as individual Sovereignties, would be suf- 
ficient”; (3) "that a national Government 
ought to be established consisting of a supreme 
Legislative, Executive and Judiciary.” Of these 
resolutions the first two were passed by without 
much discussion. The third, which went to the 
gist of the question before the convention, was 
agreed to. New York being divided and Con- 
necticut voting no. 

Morris, in the course of the debate, explained 
the distinction between a federal and a national 
or supreme government, "the former being a 
mere compact resting on the good faith of the 
parties; the latter having a compleat and cow- 
pulsive operation.” Mason declared the Con- 
federation deficient in not providing for coer- 
cion and punishment against delinquent states, 
but argued cogently that punishment could not 
in the nature of things be visited on states, and 
that consequently a government was needed that 
could directly operate on men and punish only 
those whose guilt required it. There was thus 
brought clearly before the convention the car- 
dinal and central proposition of the Virginia 
members which the men of national enthusiasm 
in the convention were hastening to support — 
a government over men, a rejection of the old 
t cory of states united in a perpetual league of 
inefficient friendship. By the adoption of this 
resolution the convention in reality set upon the 
work, not of patching up the old Confederation, 
ut, y a peaceful revolution, of putting aside 
the old impotent system altogether. 

3. The Struggle Over Ratification 

The views of those who had been seeking a stronger 
government were reflected in the draft of the federal 
constitution. One major obstacle yet to be met, how- 
ever, was the problem of getting the new framework 
of government ratified by nine states. There were 
many Americans who saw no need for abandoning 
le Articles of Confederation and they vigorously 
opposei ratifying the Constitution. The struggle 
over ratification in Virginia was typical of the fight 
n severa slates. Patrick Henry, a popular leader in 
le fig It against England, was one of the most bitter 
opponents of the new government, and James Madi- 
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son, one of ils framers, was one of the Constitution’s 
strongest supporters Following is a sample of the 
debate which took place ui Virginia before the slate 
convention voted 89 to 79 in favor of ratifying the 
Constitution.^ 

Mr. Henry. Mr. Chairman, the public mind, as 
well as my own, is extremely uneasy at the pro- 
posed cliange of government. Give me leave to 
form one of the number of those who wish to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the reasons of Ihis 
perilous and uneasy situation, and why we are 
brought hither to decide on this great national 
question. I consider myself as the servant of the 
people of this commonwealth, as a sentinel over 
their rights, liberty, and happiness, I represent 
their feelings when 1 say that they are exceed- 
ingly uneasy at being brought from that state 
of full security, which they enjoyed, to the pres- 
ent delusive appearance of things. A year ago, 
the minds of our citizens were at perfect re- 
pose. Before the meeting of the late federal 
Convention at Philadelphia, a general peace and 
a universal tranquillity prevailed in this coun- 
try; but, since that period, they are exceedingly 
uneasy and disquieted. When I wished for an 
appointment to this Convention, my mind was 
extremely agitated for the situation of public 
affairs. I conceived the republic to be in ex- 
treme danger. If our situation be thus uneasy, 
whence has arisen this fearful jeopardy? It arises 
from this fatal system; it arises from a proposal 
to change our government — a proposal that 
goes to the utter annihilation of the most sol- 
emn engagements of the states — a proposal of 
establishing nine states into a confederacy, to 
the eventual exclusion of four states. It goes to 
the annihilation of those solemn treaties we 
have formed with foreign nations. 

The present circumstances of France — the 
good offices rendered us by that kingdom — re- 
quire our most fa’fiifrtfi "anb ■nix/Yi ■jjancctfifi "afi- 
herence to our treaty with her. We are in alli- 
ance with the Spaniards, the Dutch, the Pruv 
sians; those treaties bound us as thirtew states 
confederated together. Yet here is a proposal to 
sever that Confederacy. Is it possible that we 
shall abandon all our treaties and national en- 
gagements? — and for what? I expected to hear 
the reasons for an event so unexpected to my 
mind and many others. Was our civil polity, 

TJonathan Elliot, ed.. The Debates in the Several State 
Conventions on Ihe Adoption of the Federal ConslUution 
(Philadelphia; J. B. Uppmcolt Company. 1907), pp. 21- 
23. 5&-59. 87-97. 


or public justice, endangered or sapped? Was 
the real existence of the country threatened, or 
was this preceded by a mournful progression of 
events? This proposal of altering our federal 
government is of a most alarming nature. Make 
the best of this new government — say it is com- 
posed by any thing but inspiration — you ought 
to be extremely cautious, watchful, jealous of 
your liberty; for, instead of securing your rights, 
you may lose them forever. If a wrong step be 
now made, the republic may be lost forever. If 
this new government will not come up to the 
expectation of the people, and they shall be dis- 
appointed, their liberty will be lost, and tyranny 
must and will arise. I repeat it again, and 1 beg 
gentlemen to consider, that a wrong step, made 
now, will plunge us into misery, and our re- 
public will be lost. It will be necessary for this 
Convention to have a faithful historical detail 
of the facts that preceded that session of the fed- 
eral Convention, and the reasons that actuated 
its members in proposing an entire alteration of 
government, and to demonstrate the dangers 
that awaited us If they were of such awful mag- 
nitude as to warrant a proposal so extremely 
perilous as this, I must assert, that this Conven- 
tion has an absolute right to a thorough discov- 
ery of every circumstance relative to this great 
event. And here I would make this inquiry of 
those worthy characters who composed a part of 
the late federal Convention. I am sure they were 
fully impressed with the necessity of forming a 
great consolidated government, instead of a con- 
federation. That this is a consolidated govern- 
ment IS demonstrably clear; and the danger of 
such a government is, to my mind, very striking. 

I have the highest veneration for those gentle- 
men; but, sir, give me leave to demand. What 
right had they to say, IVe, the people? My polit- 
ical curiosity, exclusive of my anxious solicitude 
for the public welfare, leads me to ask, Who 
•atrAiuiVzcfi N.'i/eiti *ai ■vpe./ii “bn: Vaiigcrage di, 'f(e, 
the people, instead of, We, the states? States are 
the characteristics and the soul of a confedera- 
tion. If the states be not the agents of this com- 
pact, it must be one great, consolidated, national 
government, of the people of all the states. I 
have the highest respect for those gentlemen 
who formed the Convention, and, were some of 
them not here. I would express some testimonial 
of esteem for them. America had, on a former 
occasion, put the utmost confidence in them — 
a confidence which was well placed; and I am 
sure, sir, I would give up anything to them; I 
would cheerfully confide in them as my repre- 
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sentatives. But, sir, on this great occasion, I 
would demand the cause of their conduct. Even 
from that illustrious man who saved us by his 
valor, I would have a reason for his conduct: 
that liberty -which he has given us by his valor, 
tells me to ask this reason; and sure I am, were 
he here, he would give that reason. But there 
are other gentlemen here, who can give us this 
information. The people gave them no power 
to use their names. That they exceeded their 
power is perfectly clear. It is not mere curiosity 
that actuates me: I wish to hear the real, actual, 
existing danger, which should lead us to take 
those steps, so dangerous in my conception. Dis- 
orders have arisen in other parts of America: 
but here, sir, no dangers, no insurrection or 
tumult have happened; every thing has been 
calm and tranquil. But, notwithstanding this, 
we are wandering on the great ocean of human 
affairs. I see no landmark to guide us. We are 
running we know not whither. Difference of 
opinion has gone to a degree of inflammatory 
resentment in different parts of the country 
which has been occasioned by this perilous inno- 
vation. The federal Convention ought to have 
amended the old system; for this purpose they 
were solely delegated; the object of their mission 
extended to no other consideration. You must, 
therefore, forgive the solicitation of one un- 
worthy member to know what danger could 
have arisen under the present Confederation, 
and what are the causes of this proposal to 
change our government. . . . 


This Constitution is said to have bcautifi 
features; but when I come to examine these fe 
lures, sir, they appear to me horribly frightft 
Among other deformities, it has an awful squir 
mg: It squints towards monarchy; and does m 
this raise indignation in the breast of eveiv tn 
American? ’ 

Your President may easily become king. Yoi 
Senate is so imperfectly constructed that voi 
dearest rights may be sacrificed by what may 1 
a small minority; and a verj- small minority mt 
continue forever unchangeably this governmer 
aUhough horridly defective. A\T,ere are yoi 
checks in this government? Your stronghol. 
'wll be in the hands of your enemies. It is on 
supposition that your American governors sh a 

c onest, that all the good qualities of this go 

nwker' but its defective and ir 

perfect construction puts it in their power i 


If your American chief be 


a man of ambition 


and abilities, how easy is it for him to render 
himself absolute! The army is in his hands, and 
if he be a man of address, it will be attached to 
him, and it w’ill be the subject of long medita- 
tion with him to seize the first auspicious mo- 
ment to accomplish his design; and, sir, will the 
American spirit solely relieve you when this 
happens? I would rather infinitely — and I am 
sure most of this Convention are of the same 
opinion — have a king, lords, and commons, 
than a government so replete with such insup- 
portable evils. . . . 

Mr. Madison . . . Before I proceed to make 
some additions to the reasons which have been 
adduced by my honorable friend over the way, 
I must take the liberty to make some observa- 
tions on what was said by another gentleman, 
(Mr. Henry.) He told us that this Constitution 
ought to be rejected because it endangered the 
public liberty, in his opinion, in many instances. 
Give me leave to make one answer to that ob- 
servation: Let the dangers which this system is 
supposed to be replete with be clearly pointed 
out: if any dangerous and unnecessary powers be 
given to the general legislature, let them be 
plainly demonstrated, and let us not rest satis- 
fied with general assertions of danger, without 
examination. If powers be necessary, apparent 
danger is not a sufficient reason against conced- 
ing them. He has suggested that licentiousness 
has seldom produced the loss of liberty; but that 
the tyranny of rulers has almost always effected 
it. Since the general civilization of mankind, I 
believe there are more instances of the abridg- 
ment of the freedom of the people by gradual 
and silent encroachments of those in power, 
than by violent and sudden usurpations; but, on 
a candid examination of history, we shall find 
^at turbulence, violence, and abuse of power, 
y the majority trampling on the rights of the 
minority,^ have produced factions and commo- 
tions, which, in republics, have, more frequently 
t an any other cause, produced despotism. . - ■ 
must confess I have not been able to find his 
usual consistency in the gentleman’s argument 
on i is occasion. He informs us that the people 
o the country are at perfect repose, — that is, 
every man enjoys the fruits of his labor peace- 
a ) and semrely, and that every thing is in per- 
fect tranquillity and safety. I wish sincerely, sir, 

^ ^ true. If this be their happy situation, 

^''cry state acknowledged the contrary? 
y svere deputies from all the states sent to 
the general Convention? Mffiy have complaints 
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ol national and individual distresses been 
echoed and reechoed throughout the continent? 
Why has our general government been so 
shamefully disgraced, and our Constitution vio- 
lated? ^\'berefore have laws been made to 
authorize a change, and wherefore are we now 
assembled here? A federal government is formed 
for the protection of its individual members. 
Ours has attacked itself with impunity. Its 
authority has been disobeyed and despised. 1 
think 1 perceive a glaring inconsistency in 
another of his arguments. He complains of this 
Constitution, because it requires the consent ol 
at least three fourths of the states to introduce 
amendments which shall be necessary for the 
happiness of the people. The assent of so many 
he urges as too great an obstacle to the admis- 
sion of salutary amendments, which, he strongly 
insists, ought to 6e at the wili of a hare ma/onVy. 
We hear this argument, at the very moment we 
are called upon to assign reasons for proposing a 
constitution which puts it in the power of nine 
states to abolish the present inadequate, unsafe, 
and pernicious Confederation! In the first case, 
he asserts that a majority ought to have the 
power of altering the government, when found 
to be inadequate to the security of public hap- 
piness, In the last case, he affirms that even 
three fourths of the community have not a right 
to alter a government which experience has 
proved to be subversive of national feliciiyl 
Docs not the thirteenth article of the Confedera- 
tion expressly require that no alteration shall 
be made without the unanimous consent of all 
the states? Could any thing in theory be more 
perniciously improvident and injudicioiw than 
this submission of the will of the majority to the 
most trifling minority? Have not experience and 
practice actually manifested this theoretical in- 
convenience to be extremely impolitic? Let me 
mention one fact, which I conceii-e must carry 
conviction to the mind of anyone; the smallest 
state in the Union has obstructed every attempt 
to reform the government; that little member 
has repeatedly disobeyed and counteracted the 
general authority: nay, has even supplied the 


enemies of its country with provisions. ... Is it 
not self-evident that a trifling minority ought 
not to bind the majority? Would not foreign 
influence be exerted with facility over a small 
minority? Would the honorable gentleman 
agree to continue the most radical defects in the 
old system, because the petty state of Rhode 
Island would not agree to remove them? . . . 

Give me leave to say something of the nature 
of the government, ... In some respects it is a 
government of a federal nature; in others, it is 
of a consolidated nature. Even if we attend to 
the manner in which the Constitution is inves- 
tigated, ratified, and made the act of the people 
of America, I can say, notwithstanding what the 
honorable gentleman has alleged, that this gov- 
ernment is not completely consolidated, nor is 
it entirely federal. Who are parties to it? The 
peopfe— 6ac not the peopfe as coraponrig one 
great body; but the people as composing thir- 
teen sovereignties. VVere it, as the gentleman 
asserts, a consolidated government, the assent of 
a majority of the people would be sufficient for 
its establishment; and, as a majority have 
adopted it already, the remaining states would 
be bound by the act of the majority, even if 
they unanimously reprobated it. Were it such 
a government as is suggested, it would be now 
binding on the people of this state, without hav- 
ing had the privilege of deliberating upon It. 
But, sir, no state is bound by it, as it is, without 
its own consent. Should all the states adopt it, it 
will be then a government established by the 
thirteen states of America, not through the in- 
tervention of the legislatures, but by the people 
at large. In this particular respect, the distinc- 
tion between the existing and proposed govern- 
ments is very material. The existing system has 
been derived from the dependent derivative 
authority of the legislatures of the stales; whereas 
this is derived from the superior power of the ' 
people. ... I wish this government may answer 
the expectation of its friends, and foil the ap- 
prehension of its enemies. I hope the patriotism 
of the people will continue, and be a sufficient 
guard to their liberties. 




The advent of George Washington to the 
presidency of the United States in 1789 was a 
fortunate development. His reputation and char- 
acter added stability to the new government es- 
tablished under the Constitution. However, the 
problems which had faced the Confederation 
were still unsolved and Washington found him- 
self and his administration confronted with seri- 
ous domestic and foreign questions. He sought 
to instil confidence in the new government by 
pursuing broad national policies which would 
command respect both at home and abroad 
On the domestic level Washington supported 
pohcies which would place the countt^y on a 
ohd financial footing. Among the measures en- 

m *■* funded 

to establish the government's credit. A judicial 
system was created on the basis of cCui 

7 ;; and a Bill of Rights was added 

, o the Constitution. Perhaps equally impor- 
, t.mt. A\.ashington demonstrated his firm con 
vction that federal laws must be obeyeTwien 


WaMnglon's Arrival in New York Before His Inauguration 


he put down the Whiskey Rebellion. 

In the matter of foreign affairs, Washington 
and John Adams were much more successful 
t an the Articles of Confederation government. 
This was largely due to the French Revolution- 
ary Wars in Europe which occupied the countries 
with whom the United States had to deal. With 
bpain and England involved in European wars 
a ter 1793, they were much more willing to listen 
to United States demands than they had been 
during the 1780's. In 1794 John Jay negotiated 
a treaty with Great Britain w'hich called for re- 
ova o English troops from the border posts 
7 June E 1796. Thomas Pinckney made a 
reaty wth Spain in 1795 which settled the 
StTtpc dispute, granted the United 

- 1 u®''’S3tion of the Mississippi River, 

OrtSr depos/t at New 

lished tii Pinckney treaties estab- 

P Obtm Tf Uui ted States. 

cuTtv "d “tised great diffi- 

SI 

, n the unfortunate X Y Z affair and 
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its results brought an undeclared na\al war with 
France. TheCoiuemionof 1800 ended hostilities. 

Washington and Adams by no means had 
unanimous support for their policies. The divi- 
sion sshich began o\er the ratification of the 
Constitution continued and as other issues arose. 


such as chartering the United States Bank, a 
definite tsso party s>stem developed. But the 
Federalist administrations of ^Vashington and 
Adams went a long way toward establishing the 
gosemment on a sound basis domestically and 
solving the foreign problems. 


I 


Domestic Problems 

Since the Aaticles of CoNTioinATtos covsksment had failed to solve most of the press- 
ing domestic issues confroniiiig the new nation, Washington inherited a large number 
ot difficult problems. Among the more important of tliese was the matter of establish- 
ing die gosernmeni’s credit. Alexander HamUion. the first Secretary of die Treasury, 
proved to be an ideal choice for his post, and he directed a financial program which 
CTcaied confidence in die soundness of Amniata finance. The llamihoniaii program 
included legislation to raise revenue, payment of state, national, and foreign debts. 


and the aeation of a United States bank. 


1. The First Tariff Act, July 4, 1789 

The lanff !aju of J7S9 w<w designed both to toise 
revenue and to help protect infant American induS' 
tries against foreign eompelition. Houever, it teas 
only mildly preleetive and the emphasis teas placed 
on railing revenue. In fact, the tariff provided most 
of the nation’s income down to the Civil U'ar. The 
first law carried a general average of about eight per 
cent ad valoietn on a selected list of items. In his 
History of the United Siates.s Edward 5. Channing 
has discussed the first tariff act and has shown the 
diverse interests and problems in paiJing tariff Jegiifa- 


No SOONER HAD THE DEBATE BEGUN on MadisOIl’S 
revenue resolution than Thomas Fiusimons of 
Philadelphia asserted that specific imposts were 
more suitable than ad valorem dudes. He repre- 
sented the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
esis of Pennsylvania. He wished to establish a 
system to encourage American productions and 
more especially to "protect our infant manu- 
factures.” He moved to substitute certain resolu- 

IThe selection from Edward Channing. A Hhtory of 
the United Slates. IV. Copyright. 1917, by The MaenuUan 
Company, and used with The Macmillan Company's per- 
mission Pp 61-63 


lions embodying his ideas for those that Madi- 
son had introduced. Tiiis proposal defeated the 
purpose of Madison’s resolution, for no surJt 
scheme could be adopted off-hand; but Fitz- 
Simons thought that it would be well to take 
whatever time was required to formulate a plan 
that would be in some degree adequate to the 
situation. He had served with Robert Morris 
and Alexander Hamilton in the Old Congress, 
and had acted with them in pushing important 
financial measures. Morris was now one of the 
Senators from Pennsylvania, and Hamilton was 
in New York, although he did not enter ofRce 
until some months iatcr than the time now 
under review. Nevertheless, it may reasonably 
be supposed that Fitzsimons acted in harmony 
with them. 

Madison's and Fitzsimoiis's financial plans were 
referred to a committee of one from each State, 
on whitdi their authors represented Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. The actual framing of the reso- 
lutions seems to have been left to Fitzsimons. He 
took the Pennsylvania tariff of 1785 as a basis. 
This law had been originally adopted for the 
protection of Pennsylvania manufacturing in- 
dustry and had served its purpose well. An 
effective argument for the passage of a national 
protective act was now made: Pennsylvania and 
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some other States, while they were possessed of 
the taxing power, had offered inducements to 
capitalists to invest their funds in manufactur- 
ing enterprises, and this they had done by impos- 
ing duties on articles imported from foreign 
countries. It would be only right to continue 
this protection now that the States had confided 
the taxing power to the national government. 

As soon as the debate was renewed in earnest, 
it was evident that the framing of any protective 
measure and even of any general impost law 
would be a very difficult matter. It was easy 
enough for a State legislature to pass such a law, 
because it represented a limited number of local 
interests, but a national tariff Had to take cog- 
nizance of the various industries of the different 
sections. New Englanders wanted one thing, 
Pennsylvanians another. South Carolinians a 
third, and no one of them wished what the 
others desired. Take molasses and nails, as ex- 
amples of New England’s needs. Her distilleries 
turned the molasses into rum and the making of 
nails was a household industry that could be 
carried on when outdoor work was slack. Enough 
rum was distilled in New England to satisfy the 
drinkers of that section and of the others, too, 
and nails were made in such abundance that they 
were beginning to find their way into the Mid- 
dle States. The New Englanders asked for a low 
rate on molasses, a high rate on competing West 
Indian rum, and a moderate duty on nails, 
which, with the freight, would discourage the 
importation of them from England. The Penn- 
sylvanians had made considerable progress in 
the working up of the rich iron ores of that 
region. Their tariff of 1785 had placed an ad 
valorem duty of ten per cent on British steel 
and on the rougher forms of manufactured iron. 
1 hey now wanted to have a similar duty inserted 
in the national tariff act and they also wished 
to have protection continued to textile indus- 

Se'^Tli progress in their 

State. The South Carolinians had no distilleries 

menu manufacturing establish- 

ments They thought they ought to have protec- 
tion, If the others had it, and suggested a 
duty be laid on all hemp importef forthe p„r- 

sectLm the other 

ections The Pennsylvanians and the South 

^rohnians liked Jamaica rum. They ZretT, 
vcsscirSl did " ^“"“fttction of houses and 


landers and the South Carolinians were united 
in opposing duties on iron that the Pennsylva- 
nians asked for, because these duties would in- 
crease the cost of ship-building in the North 
and of agricultural implements in both sections. 
Finally, the New Englanders and Pennsylvanians 
had no desire for any duty on hemp, for that 
would increase the cost of rigging for their ships. 
Log-rolling began with the beginning of the 
government; the New Englanders, if they got 
the duties on molasses, rum, and nails that they 
wished, were willing to vote for the imposts 
that the Pennsylvanians and South Carolinians 
asked for, and so it was all the way round. The 
interests were so diverse that it took months of 
discussion before the first tariff act was passed. 
It was approved by the President on July 4, 
1789, and was to go into effect on the first day 
of the following August. 


2. Funding the Debts 


With tariff legislation out of the way. Congress 
turned to the matter of funding the public debts. 
Hamilton outlined his views in his Report on the 
Public Credit published early in 1790. Although 
there was much opposition to his plans among Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans, the Federalist program prevailed. 
Davis Rich Dewey has described the funding activ- 
ities in his Financial History of the United States.® 


These great reports [Hamilton’s financial re- 
ports] show plainly that Hamilton from the first 
had in his mind a clearly conceived financial 
system, including additional revenue, the ad- 
justment of the national debt, extinction of the 
State debts, a national coinage, and a national 
bank. The first question which he faced and 
settled was that of the national debt. The fed- 
eral debt was by no means light; in addition to 
the loans contracted abroad, . . . there was a 
mass of unfilled obligations to creditors at home. 
Hamilton promptly secured a request from the 
ouse to prepare a statement in regard to the 
^ e t and a plan for its settlement; and he had 
It rwdy January 9, 1790, as his Report on Pub- 
lic Credit. The foreign debt, which had been 
tor the most part created by loans in definite 
amounts with precise conditions attached, could 
e stated with a fair degree of accuracy; and it 
oes not appear that there were any serious dif- 


rinanaal History of the Unitei 
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ferences ol opinion in regard to the necessity of 
making prompt provision for its payment. "It 
is agreed," wrote Hamilton, "on all hands that 
that pan of the debt which has been contracted 
abroad and is denominated the foreign debt 
ought to be provided for according to the precise 
terms of the contracts relating to it. The discus- 
sions which can arise, therefore, will have refer- 
ence essentially to the domestic part of it, or 
to that which has been contracted for at home. 
It is to be regretted that there is not the same 
unanimity of sentiment on this part as on the 
other." This foreign debt, as calculated by 
Hamilton, amounted, including both principal 
and arrears of interest, to $11,710,000. Not only 
had the United Stales been delinquent in the 
payment of interest for periods varying from 
lour to six years, but it had failed to pay the in- 
stalments of principal which began to be due 
in 1787. 

The amount of the domestic debt was much 
more difficult to determine, as it consisted of a 
variety of credit obligations Issued by dlflerent 
authorities at different times, bearing different 
rates of interest, with different guarantees of 
redemption. This was estimated by Hamilton as 
principal $27,385,000, accrued interest $1$,030,- 
000, and to this might be added $2,000,000 for 
unliquidated debt. The larger part of the 
domestic indebtedness was incurred during the 
Revolutionary War, with subsequent arrearages 
of interest; between 1783 and 1790 the principal 
had been slightly reduced by the sale of public 
lands, but the unpaid interest had gone on pil- 
ing up, so that a third part of the domestic 
indebtedness in 1790 was represented by arrears 
of interest. 

A portion of the credit obligations, although 
in the form of ordinary loans, had passed cur- 
rent in the community as a monetary medium, 
and in company with all the other outstanding 
promises of the go\ernmeni had depreciated in 
value. The important question then arose: On 
what basis should these obligations be paid? 
Should present holders of national certificates 
of indebtedness be paid the face value of the 
certificates which they might hold; or should 
they be paid face value plus the accrued interest; 
or should they be paid not the face value, but 
what they had paid for them. The present 
holder of a certificate might have taken for a 
personal debt of only $50 a bill dated 1783 for 
the face value of $100. Should the government 
pay $100, or $130, or $50 to him and 550 to the 
original holder? This question was exhaustively 


discussed by Hamilton in the “first Report on 
Public Credit,” and the conclusion reached that 
present holders should be paid the full amount. 
Hamilton rejected the doctrine of discrimina- 
tion; in the hrst place, because it was a breach 
of contract, and, secondly, a violation of the 
rights of a fair purchaser. The contract was that 
the people were to pay the sum expressed in the 
security to the first holder or his assignee; every 
buyer, therefore, stood exactly in the place ol 
the holder, and having acquired that right by 
fair purchase his claim could not be disputed 
without maniEesi injustice. Those wlio parted 
with their securities Ironi necessity might be 
hardly treated; but whatever claim of redicss 
they might have should be brought to the gov- 
ernment lor settlement on independent grounds 
of equity. 

The subject was taken up in the House of 
Representatives January 28, 1790, and resulted 
in a bitter debate. Popular feeling was strong 
in favor of discrimination, inasmuch as it was 
known that speculators had seized the oppor- 
tunity of making profit by trading upon the 
ignorance of the people. Upon the publication 
of Hamilton's report, certificates went up to 
fifty cents on the dollar. A member of the House 
publicly declared that "Since this report has 
been read In this House, a spirit of havoc, specu- 
lation, and ruin has arisen, and been drerished 
by people who had access to the information the 
report conutned. that would have made a Hast- 
ings blush to have been connected with, though 
long inured to preying on the vitals of his fel- 
low men. Three vessels, sir, have sailed within 
a fortnight from this port freighted with specu- 
lation; they are intended to purchase up the 
State and other securities in the hands of the 
uninformed though honest citizens of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. My soul 
rises indignant at the avaricious and immoral 
turpitude which so vile a conduct displays.” 
William Maclay in his Diary, January 15, 1790, 
notes, “This day the budget, as it is called, was 
opened in the House of Representatives. An 
extraordinary rise of certificates has been re- 
marked for some time past. This could not be 
accounted for, neither in Philadelphia or else- 
where. But the report from the treasury ex- 
plained all." He remarks that he cannot call 
at a single house but traces of speculation in 
certificates appear, and one of his associates. 
Hawkins of North Carolina, told him that on his 
vfay to the capital he passed two expresses with 
very large sums of money on their way to North • 
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Carolina for purposes of speculation in certifi- 
cates, Madison was ready with a compromise, 
and proposed that the present holders be offered 
the highest price in the market, the residue to 
go to the original lenders, — he thought it pos- 
sible to identify the present holders through the 
presentation of certificates, and the original 
holders by the office records, — but even he 
could not devise a remedy for intermediate 
holders. In spite of opposition Hamilton’s plan 
prevailed; all holders of certificates were to re- 
ceive the face value of the government’s promise 
with interest, the only exception being the still 
outstanding continental bills of credit, which 
were to be cancelled at only 100 for I in 


specie. . . . 

A second and more burning question con- 
nected with the funding scheme was the assump- 
tion of the debts of the several thirteen States. 
The States, when they entered the Union under 
the Constitution of 1789, brought with them a 
burden of indebtedness, largely the heritage of 
the common struggle for independence: and the 
question arose whether the general government 
should remove these burdens from the shoulders 
of the separate States, or the States should be 
left to pay their respective debts. Hamilton’s 
argument in favor of an assumption was exhaust- 
ive. it would contribute to a more orderly, 
stable, and satis'factory arrangement of the na- 
tional finances; the payment of public debt 
could be more conveniently and effectively made 
by one general plan than by different plans 
originating with different authorities: there was 
danger that the different States in order to secure 
their own local revenue would adopt different 
policies of taxation, which would introduce con- 
fusion and oppress industry: and as the States 
had been deprived of an important financial in- 
strument by giving up import duties, the situa- 
tion of the State creditors would be worse than 
that of the creditors of the Union unless the 
federal government came to the rescue. Behind 
these arguments lay Hamilton’s policy of con- 
solidating the interests of all the States in order 
to create political unity: and for this purpose a 
debt might indeed be regarded as a blessing 
The Southern States strenuously opposed as 
sumption because their debts relative to popula 
non svere much less than those of the Nmh 

throu ‘Jiat they who had gone 


be obliged to help pay the debts of the North 
erners, who had relied more upon borrowing 
than upon taxation, and were now desirous of 
saddling their debts upon the South. Here again 
Hamilton was successful in carrying through his 
plan of assumption, but only through a bargain 
by which the South was granted the location of 
the federal capital in the territory set off from 
Virginia and Maryland. 

The amount of stock which the States under 
the laiv could subscribe for and which was finally 
assumed is stated in the following table: — 


State 

Permitted by 
law 

Actually 

assumed 

New Hampshire 

$300,000 

$282,596 

Massachusetts 

4,000,000 

3,981,733 

Rhode Island 

200,000 

200,000 

Connecticut 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

New York 

1,200,000 

1,183,717 

New Jersey 

800,000 

695,203 

Pennsylvania 

2,200,000 

777,983 

Delaware 

200,000 

59,162 

Maryland 

800,000 

517,491 

Virginia 

3,500,000 

2,934,416 

North Carolina 

2,400,000 

1,793,804 

South Carolina 

4,000,000 

3,999,651 

Georgia 

300,000 

246,030 

Total 

$21,500,000 

$18,271,786 


No subscriptions of certificates were received 
except those which had been issued for services 
or supplies during the war, and, as the fore- 
going table indicates, the allowance made by the 
act for most of the States was ample. 

Hamilton has been vigorously criticized for 
thus adding to the national debt; it is plausibly 
argued that, if assumption were a matter of 
justice, the federal government should have 
taken into account the payments already made 
y the States in the reduction of their debts, or 
even ave gone back and reckoned the requisi- 
tions honored or ignored by the several com- 
monwealths. It is also argued that, if the fund- 
ing a been delayed until an adjustment of 
accounts of the debtor and creditor States had 
been made, the obligations for which the United 
Mates could have been held responsible would 
have been reduced by $8,000,000. Hamilton’s 
justification rested upon political expediency 
rat er^ than upon a desire to make an exact 
financial balancing of claims. Not only was a 
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Tompt settlement of questions of dispute of 
reater immediate value than the careful adjust- 
ment of the several burdens, but Hamilton 
/ished to gain the support of the capitalistic 
lass, including the holders of State funds. 

3. The First United States Bank 

A tarig lau> and funding of the debts did not com* 
dele Hamilton’s financial program. He next insisted 
in establishing a United States bank. In a report of 
')ecember, 1790, he presented arguments favoring o 
entral bank. After vigorous congressional debate, 
he First United States £anA was chartered in 1792 
'ver the heated objections of many Jegersonian Re- 
lublicans. It was a private corporation in which the 
ederal government invested part of the capital, 
lavis Rich Dewey has given an in/ormalive account 
yf the activities surrounding the move to charier a 
lank in his book. Financial History of the United 
itaces.a 

Besides the questions of urgency, such as the 
provisions of a revenue, the establishment of an 
tffective administration of finance, and the satis- 
faction of the government's creditors, there were 
3ther financial problems which early engaged 
the attention of Congress. In part these were 
inspired by Hamilton, who had definite convic- 
tions on the proper relation of government to 
finance, and in part they were due to new and 
unforeseen demands on the treasury. 

Hamilton was convinced that a national bank 
would be an important factor in the improve- 
ment of national credit. Little in the previous 
experience of the country gave encouragement 
to such a project. During the Revolutionary 
period several banking propositions had been 
discussed, and as a result in the decade 1780- 
1790 three institutions had been established. — 
the Bank of North America, originally char- 
tered by Congress in 1781 at the suggestion of 
Robert Morris: the Bank of New York, organ- 
ized in 1784; and the Massachusetts ' Bank. 
Hamilton had already shown his interest in the 
subject by co-operating in the founding of the 
Bank of New York, for which he drafted the 
articles of association. On December 15, 1790, 
within a few months of his induction into office, 
he presented an elaborate document in favor of 
a federal bank. After rapidly reviewing some 

» Davii Rich Dewey, Financial History of the United 
Stares, Fifth Edition (New York; Longmans. Green, and 
Co, 1915), pp. 98-101. Copyright, 1915. by Longmans. 
Green, and Co. Used by permission of the publisher! 


precedents in the history of other countries he 
sums up the advantages which would be derived 
from such an institution: First, there would be 
an increase of actual capital by an enlargement 
of notes in circulation, by providing greater use 
of individual notes of hand, and by a gathering 
up of individual deposits, second, the bank 
would make it easier for the government to ob- 
tain loans; and, third, it would make it easier 
for the individual to pay his taxes to the gov- 
ernment, since he would have a greater oppor- 
tunity to borrow, and there would be an increase 
and quickening of the circulation of money. 
Hamilton enumerated and discussed the possible 
economic disadvantages, such as increase of 
usury: interference with other kinds of lending; 
temptation to overtrading; disturbance of the 
natural course of trade; fictitious credit to 
bankrupts; and banishment of gold and silver 
from the country. The report closed with an 
outline of a constitution of a bank. In the con- 
gressional debate which followed, the opposition 
dwelt less upon the commercial and fiscal merits 
and demerits of a bank than upon the charges 
that a bank would be a monopoly inconsistent 
with a free republic. 

After the debate seemed about at an end, it 
was renewed with much vigor on, the question 
of constitutionality. Madison recalled that the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 had rejected 
the insertion of a power to Congress to grant 
charters of incorporation, and roundly attacked 
the whole idea, asserting that "It appeared on 
the whole that the power exercised by the bill 
was condemned by the silence of the Constitu- 
tion; was condemned by the rule of interpreta- 
tion arising out of the Constitution; was con- 
demned by its tendency to destroy the main 
characteristics of the Constitution; was con- 
demned by the expositions of the friends of the 
Constitution whilst depending before the peo- 
ple; was condemned by the apparent intentions 
of the parties which ratified the Constitution; 
was condemned by the explanatory amendments 
proposed by Congress themselves to the Consti- 
tution.” 

The bill passed the House by a sectional vote 
of 39 to 20; in the negative there was only one 
vote north of Maryland, and in the affirmative 
but three south of that State. Washington was 
in doubt as to approving the bill, and asked his 
cabinet advisers for written opinions on its con- 
stitutionality. Randolph, the attorney-general, 
and Jefferson, secretary of state, submitted ad- 
verse opinions, which were then presented to 
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Hamilton for examination. Hamilton’s opinion 
is one of his ablest papers; it not only solved the 
president’s doubts, but it furnished an arsenal of 
argument to be drawn upon in the future for a 
generous interpretation of the Constitution. 

The charter provided for a capital stock of 
510,000,000, of which one-fifth was to be sub- 
scribed by the government; the remainder was 
open to public subscription, one-fourth to be 
paid in specie and three-fourths in government 
stock bearing 6 per cent, interest. The govern- 
ment subscription was to be borrowed from the 
bank, payable in ten annual instalments, or 
sooner if the government should think fit; the 
note issues of the bank were limited by the pro- 
vision that all debts should not exceed the 
deposits by more than 510,000,000, and they 
were receivable for all payments to the United 
States; the establishment of branches was author- 
ized according as the directors might deem 
proper; and periodical statements of the bank’s 
condition might be called for by the secretary 
of the treasury. The charter was to run for 
twenty years, and in the meantime the govern- 
ment pledged itself to grant no other bank char- 
ter. Capital was secured without difficulty, and 
^e central bank was opened at Philadelphia 
December 12, 1791, followed by the establish- 
ment of eight branches, at Boston, New York 
Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Charleston’ 
Savannah, and New Orleans. 

In a history of government finance the chief 
interest in the experience of the United States 
ilank lies in the assistance which the bank ren- 
dered to the government treasury. In the first 
place the bank lent the 52,000.000 contemplated 

'■!idhLllT7’ supplemented this 

aid b> other loans made in antidpation of taxes 

As revenue in these early years was uncertain,' 
ai^d expenditures increased out of proportion, 
the government had a valuable advantage; but 
unfortunately it proved difficult to discharge the 

upon payment because of its own needs, and the 
government sold a portion of its stock 'in 
/J/. as financial pressure still continued, by 
802 I parted with all its holdings. The Lhl 

In°addidrn°rh premium of 5671,860. 

n addition the government during its ownrr 

ip received dividends of 51,101,720. or about 
Vs per cent, annually. As compared with the 

I"'™"" '-V To 


for its loan, the original investment netted a 
handsome profit. 

The second fiscal service which the bank ren- 
dered to the government was in caring for its 
funds. As the government depended for its 
revenue almost entirely upon customs duties, 
collected at ports extending along a seaboard of 
thousands of miles, it would have been difficult 
for the treasury department in the early years 
of its existence to have made the necessary trans- 
fers, and as yet there were but few local banking 
institutions which could have been chosen for 
depositories. The bank and its branches, how- 
ever, did not have the exclusive privilege of gov- 
ernment deposits. In 1811, even before recharter- 
ing was refused, at least eleven local banks were 
employed, of which eight were in the eastern 
section of the country; and the private deposit- 
ories had the custody of one-third of the public 
deposits. 

4. The Whiskey Rebellion 

Another aspect of the new government’s financial 
program was the tax levied on whiskey. The people 
in the western parts of the states from Pennsylvania 
southward were dissatisfied with the excise and several 
state legislatures passed disapproving resolutions. The 
main opposition, however, came to center in western 
Pennsylvania. Leland D. Baldwin has presented a 
clear account of frontier opposition to the whiskey 
tax in his book. Whiskey Rebels.^ The troops called 
out by Washington easily defeated the rebels and 
maintained federal authority. But westerners were 
bitter at the administration, one which they believed 
was dominated by the upper economic classes, and 
t ey strongly supported Thomas Jefferson and the 
Republicans. 


The act of 1791 divided the United States into 
ourteen districts of one state each, with the pro- 
vision that the president could alter the bound- 
aries of the districts by adding portions of the 
greater districts to the smaller. Each district, 
a ministered by a supervisor, was divided into 
surveys, each in charge of an inspector. The 
sun,-eys, in turn, were divided into collector- 
s ips, each with a collector, who was to gather 
t e tax. Virginia had seven surs'eys, Maryland 


Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a 
Prt. a’uuburgh; University of Pittsburgh 
of Copyright. 1929, by the University 

piibUs'hen^'^*' permission of the 
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two, and Pennsylvania four. George Clymer, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was 
supervisor of the Pennsylvania district and also 
inspector of the first survey, in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. His salary was one thousand dol- 
lars a year and one half of one per cent of the 
money he collected, The fourth survey was com- 
posed of Allegheny, IVashington, Fayette, West- 
moreland, and Bedford Counties, which com- 
prised in general the western part of the state, 
and was in charge of General John Neville. His 
salary was four hundred and fifty dollars a year 
and one per cent of what he collected. The col- 
lectors were entitled to four per cent of the 
money they collected. Two schedules were pro- 
vided for domestic distilleries: one for those in 
city, town, or village, and the other for country 
distillers. For the first class, payments ranged 
from nine to twenty-five cents per gallon, ac- 
cording to proof, and provisions were made for 
abatements for cash and for quarterly payments. 
For the second class, the distillers could pay at 
the annual rate of sixty cents per gallon for the 
capacity of their stills or at nine cents for each 
gallon of production. Illegal liquor was to be 
forfeited, one half going to the person lodging 
the information. 

The amending act of May 8, 1792, reduced 
the rates to seven to eighteen cents for the first 
class of distillers. Country stills of capacity 
under four hundred gallons could pay fifty-four 
cents per gallon capacity annually, ten cents per 
gallon capacity for each month they were in 
use, or seven cents for each gallon produced. 
Each county was to have an office of inspection, 
and entry was to be made in June. The third 
act, of June 5, 1794, provided that, if there was 
no office of inspection in the distiller’s covnty, 
he should enter his still at some office within the 
district. Owners of stills of one hundred gallons 
capacity or less could enter them for a term of a 
month to a year, paying at the monthly rate. 

As has been seen, the heredity, the psydiology, 
and the situation of the Monongahela farmer all 
conspired to make him an enemy of the excise. 
The expense of transportation to distant mar- 
kets reduced the profit on the product of his 
still to a scant margin, and, as Hamilton pointed 
out in his able report of March 6, 1792, the dis- 
tiller thought that he would have to pay the 
excise from this margin, not realizing that the 
consumer always pays the tax. Hamilton further 
pointed out that since it was the consumer who 
paid the tax, each section of the country would 
yield only its fair proportion, and if the West 


had to pay more it was only because it used 
more whiskey. This was exactly the case, but 
the fact was tar more vital to the westerner than 
Hamilton would admit. Heredity, convenience, 
and habit made whiskey his characteristic tipple 
as well as the most acceptable article for barter. 
When, cash or barter, a gallon of whiskey could 
bring in the West no more than half what it 
brought in the East, John Buckskin was bound 
to complain if he had to pay the same tax. When 
ihe average farmer did not see twenty dollars 
cash in a year, the payment in cash of the excise 
on his still immediately became a major prob- 
lem, especially if the whiskey was used only for 
barter. 

Perhaps it was true, as Hamilton suggested, 
that the commissary spent in the West as much 
in one year as the taxes amounted to in four or 
five, but this did not help the back country 
farmer much. He bartered his whiskey and other 
products at a reduced valuation to the store- 
keeper; the latter sold them to the army or to 
the Spanish in Louisiana and then sent the cash 
East to purchase the goods he .bartered to the 
farmer. Sometimes the farmer bettered his 
situation by sending his wares to the East by 
pack train or by loading them op a flatboat 
destined for New Orleans; but, if he did obtain 
a little cash, he almost invariably had to deposit 
it with an agent or the store-keeper for trans- 
mission to the eastern speculator from whom he 
had bought his farm. In this way the West was 
perennially drained of its cash, and even the 
wealthy often found themselves hard pushed to 
meet (heir obligations to eastern creditors. 

It can readily be seen that when business was 
conducted in this manner the large distiller was 
at an advantage, especially if he located in a 
town. He could sell his whiskey directly to the 
commissary for its full value in cash, but the 
small distiller in the back country received only 
a part of its value in barter. There were ways, 
moreover, of greasing the palms of the Spanish 
officials on the Mississippi so that a flatboat 
loaded with whiskey could slip through the pro- 
hibitive customs barrier and be sold for a round 
profit in Spanish dollars, and it was estimated 
in 1794 that one hundred thousand gallons had 
been sent down the Ohio from the vicinity of 
Pittsbuigh. It was true, as some distillers com- 
plained, that the excise act allowed for no draw- 
back on whiskey thus shipped out of the country 
by the back door, but even so the man with 
capital could make his profit. In fact, there soon 
arose among the larger distillers the feeling that 
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perhaps, after all, the excise was a good thing, as 
it would act to put the smaller ones out of busi- 
ness. In some parts of the country a further 
factor worked for the elimination of the small 
fry. It was a peculiar fact that the law, which 
to the common suppliant seemed incomprehen- 
sible, had a surprising way of clearing up before 
the well paid efforts of superior legal talent. 
John Buckskin, watching in open-mouthed 
wonder the evolutions of the lawyers, became 
more than ever convinced that the excise was 
one more move, and probably the decisive one, 
in the government’s campaign to reduce him to 
the economic, political, and legal status of a 
European peasant. 

For years the West had urged a land tax as 
the most equitable method of taxation. The 
purpose in this was twofold: first, the East would 
bear the greatest burden, since land there was 
more valuable on account of superior improve- 
ments and proximity to markets; and second, it 
was hoped that the taxing of the western land 
held by speculators would force them to sell it 
at reasonable rates and thus hasten the develop- 
ment of the West. Now it was perfectly appar- 
ent to the westerner (his legislative representa- 
tives had seen to tiiat) that the laying of the 
excise was a clever move on the part of the east- 
ern plutocracy to escape a land tax, and the 
laucr’s acceptance of a tax on fine imported 
wines and spirits did not convince the back- 
woodsman of their disinterestedness. The east- 
ern retort that westerners were natural born 
^umblcrs and would have fought a land tax as 
bitterly as an excise did nothing to improve the 
relations between the sections. 

Another factor in the opposition, and one with 
which government officials had scant patience 
was the fact that the Monongahela «untrw 

camAh"'^'' made him resent, almost hysteri- 
cally, the inquisitonalness of excise officers with 
their searches and seizures, their markings with 
paint and branding irons. "What was it caused 
he Revolution if it was not this?” the westerner 
asked, and refused to be convinced that such 

Dhh"^ BO''crnmcnt seated in Philadel- 

phia were any less dangerous to liberty than 

mimm 

'-•or.-. 


insult and injury what he regarded as certain 
ruin. This was the provision for trial of excise 
cases arising in Pennsylvania in the federal court 
in Philadelphia. The small distiller felt sure 
that the law had been cunningly contrived to 
catch him no matter how honestly he tried to 
abide by it, and with a farm and still worth five 
hundred dollars at the most, he was driven al- 
most frantic by the prospect of attendance at a 
court three hundred miles from home, with the 
absence for an unpredictable number of weeks 
during the farmer’s busy season, and with the 
burden of payment of lawyers and witnesses. It 
looked to him like deliberate and premeditated 
confiscation. This view was further supported 
by the fact that though Congress in March, 
1793, had authorized the holding of special 
sessions of federal courts near the scenes of al- 
leged offenses, no such sessions were ever called 
in the Monongahela country in connection with 
the enforcement of the excise law. 

The excise was hated not only for its direct 
results but also for what was expected to follow. 
Salaried officers, always distrusted on the fron- 
tier, were a part of the excise system, and the 
western Pennsylvanian, meeting his cronies at 
church or at the store, prophesied the extension 
of the tax to other articles and the building up 
of a numerous corps of salaried officers who 
would fasten tyranny in the saddle more firmly 
than it had ever been under the royal Georges, 
The excise was by no means the only cause 
of western discontent. The drainage of specie 
to the East had been a problem long before the 
passage of the federal excise law and resulted, 
as has been said, from the obligations due to the 
East for land and necessities. The difficulty of 
transportation made it impossible to export 
western lumber, meat, and grain in exchange, 
and this state of affairs ivas to continue until the 
ouisiana Purchase and the development of the 
steamboat made interscctional trade possible. 

canwhile, the Monongahela countryman, 
wiiose comprehension of the situation was 
s larpencd by his sufferings, complained that the 
government was not interested in opening the 
ississippi to American commerce and that it 
lavorcd the Indians above its own citizens. The 
westerner, unable to find specie to buy from the 
specu ators who had engrossed most of the dc- 
■ ra ) e and. clamored for admission to the 
Territory. Pennsylvania’s plan to 
^ a ) IS 1 a settlement at Presque Isle was ccr- 
tain to arouse the resentment of the Iroquois, so 
een \ctocd by the federal government 
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amidst the U’est’s clamorous accusation of pusil- 
lanimity. The fact that the British remained in 
the western posts, which they had agreed to sur- 
render at the close of the Resolution, did 
nothing to popularize Washington’s administra- 
tion in the West. 

Another complaint had to do with arduous 
and ill-paid militia service. Each man, under 
penally of a heavy fine, had to ei^tiip himself 
with provisions and a rifle, the last no small 
item in the average farmer’s budget, and had to 
answer instantly any cal! for service. Let a band 
of Indians but make a raid in the county and 
the militia would be called out and kept under 
arms, perhaps for weeks, with nothing to do but 
curse a government so selfish and stupid that it 
had not long ago erased such varmints as 
Indians from the face of the earth. 

The foregoing is a presentation of the case 
from the limited point of view of the small 
farmer and distiller. Without attempting to 
minimize the validity of his objections when ap- 
plied to his circumstances, it is apparent, when 
one takes a sweeping view of “progress” — if 
one approves of that much discussed movement 
— that John Buckskin was fighting against the 
larger eventual welfare of humanity. Hamilton 
and his proponents with their new political and 
economic philosophy were easily able to explode 
the backwoodsman's arguments. 

One by one official apologists or newspaper 
contributors set up the westerner's arguments 
and knocked them over — some of them quite 
effectively. They pointed out the absurdity of 
trying to enforce a law without officials and 
demonstrated that inquisitorialness was. under 
the law, confined to an irreducible minimum. 
As for distance from markets and its accompany- 


ing handicaps, the settlers had accepted this 
knowingly when they moved to the West. As 
for scarcity of cash, surely a tax estimated at one 
dollar and a half a family was not excessive. It 
was absurd to fear a growth of bureaucracy and 
tyranny when the people of the West had a 
voice in the Congress, in fact when western 
Pennsylvania had three members although its 
population would scarcely entitle it to two. If 
the Monongahela farmers were dissatisfied, let 
them appeal to Congress, and if their grievances 
were valid, the law w'ould be changed. This 
view was sound theoretically, but not practi- 
cally, as the South later found to its cost. It was 
admitted that there were imperfections in the 
excise law, notably the matter of trial over the 
mountains, but they would soon be remedied. 
Indian policy, the western posts, and the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, it was said, were by no 
means being neglected, and chapter and verse 
were cited to prove ft. After all, the United 
States was young, and there were other sections 
to be satisfied besides the noisy young ^Vest. Let 
patience have her perfect work. 

These arguments, logical and reasonable as 
they were, failed to satisfy John Buckskin, and 
as the months went by he became increasingly 
clamorous in his demands that state and federal 
governments do something to reduce his bur- 
dens and to provide an outlet for his products. 
And the East, as is the habit of privileged sec- 
tions in every age, was quite unmindful of the 
hardship being imposed upon the hinterland, 
but went on molding the national economy to 
suit the ideas of the young men who headed the 
Federalist Party and who represented the manu- 
facturing and mercantile elements of the nation. 




Jlelatiotis with England and Spain 

Seldom in the history of the United States have foreign attain played a more im- 
portant part than during the administrations of George \Vashington and John Adams. 
Despite Washington's desire lo reniain neutral in the war which broke out between 
England and France in 1793. the European conflict created many problems for Amer- 
icans. Other difficulties with England, France, and Spain stemmed from some of the 
provisions o£ tlie Treaty of Paris of 1783. The Jay Treaty with England and the 
Pinckney Treaty with Spain settled some of the most important differences with those 
powers and established the territorial integrity of the United Slates. 
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1. Relations With England: The 
Jay Treaty, November 19, 1794 

For over a decade after the Treaty of Paris there 
were almost constant differences and difficulties be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. One of 
the main sources of contention was England’s refusal 
to evacuate the northwestern posts. The British ex- 
cuse for not leaving American soil was that the United 
States had not paid her just debts. When war broke 
out between England and France in 1793, the British 
refused to respect American neutral rights on the 
high seas, action which created still further trouble. 
To solve these and other problems, John Jay was sent 
to England in 1791. Samuel Flagg Bemis has de- 
scribed the Jay Treaty and American reaction to it 
in his book, A Diplomatic History of the United 
States.^ 

Jefferson had now (December 31, 1793) re- 
signed in disgust against Hamilton's intermed- 
dling in his department. Hamilton, as always, 
saw in any rupture with England the ruin of 
American credit and the collapse of the new 
nationality of 1787. He and Federalist leaders 
prevailed on Washington to send one of their 
men, the experienced diplomatist, John Jay, the 
Chief-Justice, on a special mission to London 
to see if some sort of settlement short of a break 
could be arranged with Great Britain. 

Jay succeeded in doing this in a treaty signed 
on November 19, 1794. Pitt proved as eager for 
peace as Hamilton. His major anxiety was the 
European war, from the fierce prosecution of 
which Great Britain must not be unnecessarily 
diverted. Besides, the United States was Eng- 
land s greatest and most profitable foreign cut 
omer. Jay felt that he had obtained tL best 
terms possible; but scholars who have since been 
able to review the documents, for a long time 
not open to perusal, now see that Hamilton’s 
m imacy with the British Minister in S 
dclphia, Hammond, enabled Lord Grenville to 
press Jay to the utmost line of concession The 
ncK Sccrciar, „[ S.a.c, Edmund R,°ZZ, 
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come in. This invitation arrived after Jay’s de- 
parture. Washington’s Cabinet decided not to 
accept on the ground that it might be an en- 
tangling alliance. Hamilton told this to Ham- 
mond, who immediately relayed it to Gfenville, 
who was very nervous about such a possibility. 
Thus reassured, he made no great concessions to 
Jay on the score of maritime rights. In addi- 
tion to Hammond’s sources of information from 
Hamilton, Grenville had a copy of the secret 
cypher of the Department of State. 

Jay’s Treaty provided that the United States 
would guarantee the payment to Great Britain 
in sterling money of bona fide private debts con- 
tracted before the peace, the amount of the same 
to be determined by a mixed commission. Great 
Britain on her part agreed to evacuate the posts 
by June 1, 1796, and to pay compensation for 
spoliations on American shipping made “under 
color of the obnoxious orders-in-council, which 
themselves were not repudiated in principle. 
The amount of damages was to be fixed by a 
mixed commission. A mixed boundary com- 
mission was to determine the identity of the true 
St. Croix River, which had been made a part 
of the northeastern boundary by the treaty of 
1783; and the two governments agreed to con- 
cert measures to regulate the northwest bound- 
ary,^ where a gap had been discovered. The 
natigation of the whole Mississippi was again 
declared free to the citizens and subjects of both 
parties. The treaty established commercial rela- 
tions etween the two parties on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis, and contained a guaranty against 
any ^ iscriminations by the United States against 
British trade or sequestration of property of 

"^™erican ships henceforth 
would be admitted into the British East Indies, 
North America, and into 
le ritish West Indies only under such restric- 
tions that the Senate rejected that article (XII) 
a together. On the other hand, overland com- 
merce between the United States and British 
ort.i merica was provided for, on reciprocal 
errns, each government making tariff charges 
simi ar to those levied on goods of its own na- 
j were those articles which pro- 

f ^^qnestration of private property, and 
recognized the right of the British Gov- 
- countervailing duties on Amer- 

goo s to balance the discriminations of the 
A^-ncan lanff and tonnage laws in favor of 
domestic shipping. The four .nixed commis- 
treaty for the regulation of 
ebts, spoliations and disputed boundaries gave 
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a powerful impetus to the principle ol arbitra- 
tion. For adjudicated spoliations citizens of the 
United States ultimately collected by 1802 
510,345,200 which compares in amount closely 
to the sums received after the Geneva Aibura- 
tion. The United States in 1802 satisfied British 
private debtors with a lump sum of £600,000 
Nothing was said in the treaty about Iree ships, 
free goods, or the right of neutrals lo trade iii 
non-contraband goods to and between enemy 
ports. The United States thus silently actjuicsccd 
in the practice of taking enemy goods from 
neutral ships and the British Rule of 1756. 
Naval stores were included in a contraband list. 
It further said that whenever provisions, and 
other articles not generally considered contra- 
band, should indeed become contraband, they 
should be seized and paid for, not confiscated 
Blockade was mentioned but not defined, thus 
leaving open the possibility of paper blockades 
These maritime articles were of greatest signi- 
ficance throughout their duiacion, which was 
fixed at twelve years, Departures from the Plan 
of 1776, they were in some sense incompatible 
with the Franco-American treaty of 1778 but 
not a violation of it. 

To balance against these great concessions to 
British sea power there was the assurance of 
continuing commercial prosperity, sound na- 
tional finances, and the perpetuation of the 
newly consolidated American nationality. There 
was also the great achievement of redeeming the 
territorial integrity of the United States through- 
out the Northwest, which coincided with Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne’s decisive victory over the 
hostile Indians at the battle of Fallen Timbers 
(August 20, 1794) But the concessions to Eng- 
land were heavy. They were the price which the 
Federalists paid for peace, that peace witfi Eng- 
land so necessary for the maintenance of 
Hamilton's structure of national credit and with 
it of the new federal government under the con- 
stitution of 1787. It is not an exaggeration to 
believe that Jay's Treaty, which was really 
Hamilton’s treaty, saved American nationality 
in an hour of crisis. 

The treaty was immensely unpopular. Jay 
was burned in effigy by turbulent public gather- 
ings. They stoned Hamilton as he spoke in 
favor of the treaty. The press seethed with argu- 
ments for and against if, mostly against. There 
seems no doubt that at first the people opposed 
it, after a special session of the Senate by a bare 
two-thirds majority (20-10) ratified Ihe docu- 
ment (June 22, 1795). Secretary of Sute Ran- 
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dolph secretly worked for its defeat, and had 
mysterious conversations about it with the 
Frendi Minuter, Fauchet, conversations in 
whicli money was mentioned. Washington 
lound this out, through French despatches inter- 
cepted by the British, and handed over to 
Hamikon's successor and protege, Oliver Wol- 
cott He dismissed Randolph, and in his place 
jp(X>inied a Federalist, Timothy Pickering. 
\Vashington‘s Cabinet was fully Federalist dur- 
ing the remainder of his Administration The 
President and Hamilton (who remained a 
power in the Administration despite his retire- 
ment from the Treasury) were in absolute har- 
mony of policy. The Republican opposition 
tried to block the treaty in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by refusing to appropriate the monies 
to put the several mixed commissions into effect. 
An historic debate took place. The appropria- 
tions p-assed by three votes, following a dramatic 
speech by the hypochondriacal Federalist, Fisher 
Ames. !i is really possible for the lower house 
of Congtess thus to block a treaty which has 
been fully raiified by the Senate and President, 
This possibiiii}’ has sometimes made negotiators 
more amenable to the feelings of the House of 
Representatives, but no treaty has yet been 
broken down in this way. 

2. Relations With Spain: The 
Pinckney Treaty, October 27, 1795 

Ten days before the final negotiation of Jay's 
Treaty, President Washington dispatched Thomas 
Pinckney, resident A/miiler in London, on a special 
ramfon lo Madrid. The purpose of his trip was to 
Iron out difficulties with Spairs over the Florida 
boundary and the navigation of the Mississippi River. 
Spain owned the land on both banks of the Missis- 
sippi for the last two hundred miles, making her a 
potential danger to the outlet of tvestern commerce 
The United States considered it essentia! to obtain 
free navigation of the Mississippi, as well as to have 
the right of deposit at New Orleans. The Pinckney 
Treaty achieved these aims and the Spanish con- 
spiracy which had been fostered in the Southwest 
collapsed Following are the principal terms of the 

Art. I. There shall be a firm and inviolable 
peace and sincere friendship between His 

S William M. Malloy, comp and cd.. Treaties, Con- 
tusions, Inlsrnalional Acts, Protocols, and Agreements 
Between the Vniied Slates of America and Other Powers 
(Washington. 1910), li, pp. 1640 IF. 
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Catholic Majesty, his successors and subjects, 
and the United States, and their citizens, with- 
out exception of persons or places. 

Art. II. To prevent all disputes on the sub- 
ject of the boundaries which separate the ter- 
ritories of the two high contracting parties, it 
is hereby declared and agreed to as follows, to 
wit. The southern boundary of the United 
States, which divides their territory from the 
Spanish colonies of East and West Florida, shall 
be designated by a line beginning in the River 
Mississippi, at the northernmost part of the 
thirty-fipt degree of latitude north of the equa- 
tor, which from thence shall be drawn due east 
to the middle of the River Apalachicola, or 
Catahouche, thence along the middle thereof to 
its junction with the Flint: thence straight to 
the head of St. Mary's river, and thence down 
the middle thereof to the Atlantic ocean. 

Art. IV. It is likewise agreed that the western 
boundary of the United States which separates 
them from the Spanish colony of Louisiana, is 
in the middle of the channel or bed of the River 
Mississippi, from the northern boundary of the 
said states to the completion of the thirty-first 
degree of latitude north of the equator. And His 
Catholic Majesty has likewise agreed that the 
navigation of the said river, in its whole breadth 
from Its source to the ocean, shall be free only 
to his subjects and the citizens of the United 
States, unless he should extend this privilege to 
tioV"'^^^*^^ Powers by special conven- 

Art. V. The two high contracting parties 


shall, by all the means in their power, maintain 
peace and harmony among the several Indian 
nations who inhabit the country adjacent to the 
lines and rivers, which, by the preceding articles, 
form the boundaries of the two Floridas. . . . 

And whereas several treaties of friendship 
exist between the two contracting parties and 
the said nations of Indians, it is hereby agreed 
that in future no treaty of alliance, or other 
whatever (except treaties of peace,) shall be 
made by either party with the Indians living 
within the boundary of the other, but both 
parties will endeavour to make the advantages 
of the Indian trade common and mutually bene- 
ficial to their respective subjects and citizens, 
observing in all things the most complete reci- 
procity. . . . 

Art. XXII. . . And in consequence of the 
stipulations contained in the IV. article. His 
Catholic Majesty will permit the citizens of the 
United States, for the space of three years from 
this time, to deposit their merchandizes and 
effects in the port of New-Orleans, and to export 
them from thence without paying any other 
duty than a fair price for the hire of the stores, 
and His Majesty promises either to continue this 
permission, if he finds during that time that it 
IS not prejudicial to the interests of Spain, or if 
he should not agree to continue it there, he will 
another part of the banks of 
the Mississippi, an equivalent establishment 

Thomas . Pinckney, 

Ei. Principe de la Paz 


III 

Qenet Episode 

The sl'itlement of im porta vt 

for ..oined T 

wth the American ally France mm I ^ ^ Difficulties 

Ed„„„d CtaL 

after the news of Jay's Treaty reached k.- \ ’"'^^ame much more serious 

resented the Anglo-i:erica:^:tta^ 

worse. The X Y Z affair of 1 797 was a samni “ America grew steadily 

treated the United States. Americans shabby way in which France 

undeclared naval tear follotved A ch"°" thoroughly aroused and an 

lolloped. A change m the French government was the 
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signal for a new agreement. The Ckinvention of 1800 which formally abrogated 
the Treaty of 1778 and released France from spoliation claims ended the un- 
pleasant relations. 


1. The Genet Episode 

Early in April, 1793, Ihe United Slatei learned that 
France was at laar with England and Sfiatn. On 
April 22, Washington issued a proelamatson rooming 
Americans not to become involved in these European 
wars. Neutrality uias to be the policy o/ United 
States But the new French minister, Edmond CfiarfM 
Genet, hoped to get some American aid for France. 
Genet's unneutral activities brought a demand for his 
Tccolf. Thomas A. Bailey, m his Diplomatic History 
of the American People^ has presented an interesting 
account of the French diplomat’s activities in Ihe 
United States. 


The neutrality policy of Washington was 
given its severest lest by the conduct of the first 
minister from the new French republic. Citizen 
Edmond GenSt. Although not yet thirty years of 
age, Genit had behind him a remarkable record 
of intellectual achievement and diplomatic ex- 
perience. But unfortunately he lacked balance 
and sound judgment. Aflame with enthusiasm 
for the ideals of the French Revolution, ardent, 
impulsive, passionate, and hotheaded, he was 
all sail and no anchor. 

Genfit reached Charleston early in 1793. There 
he was received with a wild enthusiasm that 
would have turned the head of an even less ex- 
citable man. Although he could not act in an 
official capacity until he had presented his CTe- 
dentials to the national government in Phila- 
delphia, he was so carried away by the plaudits 
of the masses as to engage immediately in various 
activities. In disregard of American neutrality, 
he sent out french privateen from Charleston, 
which returned with British prizes, some of them 
taken within the three-mile limit. He also in- 
itiated negotiations with a number of American 
frontier leaders, notably die disgruntled George 
Rogers Clark, looking toward an attack upon 
the territory of Spain in Florida and Louisiana. 
It will be remembered that from 179S to 1795 
Spain was fighting against France on the side 
of England. 

7 Thomas A. Bailey. A Diplomatic History of the 
American People, Fourth Edition (New York: AppI^- 
Centurv Crofts. Inc.. 1950 ). pp- 74-78. Copyright. 1950, 
by Appleton Century Crofu. Inc. l/sed by perawaswn of 
the publishers. 


The enthusiastic French envoy might have pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia by any one of three routes; 
by sea, by land up the coast, or by land through 
the back country. Whether by accident or de- 
sign, he chose the back country route, the one 
that best lent itself to his purposes. The people 
in this region were small farmers who favored 
the democratic, pro-French, Republican party 
and opposed the aristocratic, pro-British, Fed- 
eralist party. It is no wonder, then, that Genet’s 
leisurely journey through the back country was 
one long ovation. The trip to Philadelphia, 
which might have been made in less than a week, 
was dragged out over twenty-eight days, to the 
accompaniment of salvos of artillery, fraternal 
embraces, and frantic cheering. 

The streets of the Quaker City throbbed with 
fanatical crowds as Gen£t was welcomed to the 
nation’s capital. At a banquet (four dollars a 
plate) the passionate diplomat thrilled the diners 
by singing a French fighting song. Throughout 
the city wild toasts were drunk to the guillotine, 
and showers of fiery poems descended upon the 
youthful minister. As one contemporary later 
exclaimed: 

. . . Can It ever be forgotten, what a racket was 
made with the citizen Genet> The most enthusiastic 
homage was too cold to welcome bis arrival; and his 
being the first minister of the infant republic . . . 
was dwelt upon, as a most endearing circumstance. 
What bugging and tuggingl What addressing and 
caressingl What mountebanking and chanting! with 
liberty caps, and the other wretched trumpery of sans 
calotte foolery! 


Whom the Gods Would Destroy 
Shortly before arriving at Philadelphia, Genfit 
learned of the Neutrality Proclamation. He was 
profoundly shocked, though not disillusioned. 
His roaring reception had convinced him that 
American opinion overwhelmingly favored in- 
tervention on the side of France, and he did not 
believe that the proclamation correctly repre- 
sented the popular will. The Francophile edi- 
tors agreed with the excitable Frenchman, one 
of them exulting; 

Thanks to our God. the sovereignty still resides 
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nor royal demeanor and slate can prevent tljem from 
exercising it. Of this the independent freemen of this 
metropolis [Philadelphia] gave a striking example in 
their reception of Mr. Genet. 

In due season the annoyed Genet presented 
himself to Washington. He may possibly have 
expected the President to kiss him resoundingly 
on both eheeks, after the French fashion, and 
call him “Citizen.” But Washington, always 
dignified and never effusive, was deeply dis- 
pleased with Genet’s demagoguery and with the 
assumption of his ministerial functions It is 
not surprising that the President’s few remarks 
vvere severely formal -a reception that seemed 
a the more chilling when contrasted with the 
warmth of the populace. Genet’s displeasure was 
further heightened when he noticed medallions 
o the recently beheaded Louis XVI and his 
ill-starred family on the walls of the reception 
room. The impulsive plenipotentiary left in 
anger convinced that “this old man” was not 
what history painted him and that he was an 
enemy of liberty. Genet even attributed the 
Presidents frigidity to jealousy over his own 
popular reception, going so far as to report, “old 
Washington envies me my success.” ‘ 

The continued acclaim of the masse. 

that Washington was not faithfully interpreting 

ine resident for his coolness toward the French 
alUdnce and accused h™ „f seckfara io.t 
md ol tiymg to pas, him.df oil as an honli 
man. Genet admitted that one of thee f 
hshed attacks was the work of ^ 

secreury. Maddened Francophiles even we^T^^ 

far as to print woodcuts of the Pre • i" 
guillotined. In later years Toh^ a 
P resident in ITun ^ ^ ^dams, Vice- 

ferson: ’ to Thomas Jef- 

Gc''n°“ Tr by 

Mrccts of PhiLdcIphia d" P<=opIe in the 

Adams went on to sav m,. u 1.1 

gerntion — thathewas^intrs^ ^ 

"coolest” heads in Philad^r 

hut die terrible epidemic r ^ nothing 

broke out at this^ tImT "co if ^ 

United States from a fatal ‘be 


ington remained cool and unperturbed, deter- 
mined not to be swayed from sound policy by 
the clamor of a rabble aroused by foreign agents. 

It is not surprising that Genet was the storm 
center of American politics from the time of his 
arrival in Philadelphia until his departure. He 
fitted out fourteen privateers, v.'hich swarmed 
from American ports and brought back, under 
the very nose of the national government, over 
eighty prizes, some of them taken within Ameri- 
can waters. John F. Watson later recorded his 
childhood memories: 

I remember with what joy we ran to the tvharves 
at the report of cannon to see the arrivals of the 
Frenchmen’s prizes, — we were so pleased to see the 
British union down! When sve met French mariners 
or officers in the streets, we would cry "Vive la Re- 
publirjue. Although most of us understood no 
firench, we had caught many national airs, and the 
streets, by day and night, resounded with the songs of 
boys, such as these; “Allons, enfans de la patrie, le 
jour de gloire est arrivd. , . It tvas a time, when, 
as it seems to me, that Philadelphia boys usurped the 
attributes of manhood; and the men, who should have 
chastened us, had themselves become very puerile! 

The privateering enterprises in which Genet 
^'igsged appear to have been flagrant violations 
of the neutrality of the United States. But of- 
en ers haled before the bar were freed by pro- 
renc jurors. Public opinion was stronger than 
a"- The British minister lodged strongly 
wor ed protests against America’s unneutral 
con uct, and Secretary Jefl:erson made the ap- 
propriate representations to Genet. The latter 
in ignantly accused the American Secretary of 
tale of hunting up excuses “in the dusty tomes 
of Vattel and Grotius.” “I thank God," the 
renc ernissary exulted, “I have forgot what 
h«c hired jurisprudists have written.” 

I he notes of the scatterbrained Genet became 
more insistent, and his conduct more indiscreet 
anl Jefferson obtained from him what 

r be a promise that the British vessel, 

e ainh, which the French had recently cap- 
'Vet be sent to sea as a privateer, 

warp -d'-' ®be slipped down the Dela- 

Wash- begin a career of destruction. 

Such Jefferson rvere both furious, 

intr of the government was even tum- 

lelersnn against the French minister, 

in? tn bp " 1° that Genet ivas prov- 

“he wm’II wrote to Madison in alarm, 

not ab ' fbe Republican interest if they do 
not abandon him.” 
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Genet finally overreached himself. In a mo- 
ment of fuming anger he threatened to appeal 
over the head ol the cold and unresponsive gov- 
ernment to the sovereign masses. Washingwn. 
oppressed by the heat of fetid, disease-ndden 
Philadelphia, exploded: 

Is the minister o£ the French Republic to set the 
acts of this government at defiance with tmpuntty. 
And then threaten the executive with an appwl to 
the people? What must the world think of such con- 
duct. and of the government of the United States in 
submitting to it? 


Excited throngs of Francophiles might vi!^ 
Washington, but when it came to an issue ^ 
tween him and a foreign minister sanity return 
with a rush. The Federalists gleefully spread 
broadcast die news of Gen6fs indiscretion, and 
their most caustic spokesman. William 
branded the Republicans as "bastard oH>P"”8 
o! GenSt, spawned in hell, to which they will 
presently return." Everywhere French sympa- 
thizers were hushed and shamed, 
few who attempted to condone ‘ 

Washington’s Cabinet met >”<* 
agreed thit the recall o£ Cenit should be de- 
manded. A new faction had come into 
France, and they were eager to cut o5 *e d.pl^ 
made career as well as the head o 
honffe bungler, who, with all 
favor, had Hirred up an 
ill will. But Washington, wisely 
make a martyr of the fallen tdol, 

Gene, back io France and almost cerm.n draUu 
The former minister (Haratlton called h.m a 
burned-out comet) retired to New 
hand tn hand with the “a"?’'"" 

Clinton, he faced the altar instead of the go.llo- 


2 TheXYZ Affair 

Elbridfe Gerry and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to 
Elbrtdge oerry, These commissioners 

r:'o7t»u"tn S^cLr h«c.. deert-bed 


Amencan diSicuIties with France during this period 
in The Federalist System.* 


The three American commissioners arrived in 
Paris in October. 1797. The Directory ruled the 
nation, but Talleyrand was the French foreign 
nunbter. To him the envoys now brought their 
affairs; but his stay m America had not given him 
very pleasant notions of the people or of the gov- 
ernment. He was closely associated with the 
rising power of Napoleon, who had begun to un- 
dermine the power of the Directory. An over- 
bearing policy towards the smaller states ol 
Europe was already adopted, and the Directory, 
airrupt to the core, had established the practice 
of taking bribes from whatever state or private 
interest could be benefited by its action. Talley- 
rand. therefore, thought that the arrival of the 
Americans would afford another opportunity to 
fill his own coffers; and alter that was done he 
was prepared to open the game of diplomatic 
fence which he knew so well how to conduct. 

His first move accorded with this purpose. He 
Relayed a formal reception of the commissioners, 
as he might do under the pretext that it was 
necessary to determine what policy should be em- 
ployed. In the mean time, three persons, desig- 
nated later in the despatches as X, Y, and Z. 
called on the envoys as agents of the minister. 
They spoke of the difficulties to be overcome. 
The speech of Adams to Congress in May, 1797, 
ihey said, must be explained, and France would 
expect a large loan for public use. Then they 
sumesied that a gift of two hundred and forty 
ihousand dollars to the Directory would facili- 
ute negotiations. The reply of the commissioners 
was positive. They were not authorized or dis- 
posed to give a bribe. They put the proposition 
aside as unworthy and went on to discuss the 
other terms. The United States, they said, were 
determined to be neutral, and to lend France 
money at this time would be to take part in the 
war. Then the agents tried to play on the fears 

of the envoys let them remember the fate of 

Venice; let them consider that French diplomacy 
could reach even to the internal affairs of Amer- 
ica. where it could throw the French party on 
the British party and change the character of 
the government. To this the reply was that 
France might possibly ravage our coasts, but 


• lohn Spencer Bassell. The Federalist System (New 
Yoilu Harper & Brothers. 1906). pp. 2S0-2S9 and 250-251. 
Cc^ght. 1906. by Harper t Brothers; copyright, 1931, 
by Je»>c Lweilin Bassett. Used by periDisiion ot the pub- 
listiM. 
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that she could not destroy our nation as she had 
destroyed Venice. And thus with the bandying 
of words on each side the conversations were 
carried on till one day the agents cried out: 
"Gentlemen, you do not speak to the point. It 
is money; it is expected that you will offer 
money.” To which the envoys replied that they 
had already answered that. "No," said X, "you 
have not; what is your answer?” "It is,” said 
the Americans, "No, no; not a sixpence.” 

November 1 the envoys decided to deal no 
more with X, Y, and Z. They prepared a complete 
statement of our case against France and sent 
it to Talleyrand. The seizure of American ships, 
the embargo laid at Bordeaux, the operation of 
the Jay treaty on our treaties with France, and 
many more matters which we charged against 
that nation were all set down in the vigorous 
language of Marshall, who drew up the docu- 
ment. It made no impression on the Directory, 
but it served a good purpose when, a few months 
later, it was published in America. 

Marshall’s statement was submitted to Talley- 
rand about January 17, 1798. Two months later 
the minister replied. He summed up the French 
contentions and added some expressions of con- 
tempt. Me said that we had purposely prolonged 
the misunderstanding and that we selected envoys 
known to be prejudiced against France. Why 
he asked, did we not do as well by the public 
as we did by England when we sent Jay, a known 
partisan, to make a treaty? He had tlie hardi- 
iiood lo add, in closing his letter, tiiat he de- 
sired to treat through Gerry alone. It was a vul- 
gar way to dismiss the conferences, worthy of the 
crude but strong s],irit of a government which 
knew little of the courtesy of that fine old 
iTcndi society which it had ovcnvhclmcd. 

The commissioners now realized that all hone 
o .success w.as gone. They protested that no one 
of hem conic take on himself to negotiate alone, 
and prepared to leave the country. Marshall’s 
passports were given him grudgingly, and Pinck- 

m dn''’fi’ SOI permission to re- 

mam for a while in southern France for the 
hcnefit of the health of his daughter 

Gerry was invited by Talleyrand to remain 
and continue communications: and disregarding 

invimtion'^Hc" colleagues he accepted the 
Te t m to the minister, how- 

lioncst and patriotic, but his decision was highly 


imprudent. It gave the French government 
ground to carry on its intrigue with the Repub- 
lican party for influence, and was calculated to 
make them believe that America was divided on 
the question before it. Nothing but a united 
stand was worthy of our representatives. In the 
United States, Gerry’s action was severely con- 
demned; even Adams lost patience with him 
and ordered him to come home as quickly as 
possible. He was able to convince the president 
that he acted innocently, and posterity has been 
inclined to make allowances for him; but his 
conduct discredits him as a man of judgment. 

Did the Directory desire war with America? 
All the evidence points to a negative answer; for 
war would merely deliver us into the arms of 
England, with our supplies of provisions and 
our active merchant marine. Talleyrand was not 
accustomed to muddle his diplomacy in order 
to gratify his prejudices. Flis real purpose was 
probably to frighten the Americans into a re- 
linquishment of the newly formed connection 
with England, to help the Republicans get into 
power, and, by leaving the French privatecers to 
continue their depredations on our commerce, 
to draw into his own hands a large supply of 
provisions. It did not displease him that the 
losses of Americans on this score would fall 
cliiefly upon that part of the American people 
who were stanchly Federalist. For all her bluster, 
France took no steps towards war. 

In the mean time, public opinion in America 
awaited the results of the negotiations. Congress 
went languidly through the routine of the ses- 
sion. Measures of defence and money bills were 
contemplated, but nothing could be decided 
ti news came from France. December passed 
then January came and went. 

It 1 'e iruary men began to breathe more easily 
no news, they said, was good news, for if the 
prospect were not favorable the envoys would 
nave found some way of letting it be known. 

I came. On the 4th, Adams received 

oespatches covering events up to the first of the 
year. A hasty examination showed that they 
were unfavorable. Without waiting for a full 

ans ation, he .sent, on the next day, a message 

ongress giving an indication of what might 
be expected. ° 

strengthened in a striking 
at' ^he war party. Pickering, 

1 i '"anted an 

hv ^ tleclaration, and was only restrained 

flnnrr/l^ ^^gumcnt that such a step would cn- 
g r the lives of our commissioners still in 
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France. Bui Adams remained self-possessed. To 
ask for a bribe, and otherwise lo insult our rep- 
resentatives, was highly humiliating, but it rdo- 
laied no interest in whose behalf a weak nation 
would be warranted in beginning a burdensome 
war. It was for us, and so Adams thought, to 
wait for France to declare the war, and to accept 
it as a brave people, if she chose to bring it on. 

In the mean time, we ought to be preparing Iot 
hostilities. In these views Adams was supported 
by Hamilton, who was in close touch to mod- 
erate the spirit of the cabinet. 

Congress and the country were deeply itn- 
pressed by the turn affairs had taken. The Yea- 
eralists pressed confidently for additions to the 
navy and army, and the Republicans were in 
terror lest in the excitement of the moment the 
Federalists should get all they wanted. Jefferson 
proposed to adjourn till passions were cooled, 
but his voice was not heard above the commo- 
tion. Adams’s recommendations he called an 
■‘insane message.” Then the Republicans Jal- 
lenged the correctness of the message, and in- 
gress asked to see the correspondence. Adams 
complied on April S. withholding only the names 
of the agents who had dealt with the 
which he substituted the letters X. Y. and Z- 
Even the Federalists, when all was reveale^were 
astonished at the insulting conduct of Talley- 
rand. They voted to publish the whole cor- 
respondence. and soon the country was ma flame 
of indignation comparable only to that which 
had greeted the Jay treaty. Adams had 
the affair rviih ability and temper, and the peo- 
ple recognized it. In one ol hi, message, to Con- 
fess he said, "I will never send 
to France without assurances that he will be r 
ceived, respected, and honored a, she represenla- 
tive of a free, powerful, and independent na^ 
tion." This sentiment exactly expressed the 
feeling, of the country. In Congress the snodep 
ares came to hi, support, and both 
safely committed to any policy 
he would recommend. The Repubheans beome 
discouraged, and some of them werst to there 
home, in order so do what ihey “old m r^st 
the tide ol Federalism that wa, sweeping over 

the land. 97 

Twenty act, were passed betwees. March 27 
and July 16, 1798, for strengthening 
defeme. One of them established a “-7 

SZf-tlSmg “IlveT-h vessel, ansi 


ten galleys. Adams had already removed the 
restriction on the arming of merchant vessels; 
and Congress now gave them the right to defend 
themselves, and empowered the president to 
allow the national ships to take French vessels 
which interfered with our commerce. Under 
these rules it was possible for United States ships 
to take French privateers and even vessels of 
war without a formal declaration of war. Con- 
gress also, to the great joy of many Federalists, 
on July 7, 1798, repealed the existing treaties 
with France. No longer were we bound by treaty 
in a defensive alliance with a European power. 

Among measures of defence were bills to en- 
large the army. A new regiment of artillery was 
authorized, and the president was given au- 
thority to enlist for three years ten thousand 
volunteers. Hamilton had hoped that the num- 
ber would be twenty thousand; but the antipa- 
thy for a permanent army was so great that his 
plans could net be realized. 

The ships of the new navy were soon at sea. 
In December they numbered fourteen men-of- 
war properly armed, and eight converted mer- 
chant-men. Some of them were small, but most 
of them were fast and well manned. They were 
well able to deal with the French privateers: and 
the frigates, the pride of the fleet, showed that 
ihcy could meet successfully ships of equal size 
from the French navy. Squadrons were stationed 
in the West Indies, where our commerce suf- 
fered most, with orders to seize privateers wher- 
ever found. 

While on this service the Constellation, com- 
manded by Captain Thomas Truxton. fell in 
with the French frigate L’Insurgente on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1799. Truxton gave chase boldly: the 
Frenchman tried to escape, but finding that im- 
possible. came to, raised the tricolor, and offered 
battle. The Constellation outraanceuvred the 
L’Insurgente, kept her in an unfavorable posi- 
tion. and after a hot fight of an hour and a 
quarter forced her to surrender. The French 
capuin was under orders not to fire on the 
American flag, and had avoided the fight as 
long as possible. When he came aboard the Con- 
stellation he cried: “Why have you fired on the 
national flag? Our two nations are at peace.” 
But Truxton only replied, “You are my pris- 
oner.” The American people received the news 
with great satisfaction. The L’Insurgente had 
made many annoying seizures of American mer- 
chant-men. and it was good to think that ven- 
geance had been satisfied. 

Other engagements followed this. In February, 
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1800, the Constellation fought a drawn battle 
with the French ship La Vengeance, of slightly 
superior size; in October, 1800, the Boston cap- 
tured the Berceau, and in the same year Lieu- 
tenant Isaac Hull daringly cut a handsome new 
privateer out of a port in Santo Domingo. This 
period of retaliation lasted for two and a half 
years and cost France eighty-four vessels, most 
of which tvere privateers. The part taken in 
it by our navy was very creditable. It aroused 
enthusiasm at home and won respect abroad. 
The patience with which France bore our sharp 
resistance shows how little she was inclined to 
war. . . . 

When the envoys met in Paris a change had 
occurred in the French government. The strong 
hand and wise head of Napoleon had replaced 
the corrupt and foolish Directory. The policy 
of nursing a French interest in America, which 
for seven years had been follotved by Republican 
leaders in Paris, was now abandoned. The re- 
lations between the two nations were put upon 
the grounds of national dignity and national in- 
terests. No trouble was discovered in making 
such an agreement as secured neutrality and 
reasonable protection to commerce. When Davie 
returned late in 1800 with the completed treaty 


he was received with satisfaction. The Republi- 
cans were pleased because it brought assurances 
of peace tvith France. The Federalists found in 
it the consolation that the old treaties of 1778 
were superseded. It was, in fact, a blessing that 
we had peace, and that we were no longer bound 
to another nation by so embarrassing an arrange- 
ment as our old French alliance; but the repeal 
of the old treaty cost us the spoliation claims, 
for Napoleon insisted that both should stand or 
fall together. The Senate hesitated: it ratified 
for eight years, and reserv'ed our right to indem- 
nity; but the matter was prolonged till the Fed- 
eralists were out of office, and December 19, 
1801, the treaty was ratified with indemnity left 
out. The claims have never been paid by 
France. 

As for Adams, he probably saved the countiy 
from tvar, and possibly from a train of interna- 
tional dissensions through the machinations of 
Hamilton. He thought tliat this was his best 
public service, and long aftenvards said that he 
desired no other epitaph than this: “Here lies 
John Adams, who took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of peace with France in the year 
1800." ’ 


IV 

7he Alien and Sedition Acts 

The bitter anti-Federaust attacks made by foreiencrs nnri ui- 
difficulties with France prompted the FederaUsts to^a .K ^ Republicans during the 
One ,„e „i„ pnnpnL It U,e If ."Si fa. n" ““ "'f 

reaction to this legislation was expressed in the VirHniaTnd F T' 

Professor John Spencer Bassett has discussed these acts in ht 

System.^ ” book. The Federalist 


^Vhile the ATTE-vnoN of the public was so 
argely directed, in the years 1797 and 1798, to 
warlike measures, purely political affairs of much 
happening. The predominance 
of the Federalists in Congress and in the country 
suggested to the leaders of the party that they 

0 John Sf>en«r Bassett. The Federalist System (New 

IW ■ iVh" 1900). pp. 252-260. CopjTight. 

Harper Brothers. Copmeht. 1934 bv 
Lwclltn Bassett, Used by permission of the publisher. 


^ they pleased. It was a tempta 

v;oi!i ^ which the wisest of then 

in tu u &o''e*‘nment should bi 

for th capable classes might not- 

history of the new gov 
^Tth- operation. To those wh( 

hart tt, ^ It seemed also that never befon 
the itnn^ ^ the operation o 

profaneU^deL^JnL?^To^'‘'l°®"''''‘ 

, ouncea. To make matters worse 
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much of the abuse was uttered by foreigners, 
and since war with France was imminent it was 
concluded that these aliens were but agents of 
that nation. Most of the nations of the world 
had laws against seditious libels, and England m 
1793 had made severe restriction in that respect. 

It was arguments like these svhich induced the 
Federalists to conclude that the government 
ought to restrict the political activity of aliens 
and to punish the ranters svho made false charges 
and who intended to degrade in public opinion 
the highest ofilcers in the land. ... 

To people svho had been accustoined to the 
formal dignity of colonial and Revolutionary gov- 
ernment, the crude campaigning of the day was 
very distasteful. It was an offence that a numlxr 
of the most active pamphleteers were men who 
had recently come to America, some of them 
being Frenchmen, as Colloi and Volney. 
some others were Englishmen who had l«en 
forced to leave England on account of their 
republicanism. Of the latter were 
Thomas Cooper. ^Vilham Cobbeit, and the elder 
Gales. That such men. aliens as they were, 
should be converted in the twinkling of an eye 
into champions ol American liberty ® 

little too much for those who remembered the 
sacrifices of the Revolution. 

A still more glaring offence was the great ex 
travagance of partisan denunciation. About si 
weeks before the passage of the sedition act, 

Chief-Justice McKean, of Pennsylvania, an ar- 
dent Republican, described this abuse in 
charge m the case against Cobbect as follows^ 

‘•Every one who has in him the sentiments ^ 
either a Christian or a gentleman, cannot but l>e 
highly offended at the envenomed scurrility tna 
has raged in pamphlets and newspapers, printed 
in Philadelphia tor several years 
that libelling has become a kind of 
crime, and distinguishes us not on y rom _ _ 
the states around us, but from the whole cm- 
lized world Our satire has been 
ribaldry and Billingsgate: the contest has ^n. 
who could cal! names m the greatest 
phrases, who could mangle the greates n 
of characters; or who could excel in 
tude and virulence ol their hes. Hence 
of families has been stained: the ug . ^ 
rendered cheap and vile in the sight o ^ 
pie, and the greatest services and virtue • 

It was the Federalists who undertook * ? 

matters by law, and in doing so tiey 
injustice far beyond the limits reached ^ me 
scribblers. They decided to deal with th p 
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cal aliens and to stop the publication of seditious 
libels Three principal measures grew out of 
this determination. 

First they took up the question of naturaliza- 
uon. A law of 1795 had given this privilege to 
aliens resident in the country for five years. 
Some of the Federalists would have withdrawn 
the process altogether: but the Constitution used 
such words in giving Congress the power that it 
was doubtful if such a position could be main- 
uined. The best they could do, therefore, was 
to fix the requirement at a long term. It was 
enacted on June 18. 1798, that lourieen years of 
residence and a declaration of intention five 
years before the application should be necessary 
to naturalization; but the law was not to apply 
to those who had already arrived in the country. 
This diastic law was repealed in 1802. when the 
old law ot 1795 was essentially reenacted. 

The law was passed while the country was in 
a ferment of excitement over the publication of 
the X, Y. Z papers. Just as it was finally ap- 
proved. Marshall arrived trom France wiili his 
hands filled with the fuel for a great popular 
confiacration, and declaring that France would 
soon announce war. The Fcderalisu felt strong 
enough for anything, and they proceeded to de- 
vise a means of dealing with the objectionable 
aliens already in the country. Two laws were 
passed, one applying to aliens in time of peace, 
and one to enemy aliens m time of war. By die 
former the president was given the power to 
order out ol ihe country any alien whom he 
thought dangerous to the public peace or whom 
he had reasonalile grounds to suspect of plotting 
against the government. 11 an alien did not obey 
the law he might be imprisoned for three years, 
and if he returned alter leaving he was to be 
imprisoned at the will of the president. The 
enemy alien act gave the president the povver 
in a state of war to arrest, imprison, and banish 
all enemy aliens whom he might think danger- 
ous The worst fealurc of tlttse laws was the e\ 
tent of the power that they left to the president. 
•The poor aliens," as the Republicans called 
them, were placed at his-mercy; but since they 
could have no standing in the courts, it was 
necessary to create some authority for the en- 
foiccinent of the law. and Congress considered 
that the president, through his marshals, could 
best execute it. Like the sedition law, it was 
a temporary measure, passed in view of the ex- 
pected war: and in its own terms was limited 
to two years duration. Many Frenchmen left the 
country in anticipation of the law; and we may 
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believe that it was chiefly planned in lerrorem, 
for in not a single case was it applied. 

The sedition act, which was carried through 
Congress a little behind the alien acts, was in- 
tended to deal with citizens who too severely 
criticised the government. Like the alien acts, 
it originated in the Senate, where Federalism 
was most rampant. In its original form it was 
made illegal to justify the present attitude of 
France, or to imply that the administration 
acted contrary to the Constitution or to the lib- 
erties and happiness of tlie people. Twelve out 
of a possible thirty-two senators voted for this 
feature of the bill. In its final shape it was made 
a high misdemeanor “unlawfully to combine 
and conspire" in order to oppose the legal meas- 
ures of the government, or in order to prevent 
a federal officer from executing his office, or 
with such purpose "to commit, advise, or at- 
tempt to procure any insurrection, riot, or un- 
lawful assembly, or combination.” The penalty 
was to be a fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars and imprisonment not exceeding five 
years. To publish a false or malicious writing 
against the government of the United States, the 
president, or Congress, with the purpose of stir- 
ring up hatred or resistance against them, or 
to incite any foreign nation to war against the 
United States, was made a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine of not more than two thousand dol- 


lars and imprisonment not longer than two 
years. The accused was allowed the benefit of 
trial, and the majority consented with reluctance 
to allow him to prove the truth of the words 
charged as seditious. The latter concession, how- 
ever, was largely nullified by the fact that he 
could not prove his charges without going into 
an elaborate investigation of the conduct of 
the officials, and also by the fact that he could 
not summon the high officers of the government 
for witnesses or demand public documents. 

Of all the Federalist leaders, only Marshall 
opposed these bills openly. His legal mind could 
not approve this violation of natural rights, an 
attitude for which he was soundly denounced 
by the New England Federalists. Cabot thought 
he had much to learn about practical govern- 
ment, and Goodhue said that he had degraded 
himself. Marshall had already begun to separate 
from this extreme wing of his party. 

The Republicans held that the sedition law 
was unconstitutional because the federal courts 
had jurisdiction over those crimes only which 
were mentioned in the Constitution; they de- 
clared that these courts had by the Constitution 
no common-law jurisdiction, and they thought 
that this attempt to assume one was a danger- 
ous advance in consolidating the federal govern- 
ment. 



Chapter Seven 

Jeffersonian Republicanism 



Thomas Jefferson 


favored policies which would preserve a United 
States consisting mostly ot freehold fanners, but 
even during his administration industrialitation 
gained a firm foothold. 

The so-called Revolution of 1800 was little 
more than a transfer ot the government from 
the hands of the commercial and financial groups 
to Uiose of upper class agrarians. None the less. 
Jctterson and his party had widespread support 
among the common people of his day, particu- 
larly the farmers. His agrarian philosophy, which 
emphasiied the virtues of an agricultural econ- 
omy. was popular among all classes of farmers 
whether they svere backwoodsmen or the owners 
of laige southern plantations. 

While Jeifenon did not reverse the policies 
of the Federalists, national powers were used 
more sparingly during his administrations. The 
Alien and Sedition Acts were allowed to die, 
Hamilton's lax on whiskey was repealed, econ- 
omy in government was enforced, and an attempt 
was made to curb the powers of the federal 
courts. Official social life in the nation's capital 
also became more informal and democratic. 
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The election or Thomas JErrEESoN to the 
presidency in ISOO did not represent a revolu- 
tion, or even a radical change, as JefTerson i 
to believe in later years. The Virginia Rept.^ 
lican did, indeed, difter markedly Itom 1 c c 

alists, represented by Hamilton and Jo n a , 

in political, social, and economic views. 
theories were one thing, his practice some 

Jefferson made little effort to upset the 
alist structure constructed by Hamilton and h.s 
friends. He did not attack P™P"‘y ‘’“"I' 
tions for voting and office holding. « 
attempt to desfroy the First United Sta.« Bank 
which he had opposed so vigorous y a 
before. And although he distrust^ a st^g 
centralized government advocate y . 

erali..., JcllSon did little to check the 
centraUtation. Hamilton had favored 
put into elfect, policies which would “ 

merchants, moneylenders, and o " P ^ 
lives of the upper economic -rder.^ He bvo^ 

industrialization as a mean, 
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I 

7he Political Thought of Thomas Jefferson 

Although Jefferson was less democratic in practice than in theory, it is important 
o know what he bdteved. Few men of his day possessed such intel7ectual powJr He 
harse'rvedt'a'Trs-sf Philosophers, and his ideas, so clearly'^expr^sed, 

philosophy which has had such a marked influence on Zerican politrcluZ 


The central figure in the early democratic move- 
ment in America was Thomas Jefferson. He came 
into prominence as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, was the unquestioned leader of 
the Republican party, and furnished the politi- 
cal doctrines which were widely accepted during 
his life and canonized after his death His 
theories were not combined in any single trea- 
tise, but were stated in numerous pamphlets and 
official documents and in voluminous corre- 
spondence with friends in America and in 
France. His influence was exerted mainly on 

oisard their institutions, and less on the institu- 
tions themselves. His fundamental political 
principles w-ere trust in the people and a^ipathy 
to strong government. These principles were 
somewhat contradictor)-, since ‘the ^owth Tf 
democracy, with its confidence in the capacity of 
the masses, ed the people to demand a consLt 
extension of governmental activities. Jefferson's 
demand that government should be government 
for the people was converted into a demand of 
go\ eminent by the people. His fear that gov- 
ernment might deprive them of their liberty 
r\as replaced by a determination to make gov- 
ernment .serse and promote their interfsti 

tlie hands of a few; James \Vilson favored a 
strong government resting on a broad basis of 
popular consent; Jefferson desired as little gov- 
ernment as possible, but believed in popZr 
control over such government. ^ ^ 

Jefferson was by nature a radical and a re- 
former. In his own state he attacked the aristo- 
cratic system of entail and primogeniture aid 

Thought (Ncu- York; Tii. Ccnmry^C^'"l^"o; 

201. Used by penaiMion of -'ppIell-CemuZcrofu, 


opposed the established church; he drew up an 
elaborate plan for a public-school system, and 
prepared a civil and criminal code in which 
t e severe penalties of the older law were abol- 
ished, he opposed slaveiy- and prepared a vision- 
ap- scheme of negro colonization. Many of his 
ideas and plans, in advance of the times, were 
gradually adopted. His abiding faith in the 
peat mass of the people, and in the possi- 
ility of national progress, was the secret of 
his success as a great political leader, since it 
placed him in sympathy with the rising tide of 
popular desire and with the tendency of the 
times. Jefferson’s ideas were not original. He 
a mined that he did not aim “to find out new 
arguments nev-er before thought 
o , ut that his doctrines were intended to be 
an expression of the American mind.” They 
o ov\e a line of thought already marked out 
urmg the English revolution by Sidney and 
F*" fV Jefferson recommended when 

pkecl tor advice on political literature. For the 
ree p lilosophers, Jefferson had a low opinion. 

, e re erred to Plato’s writings as worthless 
jargoiL He had little admiration for Montes- 
quieu, because of his praise of the English system 

h: Rights of Man he valued 

’’^sidence in France during the years 
hrMi -‘ ^ of revolution was brewing and 

idpac"M important influence on his 

mnw ^ been a leader in the revolutionary- 
enini^^^V" and had proclaimed the 

efforts ' He sympathized with the 

nized Mm^ ^ French people, and they "recog- 
think-pr ^ themselves, a speculative 

of mankind, a 

LmZ7°- doctrines of political free- 

Dounder 7 theories of government, a pro- 
o vague but imposing generalizations. 
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a condcmner of ihe fctiers of practicability — 
in a Aiord. by the slang of that day. a phil^ 
phcr'; and they UV.cd him accordingly. 
son's ideas show the impress of French mfluenw. 
especially in his preference of 
commerce, in his belief in the s-aluc o pen 
resolutions, and in his interpretation of the 
tlieory of social contract. , i • „ 

jeiferson accepted the prevalent belief in a 
Slate of nature, human equality, natural rig^s. 
gosernment based upon contract. 
eigniy. and the right of revolution. He le 
in creating the compact by which ctvi 
was formed, men did not give up any of th^ 
natural rights, but that they thereby ren^ 
them secure. It was the duty of the state to en^ 
force the natural rights of its cititens. u 
lake any of Uiem away. The state 
its activity to presenting any one from 
ing upon the rights of others, and to^ Ajjfver 
cate of dispute. Jefferson was a 
in the policy of laissez-faire. He s ^ ^ 

seau's rLantic view of the state of 
was inclined to believe that the first $ • 

without government, "'as most desir . 

»er= not too hrgo. He b''-'"'* 

Indians, tvho lived n* " 

happier than thote tvho lived under the Eurtv 

pean monarchs. he an 

Moreover, the social contract should 
actual and historical basis for the . . 

merely a philosophical Seir 

ity. The member, ol the .tate *<>“W f" 
actual consent, and the the^fe of the 

should be sacredly „p„sed 

people. To accomplish this, Jen •• _i 
two methods; resolution and Pf”° j g^y- 

of the asreemen. Jederson d,d notj^ew 

ernment as something sacred and aw 
cism. He conceived oeople. but 

a posver outside of and above P j capac- 
as the people itself acting possible dif- 

ity. This necessitated f educated 

fusion of posver among a progre»^ ^ 

body of citirens, so that th ,j,e filter 

democracy might be on their 

of public opinion. A r freedom. In- 
rulers was the only practice o£ 

stead of abandoning the r 

clecuo„eer.„g-;and^ve„=ra™g^^^^^^^ 

former choice, as tne r _-„oie to an uni- 

ferson wished to arouse P. ^ Jefferson 

versal attention to the worship of the Con- 

did not share in the g^owi g ^^mioos with 

stitution. He did not "look at consutu _ 


sanctimonious reverence and deem them like 
the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be 
touched.” He believed that if the government 
failed to serve its proper purpose it should be 
overUirown. by revolution if necessary. He 
argued that rebellion is a medicine necessary to 
the hcaltli of government, and that republics 
should not be too severe m their treatment of 
rebellions, lest tlie free spirit of the people be 
crushed. It was better for the people to take 
up arms lor their rights than to submit umc y 
to oppression. "God forbid." he said, in speak- 
mc ot bhays's Rebellion, "that we should ever be 
twenty years without such a rebellion." He be- 
lieved that it was necessary that "the tree of 
liberty must be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots and tyrants.” 

While revolution kept alive the free spirit of 
the people, nevertheless it acted through illegal 
chunmU, and sva, bast suiltd to annnm'l 
a tvranmeal govensment. In republics, JcHerscm 
believed dial it was possible to orgamee die 
government so as to male iegat provision for 
ieriodlcal renewal ol die contract. This could 
^ done by holding Irequent constitutional con- 
venlions lor the purpose ol reconsidering the 
organic law ol Che state and submitting pro- 
posals lor change lo the people. In this way 
[he consent ol the people to the government 
under which they lived could be actually given. 
He estimated that an interval of nineteen years 
was the proper period for which a constitution 
or law might be considered the will of the 
community, and that no society could make any 
rule or contract binding for a longer time. At the 
end of that period there should be an oppor- 
lanity for revision. Jefferson believed that each 
generation should live under its own laws, and 
That as conditions changed, governmental insti- 
tutions should be changed, and the consent of 
the governed be given anew. He opposed 
Madison’s doctrine that the living owe a debt 
to the dead and give a "tacit consent" to the 
system founded by their ancestors. He be- 
lieved that the living and not the dead should 
rule and supported the principle that laws made 
by the legislature, rather than the Constitution, 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court, should be 
the final authority. The idea of a "frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles" was often 
expressed. . • , 

Jefferson viewed monarchy and the principle 
ot hereditary rule with an abhorrence almost 
equal to that of Paine. He declared that “no 
race of kings has ever presented above one man 
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oi common sense in twenty generations.” His 
avonte mode of attack upon his opponents was 
to accuse them of being monarchists. While 
Jefferson was generally regarded as the champion 
of human equality, because of his famous \ll 
men are created equal,” he was not a believer in 
the absolute equality of all men. He attacked 
bitterly the doctrine of John Adams that the 
people are divided into "gentlemen” and 
simple men, and that the former should rule 
Jefferson believed in a “natural aristocracy ” but 
believed that it should be based upon virme and 
talent not upon birth and wealth. He believed 
that form of government is the best which nro- 

jeiterson laid great stress on the nrinr:,.ti c 
majority rule. He defined a republk a^"? 
crnment by the citirens in m ^ ^ 

peal but to force.” He believed 
within their reach and competence th^ 
should act in person, in others thro^h"'"'*'"* 
sentatives chosen and removable by them'^r"' 
his first inaugural address he laid doivn S F" 
ciples which he believed shoi.lH T P'‘‘"' 
dcmocnc,. The.= incS/ Uni®" * 

poopk; ,I,= „,e of Z 2 o A, Z”" 
tion of the guaraniies of civil libcrtv — f* 
freedom ol religion, freedom of the press Th 
corpus, and trial by jury the ..n! ^ ’ 

tlie military to the ciJil^mh - 
cal administration. He believed^harl‘'“"°"’‘’ 
government must depend unnn .n 

of public education aS C ,V 
If government rests upon public on°''"""’''"‘- 
opinion must be intelHgenfand inr"'°"i’ 
once said that he prefei^ed ne^. mformed. He 
government to government svirh ''’“hout 
He favored local ^ "esvspapers. 

like Of «„,„,i,.0^„''foA;'a"'“o7„f 

crnment. Strong and vigorLs lo^l 
would give the people an “^=*“*orities 

part in person and would sen^e 37^'! 
despotic tendencies of a strong centtraurr 
A. an intellectual theorist TeJSon 
sympathy with the conservat si of T. ^ 

or with the doctrine of judicS “cl's; ^r^h" 
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ol common sense in twenty generations.” His 
favorite mode of attack upon his opponents was 
to accuse them of being monarchists. While 
Jefferson was generally regarded as the champion 
of human equality, because of his famous "all 
men are created equal,” he was not a believer in 
the absolute equality of all men. He attacked 
bitterly die doctrine of John Adams that the 
people are divided into “gentlemen" and 
“simple men,” and that the former should rule. 
Jefferson believed in a "natural aristocracy," but 
believed that it should be based upon virtue and 
talent, not upon birth and wealth. He believed 
"that form of government is the best which pro- 
vides the most effectively for a pure selection of 
these natural aristoi into the offices of govern- 
ment”; but he believed that these natural rulers 


should be chosen by popular election, through 
the free choice of an intelligent citizen body. 

Jefferson laid great stress on the principle of 
majority rule. He defined a republic as “a gov- 
ernment by the citizens in mass, acting directly 
and personally, according to rules established by 
the majority.” Again he wrote: "Absolute ac- 
quiescence in the rule of the majority, the vital 
principle of republics from which there is no ap- 
peal but to force.” He believed that in affairs 
within their reach and competence the citizens 
should act in person, in others, through repre- 
sentatives chosen and removable by them. In 
his first inaugural address he laid down the prin- 
ciples which he believed should obtain in a 
democracy. These included equal and exact jus- 
tice; jealous care of the right of election by the 
people; the rule of the majority; the preserva- 
tion of the guaranties of civil liberty such as 

freedom of religion, freedom of the press, habeas 
corpus, and trial by jury; the subordination of 
the military to the civil authority; and economi- 
cal administration. He believed that democratic 


government must depend upon the "two hooks” 
of public education and local self-government. 
If government rests upon public opinion, that 
opinion must be intelligent and informed. He 
once said tliat he preferred newspapers without 
government to government without newspapers. 
He favored IogiI government because of his dis- 
like of centralized authority and of strong gov- 
enunent. Strong and vigorous local authorities 
sou gne the people an opportunity to take 
part m person and tvould serse as checks on the 
despotic tendencies of a strong central authority. 
As an intellectual Uieorist. Jefferson had nc 
s>mpathy with the consen-atism of the lasswen 
or with the doctrine of judicial checks on the 


popular will. He had no veneration for the 
ancient common law of England, believing that 
it should be purged of outgrown elements and 
imbued with democratic sympathies. "Black- 
stone and Hume,” he wrote, “have made Tories 
of those young Americans whose native feel- 
ings of independence do not place them above 
wily sophistries.” In his later years, his fear of 
judicial encroachment grew acute and his %vrit- 
ings display an outspoken hatred of the federal 
judiciary. As he saw Chief Justice Marshall nul- 
lifying popular will by judicial interpretation, 
he wrote: “The great object of my fear is the 
federal judiciary.” "It is a very dangerous doc- 
trine to consider the judges as the ultimate ar- 
biters of all constitutional questions. It is one 
which would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy.” 

Jefferson associated a large standing army with 
monarchical power, and feared that it might be- 
come an instrument of oppression. Its cost was 
also contrary to his policy of governmental econ- 
omy. He held that, in a free state, authority 
should rest upon public confidence and consent, 
not upon force; and that a well-trained militia 
was sufficient for defense. In general, Jefferson 
believed in the self-governing capacity of the 
mass of the people; and had a strong suspicion 
of government, especially if controlled by the 
few. He had confidence in the soundness of 
popular judgment and was hopeful of the future 
of democratic institutions. He believed that 
economic conditions in America favored democ- 
racy because the ownership of property, espe- 
cially in land, was widespread. He was convinced 
that the failure to establish democracy in the 
European revolutions was due to the ignorance 
and turbulence of the mobs in the cities, and 
hoped that America would remain agricultural 
in order that it might remain soundly demo- 
cratic. He believed that immigration should 
be restricted to stocks that could easily be as- 
similated, and that overpopulation should be 
avoided. Jefferson did not inquire deeply into 
the nature of the state or its forms of organiza- 
tion. His great work was to crystallize the grow- 
ing democratic sentiment, to interpret popular 
feelings, and to give vivid statement to ideas that 
were rapidly becoming powerful. His ideas were 
in many respects in advance of his political 
practices, especially after his party came into 
power, but they gave a decided stimulus to the 
realization of democratic principles a generation 
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Jejferson's 'Views on Industry and Agriculture 

Jefferson believed that there was a dose telaciotiship between political democracy and 
public morals, and a society in which free fanners were predominant. He did not favor 
public policies which favored manufacturing, espedally if they operated to the disad- 
vantage of agriculture. In his Notes On The State of f7rginia VTitten in 1781, Jefferson 
presented his views on the virtues of agriculture and the dangers of manufacturing.® 
He later modified his economic position by supporting moderate industrial development, 
but he aUvays remained friendly toward an economy in which independent farmers 
would predominate. 


We never had an interior, trade of any impor- 
tance. Our exterior commerce has suffered very 
much from the beginning of the present contest. 
During this time we have manufactured within 
our families the most necessary articles of cloath- 
ing. Those of cotton will bear some comparison 
with the same Itinds of manufacture in Europe; 
but those of wool. Rax and hemp are very coarse, 
unsightly, and unpleasant; and such is our at- 
tachment to agriculture, and such our preference 
for foreign manufactures, that be it wise or un- 
wise, our people will certainly return as soon as 
they can, to the raising raw materials, and ex- 
changing them for finer manuUciures than they 
are able to execute themselves. 

The political economists of Europe have es- 
tablished it as a principle, that every State 
should endeavour to manufacture for itself; and 
this principle, lilte many others, we transfer to 
America, without calculating the difference of 
circumstance which should often produce a dif- 
ference of result. In Europe the lands are either 
cultivated, or locked up against the cultivator. 
Manufacture must therefore be resorted to, of 
jpAT rJ cboiriv ro the au^iu 

of their people. But we have an immensity of 
land courting the industry of the husbandman. 
Is it best then that all our citizens should be 
employed in its improvement, or fhar one half 
should be called off from that to exercise manu- 
factures and handicraft arts for the other? Those 
who labour in the earth are the chosen people 
of God, if ever he had a chosen people, whose 
breasts he has made his peculiar deposit for sub- 
stantial and genuine virtue. It is the focus in 

? Thomas JcffMSon, Notes On The State oj Virpnia, 
Paul L. Ford. ed. (Brooklyn, New York. 1894), pp. 202- 
203. 


which he keeps alive that sacred fire, which 
otherwise might escape from the face of the 
earth. Corruption of morals in the mass of cul- 
tivators is a phaenomenon of which no age nor 
nation has furnished an example. It is the mark 
set on those, who not looking up to heaven, to 
iheir own soil and industry, as does the husband- 
man, for their subsistence, depend for it on 
casualties and caprice of customers. Dependance 
begets subservience and venality, suffocates the 
germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools for the de- 
signs of ambition. This, the natural progress 
and consequence of the arts, has sometimes per- 
haps been retarded b}' accidental circumstances; 
but, generally speaking the proportion which 
the aggregate ol the other classes of citizens bears 
in any state to that of its husbandmen, is the 
proportion of its unsound to its healthy parts, 
and is a good enough barometer whereby to meas- 
ure its degree of corruption. ^Vhile we have 
land to labour then, let us never wish to see our 
citizens occupied at a workbench, or twirling a 
distaff. Carpenters, masons, smiths, are wanting 
in husbandry; but, for the general operations ot 
xoanuCaccure. let our work-shqos remain in 
Europe. It is better to carry provisions and 
materials to workmen there, than bring them to 
the provisions and materials, and with them 
their manners and principles. The loss by the 
transportation of commodities across the Atlan- 
tic will be made up in happiness and perma- 
nence of government. The mobs of great cities 
add just so much to the support of pure govern- 
ment. as sores do to the strength of the human 
body. It is the manners and spirit of a people 
which preserve a republic in vigour. A degen- 
eracy in these is a canker which soon eats to the 
heart of its laws and constitution. 
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!The Kepuhlicans Come to Power 

Thomas Jefferson considered his elevation to the presidency a revolution as real as 
that of 1776. To him, his election represented the growing power of democracy and 
republicanism against the monarchical tendencies of the Federalists. No one has yet 
surpassed Henry Adams in telling the story of Jefferson’s inauguration. He describes 
Jefferson, his associates, and the ideas and ideals expressed by the new president with 
an insight and clarity seldom achieved in historical writing. To read Adams’ account of 
"The Inauguration” in his History of the United States is the next best thing to having 
been in Washington on March 4, 1801.^ 


The man who mounted the steps of the Capitol, 
March 4, 1801, to claim the place of an equal 
between Pitt and Bonaparte, possessed a char- 
acter which showed itself in acts; but person and 
manner can be known only by contemporaries, 
and the liveliest description was worth less than 
a moment of personal contact. Jefferson was 
very tall, six feet two-and-a-half inches in height; 
sandy-complexioned; shy in manner, seeming 
cold; awkward in attitude, and with little in 
his bearing that suggested command. Senator 
Maclay of Pennsylvania described him in 1790, 
when he had returned from France to become 
ScCTctary of State, and appeared before a Com- 
mittee of the Senate to answer questions about 
foreign relations. 

Jefferson is a slender man [wrote the Senator]; has 
rather the air of stiffness in his manner. His clothes 
seem too small for him. He sits in a lounging manner, 
on one hip commonly, and with one of his shoulders 
elevated much above the other. His face had a sunny 
aspect. His u’hole figure has a loose, shackling air. He 
had a rambling, vacant look, and nothing ol that firm 
collected deportment which I expected would dignify 
the presence of a secretary or minister. I looked for 
gravity, but a haxiiy of manner seemed shed about 
him. He spoke almost without ceasing; but even his 
discourse partook of his personal demeanor. It was 
loose and rambling; and yet he scattered information 
wherever he went, and some even brilliant sentiments 
sparkled from him. 

Maclay was one of the earliest members of the 

SHcniy Adams. Uittory of the United Stales of 
America (Sew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 18901 I 
pp. 185-217. 


Republican Party, and his description was not 
unfriendly. Augustus Foster, Secretary of the 
British Legation, described Jefferson as he ap- 
peared in 1804: 

He was a tall man, with a very red freckled face, 
and gray neglected hair; his manners good-natured, 
frank, and rather friendly, though he had somewhat 
of a cynical expression of countenance. He wore a 
blue coat, a thick gray-colored hairy waistcoat, with a 
red under-waistcoat lapped over it, green velveteen 
breeches with pearl buttons, yam stockings, and slip- 
pers down at the heels — his appearance being very 
much like that of a tall, large-boned farmer. . . . 

For eight years this tall, loosely built, some- 
what stiff figure, in red waistcoat and yam stock- 
ings, slippers down at the heel, and clothes that 
seemed too small for him, may be imagined as 
Senator Maclay described him, sitting on one 
hip, with one shoulder high above the other, 
talking almost without ceasing to his visitors at 
the White House. His skin was thin, peeling 
from his face on exposure to the sun, and giv- 
ing it a tettered appearance. This sandy face, 
with hazel eyes and sunny aspect; this loose, 
shackling person; this rambling and often bril- 
liant conversation, belonged to the controlling 
influences of American history, more necessary 
to the story than three-fourths of the official 
papers, which only hid the truth. Jefferson’s 
personality during these eight years appeared to 
be the Government, and impressed itself, like 
that of Bonaparte, although by a different proc- 
ess. on the mind of the nation. In the village 
simplicity of Washington he was more than a 
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king, for he Avas alone in social as well as in po- 
litical preeminence. Except the British Ela- 
tion, no house in ^Va5hington svas open to 
general society; the whole mass of politicians, 
even the Federalists, were dependent on Jefler- 
son and "The Palace" for amusement; and if 
they refused to go there, they "lived like bears, 
brutalized and stupefied." 

Jefferson showed his powers at ilicir best in his 
own house, ivhere among friends as genial and 
cheerful as himself his ideas could flow freely 
and could be discussed with sympathy. Such 
were the men with svhom lie surrounded him- 
self by choice, and none but such were invited 
to enter his Cabinet. First and oldest of his 
political associates was James Madison, about to 
become Secretary of State, svhose character also 
described itself, and svhose personality was as 
distinct as that of his chief. A small man, quiet, 
somewhat precise in manner, pleasant, fond of 
conversation, with a certain mixture of ease and 
dignity in his address, Madison had not so much 
as Jelferson of the commanding attitude which 
imposed respect on the world. . . . 

The third aristocrat in this democratic trium- 
virate was Albert Gallatin, marked by circum- 
stances even more than by the President's choice 
for the post of Secretary of the Treasury. Like 
the President and the Secretary of State, Gallatin 
was born and bred a gentleman; in person and 
manners he was well fitted for the Cabinet table 
over which Jefferson presided. Gallatin pos- 
sessed the personal force which was somewhat 
lacking in his two friends. HU appearance im- 
pressed bystanders with a seme of strength. His 
complexion was dark; his eyes were hazel and 
full of expression; his hair black, and like Madi- 
son he was becoming bald. From long experience, 
at first among the Democrats of western Pennsyl- 
vania. and afterward as a leader in the House of 
JIcfpresif(icacr«ev, I'w Aa-d iVwl* jW tfA/ivewr in desi- 
ing with men His long prominent nose and 
lofty forehead showed character, and his eyes 
expressed humor. A slight foreign accent be- 
trayed his Genevan origin. Gallatin was also 
one of the best talkers in America, and perhaps 
the best-informed man in the country; for his 
laborious mind had studied America with in- 
finite care, and he retained so much knowledge 
of European affairs as to fit him equally for the 
State Department or the Treasury. Three more 
agreeable men than Jefferson, Madison, and Gal- 
latin were never collected round the dinner-table 
of the White House; and their difference in age 
was enough to add zest to their friendship; few 
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Jefferson was born in 1743, Madison in 1751, 
and Gallatin in 1761. While the President was 
nearly sixty years old, his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had the energy and liberality of forty. 

Jefferson was the first President inaugurated 
at Washington, and die ceremony, necessarily 
simple, was made still simpler for political rea- 
sons. The retiring President was not present 
at the installation of his successor. In Jefferson’s 
eyes a revolution had taken place as vast as that 
of* 1776; and if this was his belief, perhaps the 
late President was wise to retire from a stage 
where everything was arranged to point a cen- 
sure upon his principles, and where he would 
hav*e seemed, in his successor's opinion, as little 
in place as George III would have appeared at 
the installation of President Washington. The 
collapse of government which marked the last 
weeks of February, 1801, had been such as to 
leave of the old Cabinet only Samuel Dexter of 
Massachusetts, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Benjamin Stocldert of Maryland, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, still in office. John Marshall, 
the late Secretary of State, had been appointed, 
six weeks before, Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

In this first appearance of John Marshall as 
Chief-Justice, to administer the oath of office, 
lay the dramatic climax of the inauguration The 
retiring President, acting for what he supposed 
to be the best interests of the country, by one 
of his last acts of power, deliberately intended 
to perpetuate the principles of his administra- 
tion, placed at the head of the judiciary, for 
lile, a man as obnoxious to Jefferson as the bit- 
terest New England Calvinist could have been; 
lor he belonged to that class of conservative Vir- 
ginians whose devotion to President Washing- 
ton, and whose education in the common law, 
caused them to hold Jefferson and his theories in 
mopm}!)-. Tiie iwew President snd kis tuv Seer^e 
taries were political philanthropists, bent on re- 
stricting the powers of the national government 
in the interests of human liberty. The Chief- 
Justice, a man who in grasp of mind and steadi- 
ness of purpose had no superior, perhaps no 
equal, was bent on enlarging the powers of gov- 
ernment in the interests of justice and nation- 
ality. As they stood lace to face on this threshold 
of their power, each could foresee that the con- 
test between them would end only with life. 

If Jefferson and his two friends were the most 
aristocratic of democrats, John Marshall was of 
all aristocrats the most democratic in manners 
and appearance. 
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"A tall, slender figure,” wrote Joseph Story in 1808, 
"not graceful or imposing, but erect and steady. His 
hair is black, his eyes small and twinkling, his fore- 
head rather lotv; but his features arc in general har- 
monious. His manners arc plain yet dignified, and 
an unaffected modesty diffuses itself through all his 
actions. His dress is very simple yet neat; his language 
chaste, but hardly elegant; it does not flow rapidly, 
but it seldom wants precision. In conversation he is 
quite familiar, but is occasionally embarrassed by a 
hesitancy and drawling. ... I love his laugh, — it is 
too hearty for an intriguer; and his good temper and 
unwearied patience are equally agreeable on the 
bench and in the study." 

Tlie unaffected simplicity of Marshall’s life 
was delightful to all who knew him, for it sprang 
from the simplicity of his mind. Never self- 
conscious, his dignity was never affected by his 
situation. Bishop Meade, who was proud of the 
Chief-Justice as one of his flock, being in a street 
near Marshall’s house one morning between day- 
break and sunrise, met the Chief-Justice on horse- 
back, svith a bag of clover-seed lying before him, 
which he was carrying to his little farm at seed- 
time. Simple as American life was, his habits 
were remarkable for modest plainness; and only 
the character of his mind, which seemed to have 
no flaw, made his influence irresistible upon all 
who were brought within its reach. 

Nevertlteless this great man nourished one 
weakness. Pure in life; broad in mind, and the 
despair of bench and bar for the unswerving cer- 
tainty of his legal method; almost idolized by 
those who stood nearest him, and loving warmly 
in rcuirn, — this excellent and amiable man 
clung to one rooted prejudice; he detested 
Thomas Jefferson. He regarded with quiet, un- 
spoken, but immovable antipathy the character 
and doings of the philosopher standing before 
him, about to take the oath to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution. No argument or 
entreaty affected his conviction that Jefferson 
was not an honest man. "By weakening the office 
of President he will increase his personal power," 
were Marshall’s words, svritten at this time; "the 
morals of the author of the letter to Mazzei can- 
not be pure." Jefferson in return regarded 
Marshall with a repugnance tinged by a shade of 
some deeper feeling, almost akin to fear. "The 
judge’s inveteracy is profound," he once wrote, 
’’.and his mind of that gloomy malignity which 
will never let him forego die opportunity of 
satiating it on a victim." 
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Another person, with individuality not less 
marked, took the oath of office the same day. 
When the Senate met at ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of March 4, 1801, Aaron Burr stood at the 
desk, and having duly sivorn to support the Con- 
stitution, took his seat in the chair as Vice-Presi- 
dent. This quiet, gentlemanly, and rather dig- 
nified figure, hardly taller than Madison, and 
dressed in much the same manner, impressed 
with favor all who first met him. An aristocrat 
imbued in the morality of Lord Chesterfield and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Colonel Burr tvas the 
chosen head of the Northern democracy, idol of 
the wards of New York city, and aspirant to the 
highest offices he could reach by means legal or 
beyond the laiv; for as he pleased himself with 
saying, after the, manner of the First Consul of 
the French Republic, "Great souls care little for 
small morals.” Among the other party leaders 
who have been mentioned, — Jefferson, Madison, 
Gallatin, Marshall, — not one was dishonest. 
The exaggerations or equivocations that Jefferson 
allowed himself, which led to the deep-rooted 
conviction of Marshall that he did not tell the 
truth and must therefore be dangerous, amounted 
to nothing when compared with the dishonesty 
of a corrupt man. Had the worst political 
charges against Jefferson been true, he would not 
have been necessarily corrupt. The self-decep- 
tion inherent in every struggle for personal 
power was not the kind of immorality which 
characterized Colonel Burr. Jefferson, if his 
enemies were to be believed, might occasionally 
make misstatements of fact; yet he was true to 
the faith of his life, and svould rather have abdi- 
cated his office and foregone his honors than 
have compassed even an imaginary wrong against 
thc-principles he professed. His life, both private 
and public, svas pure. His associates, like Madi- 
son, Gallatin, and Monroe, w’ere men upon 
whose reputations no breath of scandal rested. 
The standard of morality at Washington, both 
in private society and in politics, was respectable. 
For this reason Colonel Burr was a new power in 
the government; for being in public and in pri- 
vate life an adventurer of the same school as 
scores who were then seeking fortune in the ante- 
chambers of Bonaparte and Pitt, he became a 
loadstone for every other adventurer who fre- 
quented Netv York or whom the chances of 
politics might tlirow into office. The Vice-Presi- 
dent wielded power, for he was the certain 
centre of corruption. 

Thus when the doors of the Senate chamber 
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ivere tluown open, and the new President of the 
United Suites appeared on the threshold; when 
the Vice-President rose from his diair, and Jeffer- 
son sat down in it, with Aaron Kurr on his right 
hand and John Marshall on his left, the assem- 
bled senators looked up at three men svho pro- 
foundly disliked and distrusted each other. . . . 

Only the nortli wing of tlie Capitol had then 
been so far completed as to be occupied by the 
Senate, the courts, and the small library of Con- 
gress. The centre rose not much above its foun- 
dations; and tlie south wing, some twenty feet 
in height, contained a temporary ov'al brick 
building, commonly called the "Osen,” in which 
the House of Representatives sat in some peril 
of their lives, for had not the walls been strongly 
shored up from without, the structure would 
have crumbled to pieces. Into the north wing 
the new President went, accompanied by the only 
remaining secretaries, Dexter and Stoddert. and 
by his friends from the House. Received by Vice- 
President Burr, and seated in the chair between 
Burr and Marshall, after a short pause Jefferson 
rose, and in a somewhat inaudible voice began 
his Inaugural Address. 

Time, which has laid its chastening hand on 
many reputations, and has given to many once 
famous lonnulas a meaning unsuspected by their 
authors, has not altogether spared Jefferson's first 
Inaugural Address, although it was for a long 
time almost as well knovim as the Declaration of 
Independence; yet this Address was one of the 
few State Papers which should have lost little of 
its interest by age. As the starting-point of a 
powerful political party, the first Inaugural was 
a standard by which future movements were 
measured, and it went out of fashion only when 
its principles were univenally accepted or 
thrown aside. Even as a literary -woTk., it pos- 
sessed a certain charm of style peculiar to Jeffer- 
son, a flavor of Virginia thought and manners, a 
Jeffenonian ideality calculated to please the ear 
of later generations forced to task their utmost 
powers in order to carry the complex trains of 
their thought. 

The chief object of the Address vtfas to quiet 
the passions which had been raised by the violent 
agitation of the past eight yean. Every interest 
of the new Administration required that the ex- 
treme Federalists should be disarmed. Their 
temper was such as to endanger both Adminis- 
tration and Union; and their power was still 
formidable, for they controlled New England 
and contested New York. To them, Jefferson 
turned: — 
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■'Let ui unite with one heart and one mind," he 
entreated; "let us restore to social intercourse that 
hannany and affection without which liberty and 
even life itself are but dreary things. And let us re. 
fleet, that, having banished from our land that re- 
ligious intolerance under which mankind so long 
bled and suffered, we have yet gained little if we 
countenance a political intolerance as despotic, as 
Vficked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecu- 
lions. During the throes and convulsions of the 
ancient vsotid, during die agonizing spasms of in- 
furiated man, seeking through blood and slaughter 
Ill's long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the 
agitation of the billows should reach even this distant 
and peaceful shore; that this should be more felt 
and feared by some than by others; that this should 
divide opinions as to measures of safety. But every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 
AV’e are ail Republicans, we are all Federalists. 

The Federalist newspapen never ceased laugh- 
ing as the "spasms” so suddenly converted into 
"billows," and at the orthodoxy of Jefferson’s 
Federalism; but perhaps his chief fault was to 
belittle the revolution which had taken place. In 
no party sense was it true that all were Repub- 
licans or all Federalists. As will appear, Jeffer- 
son himself was far from meaning what he 
seemed to say. He wished to soothe the great 
body of his opponents, and if possible to win 
them over; but he had no idea of harmony or 
affection other than that which was to spring 
from his own triumph; and in representing that 
he was in any sense a Federalist, he did himsell 
wrong. 

"1 know, indeed,” he continued, "that some honest 
men fear that a republican government cannot be 
strong; that this government is not strong enough. 
But would the honest patriot, in the full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment, abandon a government which has 
so far kept us free and Arm, on the theoretic and 
visionary fear that this government, the world's best 
hope, may by possibility want energy to preserve 
itselD I trust not. I believe this, on the contrary, 
the strongest government on earth. I believe it is the 
only one where man. at the call of the laws, would 
fly to the standard of the law, and would meet in- 
vasions of the public order as his own personal con- 
cetti. Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself Can he then be 
trusted with the government of others? Or have we 
found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? Let 
history answer this question.” 
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That the government, the world’s best hope, 
had hitherto kept the country free and firm, in 
the full tide of successful experiment, was a start- 
ling compliment to the Federalist party, coming 
as it did from a man who had not been used to 
compliment his political opponents; but Fed- 
eralists, on the other hand, might doubt whether 
this government would continue to answer the 
same purpose when administered for no other 
avowed object than to curtail its powers. Clearly, 
Jcllcrson credited government with strength 
u'hich belonged , to society: and if he meant to 
practise upon this idea, by taking the tone of 
"the strongest government on earth” in the face 
of Bonaparte and Pitt, whose governments were 
strong in a different sense, he might properly 
have developed this idea at more length, for it 
was likely to prove deeply interesting. More- 
over, history, if asked, must at that day have 
answered that no form of government, whether 
theocratic, autocratic, aristocratic, democratic, or 
mixed, liad ever in 'Western civilization lasted 
long, without change or need of change. Flistory 
was not the witness to which Republicans could 
with entire confidence appeal, even against 
kings. 

The Address next enumerated the advantages 
which America enjoyed, and those which re- 
mained to be acquired; — 

"Wiilr all these blessings, what more is necessary to 
make us a happy and prosperous people? Still one 
thing more, Ccllow-citi/cns, — a wise and frugal gov- 
ernment, which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, which shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the sum of good gov- 
ernment. and this is necessary to close the circle of 
our felicities." 

A government restricted to keeping the peace, 
which should raise no taxes except for that pur- 
pose. seemed to be .simply a judicature and a 
police. JelTerson gave no development to the 
idea ftirthcr than to define its essential princi- 
ples. and iho.se which tverc to guide his Adminis- 
tration. Except the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions of 1798. this short passage was the only 
official gloss ever given to the Constitution by the 
Republican party; and for this reason students 
of .Xmerican history who svould understand the 
course of .-\mcrican thought should constantly 
carry in mind not only the Constitutions of 1781 
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and of 1787, but also the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions, and the following paragraph of 
Jefferson’s first Inaugural Address; — 

"I will compress them,” said the President, "within 
tlie narroivest compass they ivill bear, stating the gen- 
eral principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and 
exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances w’ith none; the support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights, as the most competent 
administrations for our domestic concerns and the 
surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies; 
the preservation of the general government in its 
whole Constitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of 
our peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous care 
of the right of election by the people, — a mild and 
safe corrective of abuses which are lopped by the 
sword of revolution where peaceable remedies are 
unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions 
of the majority, — the vital principle of republics, 
from which there is no appeal but to force, the vital 
principle and immediate parent of despotism; a well- 
disciplined militia, — our best reliance in peace and 
for the first moments of war, till regulars may relieve 
them; the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority: economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; the honest payment of our 
debts, and sacred preservation of the public faith; 
encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as 
its handmaid: die diffusion of information, and ar- 
raignment of all abuses at the bar of public reason; 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and free- 
dom of person under the protection of the habeas 
corpus; the trial by juries impartially selected; — 
these principles form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us and guided our steps through an 
age of revolution and reformation. The. wisdom of 
our sages and the blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment; they should be the 
creed of our political faith, the text of civic instruc- 
tion. the touchstone by w-hich to try the services of 
those we trust; and should see wander from them in 
moments of error or alarm, let us hasten to retrace 
our steps and to regain the road which alone leads 
to peace, liberty, and safety, ...” 

Among the cardinal points of republicanism 
thus proclaimed to the world was one in par- 
ticular, which as a maxim of government seemed 
to contradict cherished convictions and the fixed 
practice of the Republican party. "Absolute ac- 
quiescence” was required "in the decisions of the 
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majority, — the vital principle of republics, from 
which there is no appeal but to force, the vital 
principle and immediate parent of despotism.” 
No principle was so thoroughly entwined in the 
roots of Virginia republicanism as that which 
affirmed the worthlessness of decisions made by a 
majority of the United States, either as a nation 
or a confederacy, in matters which concerned the 
exercise of doubtful powers. Not three years had 
passed since Jefferson himself penned the draft 
of the Kentucky Resolutions, in which he de- 
clared "that in cases of an abuse of the delegated 
powers, the members of the general government 
being chosen by the people, a change by the 
people would be the Constitutional remedy; that 
every State has a natural right, in cases not 
within the compact, to nullify of their own au- 
thority all assumptions of power by others with- 
in their limits; that without this right they 
would be under the dominion, absolute and un- 
limited, of whosoever might exercise this right 
of judgment for them." He went so far as to 
advise that every State should forbid, within its 
borders, the execution of any act of the general 
government “not plainly and intentionally au- 
thorized by the Constitution"; and although the 
legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia softened 
the language, they acted on the principle so far 
as to declare certain laws of the United Sutes 
unconstitutional, with the additional under- 
standing that whatever was unconstitutional was 
void. So far from accepting with “absolute ac- 
quiescence" the decisions of the majority, Jeffer- 
son and his followers held that freedom could be 
maintained only by preserving inviolate the right 
of every State to judge for itself what was, and 
what was not, lawful tor a majority to decide. 

What, too, was meant by the words which 
pledged the new Administration to preserve the 
general government "in its whole Constitutional 
vigor"? The two parties were divided by a bot- 
tomless gulf in their theories of ConstiluUonal 
poisers: but until the precedents established by 
the Federalists should be expressly reversed, no 
one could deny that those precedents, to be 
treated as acts of the majority with absolute ac- 
quiescence, were a measure of the vigor which 
the President pledged himself to preserve. Jef- 
ferson could not have intended such a ccmclu- 
sion; for how could he promise to "preserve the 
powers assumed in the Alien and Sedition laws, 
which then represented the whole vigor of the 
general government in fact if not in theory, when 
he had himself often and bitterly denounad 


those powers, when he had been a party to their 
nullification, and when he and his friends had 
actually prepared to resist by arms their enforce- 
ment? Undoubtedly Jefferson meant no more 
than to preserve the general government in such 
vigor as in his opinion was Constitutional, with- 
out regard to Federalist precedents; but his 
words were equivocal, and unless they were to be 
defined by legislation, they identified him with 
the contrary legislation of his predecessors. In 
hbtory and law they did so. Neither the Alien 
nor the Sedition Act, nor any other Federalist 
precedent, was ever declared unconstitutional by 
any department of the general government; and 
Jefferson’s pledge to preserve that government in 
its full Constitutional vigor was actually re- 
deemed with no exception or limitation on the 
precedents established. His intention seemed 
to be different; but the sweeping language of 
his pledge was never afterward restricted or even 
more exactly defined while he remained in 
power. 

Hence arose a sense of disappointment for fu- 
ture students of the Inaugural Address. A revo- 
lution had taken place; but the new President 
seemed anxious to prove that there had been no 
revolution at all. A new experiment in govern- 
ment was to be tried, and the philosopher at its 
head began by pledging himself to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessors. Americans ended 
by taking him at his word, and by assuming that 
(here was no break between his ideas and those 
of President Washington; yet even at the mo- 
ment of these assurances he was writing pri- 
vately in an opposite sense. In his eyes the past 
was wrong, both in method and intention; its 
work must be undone and its example forgotten. 
His conviction of a radical difference between 
himself and his predecessors was expressed in the 
strongest language. His predecessors, in his 
opinion, had involved the government in diffi- 
culties in order to destroy it, and to build up a 
monarchy on its ruins. "The tough sides of our 
Argosie," he wrote two days after his inaugura- 
tion, "have been thoroughly tried. Her strength 
has stood the waves into which she was steered 
with a view to sink her. We shall put her on 
her Republican tack, and she will now show by 
the beauty of her motion the skill of her build- 
ers." "The Federalists,” said he at one moment, 
"wished for everything which would approach 
our new government to a monarchy; the Repub- 
licans, to preserve it essentially republican. . . . 
The real difference consisted in their different 
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degrees of inclination to monarchy or repub- 
licanism." "The revolution of 1800," he wrote 
many years afterward, "was as real a revolution 
in the principles of our government as that of 
1776 was in its form." 

Not, therefore, in the Inaugural Address, with 
its amiable professions of harmony, could Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s full view of his own reforms be 
discovered. Judged by his inaugural addresses and 
annual messages, Jefferson’s Administration 
seemed a colorless continuation of Washington’s; 
but when seen in the light of private correspond- 
ence, the difference was complete. So strong was 
the new President’s persuasion of the monarchical 
bent of his predecessors, that his joy at obtain- 
ing the government was mingled with a shade of 
surprise that his enemies should have handed to 
hint, without question, the power they had so 
long held. He shared his fears of monarchy with 
poViiicians fibe WiUiam b. Giles, young John 
Randolph, and many Southern voters: and al- 
though neither Madison nor Gallatin seemed to 
think monarchists formidable, they gladly en- 
couraged the President to pursue a conservative 
and conciliatory path. Jefl'erson and his South- 
ern friends took power as republicans opposed 
to monarchists, not as democrats opposed to 
oligarchy. Jefferson himself was not in a social 
sense a democrat, and was called so only as a 
term of opprobrium. His Northern followers 
were in the main democrats; but he and most of 
his Southern partisans claimed to be republicans, 
opposed by secret monardtists. 

The conllict of ideas between Southern repub- 
licanism, Northern democracy, and Federal 
monarchism marked much of Jefferson’s writ- 
ing; Imt especially when he began his career as 
President his mind was filled with the conviction 
that he had wrung power from monarchy, and 
that in tins sense he was the founder of a nesv 
rcimblic. Henceforward, as he hoped, repub- 
liranism was forever safe; he had but to concil- 
iate the misguided, and give an example to the 
world, for rcmralizaiion svns only a monarchicil 
principle. Nearly twenty years passed before he 
ss’okc to a doubt on this subject; but even then 
he did not admit a mistake. In the tendency to 
cemralization he still sasv no democratic instinct, 
but only the inlliience of monarchical Federal- 
ists ‘'under the pseudo-republican mask." 

The republic which jefierson believed himself 
to be founding or securing in 1801 was an cn- 
l.itgcd Virginia, — a society to Ijc kept pure and 
free by the absence of complicated interests, bv 


the encouragement of agriculture and of com- 
merce as its handmaid, but not of industry in a 
larger sense. “The agricultural capacities of our 
country," he wrote long afterward, “constitute 
its distinguishing feature; and the adapting our 
policy and pursuits to that is more likely to make 
us a numerous and happy people than the 
mimicry of an Amsterdam, a Hamburg, or a city 
of London.” He did not love mechanics or man- 
ufactures, or the capital without which they 
could not exist, “banking establishments are 
more dangerous than standing armies," he said; 
and added, “that the principle of spending 
money to be paid by posterity, under the name 
of funding, is but swindling futurity on a large 
scale." Such theories were republican in the Vir- 
ginia sense, but not democratic; they had noth- 
ing in common with the democracy of Pennsyl- 
vania and New England, except their love of 
freedom; and Virginia freedom was not the same 
conception as the democratic freedom of the 
North. . . . 

Henceforth, as Jefferson conceived, govern- 
ment might act directly for the encouragement 
of agriculture and of commerce as its handmaid, 
for the diffusion of information and the arraign- 
ment of abuses; but there its positive functions 
stopped. Beyond that point only negative action 
remained, — respect for States’ rights, preserva- 
tion of constitutional powers, economy, and the 
maintenance of a pure and simple society such 
as already existed. With a political system which 
would not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it had earned, and tvhich should leave men 
free to follow whatever paths of industry or im- 
provement they might find most profitable, "the 
circle of felicities” was dosed. 

The possibility of foreign tvar alone disturbed 
this dream. President Washington himself might 
have been glad to accept these ideas of domestic 
politics, had not France, England, and Spain 
shown an unctiuivocal wish to take advantage of 
American weakness in arms in order to withhold 
rights vital to national welfare. How did Jeffer- 
son propose to convert a government of judiciary 
and police into the strongest government on 
earth? His answer to this question, omitted from 
the Inaugural .Address, was to be found in his 
private correspondence and in the speeches of 
Gallatin and Madison as leaders of the opposi- 
tion. He meant to prevent svar. He svas con- 
vinced that governments, like human beings, 
sverc on the whole controlled by their interests, 
and that the interests of Europe required peace 
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and free commerce with America. Believing a 
union of European Powers to be impossible, he 
was willing to trust their jealousies of each other 
to secure their good treatment of the United 
States. Knowing that Congress could by a single 
act divert a stream of wealth from one European 
country to another, foreign Governments would 
hardly challenge the use of such a tveapon, or 
long resist their own overpowering interests. The 
new President found in the Constitutional power 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations" the 
machinery for doing away with navies, armies, 
and wars. . . . 

Immediately after the inauguration the new 
President explained his future foreign policy to 
correspondents, who, as he knew, would spread 
his views widely throughout both continents. In 
a famous letter to Thomas Paine, — a letter 
which was in some respects a true inaugural ad- 
dress, — Jefferson told the thought he had but 
hinted in public. “Determined as we are to 
avoid, if possible, wasting the energies of our 
people in war and destruction, we shall avoid 
implicating ourselves with the Powers of Europe, 
even in support of principles which we mean to 
pursue. They have so many other interests dif- 
hrent from ours that we must avoid being en- 
tangled in them. We believe we can enforce 
those principles as to ourselves by peaceable 
means, now that we are likely to have our public 
counsels detached from foreign views." A few 
days later, he wrote to the well-known Pennsyl- 
vania peacemaker. Dr. Logan, and explained the 
process of enforcing against foreign nations 
"principles as to ourselves by peaceable means." 
“Our commerce," said he, "is so valuable to 
them, that they will be glad to purchase it, when 
the only price we ask is to do us justice. I be- 
lieve we have in our own hands the means of 
peaceable coercion; and that the moment they 
see our government so united as that we can 
make use of it. they will for their own interest 
be disposed to do us justice. ...” 

That these views were new as a system in gov- 
ernment could not be denied. In later life Jef- 
ferson frequently asserted, and took pains to 
impress upon his friends, the difference between 
his opinions and those of his Federalist oppo- 
nents. The radical distinction lay in their op- 
posite conceptions of the national government. 
The Federalists wished to extend its functions; 


Jefferson wished to exclude its influence from 
domestic affairs: — 

'The people," he declared in 1821, "to whom all 
authority belongs, have divided the powers of gov- 
ernment into two distinct departments, the leading 
characters of which are foreign and domestic; and 
they have appointed for each a distinct set of func- 
tionaries. These they have made co-ordinate, check- 
ing and balancing each other, like the three cardinal 
departments in the individual States, — each equally 
supreme as to the powers delegated to itself, and 
neither authorized ultimately to decide what belongs 
to itself or to its coparcener in government. As 
independent, in fact, as different nations, a spirit of 
forbearance and compromise, therefore, and not of 
encroachment and usurpation, is the healing balm 
of such a Constitution." 

In the year 1824 Jefferson still maintained the 
same doctrine, and expressed it more concisely 
than ever:— . 

‘The federal is in truth our foreign government, 
which department alone is taken from the sovereignty 
of the separate States.” “I recollect no case where a 
question simply between citizens of the same State 
has been transferred to the foreign department, ex- 
cept that of inhibiting tenders but of metallic money, 
and ex post facto legislation.” 

These expressions, taken together, partly ex- 
plain why Jefferson thought his assumption of 
power to be “as real a revolution in the princi- 
ples of our government as that of 1776 was in its 
form.” His view of governmental functions was 
simple and clearly expressed. The national gov- 
ernment, as he conceived it, was a foreign de- 
partment as independent from the domestic de- 
partment, which belonged to the States, as 
though they were govemraenis of different na- 
tions. He intended that the general govern- 
ment should "be reduced to foreign concerns 
only"; and his theory of foreign concerns was 
equally simple and clear. He meant to enforce 
against foreign nations such principles as na- 
tional objects required, not by war, but by 
"peaceable coercion” through commercial re- 
strictions. "Our commerce is so valuable to them 
that they will be glad to purchase it, when the 
only price we ask is to do us justice. ..." 
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Jeffersonian Policies 

In ms FIRST inaugural address President Jefferson dealt mostly with general principles. 
Once in power, however, it became necessary for him to deal with the specific problems 
of administration. Many of the matters with which Jefferson was concerned were made 
more serious by unsettled svorld conditions and the Napoleonic Wars. 


1. Domestic Policies 

Among the domestic policies which Jefferson pro- 
moted were an adequate defense force, based largely 
on the stale militias, lower taxes, economy in gov- 
ernment, and shortening the residence period for 
naturalization. These and other problems were dis- 
cussed in his first annual message to Congress in 
December, 1801.* 

It is a circumstance of sincere gratification to 
me that on meeting the great council of our na- 
tion I am able to announce to tliein on grounds 
of reasonable certainty that the wars and 
troubles which have for so many years afflicted 
our sister nations have at length come to an end, 
and that the communications of peace and com- 
merce are once more opening among them. 
WItilst we devoutly return thanks to the benefi- 
cent Being who has been pleased to breathe 
into them the spirit of conciliation and forgive- 
ness, we are bound with peculiar gratitude to be 
diankful to Him that our own peace has been 
preserved through so perilous a season, and our- 
selves permitted quietly to cultivate the earth 
and to practice and improve those arts which 
tend to increase our comforts. The assurances, 
indeed, of friendly disposition received from all 
the powers with whom we have principal rela- 
tions had inspired a confidence that our peace 
witl) them svould not have been disturbed. But 
a cessation of irregularities which had affected 
tlic commerce of neutral nations and of the irri- 
tations and injuries produced by them can not 
but add to this confidence, and strengthens at the 
same time the hope that wrongs committed on 
unoffending friends under a pressure of circum- 
stances will now be reviewed svith candor, and 
will be considered as founding just claims of 

* JimM n. RithatdVKi. nl.. Altjingcj ontl Papers oj the 
Prrsidrtjts (SVailiingion, 1, pp. 32&-532. 


retribution for the past and nesv assurance for 
the future. 

Among our Indian neighbors also a spirit of 
peace and friendship generally prevails, and I 
am happy to inform you that the continued 
efforts to introduce among them the implements 
and the practice of husbandry and of the house- 
hold arts have not been without success; that 
they are becoming more and more sensible of the 
superiority of this dependence for clothing and 
subsistence over the precarious resources of hunt- 
ing and fishing, and already we are able to an- 
nounce that instead of that constant diminu- 
tion of their numbers produced by their wars 
and their wants, some of them begin to experi- 
ence an increase of population. 

To this state of general peace with which we 
have been blessed, one only exception exists. 
Tripoli, the least considerable of the Barbary 
States, had come forward with demands un- 
founded cither in right or in compact, and had 
permitted itself to denounce war on our failure 
to comply before a given day. The style of the 
demand admitted but one answer. I sent a small 
squadron of frigates into the Mediterranean, 
with assurances to that power of our sincere de- 
sire to remain in peace, but with orders to pro- 
tect our commerce against the threatened attack. 
The measure was seasonable and salutary. The 
Bey had already declared war. His cruisers were 
out. Two had arrived at Gibraltar. Our com- 
merce in die Mediterranean was blockaded and 
that of the Atlantic in peril. The arrival of our 
squadron dispelled the danger. One of the 
Tripolitan cruisers having fallen in with and 
engaged the small schooner Enterprise, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Sterret, which had gone 
as a tender to our larger vessels, was captured, 
after a heavy slaughter of her men, without the 
loss of a single one on our part. The bravery 
exhibited by our citizens on that element will, I 
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trust, be a testimony to the world that it is not 
the want of that virtue which makes us seek their 
peace, but a conscientious desire to direct the 
energies of our nation to the multipfication of 
the human race, and not to its destruction. Un- 
authorized by the Constitution, without the sanc- 
tion of Congress, to go beyond the line of de- 
fense, the vessel, being disabled from committing 
further hostilities, was liberated with its crew. 
The Legislature will doubtless consider whether, 
by authorizing measures of offense also, they will 
place our force on an equal footing with that of 
its adversaries. . . . 

I wish I could say that our situation with all 
the other Barbary States was entirely satisfactory. 
Discovering that some delays had taken place in 
the performance of certain articles stipulated by 
us, 1 thought it my duty, by immediate measures 
for fulfilling them, to vindicate to ourselves the 
right of considering the effect of departure from 
stipulation on their side. From the papers which 
will be laid before you you will be enabled to 
judge whether our treaties are regarded by them 
as fixing at all the measure of their demands or 
as guarding from the exercise of force our ves- 
sels within their posser, and to consider how far 
it will be safe and expedient to leav« our affairs 
with them in their present posture. 

I lay before you the result of the census lately 
taken of our inhabitants, to a conformity with 
which we are now to reduce the ensuring ratio 
of representation and taxation. You will per- 
ceive that the increase of numbers during the 
last ten years, proceeding in geometrical ratio, 
promises a duplication in little more than 
twenty-two years. We contemplate this rapid 
growth and the prospect it holds up to us, not 
with a view to the injuries it may enable us to 
do others in some future day, but to the settle- 
ment of the extensive country still remaining 
vacant within our limits to the multiplication ol 
men susceptible of happiness, educated in the 
love of order, habituated to self-government, and 
valuing its blessings above all price. 

Other circumstances, combined with the in- 
crease of numbers, have produced an augmenta- 
tion of revenue arising from consumption in a 
ratio far beyond that of population alone; and 
though the changes in foreign relations now tak- 
ing place so desirably for the Avhole world may 
for a season affect this branch of revenue, yet 
weighing all probabilities of expense as well as 
of income, there is reasonable ground of confi- 
dence that we may now safely dispense with all 
the internal taxes, comprehending excise, stamps. 
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auctions, licenses, carriages, and refined sugars, 
to which the postage on newspapers may be 
added to facilitate the progress of information, 
and that the remaining sources of revenue will 
be sufficient to provide for the support of Gov- 
ernment, to pay the interest of the public debts, 
and to discharge the principals within shorter 
periods than the laws or the general expectation 
had contemplated. War, indeed, and untoward 
events may change this prospect of things and 
call for expenses which the imposts could not 
meet; but sound principles will not justify our 
taxing the industry of our fellow-citizens to ac- 
cumulate treasure for wars to happen we know 
not when, and which might not, perhaps, hap- 
pen but from the temptations offered by the 
treasure. 

These views, however, of reducing our 
burthens are formed on the expectation that a 
sensible and at the same time a salutary reduc- 
tion may take place In our habitual expenditures. 
For this purpose those of the civil Government, 
the Army, and Navy will need revisal. 

When we consider that this Government is 
cliarged with the external and mutual relations 
only of these States; that the States themselves 
have principal care of our persons, our property, 
and our reputation, constituting the great field 
ot human concerns, we may well doubt whether 
our organization is not too complicated, too ex- 
pensive; whether offices and officers have not 
been multiplied unnecessarily and sometimes in- 
juriously to the service they were meant to pro- 
mote. 1 will cause to be laid before you an essay 
toward a statement of those who, under public 
employment of various kinds, draw money from 
the Treasury or from our citizens. Time has not 
permitted a perfect enumeration, the ramifica- 
tions of office being too multiplied and remote to 
be completely traced in a first trial. Among those 
who are dependent on Executive discretion I 
have b^un the reduction of what was deemed 
unnecessary. The e.xpenses of diplomatic agency 
have been considerably diminished. The inspec- 
tors of internal revenue who were found to ob- 
struct the accountability of the institution have 
been discontinued. Several agencies created by 
Executive authority, on salaries fi.xed by that 
also, have been suppressed, and should suggest 
the expediency of regulating that power by law, 
so as to subject its exercises to legislative inspec- 
tion and sanction. Other reformations of the 
same kind will be pursued with that caution 
which is requisite in removing useless things, not 
to injure what is retained. But the great mass 
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of public offices is established by law, and there- 
fore by law alone can be abolished. Should the 
Legislature think it expedient to pass this roll 
in review and try all its parts by the test of 
public utility, they may be assured of every aid 
and light which Executive information can yield. 
Considering the general tendency to multiply 
offices and dependencies and to increase expense 
to the ultimate term of burthen which the citi- 
zen can bear, it behooves us to avail ourselves of 
every occasion which presents itself for taking 
off the surcharge, that it never may be seen here 
tliat after leaving to labor the smallest portion 
of its earnings on which it can subsist. Govern- 
ment shall itself consume the whole residue of 
what it was instituted to guard. 

In our care, loo, of the public contributions 
intrusted to our direction it would be prudent 
to multiply barriers against their dissipation by 
appropriating specific sums to every specific pur- 
pose susceptible of definition; by disallowing all 
applications of money varying from the appro- 
priation in object or transcending it in amount; 
by reducing the undefined field of contingencies 
and thereby circumscribing discretionary powers 
over money, and by bringing back to a single 
department all accountabilities tor money, 
where the examinations may be prompt, effica- 
cious, and uniform. 

An account of the receipts and expenditures 
of the last year, as prepared by die Secretary of 
the Treasury, will, as usual, be laid before you. 
The success which has attended the late sales of 
the public land shesvs that with attention they 
may he made an important source of receipt. 
Among the payments tliose made in discharge of 
the principal and interest of the national debt 
will shew that the public faith has been exactly 
maintained. . . . 

A statement has been formed by the Secretary 
of W.ar, on mature consideration, of all the posts 
and stations where garrisons will be expedient 
and of the number of men requisite for each gar- 
rison. The whole amount is considerably short 
of the present military establishment. For the sur- 
plus no particular use can be pointed out. For 
defense against invasion their number is as noth- 
ing. nor is it conceived needful or safe that a 
standing army should be kept up in time of 
peace for that purpose. Uncertain as sve must 
ever be of the particular point in our circum- 
ference where an enemy may choose to invade 
us, the only force which can be ready at every 
point and competeni to oppose diem is the body 
of ncighlioring citizens as formed into a militia. 
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On these, collected from parts convenient in 
numbers proportioned to the invading force, it 
is best to rely not only to meet the first attack, 
but if it threatens to be permanent to maintain 
the defense until regulars may be engaged to re- 
lieve them. These considerations render it im- 
portant that we should at every session continue 
to amend the defects which from time to time 
shew themselves in the lasvs for regulating the 
militia until they are sufficiently perfect. Nor 
should we now or at any time separate until 
we can say we have done everything for the mili- 
tia which we could do ivere an enemy at our 
door. . . . 

With respect to the extent to which our naval 
preparations should be carried some difference 
of opinion may be expected to appear, but just 
attention to the circumstances of every part of 
the Union will doubtless reconcile all. A small 
force will probably continue to be wanted for 
actual service in the Mediterranean. Whatever 
annual sum beyond that you may think proper 
to appropriate to naval preparations would per- 
haps be better employed in providing those 
articles svhich may be kept without waste or con- 
sumption, and be in readiness when any exi- 
gence calls them into use. Progress has been 
made, as will appear by papers now commu- 
nicated, in providing materials for 74-gun ships 
as directed by law. 

How far the authority given by the Legislature 
for procuring and establishing sites for naval 
purposes has been perfectly understood and 
pursued in the execution admits of some doubt. 
A statement of the expenses already incurred on 
that subject is now laid before you. I have in 
certain cases suspended or slackened these ex- 
penditures, that the Legislature might determine 
whether so many yards are necessary as have 
been contemplated. The works at this place are 
among those permitted to go on, and five of the 
seven frigates directed to be laid up have been 
brought and laid up here, where, besides the 
safely of their position, they are under the eye of 
the Executive Administration, as well as of its 
agents, and where yourselves also will be guided 
by your own vicsv in the legislative provisions 
respecting them which may from time to time 
be nccessar)'. They are preserved in such con- 
dition, as well the vessels as whatever belongs 
to them, as to be at all times ready for sea on a 
short warning. . . . 

Agriculture, manufacture.s, commerce, and 
navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, are 
then most iliriving ivhen left most free to in- 
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dividual enterprise. Protection from casual em- 
barrassments, hosvever, may sometintes be sea- 
sonably interposed. If in the course of your ob- 
senations or inquiries they should appear to 
need any aid witliin the limits of our constitu- 
tional powers, your sense of their importance is 
a sufhcient assurance they svill occupy your at- 
tention. We can not, indeed, but all feel an 
anxious solicitude for the difficulties under 
which our carrying trade will soon be placed. 
How far it can be relieved, otherwise than by 
time, is a subject of important consideration. . . . 

I can not omit recommending a rcvisal of the 
laws on the subject of naturalization. Consider- 
ing the ordinary chances of human life, a denial 
of citizenship under a residence of fourteen years 
is a denial to a great proportion of those who ask 
it, and controls a policy pursued from their first 
settlement by many of these States, and still be- 
lieved of consequence to their prosperity; and 
shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives from 
distress that hospitality vhich the savages of the 
wilderness extended to our Withers arriving in 
this land? Shall oppressed humanity find no 
asylum on this globe? The Constitution indeed 
has wisely provided that (or admission to cer- 
tain offices of important trust a residence shall 
be required sufficient to develop character and 
design. But might not (he general character and 
capabilities of a citizen be safely communicated 
to everyone manifesting a bona fide purpose of 
embarking his life and fortunes permanenily 
with us, with restrictions, perhaps, to guard 
against the fraudulent usurpation of our flag, an 
abuse which brings so much embarrassment and 
loss on the genuine citizen and so much danger 
to the nation of being involved in war that no 
endeavor should be spared to detect and suppress 
it? 

These, fellow-citizens, are the matters respect- 
ing the state of the nation which I have thought 
of importance to be submitted to your considera- 
tion at this time. . . . That all should be satisfied 
with any one order ot things is not to be ex- 
pected; but I indulge the pleasing persuasion 
that the great body of our citizens will cordially 
concur in honest and disinterested efforts which 
have for their object to preserve the General and 
State Governments in their constitutional form 
and equilibrium; to maintain peace abroad, and 
order and obedience to the laws at home; to 
establish principles and practices of adminis- 
tration favorable to the security of liberty and 
property, and to reduce expenses to what is 
necessary for the useful purposes of Government. 
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2. Foreign Affairs 

On numerous occasions Jefferson had declared that 
the United Slates should remain neutral in the dis- 
putes of Europe. He believed that a policy of eco- 
nomic coercion by the United Stales would force 
foreign powers to respect our rights. After war was 
resumed in Europe in ISO}, American neutrality un- 
derwent a severe lest. The President, however, con- 
vinced of the rightness of his policies, again staled 
his familiar views in the third annual message to 
Congress.^ 

. . . We have seen with sincere concern the 
flames of war lighted up again in Europe, and 
nations svith which sve have the most friendly 
and useful relations engaged in mutual destruc- 
tion. While we regret the miseries in which we 
see others involved, let us bow with gratitude to 
that kind Provitlence which, inspiring rvith svis- 
dom and moderation our late legislative councils 
while placed under the urgency of the greatest 
wrongs, guarded us from hastily entering into 
the sanguinary contest and left us only to look 
on and to pity its ravages. These will be heaviest 
on those immediately engaged. Yet the nations 
pursuing peace will not be exempt from all evil. 

In the course of this conflict let it be our en- 
deavor, as it is our interest and desire, to cul- 
tivate the friendship of the belligerent nations 
by every act of justice and of innocent kindness; 
to receive their armed vessels with hospitality 
from the distresses of the sea. but to administer 
the means of annoyance to none; to establish in 
our harbors such a police as may maintain law 
and order; to restrain our citizens from embark- 
ing individually in a war in which their country 
takes no part; to punish severely those persons, 
citizens or alien, who shall usurp the cover of 
our flag for vessels not entitled to it, infecting 
thereby with suspicion those of real Americans 
and committing us into controversies for the 
redress of wrongs not our own; to exact from 
every nation the observance toward our vessels 
and citizens of those principles and practices 
wliich all civilized people acknowledge; to merit 
the character of a just nation, and maintain 
that of an independent one, preferring every 
consequence to insult and habitual wrong. Con- 
gress will consider whether the existing laws 
enable us efficaciously to maintain this course 
with our citizens in all places and with others 
while within the limits of our jurisdiction, and 
B James D. Richardson, ed. Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (IVashmgton. 1896), I, pp 361-362. 
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will give them the new modifications necessary 
for these objects. Some contraventions of right 
have already taken place, both within our juris- 
dictional limits and on the high seas. The 
friendly disposition of the Governments from 
whose agents they have proceeded, as well as 
their wisdom and regard for justice, leave us 
in reasonable expectation that they will be 
rectified and prevented in the future, and that 
no act will be countenanced by them which 
threatens to disturb our friendly intercourse. 
Separated by a wide ocean from the nations of 
Europe and from the political interests which 
entangle them together, with productions and 
wants which render our commerce and friend- 
ship useful to them and theirs to us, it can not 
be the interest of any to assail us, nor ours to 
disturb them. We should be most unwise, in- 
deed, were we to cast asvay the singular blessings 
of the position in which nature has placed us, 
tlie opportunity she has endowed us with of pur- 
suing, at a distance from foreign contentions. 
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the paths of industry, peace, and happiness, of 
cultivating general friendship, and of bringing 
collisions of interest to the umpirage of reason 
rather than of force. How desirable, then, must 
it be in a Government like ours to see its citizens 
adopt individually the views, the interest, and 
the conduct which their country should pursue, 
divesting themselves of those passions and par- 
tialities which tend to lessen useful friendships 
and to embarrass and embroil us in the calami- 
tous scenes of Europe. Confident, fellow-citizens, 
that you will duly estimate the importance of 
neutral dispositions toward the observance of 
neutral conduct, that you will be sensible how 
much it is our duty to look on the bloody arena 
spread before us with commiseration indeed, but 
with no other wish than to see it closed, I am 
persuaded you will cordially cherish these dis- 
positions in all discussions among yourselves and 
in all communications with your constitu- 
ents; . . . 
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Jlepublicanism in Social Affairs 

Tiic NEW DEMOCRATIC si'iRiT of JcfTcrsons ndminislration was perhaps nowhere more 
noiiccable ihaii in ofTiciai social life around Washington. Jefferson’s simplicity and 
cordial personal relationships caused embarrassment and distress among both Americans 
and Europeans svlio svere accustomed to formality and fixed social customs. Claude G. 
Bowers in liis book, ]c{jcrson In Power, presents a lively account of this situation.^ 


For the first timf. the White House was to be 
without a mistress. The wife, whose memory 
JelTcrson revered, had long been dead, and his 
daughters had duties and inclinations in Vir- 
ginia. To these he had been both a father and 
moilicr. In Paris he had trudged from store to 
store on the Rue Saint-PIonore doing their shop- 
ping. He had summoned them to him there, and 
Mrs. John Adams had taken the younger and 
mote winsome under her maternal care. In 
Montircllo he had supervised their reading and 
made them his companions. Soon after his first 


e Claude G. Rouers. JrUrrion In Pou’er (liostoi 
Ilouptuon Mimtn Ca,.. 193G). pp. 53-19. Used by perrai 
non of the publisher. 


inauguration, he was summoning them to his 
side. 1 have reason to suspect that both yourself 
and your sister svill come here in the fall,' he 
wrote the younger. 'I hope it myself, and our 
society here is anxious for it. I promise them 
that one of you hereafter will pass the spring 
here, and the other the fall, saving your consent 
to it.’ 

However, he had no illusions on Washington 
society. ‘1 have company enough,’ he svrote his 
younger daughter, ‘part of which is very friendly, 
part well enough disposed, part secretly hostile, 
and a constant succession of strangers. But this 
only serves to get rid of life, not to enjoy it.’ 

The daughters came, though they spent little 
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lime in Washington, despite their husbands’ at- 
tendance on Congress. Mary Eppes, the younger, 
with her auburn hair, was the more beautiful 
of the two, but her health was delicate, and she 
was timid among strangers and in crowds. 'Beau- 
tiful — simplicity and timidity personified when 
in company, but when alone with you of com- 
municative and winning manners,’ Mrs. Smith 
thought. Jefferson tried to coax her more into 
society. ‘1 obsene your reluctance at the idea — 
but for your own happiness must advise you lo 
get the better of it,’ he wrote her. 'I think I 
discover in you a willingness to withdraw from 
society more than is prudent.' Then, recalling 
the effect of the years of his own retirement after 
his wife’s death, he added: 'I am certain you 
would be pleased with the state of society here, 
happy in having made the experiment. I am 
convinced our own happiness requires that we 
should continue to mix with the world, and to 
keep pace with it as it goes; and that every per- 
son who retires from free communication with 
it is severely punished afterwards by the state 
of mind into which he gets.' 

Martha Randolph, the older daughter, not so 
beautiful nor winsome, was well fitted for the 
duties of hostess. Mrs. Smith thought her 'rather 
homely, a delicate likeness of her fatlier.' She 
had a keen intelligence, and sensibility and kind- 
ness were reflected in her countenance. Perfectly 
natural, with no affectations, frank and affection- 
ate, and an excellent conversationalist, she could 
command respect in any gathering of men or 
women anywhere. As a young girl when in Paris 
with her father she had studied under the fa- 
mous Madame Genlis, the mother of the lovely 
Pamela. 'You know her at once and feel perfectly 
at ease with her,’ wrote one who knew her. 'Mrs. 
Randolph has that rare and charming egotism 
which can interest the listener in all one's con- 
cerns. Though courteous and amiable, she was 
to demonstrate her ability to put Mistress Merry 
in her place. But the demands of a large family 
requiring her presence in Virginia, her sojourns 
in the White House were all too rare. 

In the absence of his daughters, Jefferson de- 
pended on Dolly ^^adison. who thus began her 
reign of more than thirty years, sixteen in the 
mansion of the President. Constantly she was 
being summoned, sometimes with her sister Ann, 
to serve as hostess. ‘Thomas Jefferson begs that 
either Mrs. Madison or Miss Payne will be so 
good as to dine svith him today to take care of 
female friends expected.’ runs one note. 
‘Thomas Jefferson presents his respectful thanks 


to Mrs. Madison for the trouble she has been so 
kind as to take on his behalf,’ runs another. 

Very soon his marked partiality for the pretty 
Quakeress will involve him in a tempest in a 
teapot, as we shall see. 

Almost immediately, the democratic chieftain 
found himself embroiled with the ladies who 
loved and would have a court. He had deter- 
mined to end all imitations of royalty and to 
make his a truly democratic court. ’It is said the 
President will have no levees during the session, 
which will be short,’ wrote Cutler. The mere 
thought seemed 'scarcely less than sacrilege to 
the ladies, accustomed to fare forth in their 
finery on these occasions during previous admin- 
istrations. Instantly the spirit of rebellion swept 
the drawing-rooms and boarding-houses. The 
women would put a speedy end to such demo- 
cratic loolishness! And so on the usual levee day 
they went forth in force to storm the White 
House. They were admitted to the public rooms, 
but the host was absent. He was cantering on 
horseback over the country roads toward George- 
town. Returning soon, and learning that he 
was inundated with company, he understood the 
implications of the visit. Not pausing to change 
his clothing, pretending to be delightfully 8U^ 
prised, he strode into the room, booted and 
spurred, his riding-suit covered with the red dust 
of the roads, and greeted his visitors with a dis- 
arming cordiality. Graceful and gracious, the 
pink of courtesy, bubbling with light talk and 
more serious convenation, he capitivated and 
amazed the women, who felt all the more in- 
truders because of the friendliness of their recep- 
tion. But they drew their skirts aside as he 
moved among them with his dusty clothes. When 
satisfied they had failed, they were ready to 
leave, but he insisted that they remain longer, 
and accompanied them to the door with his 
most winning smile. This, however, was the last 
of the levees during the eight-year reign of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

fnstead he kept open house, and anyone could 
see him at any time of the day or evening. While 
the women were still laughing over their defeat, 
the men were saying that Jefferson was holding a 
perpetual levee — and so he almost was. No 
President ever was to be more accessible to the 
public; none more familiar by sight to the peo- 
ple of the capital. Every day he took the air. 
Seldom, except when his daughters were with 
him, was he seen driving behind the prancing 
bays, for he preferred, when alone, to go on 
horseback. A bold and fearless rider, he might 
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be seen almost any day between one and three, 
even in a drizzle, astride ‘Wildair,’ cantering 
about the environs of the town. Occasionally he 
would stop to chat with a farmer or laborer or 
a child; not infrequently he made a short call ■ 
at some house in the country. 

Hardly had the excitement over the abolish- 
ing of the levees simmered down tvhen he threw 
another bombshell into the midst of the imita- 
tive society of the town. He issued his own rules 
of etiquette, designed, in his mind, to give a 
more democratic tone to official society. These 
rules were predicated on the theory that in offi- 
cial society no nation or people is bound by the 
rules of another. Sir Augustus Foster of the 
British Legation was shocked almost into hy- 
steria, 'Mr. Jefferson knew too well what he was 
about,’ he wrote. 'He had lived in good society 
at Paris . . . where he had been admitted to the 
coteries of Madame du Delfand, not to set a 
value on the decencies and proprieties of life,’ 
But Sir Augustus evidently felt that nothing 
not approved by Paris could possibly be decent, 
and that there was no such thing as good society 
in America. Jefferson had been sickened by the 
sycophancy and parroting of foreign customs, 
both in New York and Philadelphia, He would 
adopt rules in harmony with those unwritten 
but observed by American gentlemen, of whom 
he assumed the country could boast a few. And 
so — the rules. 

First, foreign Ministers reaching the capital 
should pay the first visit to the members of the 
Cabinet, which the latter would return. The 
Inmilics of foreign Ministers should receive the 
first call from the families of the members of 
die Cabinet, ’as from all other residents, and as 
all strangers, foreign and domestic, do, from all 
the residents of the town.’ 

And then came the first shock. On the prin- 
ciple of personal and national equality, the 
Executive Government would consider every 
Minister ’as the representative of his nation, 
and equal to every other, without distinction 
of grade.’ This bold assault on die most precious 
privilege of diplomats was greeted with groans. 

Then followed a rule that would have caused 
consternation in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Bingham mansion: 'No titles being admitted 
heic, those of foreigners have no precedence.' 

But the end was not yet. 

’.At any public ceremony to whicli the Govern- 
ment invites the presence of foreign Ministers 
and their families, no precedence or privilege 
will be gisen them, other than the provision of 


a convenient seat with any other strangers in- 
vited, and with the families of the National 
Ministers.' 

Wicked as this was, there was something 
worse: for 'at dinners in public or private, and 
on all occasions of social intercourse, a perfect 
equality exists betiveen the persons composing 
the company, whether foreign or domestic, titled 
or untitled, in or out of office.’ 

But there was still worse to follow: 'To give 
force to the principle of equality, or pele mele, 
and prevent the growth of precedence, the mem- 
bers of the Executive at their own houses will 
adhere to die ancient usage of their ancestors 
— gentlemen en masse giving place to ladies en 
masse.’ 

Then followed less provocative and revolu- 
tionary rules. The President would receive but 
not return calls, and the family of the President 
would receive the first call and return it. 

Society gasped, and the more sensitive could 
scarcely look the haughty and injured Yrujo in 
the eye; but this Minister, thinking discretion 
the better part of valor, folloived the rules with- 
out protest until Mistress Merry appeared upon 
the scene to create an international incident over 
how a diplomat’s wife should be taken in to 
dinner. 

Mr. Merry had received a cruel shock on the 
occasion of his initial call upon the PresidenL 
The hour had been fixed, and Madison was to 
accompany him to the White House. The Min- 
ister appeared in his most impressive uniform, 
set tor a stately ceremonial. But when he reached 
the White House Jeflerson was not in the recep- 
tion room into which he was conducted. In a 
moment, hoivever, he appeared, and not in 
somber black. He wore his usual clothes, and 
he was in heelless slippers, since he preferred 
these for comfort. Could there be any doubt 
that Jefferson had hurled an insult in the face 
of George III? True, Jefferson received his envoy 
cordially, led him to a chair, and conversed 
with him in the most friendly manner — but the 
tiling rankled. It was well enough, if Americans 
must be vulgar, to base rules of society upon tlie 
prevalent usages of gentlemen in America, but 
the diplomatic corps was sacrosanct, and its 
members, not the head of the State, should be 
permitted to lay doivn the law. 

jeflerson was amused. He, better tlian most, 
knew the usages of tlie courts, and among the 
courts of Europe he would have conformed to 
them. He had no disposition to affront the super- 
sensitive members of the corps, some depending 
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wholly on ihe precedence and pomp of arbitrary 
rules to lift them above the most painful c<»n- 
monplace. Once, when a Danish diplomat on 
friendly terms gently took him to task for receiv- 
ing him in slippers, and entered into a defense 
of the stiff fonnalities, Jefferson smilingly told 
him a story. Once upon a lime King Ferdinand 
of Naples had complained bitterly to his Min- 
ister Caraccioli of llie boresomeness of court cere- 
monial, and asked if he could not be relieved of 
such suffering. 'Ah.' said the Minister, intent on 
illustrating the danger to so many in abandon- 
ing ceremonial, 'your Majesty must remember 
that you, yourself, are but a ceremony.' 

But to Merry, who svas hardly a ceremony, 
the memory of the reception wounded, and then 
came the unbearable blow, and soon the dreamy- 
eyed wife of Yrujo, a bit distraught, would be 
rushing into a drawing-room crying. 'Oh. this 
will mean svarl* Jefferson had invited the Merrys, 
the Yrujos. the Pichons, the Madisons, the Cal- 
latins, and some others to dinner. When it was 
announced, Jefferson, following the custom 
among American gentlemen at the time, offered 
his arm to Mrs. Madison, with whom he was 
talking. Merry, dumbfounded by ivhat he con- 
sidered an affront to his fair spouse, stood in in- 
decision. Meanwhile, others sscre escorting the 
women nearest them into the dining-room, and 
finally the ^^er^y8 stood in soliury grandeur. 
At which Merry, in a rage, gave his arm to his 
wile, and followed. Even Madison had neglected 
her, preferring hfrs. Gallatin as a dinner com- 
panion. 

But this did not entirely fill the irritated 
diplomat’s cup of woe. Thinking to soothe his 
wounded spirit in the serene smile of Madame 
Yrujo, he was about to seat himself beside her 
when an uncouth congressman pushed in ahead 
and took the se.it. That night the M^s left 
early, and soon their cries of indignation rang 
through the drawing rooms and boarding-houses. 
Instantly the town was in a turmoi . any 


selection; others agreed that he had as i 
right to make rules for official society as t e ing 
of England: and most of the women were m- 
censed against Mrs. Merry, who was desenbed 
privately by Jefferson as ‘a virago who hawl- 
ready disturbed our harmony extremely. The 
lyas/ungtoT, Federahsl pounced upon 
incident as proof of the vulgarity o e 
and accentuated the bitterness m 
with sarcasms on the Administration, making 


a burlesque of the facts,’ as Pichon reported to 
Paris. 

Jefferson was amazed. Nothing was more re- 
mote from his thought than insulting either the 
King of England or his envoy, and as the gos- 
sips chattered at the card-tables, wishing to ’keep 
open for cordial civilities whatever channels the 
scruples of Mr. Merry might not have closed,’ he 
asked Madison to inquire whether the infuriated 
diplomat and his virago of a wife would ’come 
and take a friendly and familiar dinner with 
him.' hfadison made his inquiry through a 
Swedish diplomat, and was assured that the ad- 
vance would not be repulsed. The invitation 
was sent, and Merry gluttonously grasped his 
opportunity. Madison soon was reading an 
amazing letter that Mrs. ^^erry must have in- 
spired. 

■It so happens that Mr. Merry has engaged 
some company to dine with him on that day,' 
ran the letter. ’Under other circumstances, how- 
ever, he would have informed himself whether it 
is the usage, as is the case in most countries, for 
private engagements of every kind to give way 
to invitations from the chief magistrate of the 
United States, and if such were the usage he 
would not have failed to have alleged it as a 
just apology for not receiving the company he 
has invited. But after the communication svhich 
Mr. Merry had the honor to receive irom Mr. 
Madison . • ■ respecting the alteration which 
the President of the United States had thought 
proper should take place in the treatment to be 
observed by the Executive Government toward 
foreign Ministers, from those usages which had 
been established by his predecessors, and after 
the reply which hlr. Merry had the honor to 
make to that notice, stating that notwitlistand- 
ing all his anxiety to cultivate the most intimate 
and cordial intercourse ... he could not take 
upon himself to acquiesce in that alteration on 
account of its serious nature, svhich he svould 
therefore report to his osvn Government and 
wait for their instructions upon it, it is neces- 
sary that he should have the honor of observing 
to Mr. Madison that combining the terms of 
the invitation above mentioned ivith the circum- 
stances which have preceded it, Mr. Merry can 
only understand it to be addressed to him in his 
private capacity and not as His Britannic Maj- 
esty's Minister to the United States. Now, how- 
ever anxious he may be, as he certainly is, to give 
effect to the claim above expressed of conciliat- 
ing personally and privately the good opinion 
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and esieem of Mr. jetferson he hopes that the 
latter rvill feel how improper it would be on 
his part to sacrifice to tliat desire the duty rrhich 
he owes to his Sovereign, and consequently how 
impossible it is for him to lay aside the consid- 
eration of his public character. If Mr. Merry 
should be mistaken as to die meaning of Mr. 
Jefferson's note and it should prove that the 
invitation is designed for him in his public ca- 
pacity, he trusts that Mr. Jefferson will feel 
equally, that it must be out of his power to 
accept it without receiving previously, through 
the channel of the Secretary of State, the neces- 
sary formal assurance of the President’s deter- 
mination to observe toward him those usages 
of distinction which have heretofore been shown 
by the Executive Government of the United 
States to persons who have been accredited to 
them as His Majesty's Ministers.’ 

Disgusted by the solemnity of this state paper, 
Madison, after consulting with Jefferson, sent 
a curt reply; 

‘Mr. Madison presents his compliments to Mr. 
Mcrri’. He has communicated to the President 
Mr. Merry’s note of this morning and has the 
honor to remark to him that the President's in- 
vitation being in die style used by him in like 
cases had no reference to the points of form 
svhich will deprive him of the pleasure of Mr. 
Merry’s company at dinner on Nfonday next.’ 

This closed the chapter, ^fr. Merry could not 
attend, and never thereafter did he appear at 
a social function at the IVhite House. . . . 

But no supercilious brows were raised over 
Jefferson’s dinners, for neither under ^Vash^ng- 
ton nor Adams had the food been so perfectly 
prepared, die rvines so clioicc, or the conversa- 
tion so interesting. His Prcnch chef, who had 
served some of the first families in Europe and 
had followed him to America, soon became his 
best ally in conciliating political opponents. No 
predecessor had maintained such a cellar, the 
wines abundant and the very best. No one un- 
derstood better the art of the dinner-table, and 
almost every day his table ivas surrounded by 
guests. The company usually svas confined to 
fourteen, and the table was round ‘to encourage 
general conversation.’ The personnel of the 
dinners, when Congress w.-is in session, was 
drawn from official life with just a few ouuiders; 
tluring the congressional recesses Jefferson drew 
bis friends from Georgetoivn, Alexandria, and 
the surrounding cotintiy-houscs. The extraor- 
dinary gcncro^ity of his hospitality shines forth 
in a typical invitation; ‘Th. Jefferson requests 


the favor of Mr. and Mrs. Smith to dine with 
him on Tuesday next (26th) at half after three, 
and any friends who may be svith them.’ Having 
abolished the levee he met the members of Con- 
gress at dinner, but he did not mix the political 
parties at these functions. .'Ml svere either Fed- 
eralists or Democrats. 'He ought to invite them 
without regard to their political sentiments,’ 
grumbled Senator Plumer. ‘The more men of 
good hearts associate, the better they think of 
each other, notwithstanding their differences of 
opinion.’ The Federalists eagerly went for the 
food and the tvines, satisfying their conscience 
afterward by finding fault tvith the host in letters 
and diaries. Jefferson knerv the undertone of 
society in IVashington too well to undertake to 
mix the parties. He preferred to choose his 
guests for each dinner with a view to the con- 
geniality of the company. At one time he sat 
down to dinner with no one but the Federalists 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut, his most 
venomous foes. He knew how some would repay 
his hospitality. The elegant Gouvemeur Morris, 
unable to find fault with the dinner, epicure 
that he was, emptied his spleen on the host. ‘His 
constrained manner of reception showed his en- 
mity,’ he wrote, ‘and his assiduous attentions 
demonstrate his fear.’ It tvas not easy for Morris 
to understand the impulses of a gentleman. ‘Al- 
though two clergymen were present, no bless- 
ing was asked.’ growled Cutler in his throat ‘I 
wish his French politics were as good as his 
French wines,’ "complained Plumer. 

None, however, complained of the dinners. 
‘Dined at the President’s,’ wrote Cutler. ’Rice 
soup, round of beef, turkey, mutton, ham, loin 
of veal, cutlets of mutton, fried eggs, fried beef, 
a pie called macaroni which appeared to be a 
rich brown crust ... an Italian dish. Ice cream, 
very' good, crust wholly dried crumbled into 
thin flakes; a dish somewhat like a pudding — 
inside white as cream or curd, very porous and 
light covered with cream sauce . . . very' fine. 
Many other jimcracks, a great variety of fruit, 
plenty of wines and good,' Lemaire, purveyor 
of the household, complained bitterly that often 
he spent fifty dollars a day. The frugal French 
soul of Perit, the steward, was constantly stirred 
by this American extravagance. 

If the food and wines were better than ever 
before, tlie conversation was far more interest- 
ing. ‘y"ou drink as you please and converse at 
your ease,’ wrote the appreciative Mitchill. ‘In 
this ts'ay every guest feels inclined to drink to 
die digestive or social point and no further.’ 
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Under the host's skillful direction the conversa- 
tion tvas general, and if he obsened any guest 
silent, he would draw him out on some subject 
in which he was known to be interested; and jl 
hfe noticed anjone neglected, he gave him special 
attention. '1 had a good deal of conversation 
with the President,’ wTote Adams, ‘The French 
Minister, just arrived, had been this day first 
presented to him, and appears to have displeased 
him by the profusion of gold lace on his clothes. 
He says they must get him down to a plain frock 
coat or the boys in the streets will run after him.’ 

After dinner that day Jefferson had delighted 
Adams by showing him a copy of Parrot’s "Nat- 
ural History,’ in French, 'very beautifully exe- 
cuted.’ At one of the dinners there was an 
exchange of repartee between Jefferson and the 
scholarly Mitchill. For a while Jefferson regaled 
his guests with a dissertation on wines, and he 
suggested that 'the Epicureans' philosophy ivas 
nearer to the truth than any other ancient sys- 
tem.’ It had been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. He referred enthusiastically to the work 
of Gassendo upon it, lamenting that it had not 
been translated, since 'it is the only accurate ac- 
count of it extant.' Adams reminded him of 
Lucretius. ‘Only a part of it,' rejoined Jefferson 
— ‘only the natural philosophy.' The moral 
philosophy could only be found in Gassendo. 
Mitchill veered the conversation with the sugges- 
tion that Fulton’s steamboat was an invention 
of great importance. Yes, said Jefferson, 'and I 
think his torpedo is a valuable invention too. 
The talk shitted to chemistry, geography, nat- 
ural philosophy, and Mitchill, who was a saen- 
tist, held forth on 'oils, gases, beasts, birds, 
petrifactions, incrustations, citing Humboldt, 
Lewis, Pike, and Barlow.’ But inevitably at some 
time Jefferson brought the conversation ‘o agri- 
culture, ol which he complained that he 
nothing.’ But Madison did, he added the 
best farmer in the world.’ And so the conversa- 
tion always ran on until night. ‘A most agree- 
able dinner,’ wrote Adams. . • • 

In discontinuing the levees, Jefferson did not 
abolish all receptions. Those of the 
natal day and New Year’s Day were 
and the capacity of the White House ivas ^ 
on these occasions. On these days it was opened 


to the public en masse. - 

tions came on July 4, 1801, when the 
^Vashington and Georgetown flocked to 
ident’s house. They found Jefferson m a 


The first of the recep- 


surrounded by the five Cherokee chiefs then 
visiting the capital. After a moment’s conversa- 
tion with Jefferson, they filed into the dining- 
room, where they found four large sideboards 
loaded with refreshments — cakes of various 
kinds, punch in silver urns. wine. Diplomats 
rubbed shoulders with grocers, Dolly Madison 
chatted familiarly with a clerk, Jefferson mingled 
promiscuously, having a word for everyone. 
Martial music in ihe street drew many to the 
w'indows, and the Marine Corps, headed by a 
band playing ‘The President’s March,’ appeared. 
Out on the lawn they went through the military 
evolutions, then joined the merry crowds at 
the sideboards 

The New Year’s receptions were more fashion- 
able occasions, belle and matron appearing in 
their gayest to receive the compliments of the 
beaux. Jefferson stood in the middle of the 
reception room to greet and exchange a wwd 
with each guest. At the first New Year's reception 
of Jefferson’s rdgime the Federalists conferred 
soberly on whether they should attend, since the 
levee had been abandoned. They concluded to 
go, and they went in a group in carriages and 
were ‘received with politeness, entertained with 
cake and wine.’ It was the very day Leland’s 
Mammoth Cheese had arrived, and Jefferson 
smilingly accompanied his critics to the East 
Room to view ‘this monument of human weak- 
ness and folly.' 

Dinners, the best yet given by a President, 
state receptions, no levees — Society soon became 
accustomed to the new rules of conduct and 
accepted what it had no power to reject. In the 
evenings the White House was reserved for the 
calls ot close friends; during the day anyone 
could get access to the President in his study. 
Occasionatiy distinguished guests stayed at the 
White House. These were more likely to be in- 
tellectuals than politicians, and of these Hum- 
boldt was the most conspicuous. He spent many 
hours a day with Jefferson discussing matters re- 
mote from politics. Incidentally, he found noth- 
ing ‘slovenly’ to comment on in Jefferson’s 
attire. But he svas much more interested in his 
mind and may not have noticed. When on enter- 
ing a room unannounced, he found Jeffer- 
son on his back on the floor playing with his 
grandchildren, he was not shocked. ‘You have 
found me playing the fool, Baron,’ said Jefferson, 
laughing, 'but I am sure to you I need make no 
apolc^.' And there was no need. . . . 
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T/ie Lewis and Clark Parly at Three Forks 


One of the most persistent and importan 
ihcnies in American history, at least until abou 
1900, has been territorial expansion. Small Eng 
lish settlements along the eastern seacoast servee 
as springboards for restless people who pushet 
westward to new lands and new opportunities 
I he relentless move to the west resulted in state 
hood for Kentucky in 1792 and lor Tcnncssci 
four years later. Ily 1803, Ohio was admittec 
and population was trickling toward Indian: 
and Ilhnois. Up to 1800, this expansion tool 
place m territory gained by the United State 
in the Treaty of Paris at the close of the Revo 
m.onary War. Spain still held Florida, bu 
ictucen the thiriy-first parallel and Canada, anc 
'scM to the Mississippi River, svas a vast are: 
'salting for settlement. Beyond the mighty Mis 

STs’l ’’■’“r land unti 
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in 1803, the United States launched a progran 


viously at Florida. In 1810, part of West Florida 
to the Pearl River was taken over, and three 
years later the area between the Pearl and the 
Perdido Rivers was seized. But this did not 
quell the spirit of acquisition. A treaty was 
negotiated with Spain in 1819, giving the United 
States the remainder of Florida. 

During the following decades came Texas, 
"'Inch was annexed in 1845; the Oregon coun- 
try svas divided with Great Britain the next 
year; the Mexican cession was acquired in 1848; 
and a desert area known as Gadsden’s Purchase 
was added in 1853. Such was the irresistible 
marc touaid the setting sun — America's Man- 
I est estiny, said the contemporary expan- 

5;innictc i / i 


ricans had no difficulty in justifying their 
expansionist tendencies. Some argued that it 
"•as Gods will for the United States to embrace 
every t ing within her "natural frontiers”; others 
said Americans would make better use of the 
n , sti others declared that it was a means 
sprea ing democratic government. In any 
event, territorial expansion was one of the most 
important developments in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 
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!The Louisiana Purchase 

President Thomas Jefferson was noi an asow'cd expansionist as was true of some of 
his successors in the White House. Yet during his administrations, the United States 
acquired Louisiana, one of the greatest territorial purchases in history. Jefferson clearly 
recogniied tJie importance of controlling the mouth of the Afississippi River because 
New Orleans was the principal export point for western produce. To have this area 
controlled by a foreign power could he a grave threat to the economic prosperity of the 
West and possibly to the territorial inicgrily of the United States. In 1795 Pinckney's 
Treaty with Spain had given Americans the Right of Deposit at New Orleans, but the 
secret cession of Louisiana to France in 1800 cast a new light on the entire problem. 
After learning that Spain had ceded Louisiana to France, a strong world power ruled 
by Napoleort Bonaparte, Jefferson began considering ways and means which might 
result in gaining the area around New Orleans for the United States. 


1. Jefferson Recognizes the 
Importance of a Mississippi Outlet 

On April 2, 1802, JeSerton expressed hi$ views on 
the Louisiana problem in a letter to Robert Living- 
ston, Minister to France. This was part of a train of 
thought and action which resulted in the United 
States buying Louisiana the following year.'* 

The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas by 
Spain to France works most sorely on ihe U. S. 
On this subject the Secretary of State has written 
to you fully. Yet I cannot forbear recurring to 
it personally, so deep is the impression it makes 
in my mind. It completely reverses all the polit- 
ical relations of the U. S. and will form a new 
epoch in our political course. Of all nations of 
any consideration France is the one which 
hitherto has offered the fewest points on which 
we could have any conflict of right, and the most 
points of a communion of interests. From these 
causes we have ever looked to her as our natural 
friend, as one wicfi which we never could have 
an occasion of difference. Her growth therefore 
we viewed as our own. her misfortunes ours. 
There is on the globe one single spot, the pc»s- 
sessor of which is our natural and habitual 
enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the 
produce of three-eights of our territory must 
pass to market, and from its fertility it will ere 

I Paul L Ford. ed.. The JVrilings of Thomas Jegenon 
(New York: C. P. Putnam's Sons. 1897). VIII, pp 144-147. 
Used by permission of the publisher. 


Jong yield more ihan half of our whole produce 
and contain more than half our inhabitants. 
France placing herself in that door assumes to 
us the altitude of defiance. Spain might have 
retained it quietly for years. Her pacific disposi- 
tions, her feeble state, would induce her to in- 
crease our facilities there, so that her possession 
of the place would be hardly felt by us, and it 
would not perhaps be very long before some 
circumstance might arise which might make the 
cession of it to us the price of something of more 
worth to her. Not so can it ever be in the hands 
of France. The impetuosity of her temper, the 
energy and restlessness of her character, placed 
in a point of eternal friction with us, and our 
character, which though quiet, and loving peace 
and the pursuit of wealth, is high-minded, de- 
spising wealth in competition with insult or in- 
jury, enterprising and energetic as any nation 
on earth, these circumstances render it impos- 
sible that France and the U. S. can continue long 
friends when they meet in so irritable a position. 
They as well as we must be blind if they do not 
see this; and we must be very improvident if we 
do not begin to make arrangements on that 
hypothesis. The day that France takes posses- 
sion of N- Orleans fixes the sentence which is to 
restrain her forever within her low water mark. 

It seals the uiiion of two nations who in conjunc- 
tion can maintain exclusive possession of the 
ocean. From that moment we must marry our- 
selves to the British fleet and nation. We must 
turn all our attentions to a maritime force, for ^ 
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which our resources place us on very high 
grounds; and having formed and cemented to- 
gether a power which may render reinforcement 
of her settlements here impossible to France, 
make the first cannon, which shall be fired in 
Europe the signal for tearing up any settlement 
she may have made, and for holding the two 
continents of America in sequestration for the 
common purposes of the united British and 
American nations. This is not a state of things 
we seek or desire. It is one which this measure, 
if adopted by France, forces on us, as necessarily 
as any other cause, by the laws of nature, brings 
on its necessary effect. It is not from a fear of 
France that we deprecate this measure proposed 
by her. For however greater her force is than 
ours compared in the abstract, it is nothing in 
comparison of ours ■when to be exerted on our 
soil. But it is from a sincere love of peace, and 
a firm persuasion that bound France by the 
interests and the strong sympathies still existing 
in the minds of our citizens, and holding rela- 
tive positions which ensure their continuance we 
arc secure of a long course of peace. Whereas 
the change of friends, which will be rendered 
necessary if France changes tliat position, em- 
barks us necessarily as a belligerent power in 
the first war of Europe. In that case France w'ill 
have held possession of New Orleans during the 
interval of peace, long or short, at the end of 
which it will be wrested from her. Will this 
short-lived possession have been an equivalent 
to her for the transfer of such a weight into the 
scale of her enemy? Will not the amalgamation 
of a young, thriving, nation continue to that 
enemy the health and force which are at present 
so evidently on the decline? And will a few- 
years possession of N. Orleans add equally to 
the strength of France? She may say she needs 
Louisiana for the supply of her ^Vest Indies. She 
does not need it in time of peace. And in war 
she could not depend on them because they 
would be so easily intercepted. I should suppose 
that all these considerations might in some 
proper form be brought into vietc of the govern- 
ment of France. Tho' stated by us, it ought not 
to give offence; because we do not bring them 
forward ns a menace, but as consequences not 
controulable by us, but inevitable from the 
course of things. We mention them not as things 
which we desire by any means, but as things we 
deprecate; and see beseech a friend to look for- 
ward and to prevent them for our common in- 
terests. 

Brance considers Louisiana however as indis- 


pensable for her views she might perhaps be will- 
ing to look about for arrangements which might 
reconcile it to our interests. If anything could do 
this it tvould be the ceding to us the island of New 
Orleans and the Floridas. This tvould certainly 
in a great degree remove the causes of jarring 
and irritation between us, and perhaps for such 
a length of time as might produce other means 
of making the measure permanently conciliatory 
to our interests and friendships. It would at any 
rate relieve us from the necessity of taking im- 
mediate measures for countervailing such an 
operation by arrangements in another quarter. 
Still we should consider N. Orleans and the 
Floridas as equivalent for the risk of a quarrel 
with France produced by her vicinage. 1 have 
no doubt you have urged these considerations 
on every proper occasion w’ith the government 
where you are. . . . Every eye in the U. S. is now 
fixed on this affair of Louisiana. Perhaps 
nothing since the revolutionary war has pro- 
duced more uneasy sensations through the body 
of the nation. Notwithstanding temporary’ 
bickerings have taken place tvith France, she has 
still a strong hold on the affections of our citi- 
zens generally. 1 have thought it not amiss, by 
w’ay of supplement to the letters of the Secre- 
tary of State to w’rite you this private one to im- 
press you with the importance we affix to this 
transaction. . . . 

2. “The Louisiana Treaty” 

Within six months after Jefferson wrote to Living- 
ston, it appeared as though France would soon occupy 
Louisiana. To'make matters worse, in October, 1802, 
Spain revoked the American right of deposit at New 
Orleans. The following January the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to appropriate two million dollars 
to purchase New Orleans and West Florida. At the 
same time President Jefferson recommended sending 
James Monroe to France as a special envoy to assist 
Livingston in "securing our rights and interests in 
the river Mississippi and in the territories eastward 
thereof." In his History of the United States, Henry 
Adams describes some of the French difficulties in 
attempting to establish a New World empire and 
Napoleon's decision to sell the whole of Louisiana."^ 

Bonaparte’s expedition to Louisiana was to 

- Henry .Adams, The Formative Years, A History of the 
United States During the Administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison, condensed and edited by Herbert Agar (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1947). I, pp. 165-172. Used 
by permission of the publisher. 
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have sailed at the end of September, 1802. A 
general of division, three generals of brigade, 
five battalions of infantry, two companies of 
artillery, sixteen pieces of cannon, and three 
thousand muskets were to be collected at Dun- 
kirk for shipment: but as fast as regiments could 
be named they were consumed by the fiery 
furnace of St. Domingo. Nevertheless, all the 
orders and arrangements were gradually xnade. 
Victor was to command the forces in Louisiana; 
Laussat was to be prefect, charged with the civil 
administration. Both received elaborate written 
instructions: and although Victor could not sail 
without ships or troops, Laussat was sent on his 
way. 

In these instructions not a word could be 
found which clashed with Jefferson s pacific 
views: and partly for that reason they were 
dangerous to the United States than if they had 
ordered Victor to seize American property on 
the Mississippi and occupy Natchez with his 
three thousand men. Victor was instructed, in 
effect, to tamper with every adventurer from 
Pittsburgh to Natchez; buy up every Indian 
tribe in the Georgia and Northwestern Terri- 
tory; fortify every bluff on the western bank 
from St. Louis to New Orleans: and in a few 
years create a series of French seltlemenu which 
would realize Madison’s ‘sound policy of dis- 
couraging the United States from colonizing the 
west bank. . . 

These were the Me,, held by the Government 
ol France at the moment when JeSerson nomn 
noted Monroe as a special envoy to buy Ne 
Orleans and West Florida. JeBetson , hopes ol 
his success were small; and Livingston, although 
on the spot and eager to tty the 
could only write; ‘Do not absolutely despam 
Whatever chance eai.tcd at “'’•“'.“"S 
Orleans seemed Co lie in the poss.b.lny that 
Addington’s peaceful adraimsttanon in England 
might be driven into some act conitaty to ns 
viml intetests; and even this chance was worth 
little, lot so long as Bonaparte wanted peace, 
he could always Uep it. England was thoroughly 
weary ol wat; and proved it by pancntly looki^w 
on while Bonaparte, during the year, c^mitied 
nnp arbitrary act after another, which at any 
p^eviou "tim'e would ha^e been followed by an 
instant withdrawal of the British minister from 

’’on the other hand, the world eonid me that 
Bonaparte was already tired of 
ol beneficent shopkeepet disgusted b™;, “ 
Lw wat in Europe was only a quest. on of 


months. In such a case the blow might fall on 
the east bank of the Rhine, on Spam, or on 
England. Yet Bonaparte was in any case bound 
to keep Louisiana or return it to Spam. Florida 
was not his to sell. The chance that Jefferson 
could buy either of these countries, even m case 
of a European war, seemed so small as hardly 
to be worth considering; but it existed, because 
Bonaparte was not a man like other men, and 
his action could never be calculated m advance. 

The news that Leclerc was dead, that his army 
was annihilated, St. Domingo ruined, and the 
Negroes more than ever beyond control, reached 
Pans and was printed in the Momteur January 
7 1803 in the same active week when Berna- 
dotte Laussat. and Victor were ordered from 
France to America and Monroe was ordered 
from America to France. Of all the events of 
the Ume, Leclerc’s death was the most decisive. 
The colonial system of France centered m St. 
Domingo. Without Hi' “ 

hands feet, and even a head, but no body. Of 
what use was Louisiana when France had clearly 
lost the main colony which Louisiana was meant 
to feed and bonify? 

Not only had the Island of St. Domingo been 
ruined by the war. Its plantations destroyed, its 
labor paralyzed, and its population reduced to 
barbarism, so that the task of restoring its com- 
mercial value had become extremely difficult; 
but other and greater objections existed to a 
renewal of the struggle. The army dreaded 
service in St. Domingo, where certain death 
awaited every soldier; the expense was frightful; 
a year of war had consumed fifty thousand men 
and money in vast amounts, with no other result 
than to prove that at least as many men and as 
much money would be still needed before any 
return could be expected for so lavish an ex- 
penditure. In Europe war could be made to 
Support war; in St. Domingo peace alone could 
but slowly repair some part of this frightful 

'^^rom the day when news of Leclerc’s death 
airbed, during the first week of January, 1803, 
the Fint Consul brooded over the means of 
abandoning St. Domingo without appearing to 
desert intentionally a policy dear to France. 
Talleyrand and Decris were allowed to go on 
as before; they gave instructions to Bernadotte 
and hurried the preparations to Vidor, whom 
the ice and snow of Holland and the slowness of 
the workmen held motionless; they prepared 
a reinforcement of fifteen thousand men for 
Rochambeau, and Bonaparte gave all the ncc- 
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cssary orders for liastcning the departure of 
both expeditions. As late as February 5, 
he wrote to Deeres that fifteen thousand men 
liad been, or were about to be, sent to St. 
Domingo, and that fifteen thousand more must 
be ready to sail by the middle of August. Yet 
his policy of abandoning the colonial system had 
been already decided; for on January 30 the 
Monilcur produced Sabastiani’s famous Report 
on the military condition of the East — a pub- 
lication which could have no other object than 
to alarm England. 

Bonaparte loved long-prepared transformation 
scenes. Such a scene he was preparing, and the 
early days of April, 1803, found the actors 
eagerly waiting it. All the struggles and passions 
of the last two years were crowded into the ex- 
plosion of April. At St. Domingo, horror fol- 
lowed fast on horror. Rochambeau, shut in Port 
ail Prince — drunken, reckless, . . . wallowing in 
the dregs of the former English occupation and 
of a half-civilized Negro empire — waged as he 
best could a guerrilla war, hanging, shooting, 
drowning, burning all the Negroes he could 
catch; hunting them with fifteen hundred blood- 
hounds bought in Jamaica for something more 
than one hundred dollars each; wasting money, 
.stjnandering men; while Dcssalines and Chris- 
tophe massacred every white being within their 
reach. To complete Bonaparte’s work, from 
which he wished to turn the world’s attention, 
high among the Jura Mountains, where the ice 
and snow had not yet relaxed their grip upon 
the desolate little fortress and its sunless case- 
mate, in svhich for months nothing but Tous- 
saint’s cough had been heard. Commander 
Annot wrote a brief military report to the Min- 
ister of Marine; ’On the 17th [April 7], at Italf- 
past eleven o'clock of the morning, on taking 
him his food, I found liim dead, seated on his 
chair near his fircl’ According to Tavernier, 
doctor of medicine and chinirgicn of Pontarlicr, 
who ])erformcd the autopsy, pleuropneumonia 
was the cause of Toussaint’s death. 

Toussaint never knew that St. Domingo had 
surccssfully resisted the whole power of France, 
and that had lie been truer to himself and his 
color he might have worn the crown that be- 
came the plaything of Christophe and Dcssa- 
lines: htu even when shivering in the frosts of 
the Jura, his last moments svould have glowed 
with gratified revenge had he knosvn that at the 
same instant Bonaparte svas turning into a path 
svliich the Negroes of St. Domingo Iiad driven 
him to take and svhirh ss'as to lead him to par- 


allel at St. Helena the fate of Toussaint himself 
at the Chateau de Joux. In these days of pas- 
sion, men had little time for thought; and the 
last subject on which Bonaparte thereafter cared 
to fix his mind was the fate of Toussaint and 
Leclerc. That the ‘miserable Negro,' as Bona- 
parte called him, should have been forgotten so 
soon was not surprising; but the prejudice of 
race alone blinded the American people to the 
debt they owed to the desperate courage of five 
hundred thousand Haytian Negroes who would 
not be enslaved. 

Monroe arrived in sight of the French coast 
April 7, 1803; but while he was still on the 
ocean, Bonaparte, without reference to him or 
his mission, opened his mind to Talleyrand in 
regard to ceding Louisiana to the United States. 

The suddenness of Bonaparte’s change dis- 
concerted Livingston. For months he had 
wearied the First Consul with written and verbal 
arguments, remonstrances, threats — all in- 
tended to prove that there was nothing grasp- 
ing or ambitious in the American character; that 
France should invite the Americans to protect 
Louisiana from the Canadians; that the United 
States cared nothing for Louisiana, but wanted 
only West Florida and New Orleans — ‘barren 
sands and sunken marshes,’ he said; 'a small 
town built of wood; . . . about seven thousand 
souls’; a territory important to the United States 
because it contained 'the mouths of some of 
their rivers,’ but a mere drain of resources to 
France. To this rhapsody, repeated day after 
day for weeks and months, Talleyrand had lis- 
tened with his imperturbable silence, the still- 
ness of a skeptical mind into ivhich such pro- 
fe.ssions fell meaningless; until he suddenly 
looked into Livingston’s face and asked: ‘What 
will you give for the whole?’ Naturally Living- 
ston for a moment lost countenance. 

A week was next passed in haggling over the 
price. Livingston did his utmost to beat Marbois 
down, but without success. Meanwhile, he ran 
some risk of losing everything; for when Bona- 
parte offered, a favor suitors did well to waste 
no lime in acceptance. A slight weight might 
have turned the scale; a divulgence of the secret, 
a protest from Spain, a moment of irritation at 
jclTcrson’s coquetry with England or at the 
vaporings of the American press, a sudden per- 
ception of the disgust which every true French- 
man svas sure sooner or later to feel at this 
squandering of French territory and enterprise 
— any remonstrance that should stir the First 
Consul's pride or startle his fear of posterity 
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might have cut short the thread of negotiation. 
Livingston did not know the secrets of the 
Tuileries, or he would not have passed time in 
cheapening the price of his purchase. The voice 
of opposition was silenced in the French people, 
but was still so high in Bonaparte’s family as to 
make the Louisiana scheme an occasion for 
scenes so violent as to sound like the prelude to 
a tragedy. 

May I, Monroe was presented at the Tuileries, 
and dined there with Livingston; but Bonaparte 
said nothing of their business, except (hat h 
should be settled. The same evening the two 
envoys had a final discussion with hfarbois. 
‘May 2, we actually signed the treaty and con- 
vention for the sixty million francs to France, in 
the French language; but our copies in English 
not being made out. we could not sign in our 
language. They were, Jiowever, prepared, and 
signed in two or three days afterward. The con- 
vention respecting American claims took more 
time, and was not signed till about (he eighth 
or ninth.' All these documents were antedated 
to the thirtieth of April. 

The first object of remark in this treaty was 
the absence of any attempt to define the prop- 
erty thus bought and sold. ‘Louisiana with the 
same extent that is now in the hands of Spain, 
and that it had when France possessed it, and 
such as it should be after the treaties subse- 
quently entered into between Spain and other 
States' — these words, taken from Berthier’s 
original treaty of retrocession, were convenient 
for France and Spain, whose Governments might 
be supposed to know their own boundaries; but 
all that the United States Government knew 
upon the subject was that Louisiana, as France 
possessed it, had included a part of Florida and 
the whole Ohio Valley as far as the Alleghany 
"Mountains and "LaVe Trie. T'ne American com- 
missioners at first insisted upon defining the 
boundaries, and Marbois went to the First Con- 
sul with their request. He refused. 'If an ob- 
scurity did not already exist, it would perhaps 
be good policy to put one there.' He intention- 
ally concealed the boundary he had himself 
defined, a knowledge of which would have pre- 
vented a long and mortifying dispute. Living- 
ston went to Talleyrand for the orders given by 
Spain lo the Marquis of Somoruelo, by France 
to Victor and Laussat. 'What are the eastern 
bounds of Louisiana?' asked Livingston. 'I do 
not know,’ replied Talleyrand; ‘you must take 
it as we received it.’ ’But what did you mean 
to take?’ urged Livingston. ‘I do not know,’ 


repeated Talleyrand. ‘Then you mean that we 
shall construe it our own way?' ‘I can give you 
no direction. You have made a noble bargain 
for yourselves, and I suppose you will make the 
most of it,’ was the final reply of Talleyrand. 
Had Livingston known that Victor's instruc- 
tions, which began by fixing the boundaries in 
question, were still in Talleyrand’s desk, the an- 
swer would have been the same. 

One point alone was fixed — the Floridas 
were not included in the sale; this was conceded 
on both sides. In his first conversation with 
Marbois, Livingston made a condition that 
France should aid him in procuring these ter- 
ritories from Spain. 'I asked him, in case of 
purchase, whether they would stipulate that 
France would never possess the Floridas, and 
that she would aid us to procure them, and re- 
linquish all right that she might have to them. 
He told me that she would go thus far.’ Several 
days later, Marbois repeated this assurance to 
Monroe, saying that the First Consul authorized 
him, besides offering Louisiana, ‘to engage his 
support ol our claim to the Floridas with Spain.' 
Yet, when the American commissioners tried to 
insert this pledge into the treaty, they failed. 
Bonaparte would give nothing but a verbal 
promise to use his good offices with Spain. 

Besides tbe failure to dispose of these two 
points, which were in reality but one, the treaty 
contained a positive provision. Article III, taken 
from Bonaparte's projel, with slight alteration, 
that "(he inhabitants of the ceded territory shall 
be incorporated in the Union of the United 
Stales, and admitted as soon as possible, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
lo the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States ’ 
On republican principles of the Virginian 
school, only the States themselves could by a 
new grant of power authorize such an incorpora- 
tion. Article III violated Madison's instructions, 
which forbade the promise. ‘To incorporate 
the inhabitants of the hereby-ceded territory 
with the citizens of the United States,’ said these 
instructions, 'being a provision which cannot 
now be made. It is to be expected, from the char- 
acter and policy of the United States, that such 
incorporation will take place without unneces- 
sary delay.' The provision, which Madison said 
could not be made, was nevertheless made by 
Livingston and Monroe. 

Embarrassing as these omissions or provisions 
were, they proved not so much that the treaty 
was carelessly drawn as that the American nego- 
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tiaiors were ready to stipulate whatever was 
needed for their purpose. Other portions of the 
treaty were not to be defended on that excuse. 
The price stipulated for Louisiana was sixty 
million francs, in tlie form of United States six 
per cent bonds, representing a capital of 
$11,250,000. besides this sum of eleven and a 
quarter million dollars, the United States Gov- 
ernment was to assume and pay the debts due 
by France to American citizens, estimated at 
twenty million francs, or, at the same rate of 
exchange, $3,750,000 — making fifteen million 
dollars in all as the price to be paid. Livingston 
himself drew the claims convention with what 
he supposed to be particular attention; but it 
was modified by Monroe, and still further 
altered by Marbois. ‘The moment was critical; 
the question of peace or war was in the balance; 
and it was important to come to a conclusion 
before cither scale preponderated. I considered 
the convention as a trifle compared with the 
other great object,’ avowed Livingston; ‘and as 
it had already delayed us many days, I was ready 
to take it under any form.’ 

The claims convention was not signed till 
nearly a week after the signature of the treaty 
of cession. The form in which Livingston took 
it showed that neither he nor Monroe could 
have given careful attention to the subject; not 
only did the claims specified fail to embrace all 
the cases provided for by the Treaty of 1800, 
which this convention was framed to execute; 
not only were the specifications arbitrary, and 
even self-contradictory — but the estimate of 


twenty million francs was far below the amount 
of the claims admitted in principle; no rule of 
apportionment was provided, and, worst of all, 
the right of final decision in every case was 
reserved to the French Government. The mean- 
ing of this last provision might be guessed from 
the notorious corruption of Talleyrand and his 
band of confidential or secret agents. 

Doubtless Livingston was right in securing 
his main object at any cost; but could he have 
given more time to his claims convention, he 
would perhaps have saved his own reputation 
and that of his successor from much stain, al- 
though he might have gained no more than he 
did for his Government. In the two conventions 
of 1800 and 1803 the United States obtained two 
objects of the utmost value — by the first, a re- 
lease from treaty obligations which, if carried 
out, required war with England; by the second, 
the whole west bank of the Mississippi River 
and the Island of New Orleans, with all the in- 
cidental advantages attached. In return for these 
gains the United States Government promised 
not to press the claims of its citizens against the 
French Government beyond the amount of 
three million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, which was one-fourth part of the price 
paid for Louisiana. The legitimate claims of 
American citizens against France amounted to 
many million dollars; in the result, certain 
favored claimants received three million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, less their 
expenses, which reduced the sum about one- 
half. . . . 


11 

Florida 

■Under -nic Louisiana Treaty the United States had only a questionable right to West 
Florida. None the less, Jcflerson and his successor, Madison, hoped that both West and 
Last Florida srould some day fall into American hands. By 1819 the expansionist desires 
of the United States and the sveakness of Spain had resulted in adding that area to 
American territory. 
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1. The United States Takes 
West Florida 

K. C. Babcock in his book. The Rise of American 
Nationality, describes how the United Stales acquired 
West Florida? 

The persistent desire of the United Stales to 
possess the Floridas. between 1801 and 1819, 
amounted almost to a disease, corrupting the 
moral sense of each succeeding administration. 
Jefferson’s instructions to Monroe and Living- 
ston in 1803, when they were sent to purchase 
control of the mouth of the Mississippi, explic- 
itly stated that "a cession of the Floridas is par- 
ticularly desired as obviating serious cotuio- 
versies.” Under the terms of the Louisiana treaty 
the United States, without any real right, chose 
to assume that West Florida was a part of Louisi- 
ana as ceded by Spain to France and by France 
to the United Stales. Spain knew well and as- 
serted vehemently that the United States was 
wrong, and the repeated attempt of Jefferson to 
quiet the issue by bribing or coercing Spain into 
yielding at least West Florida, added to her 
sense of outrage. The weak Spanish government 
in the Floridas, the presence of a mixed and 
turbulent population including many Americans 
in West Florida, and the spread of revolutionary 
spirit in Spanish America, combined to produce 
a crisis in 1810, when an insurrection against 
Spanish authority look place in West Florida. 
During the summer a convention was held for 
the purpose of securing a settled government. 
A quarrel with the governor, an assault on Baton 
Rouge, and the killing of the young comman- 
dant of that post, which followed, were mere in- 
cidents in that larger revolutionary struggle 
which was going on in Buenos Ayres, Caracas, 
and Mexico, for liberty and separation from 
Spain. The United States and Great Britain 
were alike interested politically and ctwnmer* 
cially in the outcome of these insurrections, the 
former in the Floridas and in Mexico, the latter 
in South America. 

After the capture of Baton Rouge the revolu- 
tionists, whose leaders were chiefly English and 
Irish, in convention assembled declared them- 
sehes the representatives of the people of West 
Florida and proclaimed that territory a free and 
independent state. Hardly was this done when 
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the invention urged upon the secretary of state 
at Washington the annexation of the province 
to the United States. Madison knew all the ins 
and outs of the scheming, haggling, and negoti- 
ating of the previous seven years, looking to the 
acquisition of the territory; he knew the increas- 
ing importance of controlling the Gulf outlets 
of the rivers of the Alabama and Mississippi 
country: he saw also the numerous and seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles in the way of recog- 
nition of the independence of West Florida. In 
a letter to Jefferson, in October, 1810, he re- 
vealed his mind; "The crisis of West Florida, as 
you will see, has come home to our feelings and 
our interests. . . . There is great weight in the 
considerations that the country to the Perdido, 
being our own, may be fairly taken possession of, 
if it can be done without violence: above all if 
there be danger of it passing to a third and dan- 
gerous party." Here was the whole thing in a 
nutshell — a desirable province, a convenient 
claim under the ambiguous Louisiana treaty, a 
weak and troubled opponent, and a shadowy 
"third party” eager to snatch the prize away. 

The solution was Madison’s remarkable proc- 
lamation o[ October 27, 1810, which declares 
that the United States has acquiesced in the 
temporary continuance of Spanish authority 
over West Florida; that complete adjustment of 
conflicting claims has been too long delayed, 
through no fault of the United States; that fur- 
ther failure to possess themselves of the territory 
mighf be construed to the detriment of the claim 
of the United States; "that in the hands of the 
United States it will not cease to be a subject of 
fair and friendly negotiation and adjustment’’; 
and, finally, that Governor W. C. C. Claiborne, 
of the Orleans territory, has been directed to 
lake possession of all the territory from the 
Mississippi to the Perdido, and to govern it as an 
integral part of his own territory. The chief re- 
striction upon Claiborne was that he should not 
proceed to employ force in the seizure of territory 
belonging to a just and friendly power. Jeffer- 
son had acquired Louisiana by regular and 
proper negotiation, swallowing his doubts as to 
the unconstitutionality of his proceedings. His 
successor in the Republican presidency, without 
the formality of negotiation, with scarcely a com- 
punction at the disregard of international 
usages, with a soeciousness bordering on reck- 
lessness, asserted jurisdiction over the province 
of West Florida, still the subject of fair and 
friendly negotiations. 

Small wonder that Morier, Great Britain’s 
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charge d’affaires, wrote a vigorous protest to the 
secretary oE state. But under the circumstances 
the good or ill opinion ot a British diplomatic 
officer mattered little to the administration. 
Congress promptly took up the question of 
organizing the new territory, and there was 
much reference back to the acts of 1803-1804, 
authorizing the occupation, and directing the 
organization of the Louisiana cession. Senator 
Giles went so far as to propose a bill for the 
extension of the territory of Orleans to the 
Perdido River, but even the wisest men were 
not ready to assert quite so dogmatically that 
West Florida belonged to Louisiana. In the 
end, part of the district was added to the new 
state of Louisiana, as already described; and the 
remainder was annexed to the territory of Mis- 
sissippi by the act of May 14, 1812, thus giving 
the desired outlet for all the country tributary 
to Mobile Bay. . . . [occupied in 1813] 

2. The Acquisition of East Florida 

The military successes of Andrew Jackson and the 
stern diplomacy of John Quincy Adams were suffi- 
cient to win the remainder of Florida for the United 
States by 1819. Thomas A. Bailey has presented a 
most interesting account of American action in ac- 
quiring Florida in his book, A Diplomatic History 
of the American People.^ 

For some uttle while Secretary Adams had 
been engaged in discussions with Luis de Onis, 
the Spanish minister in Washington, looking to- 
ward the acquisition of Florida and the settle- 
ment of other problems. The negotiations tvere 
proceeding rather favorably when an unexpected 
and dramatic incident threatened to disrupt 
completely all diplomatic relations. 

Spain had greatly weakened her authority in 
East Florida by withdr.asving troops to hght the 
South American insurgents. Amelia Island, an 
outpost near the Georgia border which had 
slipped away from Spanish control, became such 
an intolerable nest for buccaneers that an expe- 
dition authorized by the United Stales govern- 
ment seized the place in 1817. But far more 
offensive were the Seminole Indians of Florida, 
who, joined by runasvay Kcgrocs, svhitc rene- 
gades and others, periodically sallied across the 
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international line to pillage, burn, and murder. 
Although the Indians themselves had grievances 
against the Americans, the harboring of such a 
villainous lot of outcasts by the Spanish govern- 
ment was a violation of the good neighbor 
pledge embodied in the Pinckney Treaty of 
1795. Spain, however, was admittedly potverless 
to control or restrain these larvless bands. 

Late in 1817, Andrew Jackson, hero of Nesv 
Orleans and idol of the Southwest, tvas commis- 
sioned by the Washington government to chas- 
tise the Seminoles. His general instructions were 
broad; and he was authorized to pursue the In- 
dians across the Spanish boundary, if necessary. 
He was, however, to respect all posts under the 
Bourbon flag. Jackson later insisted that Mon- 
roe sent additional instructions through Con- 
gressman Rhea authorizing a seizure of the Span- 
ish towns. This the President denied. In any 
event the hero of New Orleans apparently 
thought that he was proceeding with the bless- 
ing of the Administration. 

The tempestuous Jackson, who hated both 
the Spaniard and the red man with all the 
venom of a IVesterner, burst into Florida and 
seized the military post of St. Marks, in April, 
1818, replacing the Spanish flag with the Stars 
and Stripes. Two British subjects, Alexander 
Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, had the mis- 
fortune to fall into Jackson’s clutches. Charged 
with inciting the Indians against the -whites, 
they were tried by a court martial and executed. 
The zealous Jackson reported to the Secretary 
of War; 

1 hope the execution of these two unprincipled 
villains will prove an awful example to the world, 
and convince the Government of Great Britain, as 
well as her subjects, that certain, though slow retribu- 
tion awaits those unchristian wretches svho, by false 
promises, delude and excite an Indian tribe to all the 
horrid deeds of savage tear. 

A short time later, learning that the Indians 
were being harbored at Pensacola, Jackson made 
a forced march and captured the tosvn. Thus, 
in a fesv svccks* time, the energetic Tennessean 
had chastised the Indians, seized every important 
post in Florida save Su Augustine, confiscated 
the royal archives, deposed the Spanish gov- 
ernor and named an American in his place, ex- 
ecuted two British subjects, and declared in 
force "the revenue lasvs of the United States." 
He later expressed regret that he did not hang 
the Spanish governor. 
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“Old Hickory" Rests on His Laurels 

The news that the "ruffian” Jackson had "mur- 
dered" two British subjects on Spanish territory 
led to an explosion of indignation in England. 
"We can hardly believe,” one London journal 
remarked, "that any thing so offensive to public 
decorum could be admitted, even in Amencal" 
The press seethed with demands for disavowal, 
apology, and reparation. A foreign envoy in 
London told the United States minister, Richard 
Rush, that "xve have had nothing of late so ex- 
citing; it smacks of luar." Rush’s own words are 
graphic: 

Out-of-doors, excitement seemed to rise higher and 
higher. Stocks experienced a slight fall. The news- 
papers kept up their fire . . . [giving] vent to angry 
declamation. They fiercely denounced the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Tyrant, ruffian, murderer, 
were among the epithets applied to their command- 
ing general. He was exhibited in placards through 
the streets. The journals, without distinction to 
party, united in these attacks. 

For a while it seemed as if the British govern- 
ment would be forced to demand redress — 
even at the risk of war. But Lord Castlereagh 
concluded, after a thorough examination of the 
evidence, that Ambrister and Arbuthnot had 
been involved in "practices of such a descrip- 
tion as to have deprived them of any claim on 
their own government for interference." Ac- 
cordingly, the London authorities neither de- 
manded redress nor supported the energetic pro- 
tests of Spain. Lord Castlereagh later toM 
Minister Rush that war might have broken out 
"if the ministry had but held up a finger.” 
This seems to have been an exaggeration; but 
the situation was certainly one to cause anxiety 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Apparently unmoved by international reper- 
cussions, Jackson returned to Tennessee amid 
the plaudits of the masses — more than ever the 
hero of the tt^est. No maudlin sympathy was 
wasted on Ambrister and Arbuthnot; in the eyes 
of the Westerner they were entitled to no more 
consideration than a sheep-killing dog. "Among 
the people of the west,” observed Niles' Weekly 
Register, "his [Jackson’s] popularity is un- 
bounded — old and young speak of him with 
rapture, and at his call, 50,000 of the most effi- 
cient warriors on this continent, would rise, 
armed, and ready for any enemy.” At public 
dinners given in honor of the unrepentant Jack- 
son. patriotic toasts were received with tumultu- 


ous applause. In American eyes he had not only 
put the fear of God into the treacherous dons 
and Indians, but he had hurled his glove into 
the face of the hated Britons. Tammany Hall 
passed a rousing resolution: 

. . . Resolved That the conduct of General 
Jackson . . . was justified by the law of nations, and 
the laws of war, and the immutable principles of 
retaliation and self-defence: and we highly approve 
of the manly spirit of the American general, who 
prompdy punished the offenders and culprits against 
humanity and the rights of his country, and taught 
foreign emissaries that the United States was not to 
be outraged by spies, traitors, and lawless adven- 
turers. 

But in Congress, where Jackson had powerful 
political enemies, including Henry Clay, the 
Florida raid was viewed more critically. A 
senatorial committee undertook an investiga- 
tion, and its members began to carry arms after 
Jackson, raving “like a madman,” allegedly 
threatened to cut off the ears of any who 
reported against him. After a twenty-seven day 
debate in Congress, during which the galleries 
were "crowded to suffocation” and cuspidors 
were overturned in the aisles, the four resolu- 
tions condemning Jackson's conduct were de- 
feated by comfortable majorities. The news 
caused a slight fall of stocks in England, where 
the press renewed its denunciation of the "ruf- 
fian” Jackson. One British journal, at a loss to 
account for the unexpected result in the House, 
surmised that it was due to "the brutalizing in- 
fluence of slavery." But Jackson was pleased, 
particularly when the people approved the 
judgment of Congress by tendering him rous- 
ing ovations in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Baltimore. 

Adams Lays Down the Law 

The entire Cabinet, with one exception, 
agree d with President Monroe that Jackson had 
committed an unauthorized and unjustifiable 
act of war against Spain. But "Old Hickory” 
(though he did not know it then) had an un- 
expected champion in Secretary Adams, who, in 
spite of strong personal antipathies for the West- 
erner, held out for a defiant course in dealing 
with Spain. His arguments prevailed, and caused 
the Administration to abandon any intention it 
may have had of disciplining Jackson. This deci- 
sion was made less difficult by the obvious pop- 
ularity of the Florida invasion among the un- 
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IVestward Advance 

Wmi VAST AREAS o£ land virtually unoccupied both cast and west of the Mississippi 
Kiver, the great westward migration gained momentum after the IVar of 1812. The 
ricli Mississippi Valley received thousands of settlers as they pushed on seeking new 
homes and opportunities. Frederick Jackson Turner, who gained national fame as a 
scholar and writer on the fVest and frontier movements in American history, has given 
an excellent account of the westsvard advance between 1820 and 1830.5 


The iu-storv of the occupation of the Missis- 
sippi valley is the history of the colonization of 
a region far surpassing in area the territory of 
the old thirteen states. The explanation of this 
movement into the interior is a simple one. It 
was, indeed, but the continuation of the advance 
of the frontier tvhich had begun in the earliest 
days of American colonization. The existence of 
a great body of land, offered at so low a price 
as to be practically free, inevitably drew popu- 
lation toward the AVest. AVhen tvild lands sold 
for two dollars an acre, and, indeed, could be 
occupied by squatters almost without molesta- 
tion, it was certain that settlers would seek them 
instead of paying twenty to fifty dollars an acre 
for farms that lay not much farther to the east 
— particularly when the western lands were 
more fertile. The introduction of the steamboat 
on the western waters in 1811, moreover, had 
revolutionized transportation conditions in the 
West. .‘\t the beginning of the period of which 
we arc treating, steamers were ascending the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, as svcll as the 
Oliio and its tributaries. By 1820 there tvcrc 
sixty steamboats on the Mississippi and Ohio; 
ten years later there seerc over two hundred and 
thirty. This explains some of the extension of 
settlement, for it sv.as now possible to carry sup- 
plies up the river-courses and to secure a better 
outlet for agricultural products. Betw'ccn the 
close of the AVar of 1812 and 1830. also the 
Indian title seas extinguished to S’ast regions in 
the AVcsi. Half of Michigan ssns opened to set- 
tlement; the northwestern quarter of Ohio teas 

Frolcrirt. Jartvin Turner, ‘"nic Crrloniraiion of the 
V.eu. ISWI-ISJO," Th' Artr'icnn llistnrirnl /ter'leri', XI 
(J.-nuMis. fsed Iiy ircrrnission of the 
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freed; in Indiana and Illinois (more than half 
of which had been Indian country prior to 
1816) all but a comparatively small region of 
undesired prairie lands south of Lake Michigan 
was gained; almost the whole state of Missouri 
svas freed from its Indian title; and, in the Gulf 
Region, at the close of the decade, the Indians 
held but two isolated islands of territory, in 
tvestern Georgia and eastern Alabama and in 
northern and central Mississippi. These ceded 
regions were the fruit of the victories of AVilliam 
Henry Harrison in the Northwest, and of 
Andrew' Jackson in the Gulf Region. They 
w'cre, in effect, conquered provinces, now open 
to colonization. . . . 

By 1820 the effects of the War of 1812 and the 
rising tide of westw'ard migration became mani- 
fest. Pioneer settlement spread along the river- 
courses of the Northwest well up to the Indian 
boundary. The zone of settlement along the 
Ohio had ascended the Missouri, in the rush to 
the Boone’s Lick country, toward the centre of 
the present state. From the settlements of 
middle Tennessee a pioneer farming area 
reached southward to connect with the settle- 
ments of Mobile, and the latter became con- 
terminous with those of the lower Mississippi. 
Almost all of the most recently occupied area 
was but thinly settled. It represented the move- 
ment of the backwoodsman, with ax and rifle, 
advancing to the conquest of the forest. But 
closer to the old settlements a more highly 
developed agriculture was to be seen. Hodgson 
in 1821 describes plantations in northern Ala- 
Iwma in lands ceded by the Indians in 1818. 
Though settled less than tw'o years, there svere 
svitliin a few miles five schools and four places 
of svorship. One plantation had one hundred 
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acres in cotton and one hundred and len in 
corn, although a year and a half before then it 
was wilderness. . . . 

By 1830 large portions of the Indian lands, 
s\hich had been ceded between 1817 and 1829, 
were settled by a repetition of the same type of 
colonization. The unoccupied lands in Indiana 
and Illinois were prairie country, then deemed 
unsuited for settlement because of the lack of 
wood and drinking-svatcr. It was the hardwoods 
that had been taken up in the Northwest, and, 
for the most part, the tracts a little back from 
the unhcalthful bottom-lands, but in close 
proximity to the rivers, which were the only 
means of transportation before the building of 
good roads. A new island of settlement had 
appeared in the northwestern portion of Illinois 
and the adjacent regions of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
due to the opening of the lead-mines. Along the 
Missouri valley and in the Gulf Region the 
areas possessed in 1820 had increased in density 
of population. Georgia had spread her settlers 
into the Indian lands, which she had so re- 
cently secured by threatening a rupture with 
the United States; but there still remained in 
the Gulf Region two great areas of Indian 
country, surrounded by these white settlements. 
This incongruous Indian element was to be 
swept away by the presidency of Andrew Jack- 


son. ... 

The leaders of this Southern element came, in 
considerable measure, from well iodo cla$s«. 
who migrated to improve their conditions in the 
freer opportunities of a new country. Land 
speculation, the opportunity of political prefer- 
ment. and the advantages which these growing 
communities brought to practitioners of the 
law combined to attract men of this claw. Many 
of them, as we shall see. brought their slaves 
with them, under the systems of indeniure 
which made this possible. Missouri, esjxaally. 
was sought by the larger planters with their 
slaves. But it was the poorer whites, the mwe 
democratic, non-slaveholding element of the 
South, which furnished the great bulk of set- 
tlers north of the Ohio. Prior- to the close of 
the decade the same farmer type was in proses- 
sion of large parts of the Gulf Region; but h^e. 
through the whole of our period, the slavehold- 
ing planters came in increasing numbei^ 
Two of the families which left Kentucky for 
the newer country in these years will illustrate 
the movement. The Lincoln family had rrached 
that state by migration 

Stream of backwoodsmen which bore along with 


it the Calhouns and the Boones. Abraham 
Lincoln was born in a hilly, barren portion of 
Kentucky in 1809. In 1816, when Lincoln was 
a boy of seven, his father, a poor carpenter, took 
his family across the Ohio on a raft, with a 
capital consisting of his kit of tools and several 
hundred gallons of whiskey In Indiana he 
hewed a path into the forest to a new home in 
the so'uthern part of the state, where for a year 
the family lived in a "half-faced camp," or open 
shed of poles, clearing their land. In the hard- 
ships of the pioneer life Lincoln’s mother died, 
as did many another frontier woman. By 1830 
Lincoln had become a tall, strapping youth, six 
feet four inches in height, able to sink his ax 
deeper than other men into the opposing forest. 
At that time his father moved to the Sangamon 
country of Illinois with the rush of land-seekers 
into that new and popular region. Near the 
home of Lincoln in Kentucky was born, in 1808, 
Jefferson Davis, whose father, shortly before the 
War of 1812, went with the stream of southward 
movers to Louisiana and then to Mississippi. 
Davis's brothers fought under Jackson in the 
War of 1812, and the family became typical 
planters of the Gulf Region. 

Meanwhile, the roads that led to the Ohio 
valley were Allowed by an increasing tide of 
settlers from the East. "Old America seems to be 
breaking up. and moving westward," wrote Birk- 
beck In 1817, as he passed on the National Road 
through Pennsylvania. 

3Ve are seldom out of sight, as we travel on this 
grand track, towards the Ohio, of family groups, be- 
hind and before us. ... A small waggon (so light 
that you might almost carry it, yet strong enough to 
bear a good load of bedding, utensils, and provisions, 
and a svrarm of young citizens, — and to sustain 
marvellous shocks in its passage over these rocky 
heights) with two small horses; sometimes a cow or 
two, comprises their all; excepting a little store of 
hard earned cash for the land office of the district; 
where they may obtain a title for as many acres as 
they possess half-dollars, being one fourth of the pur- 
chase-money. The waggon has a tilt, or cover, made 
of a sheet, or perhaps a blanket. The family are 
seen before, behind, or within the vehicle, accord- 
ing to the road or the weather, or perhaps the spirits 
of the party. ... A cart and single horse frequently 
affords the means of transfer, sometimes a horse and 
pack-saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim bears 
all his effects and his wife follows, naked-footed, 
bending under the hopes of the family. 
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McLean of Oliio said in the Mouse of Repre- 
sentatives in 1825: ‘ 

In a favorable season for emigration, tlic traveller 
tiI)on this higlnvay will scarcely lose sight of pas- 
sengers, of some description. Hundreds of families 
ate seen migrating to the West, will, ease and corn- 
fort. Drovers from the West, with their cattle, of al- 
most every de5cri,)tion, are .seen passing eastward, 
•seeking a .narket on this side of the mountains. In- 
deed, this road may be compared to a great street, or 

thoroughfare, through some populous city travelers 

ot. foot, „„ horseback, and in carri.ages. are seen 
mingling on its |)aved surface. 

I lic' .Soiiihcrncr.s who came by land along the 
n.tny bad roads through Tennessee and Ken- 

s aped wagons, drawn by four or six horses 
Jhese f.tmily groups, crowding roads and fords 
ni.ti clung toward the sunset, with the canvas- 

Of the l.ttcr tnne.s, were typical of the overland 
migr.i ton. ] he ])ooier classes traveled on foot 
«on.ettn.es carrying their entire enects in a c^i’ 
raw,, by themselves. Those of more mean, took 

heri,"" "'i'i""‘ ^‘^'netimes sent 

iicn household goods by wagon or by steam- 

liOiit up the Mississippi, ' 

rwe c «r2"ing'of"thc 
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and of West Virginia. Saluda Gap, in northwest- 
ern South Carolina, led the way to the great 
valley of eastern Tennessee. In Tennessee and 
Kentucky many routes passed to the Ohio in the 
region ol Cinciiinriti or Louisville. 

When the settler arrived at the waters of the 
Ohio, he cither look a steamboat, or placed his 
possessions on a flaiboat, or ark, and floated 
down the river to his destination. From the 
uppei waters of the Allegheny many emigrants 
oo • a vantage of the lumber-rafts, which were 
instructed from the pine forests of southwestern 
New York, to float, svith themselves and their 
belongings, to the Ohio. With the advent of 
the steamboat these older modes of navigation 
were, to a considerable extent, superseded. But 
navigation on the Great Lakes had not suffi- 
c icntly advanced by the end of the decade to 
Afford opporiunny for any considerable move- 
ErTc by this route, beyond Lake 

on''il!^''n! destination 

”o 1, is n cither cut out a road 

of 1,'^, “P tributary 

1 000 ^'*; '^•'.s one of 

Firminc/ ' bnd in the profits of his 

uncommm^^r"® Not 

h sTmnrrp^’ itind, he sold 

With tbf r, ^ ^y pre-emption laws, 

cstablish hims'Jlf .i" 

Under tbf .-mi- ' " 'udependent landowner. 

optMihie of ,1, ^^ -yr"' at the 

b-nd at tsvo doll’rrs' pe^ n’crc 'i"'" P'", abased his 

of cilditv ncr? *■ btty a tract 
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wiihoiu credit. Tiie p,.,V(. nf'i Pt^r acre, 

along the Ohio r , - ^'c towns 
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forest. Coinnionlv' b '^‘7"!’ ^le midst of the 
with reference to m' .. bis lands 

rated by the character nf 7 ”idi- 

mcant that the labor r' I''’ '‘irdwoods, but this 
severe. Under the clearing svas the more 
under the sturdy strokes of his ax tf.c 
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light oC day was let into the little circle of 
cleared ground. With the aid of his neighbors, 
called together under the social attractions of a 
"raising," with its inevitable accompaniment of 
whiskey and a "frolic, " he erected his log-cabin. 
If he was too remote from neighbors or too poor 
to afford a cabin, as in the case of Lincoln’s 
father, a rude half-faced camp served the pur- 
pose for the first months of his occupation. 
"America,” wrote Birkbeck, "was bred in a 
cabin." 

Having secured a foothold, the settler next 
proceeded to "girdle” or "deaden" an additional 
forest area, preparatory to his farming opera- 
tions. This consisted in cutting a ring through 
the bark around the lower portion of the trunk, 
to prevent the sap from rising. In a short lime 
the withered branches were ready for burning, 
and in the midst of the blackened stumps the 
first crop of corn and vegetables was planted. . . . 

The peculiar skill required of the axman who 
entered the hardwood forests, together with 
readiness to undergo the privations of the life, 
made the backwoodsman in a sense an expert 
engaged in a special calling. Frequently he was 
the descendant of generations of pioneers, who. 
on successive frontiers, from the neighborhood 
of the Atlantic coast toward the interior, had 
cut and burned the forest, fought the Indians, 
and pushed forward the line of civilization. He 
bore the marks of the struggle in his face, made 
sallow by living in the shade of the forest, "shut 
from the common air," and in a constitution 
often racked by malarial fever. Dirt and squalor 
were too frequently found in the squatters 
cabin, and education and the rcfinemenls of life 
were denied to him. Often shiftless and indolent, 
ill the intervals between his tasks of forest- 
felling he was fonder of hunting than of a set- 
tled agricultural life. With his rifle he eked out 
his sustenance, and the peltries furnished him a 
little ready cash His few cattle grazed in the 
surrounding forest and his hogs fed on its mast. 

The backwoodsman of this type represented 
the outer edge of the advance of civilization. 
Where settlement was closer, co-operative activ- 
ity possible, and little villages, with the mill and 
retail stores, existed, conditions of life were 
ameliorated, and a better type of pioneer was 
found Into such regions circuit-riders and wan- 
dering preachers had carried the beginnings of 
church organization, and schools were started. 
But the frontiersmen proper constituted a mov- 
ing class, ever ready to sell out iheir clearings in 
order to press on to a new frontier, where same 


more abounded, soil was reported to be better, 
and where the forest furnished a welcome retreat 
from the uncongenial encroachments of civiliza- 
tion. If, however, he was thrifty and fore- 
itanded, the backwoodsman remained on his 
clearing, improving his farm and sharing in the 
change from wilderness life. 

Behind the type of the backwoodsman came 
the type of the pioneer farmer. Equipped with 
a little capital, he often, as we have seen, pur- 
chased the clearing, and thus avoided some of 
the initial hardships of pioneer life. In the 
course of a few years, as sawmills were erected, 
frame-houses took the place of the logobins; 
the rouglj clearing, with its stumps, gave way to 
well-tillcd fields; orchards were planted; live- 
stock roamed over the enlarged clearing; and an 
agricultural surplus was ready for export. Soon 
the adventurous speculator offered corner lots 
in a new town-site, and the rude beginnings of 
a city were seen. 

Thus western occupation advanced in a series 
of waves: the Indian was sought by the fur- 
trader; the fur-trader was followed by the fron- 
tiersman, whose cattle exploited the natural 
grasses and the acorns of the forest; next came 
the wave of primitive agriculture, followed by 
more Intensive farming and city life. All the 
stages of social development ivent on under the 
eye of the traveller as he passed from the fron- 
tier toward the East Such was the process which 
was steadily pushing its way into the American 
wilderness, as it had for generations. 

While thus the frontier folk spread north of 
the Ohio and up the Missouri, a different move- 
ment was in progress in the CuJf Region. In 
the beginning precisely the same type of occupa- 
tion was to be seen. The poorer classes of South- 
ern emigrants cut out their clearings along rivers 
that flowed to the Gulf and to the lower Mis- 
sissippi, and, with the opening of this decade, 
went in increasing numbers into Texas, where 
enterprising Americans had secured concessions 
from the Mexican government. But while this 
movement of log-cabin pioneers was entering 
the Gulf Plains, caravans of slaveholding plant- 
ers were advancing from the seaboard to the 
occupation of the cotton-lands of the same 
region. As the free farmers of the interior had 
bem replace in the upland country of the 
South by the slaveholding planters, so now the 
frontiersmen of the Southwest were pushed back 
from the more fertile lands into the pine hills 
and barrens. Not only was the pioneer unable 
to refuse the higher price which was offered him 
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lor his clearing, but, in the competiiive bidding 
of the public land sales, the wealthier planter 
secured the desirable soils. Social forces worked 
to the same end. When the pioneer invited his 
slaveholding neighbor to a "raising,” it grated 
on his sense of the fitness of things to have the 
guest appear with gloves, directing the gang of 
slaves which he contributed to the functions. 
Little by little, therefore, the old pioneer life 
tended to retreat to the less desirable lands, 
leaving the slaveholder in possession of the rich 
"buck-shot” soils that spread over central Ala- 
bama and Mississippi and the fat alluvium that 
lined the eastern bank of the Mississippi. Even 
at the present time, the counties of dense negro 
population reveal the results of this movement 
of segregation. 

By the side of the picture of the advance of 
the pioneer farmer, bearing his household goods 
in his canvas-covered wagon to his new home 
acroijs the Ohio, must therefore be placed the 
picture of the Southern planter, crossing 
through the forest of western Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, or passing over the free state of 
Illinois to the Missouri valley, in his family car- 
riage, with servants, packs of hunting-dogs, and 
a train of slaves, their nightly camp-fires lighting 
up the wilderness where so recently the Indian 
hunter had held possession. . . . 

After 1830 the differences between the north- 
ern and southern portions of the Mississippi 
valley were accentuated. From New York and 
New England came a tide of settlement, in the 
thirties, which followed the Eric Canal and the 
Great Lakes, and began to occupy the prairie 
lands, which had been avoided by the Southern 
axmen. This region became an extension of the 
Greater New England already to be seen in New 
York. The Southern pioneers in the Northwest 
formed a transitional zone between this north- 
ern area and the slave states south of the Ohio. 
In the Gulf Plains a Greater South was in proc- 
ess of formation, but by no means completely 
established. As yet it was a mixture of pioneer 
and planter, shave and free, profoundly affected 
by its Western traits. Tlie different states of the 
South were steadily sending in their colonists. 
In .-Xhabama, for example, the Georgians settled, 
as a rule, in the cast; the Tennesseeans, moving 
from the great bend of the Tennessee River, 
were attracted to the northern and middle sec- 
tion; and the Virginians and Carolinians went 
to the west and southwest, following the bot- 
lom lands near the rivers. 

11\ 1820 the West had developed the begin- 


nings of many of the cities which have since 
ruled over the region. Buffalo and Detroit were 
hardly more than villages until the close of this 
period, when Buffalo counted over 8,000 souls. 
They waited for the development of steam nav- 
igation on the Great Lakes and the opening of 
the prairies. Cleveland was but a hamlet during 
most of the decade. By 1830 the construction of 
the canal connecting the Cuyahoga with the 
Scioto increased her prosperity, and her harbor 
began to profit by its natural advantages. As 
the metropolis of the Western Reserve, it had 
an important future; but at the beginning of 
the decade of which we write its population was 
only one hundred and fifty, and at its close only 
one thousand. Chicago and Milwaukee were 
mere fur-trading stations in Indian country 
until the close of the decade. Pittsburg, at the 
head of the Ohio, was losing its old pre- 
eminence as the gateway to the West, but was 
finding recompense in the development of its 
manufactures. By 1830 its population was 
about twelve thousand. Foundries, rolling-mills, 
nail-factories, steam-engine works, and distil- 
leries were busily at work; and the city, dingy 
with the smoke of soft coal, was already dubbed 
the “young Manchester” or the "Birmingham” 
of America. 

By 1830 Wheeling had intercepted much of 
the overland trade and travel to the Ohio, prof- 
iting by the Old National Road and the wagon 
trade from Baltimore. As the head of navigation 
during low water and by its location below Pitts- 
burg, it gave readier access to the Ohio valley. 

. . . Cincinnati was rapidly rising to the position 
of the Queen City of the West. Situated where 
the river reached with a great bend toward the 
interior of the Northwest, in the rich farming 
country between the two Miamis, and opposite 
the Licking River, it was the commercial centre 
of a vast and fertile region of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. Its population was recruited chiefly from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, and 
it had a reputation for cleanliness and thrift, 
and for its newspapers and periodicals, its edu- 
cational facilities, and its churches. By 1830, 
with 24,800 souls and some three thousand 
dwellings, mostly brick, it was the most pop- 
ulous city of the West, with the exception of 
New Orleans. The centre of steamboat-building, 
it also received extensive imports of goods from 
the East and exported the surplus crops of Ohio 
and adjacent pans of Kentucky. Its principal 
industry, hoivever, tvas pork-packing, from which 
it won the name of "porkopolis," By the close 
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of the decade its annual exports averaged over 
$1,500,000 and its imports over $4,000,000. 
When the canals between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio were opened, about 1830, it profited by 
the trade of the central portion of the state. 
Louissillc, at the Falls of the Ohio, was an im- 
portant place of transhipment, and the export 
centre for large quantities of tobacco. There 
were considerable manufactures of rope and 
bagging, products of the Kentucky hemp-fields, 
and new cotton and woolen factories were strug- 
gling for existence. By 1830 it had a population 
of about ten thousand. St. Louis occupied a 
unique position, as the entrep6t of the impor- 
tant fur-trade of the upper ^iissis$ippi and the 
vast water s)stem of the Missouri, as well as the 
outfitting-point for the Missouri setlements. The 
French element was still important, but was 
gradually giving way to adventurous Americans. 
St. Louis’s interests included the far-off region 
of the Columbia and the ancient Spanish settle- 
ments about Santa Fi. It was the capital of the 
Far ^Vest, and the commercial centre for Illinois. 
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Its population at the close of the decade was 
about six thousand. 

Only a few villages lay along the Mississippi 
between Se Louis and New Orleans. Memphis 
and Vicksburg were small centres for the neigh- 
boring planters, but without particular signifi- 
cance at this time; Natchez was an old settle- 
ment, reminding visitors of a West-Indian town. 
New Orleans was the emporium of the whole 
Mississippi valley. As yet the direct effect of the 
Erie Canal was chiefly limited to the state of 
New York. There was only the beginning of 
steam navigation on the Great Lakes, and the 
Ohio was not connected with them by canals 
until the close of the period. The great bulk of 
western exports passed down the tributaries of 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. It was, there- 
fore, the centre of foreign exports for the valley, 
as well as the port from which the coastwise 
trade in the products of the whole interior de- 
parted. In 1830 its population was nearly fifty 
thousand. . . . 
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The stace was well set therefore for the migra- 
tion to Texas. The stream of population flow- 
ing westward with resistless 
reached the borders of the provinces. From L^- 
isiana one need only step across the 
imaginary boundary and "squat on Spanish 

• Eugene C. Barker. 

(Austin- The Texas State Historical A^ / 

L .. 157-142 and H 9 Us'd by pernossioo of the 


soil. For the rest of the west it was but three 
days' sail from the mouth of the Mississippi or 
a ten days’ trek from Natchitoches on Red 
River. With many pinched by the hard times 
following the panic, others who had bought 
land from individuals dispossessed and ruined 
by creditors desperately seeking to avert from 
themselves a similar fate, and government lands 
obtainable for a new start only by the cash pay- 
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merit o£ §1.25 an acre in real money, is it strange 
that Austin’s announcement of generous grants 
at nominal price and easy terms opened to their 
imaginations new visions of hopeful oppor- 
tunity? 

Two weeks after his return from Texas, and 
before learning that his application to settle 
three hundred lamilies was granted, Moses Aus- 
tin wrote, “I have been offered as many names 
of respectable families as will make up the nuin- 
bcr.” "Everyone has the highest opinion of his 
plans,” wrote Mrs. Austin, "and many only wait- 
ing till they know he has made the establish- 
ment, when they mean to follow him.” From 
Natchitoches in October, 1821, Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, returning from his reconnaissance of Texas, 
wrote Governor Martinez that he had found 
there nearly a hundred letters of inquiry from 
Missouri and many from Kentucky. "I am con- 
vinced,” he said, "that I could take on fifteen 
hundred families as easily as three hundred if 
permitted to do so." On November 3 a member 
of the territorial legislature of Arkansas wrote, 
“The Spanish Country is all the rage in the 
southern end of the Territory and if I could 
wail two months 1 have no doubt that my com- 
pany would consist of fifty persons, most of 
whom would intend making corn before their 
return. If no interruption in government takes 
place, a great many of the most respectable farm- 
ers in this country will certainly move immedi- 
ately on to your grant.” From Opelousas one 
wrote, “I would be glad to know at what time 
you will be at Natchitoches. There some of my 
neighbors and me will meet you and if you will 
grant us land we will proceed on and make corn.” 
Another, from St. Francisvilic, Louisiana, "It is 
probable there will be several small families of 
us will go together, if 1 like the prospect." An 
inquirer from Missouri wrote, "I expect. Sir, if 
I can hear from you shortly, that early next 
Spring I can leave Cape Girardeau County with 
Several respectable families together with sev- 
eral young men Mechanics of almost every de- 
scription for that country', and w'ill endeavor to 
be there in time to make a Crop.” James Brvan, 
Austin’s brother-in-law, wrote from Missouri. 
"1 can assure you that a great number svill move 
from this State, as also from other States and the 
.•\rkansas Territory. 1 received at Herculaneum 
a number of letters addressed to you . . . the 
most of them from Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Missouri.” .Xt the same time Mrs. .-Xustin ss-roie 
that nothiii'g svns talked of but the province of 
Texas, and she thought a third of the popula- 


tion of Missouri would move in another year, if 
reports continued favorable. Observers at Little 
Rock reported many families passing that place 
for Texas, and forecast an “immense emigra- 
tion” the following spring. Austin’s partner, 

J. H. Hawkins, wTote from New Orleans on 
February 6, 1822, that four vessels had recently 
sailed lor the Colorado, and declared that if the 
Lively had returned from its first voyage with a 
good rejjort, the province would be crowded to 
overflowing. One man had offered him three 
hundred lamilies from Tennessee. Indeed, he 
said, hundreds were already on the way and 
thousands were ready to go at the first encour- 
aging word from Austin. From another angle. 
Governor Martinez wrote his superior as early 
as December 1, that the permit to Austin was 
considered in the United States as opening the 
door to all and had already resulted in the en- 
trance of five hundred families — the worst, he 
added, that the United States could produce. 
All of these estimates were exaggerations, of 
course, but they indicate truly a great interest 
in the new outlet to the southw'est. . . , 

The colonization latv invited immigrants who 
fulfilled requirements of the federal law to settle 
in Coahuila and Texas. Foreigners already in 
the state who desired land must go before the 
local ayuntamiento of the district and take the 
oath to observe the federal and slate constitu- 
tions and the Catholic religion; others must on 
arrival prove their “Christian and good moral 
character” by testimonials from the place of 
their emigration. XVishing to increase the pop- 
ulation of the state as rapidly as possible, the 
framers of the law provided both for the settle- 
ment of individual families and for colonies in- 
troduced by empresarios, or contractors. Fam- 
ilies introduced by an empresario were entitled 
normally to a labor of land (one hundred and 
seventy-seven acres) for farming and twenty- 
four labors for cattle raising, making a total of 
a league (4,428 acres) in all. For this they must 
pay the state an acknowledgment in three in- 
stallments, four, five, and six years from the date 
of the grant — $30 for a league, $3.50 for a labor 
of irrigable, and $2.50 for a labor of non-irrig- 
ablc land. Families immigrating independently, 
without the agency of an empresario, were en- 
titled to one-fourth more than others. Unmar- 
ried men with an empresario could obtain a 
quarter of a league and others a third, which 
could be augmented to a league after marriage. 
To encourage intermarriage, an additional 
quarter-league was allowed to ' those who mar- 
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ried Mexican women. All grants could be aug- 
mented by the governor, as the law said, for 
“family, industry, and activity” — meaning in 
proportion to the size of the household and its 
ability to utilize the land — and for the con- 
struction of improvements of semi-public utility. 
Lands must be "cultivated” or “occupied” 
within six years, but these terms sverc not de- 
fined, and in practice a sery small improvement 
was sufficient to satisfy the legal requirements. 
Settlers could bequeath but not sell land before 
it was improved, and the heir inherited the obli- 
gation to cultivate. None could hold title after 
leaving the republic. 

An empresario was one who settled at least 
one hundred families, for which he was entitled 
to a premium, or compensation, of five leagues 
of grazing land and five labors of farming land. 
But he could not obtain the premium for more 
than eight hundred families. The empresario 
contracts were limited to six years and were 
declared absolutely null, without obligation of 
compensation, if a hundred families had not 
been settled before the expiration of the term. 
This provision became important in determin- 
ing the validity of certain contracts after the 
passage of a federal act in 1830 excluding immi- 
grants from the United States. The state faw 
tracked the federal act in guaranteeing contracts 
between the empresario and the colontsts- 

Various miscellaneous provisions of the law 
were important. It recognized specifically the 
reservations of the federal act prohibiting grants 
in the coast and border reserve without the ap- 
proval of the superior government, forbidding 
grants in mortmain, limiting permanent hold- 
ings to a maximum of eleven leagues, and ad- 
mitting the right of the federal government to 
regulate immigration, even to the extent of ex- 
cluding settlers from a particular nation. U 
authorized sales to Mexicans, up to eleven 
leagues, for a hundred, a hundred and fifty, and 
two hundred dollars a league respectively for 
grazing, non-irrigable. and irrigable land-— a 
provision which speculators used to considerab c 
advantage some years later; declared that for six 
years there should be no essential change in c 
law; and granted exemption from general taxes 
for ten years. Indians were to have free markets 
in the settlements, and when they were sul- 
ficiently advanced in civilization were to receive 
land on the terms of other settlers ‘ In 
to the introduction of slaves.” the law declarrf. 
“the new settlers shall subject themselves to the 
laws that are now. and shall be hereaflti esiab- 
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fished on the subject.” And partly, perhaps, in 
anticipation of the labor shortage which would 
result from the exclusion of slaves, the governor 
was instructed to send to the political chief of 
Texas all vagrants and criminals sentenced in 
ocher parts of the state to military service, for 
work on the public roads and to be hired to 
individuals. This needs to be remembered in 
considering the indignation caused by a similar 
provision in the federal law of April 6, 1830. 

While the intention of the legislature was cer- 
tainly to encourage settlement of individuals, it 
proved in practice all but impossible to obtain 
land except through becoming a member of an 
empresario’s colony. Families coming in with- 
out the agency of an empresario were expected 
to apply to the nearest ayuntamiento, which 
would indicate the land on which they were to 
settle and take steps to obtain title; but there 
were a number of difficulties in the way. First 
was the barrier of language. The immigrant 
could not deal with the ayuntamiento. More- 
over the procedure was complicated, and the 
ayuntamiento had neither the knowledge nor 
the means necessary to carry it out. Finally, the 
greater portion of the habitable area of the 
province was soon covered with empresario 
grants, valid for six years, and no settlement 
could be made in them without the consent of 
the empresario. The difficulty of negotiating 
directly with the government under such condi- 
tions is well illustrated by the experience of 
settlers in East Texas, whose titles remained in 
suspense until the end of 1835. It is evident, 
therefore, that the empresarios gave their col- 
onists a very real service in obtaining titles for 
them and relieving them of the burden of in- 
dividual application to the ayuntamiento and 
the government. . . . 

Before seeing the national colonization law, 
Austin had, on October 1, 1824. and again on 
November 6, applied to the federal provisional 
executive for permission to settle two or three 
hundred families on the vacant land in and ad- 
joining his first settlement, particularly on the 
shores of Galveston Bay. He foresaw the devel- 
opment of a great cotton trade from Texas and 
asked at the same time for the legalization of 
the port of Galveston — which he declared best 
suit^ to large vessels — and for authority to 
found a town on the island. He had letters, he 
said, from more than two hundred families who 
wished to move to Texas, and his knowledge and 
experience would enable him to distribute land 
to them wth the minimum disturbance of ex- 
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isiiiig lociiiions. His appeal was partly personal. 
Never again, lie pointed out, would an em- 
presario have to face the difficulties which he 
had overcome. His colonists had made the first 
dent in the wilderness, withstood the first shock 
of the Indians, suffered hunger and privation 
which, because of their hardihood and industry, 
new settlers would not encounter. Yet after 
three years of absorbing labor in bringing this 
to pass he found himself, through Saucedo's an- 
nulment of his contracts with the colonists, 
poorer than when he began, and he hoped by 
a new grant to recoup his losses. . . . 

Control of colonization in Texas had now, 
however, passed to Coahuila, and on February 
4, 1825, Austin forwarded a petition to the gov- 
ernor, asking permission to settle three hun- 
dred families. Many industrious farmers had 
already crossed the boundary of the province 
and stopped in East Texas, where there was no 
local organization, and where they could obtain 
neither titles nor protection from bad char- 
acters who infested this No Man's Land. By 
settling them on the Brazos and Colorado above 
his colony, he would be able to take the offen- 


sive against the Indians and put a stop to the 
raids of the Tahuacanos, while the nation would 
gain the benefit of their enterprise and industry. 
At the same time he memorialized the legislature 
for a port on Galveston Bay, without which, he 
said, commerce would be paralyzed and agricul- 
ture strangled. After the passage of the colo- 
nization law, the governor granted the request to 
make the additional settlement, and on May 20, 
in response to a later application, extended the 
number to five hundred families. This was 
Austin’s first contract tvith the state. He made 
another in 1827 for one hundred families and 
one in 1828 for three hundred, besides a contract 
for himself and Williams in 1831 for the settle- 
ment of eight hundred families of Mexicans and 
Europeans. . . . 

The census of March 31, 1828, gave Austin’s 
settlements 2,021; that of Jane 30, 1830, 4,248; 
and that of a year later 5,665. Before the end 
of 1833 seven hundred and fifty-five titles had 
been issued in Austin’s various grants from the 
state, besides three hundred and ten in the orig- 
inal grant from the national government. . , . 



7he Spirit of IVestward Expansion 

Thk migration of Americans into Texas continued at an accelerated pace during the 
1820s. By I83G the Texans, led by' Sam Houston, had won their independence from 
Mexico. Nine years later, on March 1, 1845, Congress passed a Joint Resolution annexing 
Texas. 

Meanwhile, Americans were looking longingly lo Oregon and California. The United 
States got the Oregon country by treaty from Great Britain in 1846, and all the vast area 
svestward from Texas lo California was acquired after the war with Mexico, 1846-1848. 
The spirit and philosophy of expansion sv’hich seemed to keep driving .Americans svest- 
svard has been well summarized by Julius \V. Pratt in his essay, “The Ideology of 
American Expansion." 


From the vil\r 1620, when King James the First 
granted to the Council for New England certain 
■'large and goodlyc Territoryes" in order "to 
second and followe God's sacred Will," to tlic 
scar 18118, tchen William McKinley' alleged that 

I Rrprinicd from Cony r in Honor o/ tVilliam E. Dodd, 
nlnol b) Asety O. Ctascn. by permission of llic Univer- 
snv of Cbitaeo Press. Copyright, 1935. by The University 
of Chisago. Pp. S 39 - 3 tG. ' 


he had divine sanction for taking the Philippine 
Islands, it has been found possible to fit each 
successive acquisition of territory into the pat- 
tern of things decreed by divine will or inescap- 
able destiny. The avowal of need or greed, 
coupled with power to take, has never satisfied 
our national conscience. We needed Florida 
and tlic mouth of the Afississippi; we thought 
W'e needed Canada, Texas, Oregon, California. 
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But tvhen we took, or attempted to take, that 
''hich we needed, we persuaded ourselves that 
we s\ere but fulfilling the designs of Providence 
or the lasvs of Nature. If some of the apolc^ists 
for later ventures in expansion were more frank 
in avowing motives of “national interest." the 
pious or fatalistic justification was none the less 
present. 

The idea of a destiny which presides over 
and guides American expansion has rarely, if 
ever, been absent from the national conscious- 
ness. The precise character of that destiny, how- 
ever, as well as the ultimate goal to which it 
points, has varied with changing ideas and cir- 
cumstances. One of its earliest forms was geo- 
graphical determinism. Certain contiguous areas 
were thought of as surely destined for annexa- 
tion because their location made them naturally 
part of the United States. This idea seems to 
have been the basis for Thomas Jefferson’s sure 
conviction that Florida would inevitably become 
American territory. In this expectation his mind 
never wavered; he questioned only the time and 
the means. The settling of Americans in Florida, 
he wrote in 1791, "will be the means of deliver- 
ing us peaceably, what may otherwise cost us 
a war.” The failure of his own efforts to s«ure 
it did not shake his faith In 1820, when it ap- 
peared likely that Spain would not ratify the 
Florida-purchase treaty, he wrote Monroe that 
this was not to be regretted. “Florida." he said, 
" is ours, Every nation in Europe con- 

siders It such a right. We need not care for iu 
occupation in time of peace, and, in war. the 
first cannon makes it ours without offence m 
anybody” Jefferson's belief was widely shared. 
Florida, said Niles’ Register in 1819. "will just 
as naturally come into our possession as i e 
waters of the Mississippi seek the sea; • • • • ^ 

believe this is the universal conclusion of i e 
United States . . The young expansionists 
who led die country into war in 1812 in 
hope of conquering Canada and Florida appra 
to the God of Nature in behalf of their plans. 
“In point of territorial limit, the map will piwe 
its importance,” one of them proclaim^, me 
waters of the St. Lawrence and the Miwissippi 
interlock in a number of places, and the grea 
Disposer of Human Events intended th^ two 
rivers should belong to the same people 
to another it appeared that “the Author ^ 
Nature has marked our limits in the ^ 

the Gulf of Mexico, and on ^^e north, by the 
regions of eternal frost.” If neither ^ ^ 
Congressmen was able to discern the vr«twa^ 
limits sec by the Author of Nature, 


was performed by a writer for a southwestern 
paper, who asked rhetorically: "Where is it svrit- 
len in the book of fate that the American re- 
public shall not stretch her limits from the capes 
of the Chesapeake to Nootka sound, from the 
isthmus of Panama to Hudson bay?" Even Cuba 
was thought of by some as drawn inevitably by 
geographic laws toward union with the United 
States. Upon this idea two men as dissimilar as 
Thomas H. Benton and John Quincy Adams 
could agree. The island, thought Benton, was 
"the geographical appurtenance of the valley of 
the Mississippi and eventually to become its po- 
litical appurtenance." Adams, as Secretary of 
State, likened Cuba to an apple svhich, when 
detached from the parent tree, would be drawn 
by a law of political gravitation to the United 
States. 

What were the "natural boundaries” of the 
young republic? One mode of determining them 
was defined by Jefferson. Writing to Madison 
in 1809 of the hope of acquiring Cuba, he said: 
"Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, 
and this develops the principle which ought to 
limit our views. Nothing should ever be ac- 
cepted which would require a navy to defend 
it.” Northwardly. Jefferson visioned Canada as 
eventually to be drawn under the American flag; 
southwardly, Florida, Cuba, and probably Texas. 
On the west he apparently thought of the Rocky 
Mountains as forming the natural boundary. 
The West Coast would be peopled "with free 
and independent Americans, unconnected with 
us but by the ties of blood and interest, and 
employing like us the rights of self-government." 
Sheer distance seemed an insuperable barrier to 
the incorporation of the Oregon country in the 
American Union A representative from Oregon, 
it was asserted in 1825, if he visited his con- 
stituency once a year, would have but two weeks 
annually to spend in Washington; the remainder 
of the year would be spent in the journey to 
and fro Even Senator Benton, who predicted 
that the future route to Asia would follow the 
Missouri anti Columbia rivers, and who in 1825 
argued in favor of military occupation of Oregon 
by the United States, believed that in settling 
that territory Americans would be planting the 
seed of a new republic. The natural western 
limit of the United States was “the ridge of the 
Rocky Mountains. . . . Along the back of this 
ridge, the Western limit of this republic should 
be drawn, and the statue of the fabled god. 
Terminus, should be raised upon its highest 
peak, never to be thrown down.” 

Such restricted ideas of the nation's natural . 
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boundaries were not to survive for many years. 
Indeed, some three years before Benton made 
this speech, the conservative weekly, Niles’ Regis- 
ter, made an interesting prophecy. News had 
been received of the successful arrival at Santa 
Fe of one of the first parties of traders from 
Missouri. Commenting on this exploit, the Reg- 
ister predicted that crossing the Rockies would 
soon be as familiar to the western people as 
was the voyage to China to the easterners. "It 


was very possible that the citizens of St. Louis, 
on the Mississippi, may eat fresh salmon from 
the waters of the Columbia! — for distance seems 
as if annihilated by science and the spirit of ad- 
venture. On July 4, 1828, the people of Balti- 
more, amid elaborate ceremony, watched Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, lay the cornerstone that 
marked the beginning of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. In his address from the president and 
directors of the company, Mr. John B. Morris 
assumed the role of prophet. "We are,” he 
said, "about aflording facilities of intercourse 
between the east and tlie tvest, which will bind 
the one more closely to the other, beyond the 
power of an increased population or sectional 
difficulties to disunite. We are in fact com- 
mencing a new era in our history." It was in- 
evitable diat the coming of the railroad and, 
later, of the telegraph should result in an expand- 
nation's natural boundaries. 
Daniel Webster could still maintain in 1845 that 
there would arise an independent “Pacific re- 

flu -'n "'any others 

the throne of Tei-minus" had moved on from 

the Rockies to the shores of the Pacific. The 
Democrattc Review, leading organ of the ex- 
pansionists of the Mexican War era, predicted 
n 18 that a railroad to the Pacific would soon 
be a reality, and that "the day cannot be far 
istant which shall witness the conveyance of 

California 

to Washington within less time than a few years 
.go devoted to a similar journey by those 

won enable Pacific coast newspapers "to set un 
■n t)pc die first half of the President’s Inau^rM 
before the echoes of the latter half sh-ill\ 
died away beneath the lofty porch of the Capimr 
spoken from his lins ” in i i P » 


1844 and 1845 over the annexation of Texas, 
the Rio Grande with the neighboring strips of 
desert country had been portrayed as the divinely 
fixed natural boundary of the United States on 
the southwest. 

If a divine hand had shaped the outlines of 
the North American continent with a view of its 
attaining political unity, the divine mind was 
thought to be by no means indifferent to the 
type of political organism which should domi- 
nate it. The American god of the early nine- 
teenth century was the God of Democracy, and 
his followers had no doubt that he had reserved 
the continent for a democratic nation. Jeffer- 
son may not have regarded this consummation 
as a divinely appointed destiny, but he certainly 
contemplated as probable and desirable the 
spread of democratic institutions throughout the 
continent. The true flovs'ering of this idea, how- 
ever, belongs properly to the Jacksonian era, 
and Its most enthusiastic exponent was the Dem- 
ocratic Review, a monthly magazine founded 
and for many years edited by Mr. John L. O’Sul- 
ivan. This exuberant Irish-American, ■whose 
faith in the institutions of his adopted country 
was irrepressible, not only coined the phrase 
manifest destiny” but for years expounded in 
the pages of the Review the idea which it em- 
bodied. 


- --- — jicvicw was lounaea in 183 /. 

In the issue for November, 1839, appeared an 
article, presumably by O’Sullivan, entitled "The 
Great Nation of Futurity.” This role was to 
c merica s, it was argued, because the prin- 
cip e upon which a nation is organized fixes its 
cstiny, and that of equality is perfect, is uni- 
versal. . . Besides, the truthful annals of any 
nation furnish abundant evidence, that its hap- 
piness, its greatness, its duration, were alwa'vs 
proportionate to the democratic equality in its 
system of government. ... We point to the ever- 
as ing trut on the first page of our national 
eclaration, and we proclaim to the millions of 
other lands, that "the gates of hell” — the pow- 
cu of aristocracy and monarchy — "shall not 
prevail against it.” 

r: founded upon the perfect prin- 
ciple of equality, the United States was destined 
success. Her shining example should 
smite unto death the tyranny of kings, hierarchs, 
o igarc IS. W'hat all this portended for the 
future boundaries of the United States the writer 
uia not state except in poetic language. "Its 
floor shall be a hemisphere,” he wroie, ’’its roof 
c irmament of the star-studded heavens, and 
congregation an Union of many Republics, 
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comprising hundreds of happ) millions 

gosemed by God's natural and moral lasv of 

equality ” \Vilhin a few >cars, howeser, 

the Democrufjc fler'teu' became sufiiciently con- 
aete in its ideas of the extent of the democratiz- 
ing mission of the United States. Texas, Ore- 
gon. California. Canada, and much or all of 
Mexico, were to receise the blessings of Amer- 
ican principles. The American continent had 
been resersed by Prosidence for the dasvn of 
a new era, when men should be ready to throw 
off the antique systems of Europe and live in 
the light of equality and reason. The time w’as 
now at hand, and no American should shrink 
from the task of spreading the principles of lib- 
erty o\er all the continent. Cuba, too, had been 
left by Providence in the hands of a weak posver 
until the United States was ready for it. Now 
it, like the rest, was "about to be annexed to the 
model republic." 

The ideas so fervently preached in the Demo- 
cratic Review were echoed in Congress and else- 
where. With reference to the Oregon contro- 
versy, James Buchanan asserted in 18-1* that 
Providence had given to the American i^pl< 
the mission of "extending the blessings of Chris- 
tianity and of civil and religious hberty over 
the whole North American continent." 
of Illinois declared that "the impartial and the 
just" would see in the occupation of Oregon a 
desire only to extend more widely the 

human freedom as an extension, sir. of that 

grand theatre, on which God, in his providence, 
and in his own appointed time, intends to wor 
out that high destiny he has assignetl for e 
whole human race.” California was not forgot- 
ten. A letter from an American in that Mexican 
state, published in the Baltimore Palnot, com- 
mented on the way in which "our people, | 
a sure heavy and sullen tide, are ow ovnng 
the country”; and the writer declared that, while 
not himself an advocate of territorial 


he thought he could "foresee in — - 
destiny of this territory, one of 
fortresses from which new and hbera ® 
combat old and despotic institutions. au 
of Texas was sure the day was near when not 

one atom of kingly power will disgrace 

American continent.” Apologists for . ^ 

with Mexico were apt at urging 
character and beneficent results. J 

of Alabama, in an article on "The « 

America.” intimated that the war was a dmtM 
instrument for spreading American 
and ideals to the Pacific; and Robert J. 
Secretary of the Treasury, inserted m rop® 


the inevitable 


for December, 1847, a paragraph gratefully ac- 
knowledging the aid of a "higher than any 
earthly power” which had guided American ex- 
pansion in the past and which "still guards and 
directs our destiny, impels us onward, and has 
selected our great and happy country as a model 
and ultimate centre of attraction for all the 
nations of the world." 

Neither natural boundaries nor divinely fa- 
vored institutions were in themselves sufficient 
to insure the peopling of the continent by the 
favored race. The third essentia! factor was 
seen in what more than one Congressman termed 
"the American multiplication table." “Go to 
the West," said Kennedy of Indiana in 1846, 
"and see a young man with his mate of eighteen; 
after the lapse of thirty years, visit him again 
and instead of two you will find twenty-two. 
This is what 1 call the American multiplication 
table.” Apparently Jefferson had in mind this 
same fecundity of the Anglo Saxon race in Amer- 
ica when he predicted in 1786 that "our con- 
federacy must be viewed as the nest from which 
all America, North k South is to be peopled," 
and when in 1805 he expressed full confidence 
in the growth of such an American population 
on the Mississippi "as will be able to do their 
own business" in securing control of New Or- 
leans. On the same principle. Barbour of Vir- 
ginia foretold in 1825 the peopling of the Oregon 
country by Americans. 

It was partly, too, upon the basis of this un- 
exampled growth in numbers that the editor 
of the Democratic Review founded his doctrine 
of "manifest destiny.” It was in an unsigned 
article in the number for July-August, 1845, that 
ihe phrase first appeared. The writer charged 
foreign nations with attempting to impede the 
annexation of Texas, with the object of "check- 
ing the fulfillment of our manifest destiny to 
oveispread the continent allotted by Providence 
for the free development of our yearly multiply- 
ing millions.” Texas, he said, had been absorbed 
into the Union in the inevitable fulfillment of 
the general law which is rolling our population 
westward; the connexion of which with that 
ratio of growth in population which is destined 
within a hundred years to swell our numbers to 
the enormous population of two hundred and 
fifty millions (if not more), is too evident to 
leave us m doubt of the manifest design of 
Providence in regard to the occupation of this 

continent. 

When war with Mexico came, and the more 
rabid expansionists were seeking excuses for an- 
nexing large portions of Mexican territory, -a 
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different side of the idea of racial superiority 
was advanced. The Mexicans, it seemed, had a 
destiny too — how different from that of their 
nortliern neighbors! "The Mexican race,” said 
the Democratic Review, "now see, in the fate 
of the aborigines of the north, their own in- 
evitable destiny. They must amalgamate and 
be lost, in the superior vigor of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, or they must utterly perish.” The New 
York Evening Post indorsed the idea, sanctify- 
ing it in the name of Providence. "Providence 
has so ordained if, and it is folly not to recog- 


nize the fact. The Mexicans are aboriginal 
Indians, and they must share the destiny of 
their race. . . .” 

Thus manifest destiny, which must be thought 
of as embracing all the ideas hitherto considered 
— ^geographical determinism, the superiority of 
democratic institutions, the superior fecundity, 
stamina, and ability of the white race — became 
a justification for almost any addition of terri- 
tory which the United States had the will and 
power to obtain. 



Chapter T^ine 

The New Nationalism 



John Afarthall 


The year 1815 wai an important turning point 
in American hhiory. It began a long period oi 
relative peace in both America and Europe, an . 
lor the first time, the United Sutes was 
work out its own problems without fear o or 
eign interference. To a large degree. Amena 
turned her back on the Atlantic and faced wcst- 

The fifteen years following the War of 1812 
were a period of great transition. The ac ory 
system became firmly established, a revo ution 
began in transportation, people rus c w« 
ward to fill up new lands, a distinctive 
character became more clearly fixed, an 
United States proclaimed her supremacy m 
western hemisphere. 

But one of the most striking chj.raci«.st.« 
was the nationalistic feeling cause .. 

the War of 1812. This “era of good feelmp 
was mostly on the surface, however, a 
tional strife soon erupted over slavery a 
problems. But for a time, strong ti 
tionalism existed and, while s®''®*’® ^ .r.jmatelv 
sectional controversies and civil war, 
became victorious after 1865- 


What is the meaning of nationalism? “Na* 
tionalism." says Carlion J. Hayes, noted historian, 
“is a modern emotional fusion and exaggeration 
of two very old phenomena — nationality and 
patriotism.” Hayes defines nationality as “any 
group of persons who speak a common language, 
who cherish common historical traditions, and 
who constitute, or think they constitute, a dis- 
tinct cultural society in which, among other 
faclon. religion and politics may have played 
important though not necessarily continuous 
roles."* The cultural characteristics of a na- 
tionality generally include a fairly uniform Ian 
guage which stimulates like-mindedness. When 
people think alike they are not apt to develop 
a sectional consciousness. Historic tradition and 
similar customs and manners of life also tend to 
promote national feeling, as do religion and 
political institutions. Patriotism may be defined 
as love for one’s country or native land. Na- 
tionality and patriotism combined may properly 
define nationalism. 

IThe selection from Carlton J Hayes, Essayt on Na- 
uonalum. Copyright, 1926. by The Macmillan Company 
and used with The Macmillan Company’s permission. 
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himseli never gave up in theory his belief in 
the value of local self-government. Believing 
that the nation was safe if the people in the 
states were possessed of power to manage un- 
molested the great body of their own affairs, he 
clung to states' rights, dreaded consolidation 
and disapproved of the tendency of the judiciary 
to establish national authority by constitutional 
construction. But fate and the way of the world 
were against localism. The heart of Jeffersonian 
principles, however, was not dying.' but trium- 
phant; the essentials of democratic government 
were daily more actively alive. Telling a buoy- 
ant westerner that the government must be in 
the hands o the wise, the good, and the rich 
jsould have been an e.xtravagant indulgence in 
humor. As 1 ante has said of the men who made 
I ranee a thousand years ago, these sturdy west- 
erners had no need of ancestors, for they were 
ancestors themselves ^ 

The development of transportation, of means 
of communication, has been effective in buuS 
up lutionalism and beating down localism Th? 
nn ion was to attain and in the course of time 

lecirim"’ "itcgrity; without it, mere 

Itfcal imtgnty would have been a shadow should 
t survive at all. In the early west die ste-l 
boats -the old, but then brilliantly iew 
botomed .steamboats -puffing their w^Ivr^n 
and down the countless rivers of the Miss*i«inn^ 
basin made it possible to people th an rS 
and to carry on with comparative comfJr tlm 
ask of winning the wilderness; they helped to 
bring the western communities toiS r ° 
adequate ties with the east were lacWncf' 

ThewcM^ril-ilJ^oId^ 

administration, Gallatin, the .Secrcta'Jy Tf 

nection was s oni^cr r ' 

'«rc to market ^he.V ' "" 

or were to obtain svith°am profit 

eastern factories, there was need oVm"'^'"',' 

the river systems 'rn. ’ban 

have felt more strong/v than mT'’ 

do the advantaee if 'i appeared to 

footl from the 4st. " ^ 

plfns"foT'de\doS7rom^To^^ 
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interstate communication and especially of high- 
svays across the mountains was replete with diffi- 
culties. The individual states were incompetent 
at least they were incompetent unless they 
banished all thoughts of economic rivalry, and 
that was of course impossible. This whole mat- 
ter w'as of importance, not so much because it 
involved technical interpretation of the Con- 
stitution as because constitutional or institu- 
tional unity naturally rested on actual economic 
interdependence. The west was beginning to 
-demand expenditures from the national gov- 
ernment lor western roads, and the demand con- 
tinued. 

But plans for road-building encountered sec- 
tiona opposition as well as constitutional 
scrup es. 1 he seaboard states found as a rule 
no cgal obligation preventing the government 
rom attending to the seacoast harbors; but to 
within the states was another mat- 
westerners were aroused by the readi- 
ness wall which money was granted for the coast 
an^ y the reluctance or refusal to make appro- 
'"'•^st. Clay in a forceful speech 
( )’ ending the patriotism and devotion of 

presented an able argu- 
i.-ff >nterprctation of the Constitu- 

i<»n I policy which did not confine its 

occtn 'fates bordering on the 

ilii".!!!! message of 1816, Madison called 

eYPr'/-: • f^engress "to the expediency of 

ncccssmw'^of existing powers, and, where 
pnl-ir '• u to the prescribed mode of 

e''tier to effectuate a compre- 
hcnsive system of roads and canals. ..." As he 

of ilip signed a bill for the establishment 

cxnrri bank, he might well have been 

videTf bill,” which pro- ' 

clenr!^ losing the Bank bonus and the divi- 
scrunlpc*^'^ 'rttcrnal improvements; but his older 
nublir i fbe last day of his 

He dor n /'Y-"’'''’ ^ be vetoed the bill, 

of roads i belief in the great importance 
watercoiirsp" fbe improvement of 

1 ccishiurp ^t’ power in the National 

dLd w h • “ fbcm might be exer- 

peSy"; tuTud P’-"" 

Constifiir* I* power ivas not given by the 
" . ThP r " be deduced from it. 

he Slid of the Constitution," 

poive'rs hpi ^ definite partition of 

™Tnts” -■’"d fbL State Gov- 

extension"' objected to any "constructive 

of the powers of Congress. In 1822, 
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Monroe took tmich the same position as his 
predecessor. In an elaborate paper accompany- 
ing his veto of an inicrnal improvemenii bill, 
he descanted at length upon the nature of the 
union. Concerning the partimlar problem then 
Under discussion he dechtred an amendment 
necessary before Congress conltl enter upon any 
control of internal iniprosements. 

Both Madison and Monroe touched upon the 
meaning of the so-callctl "welfare clause" of the 
Constitution. Madison's position must be con- 
sidered sound tbcorciicall): Congress is granteil 
the authority to tax; hut the scords to "prosidc 
for the common defense and general svelfare” 
do not constitute a separate and snbstantise 
grant of authority. Congress has atttliority to 
raise money th.it it may exercise the powers 


authorized specifically, and these arc conveniently 
summarized as providing for the common de- 
fense and general welfare, hfonroe asserted the 
right of Congress to appropriate freely for any 
purpose of a general diaracter, even svhen it 
cannot control the object for which the money 
is spent; what he feared was the hand of the 
national gosernment thrust within the borders 
of the state. . . . 

Money was appropriated for repairs of the 
Cumberland Road. But the opposition in the 
south was beginning to stiffen, and Nesv Eng 
land was not willing to sec money spent for the 
west. The subject of internal improvements 
was lexically or practically associated with the 
tariff, a part of Clay's "American System"; and 
new sectional forces made themselves felt. . . . 


II 


Jmerketit Political Leaders and the Spirit of Tdationalism 


luura.Ti.r .m. Ite ol lai: «.rpn..ns un,., and .pm. ol j.,.,™- 

•liim .rnone ll.t poliiM todm. Th. ..ubU.hmtm ot .he Second United 

S.jte. Henh end .he p>«.e« «' > '*1"' '>'™ 'I'P'"' o’ "•"on.lmie 

policies. 


I. pRtSinENT AfADISO.N ON 
National Policif-s 

In his annual message to Congress in Wf, Presi- 
dent Madison recommended the consideration oj 

national policies luhich he hod formerly opposed; 
policies sohich were in line with the tsaMnalisM 

trend aj the time. fCe asied Corr^e ,V ihe 

estahUshment of a national bank and a higher tariO 
law. to increase the national defenses and. if i< coutd 
V be done constitutionally, to give support to tntcmal 
improvements.^ 


. . . The arrangements of the finances with a 
view to the receipts and expenditures o a per 
manent pej’ce establishment sviH nec^nly 
enter into cie deliberations of Congress during 
the present session. It is true that the 
condition of the public revenue will not only 

» Jam« D. Richa. son. ed . Messages and Paper, of the 
Presidents (tVashdf.£“- PP' 


afford the means of maintaining the faith of the 
Gosernment svith its creditors inviolate, and of 
prosecuting successfully the measures ot the 
most liberal policy, but svill also Justify an im- 
mediate alleviation of the burdens imposed by 
the necessities of the war. It is, however, es- 
sential to every modificaijon of the finances that 
ihc benefits of an uniform national currency 
should be restored to the community. The ab- 
sence of the precious metals will, it is believed, 
be a temporary evil, but until they can again be 
rendered the general medium of exchange it 
devolves on the wisdom of Congress to provide 
a substitute which shall equally engage the con- 
fidence and accommodate the wants of the 
citizens throughout the Union. If the operation 
ot the State banks can not produce this result, 
the probable operation of a national bank will 
meric consideration; and if neither of these ex- 
pedients be deemed effectual it may become 
necessary to ascertain the terms upon which the 
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notes of the Government . . . shall be issued 
upon motives of general policy as a common 
medium of circulation. 

Notwithstanding the security for future repose 
which the United States ought to find in their 
love of peace and their constant respect for the 
rights of other nations, the character of the 
times particularly inculcates the lesson that, 
whether to prevent or repel danger, we ought 
not to be unprepared for it. This consideration 
will sufficiently recommend to Congress a liberal 
provision for the immediate extension and grad- 
ual completion of the works of defense, both 
fixed and floating, on our maritime frontier, and 
an adequate provision for guarding our inland 
frontier against dangers to which certain por- 
tions of it may continue to be exposed. 

I recommend also an enlargement of the Mili- 
tary Academy already established, and the estab- 
lishment of others in other sections of the Union- 
and I can not press too much on the attention 
of Congress such a classification and organiza- 
tion of the militia as will most effectually render 
It the safeguard of a free state. . . . With this 
subject is intimately connected the necessity of 
accommodating the laws in ever)' respect to the 
great object of enabling the political authority 
of the Union to employ promptly and effectually 
the phys.ca power of the Union in the cases 
designated by the Constitution. 

In adjusting the duties on imports to the ob- 
ject of revenue the influence of the tariff on 
manufactures will necessarily present itself for 
consideration. However svisc the theory may be 
vjliich leaves to the sagacity and interest of in- 
dniduals the apj,!, cation of their industry and 
resources, there are in this as in other cZs ex 
ccptions to the general rule. Besides the condi- 
iioryvhidi the theory itself implies of a redp- 

leachcs^thm T" nations, experience 

caches that so many circumstances must concur 

esnl’.r^"""^ maturing manufacturing 
c^ ted kinT'^i especially of the more complj: 
caicd kinds, that a country mav remain lone 

and'in'som"’’ tidvanced 

and in some respects even peculiarly fitted for 

onlv .-.r ' • become at an carlv day not 

abroad^ 

a source of domestic wealth and 


even of external commerce. In selecting the 
branches more especially entitled to the public 
patronage a preference is obviously claimed by 
such as will relieve the United States from a 
dependence on foreign supplies, ever subject to 
casual failures, for articles necessary for the 
public defense or connected with the primary 
wants of individuals. . . . 

Among the means of advandng the public 
interest the occasion is a proper one for recalling 
the attention of Congress to the great impor- 
tance of establishing throughout our country 
the roads and canals which can best be executed 
under the national authority. No objects within 
the circle of political economy so richly repay 
the expense bestowed on them; there are none 
the utility of which is more universally ascer- 
tained and acknowledged; none that do more 
honor to the governments w'hose wise and en- 
larged patriotism duly appreciates them. Nor is 
there any country which presents a field where 
nature invites more the art of man to complete 
er own work for his accommodation and bene- 
b These considerations are strengthened, 
moreover, by the political effect of these fadlities 
or intercommunication in bringing and bind- 
ing more closely together the various parts of 
our extended confederacy. Whilst the States in- 
ivi ua y, with a laudable enterprise and emu- 
ation, avail themselves of their local advantages 
by new roads, by navigable canals, and by im- 
j^o\mg the streams susceptible of navigation, 
the General Government is the more urged to 
simi ar undertakings, requiring a national juris- 
1C ion an national means, by the prospect of 
hus systematically completing so inestimable a 
sork, and it is a happy reflection that any defect 
of constitutional authority which may be en- 
countered can be supplied in a mode which the 
OTstitution itself has providently pointed out. 

1 he present is a favorable season also for 
bringing again into view the establishment of a 
national seminary of learning within the District 
of Columbia, and with means drawn from the 
p opert) therein, subject to the authority of the 
general Government. Such an institution claims 
• patronage of Congress as a monument of 
heir solicitude for the advancement of knowl- 
tdge. without which the blessings of liberty can 

mDrlri*^-^ ^ enjoyed or long preserved; as a 
model instructive in the formation of other 

i^^ ^ nursery of enlightened pre- 
prn-r of youth and 

W P"'"' of their country, diffus- 

ing on their return examples of those national 
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feelings, (hose liberal sentiments, and those con- 
genial manners which contribute cement to our 
Union and strength to the great political fabric 
ol whidt that Is the foundation. . . . 


2. The Natjonalism of 
John C. Calhoun 

Pretidtnt Madtson u'oi only one of the many (>o- 
lifiVal leaden who extolled the benefilt which would 
come from the exlemion of national powers. John 
C. CalhoiAi of South Carolina, jfiho later looked at 
most ma/or problems from a ilrietly sectional view- 
point, strongly advocated a national lyilem of roads 
to be built at federal expense. Speaking to hu col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives in 1817, he 
declared: * 


At peace wmi ALL THE WORLD, abounding in 
pecuniary means, and. what was of most impor- 
tance, and at what he rejoiced, as most favorable 
to the country, party and scction.il feelings im- 
merged in a liberal and enlightened regard to 
Uie general concerns of the nation — such, said 
he, arc the favorable circumstances under which 
we arc now deliberating. Thus situated, to what 
can we direct our resources and attention more 
important than internal improvements? What 
can add more to the wealth, the strength, wd 
the political prosperity of our country? Tlie 
manner in which facility and cheapness of inter- 
course, added to the wealth of a nation, had 
been so often and ably discussed by writm on 
political economy, that he presumed the Houw 
to be perfectly acquainted with the subject. It 
was sufficient to observe that every branch of na- 
tional industry — agriculiural, manufacturing, 
and commercial — was greatly stimulated and 
rendered by it more productive. The result w. 
said he. that it tends to diffuse universal opu- 
lence. It gives to the interior the advantages 
possessed by the parts most eligibly situal^ for 
trade. It makes the country price, whether in 
the sale of the raw product or in the purchase of 
articles for consumption, approximate to mat 
of the commercial towns. In f3c‘; * “ 

into the nature of wealth, we will find that 
nothing can be more favorable to its 
than good roads and canals. . . • Let u no 
said that internal improvements may be wholl 
left to the enterprise of the States an ® . . 

viduals. He knew, he said, ‘hat much m ght 
justly be expected to be done by them, 
country so new and so extensive as o«n^ere 
* Annals of Congress. 14 Cong . 2 S«».. pp. 851-A54. 


is room enough, said he, for all the General and 
State gosernments and individuals, in which to 
exert their resources. But many of the improve- 
ments contemplated, said Mr. C, arc on too 
great a scale for the resources of the States or 
individuals; and many of such a nature, that the 
rival jealousy of the States, if left alone, might 
present. Tliey required the resources and the 
general superintendence of this Government to 
effect and complete them. 

But, . . . there arc higher and more powerful 
considerations why Congress ought to take 
charge of this subject. If wc were only to con- 
sider the pecuniary advantages of a good system 
of roads and canals, it might indeed admit of 
some doubt whether they ought not to be left 
wholly to individual exertions; but when we 
come to consider how intimately the strength 
and political prosperity of the Republic are con- 
nect^ with this subject, wc find the most urgent 
reasons why we should apply our resources to 
(hem. In many respects, no country of equal 
population and wealih possesses equal materials 
of power with ours. The people, in muscular 
power, in hardy and enterprising habits, and in 
a lofty and gallani courage, arc surpassed by 
none. In one respect, and, in my opinion, in one 
only, are wc materially weak. W'e occupy a sur- 
face prodigiously great in proportion to our 
numbers. The common strength is brought to 
bear witli great difficulty on the point that may 
be menaced by an enemy. It is our duty, then, 
as far as in the nature of things it can be elTected, 
to counteract this weakness. Good roads and 
canals judiciously laid out, are the proper 
remedy. In the recent war. how much did we 
suffer for the want of theml Besides the tardi- 
ness and the consequential inefficacy of our mili- 
tary movements, to what an increased expense 
was the country put for the article of transporta- 
tion alonel In the event of another war, the 
saving in this particular would go far towards 
indemnifying us for the expense of constructing 
the means of transportation. . . . 

But on this subject of national power, what 
. . . can be more important than a perfect unitv 
in every part, in feelings and sentiments? And 
what can tend more powerfully to produce it, 
than overcoming the effects of distance? No 
country, enjoying freedom, ever occupied any- 
thing like as great an extent of country as this 
Republic. One hundred yean ago, the most 
profound philosophers did not believe it to be 
even possible. They did not suppose it possible 
that a pure Republic could exist on as great a 
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scale even as the island of Great Britain. What 
then was considered as chimerical ... we now 
have the felicity to enjoy; and, what is most 
remarkable, such is the happy mould of our Gov- 
ernment, so well are the State and general powers 
blended, that much of our political happiness 
draws its origin from the extent of our Republic. 

It has exempted us from most of the causes 
which distracted the small Republics of antiq- 
uity. Let it not, however, be forgotten, let it 
... be forever kept in mind, that it exposes us 
to the greatest of all calamities, next to the loss 
of liberty, and even to that in its consequence 

disunion. We are great, and rapidly . . . 

growing. This ... is our pride and danger — 
our weakness and our strength. Little, . . . does 
he deserve to be intrusted with the liberties of 
this people, who does not raise his mind to these 
truths. We are under the most imperious obliga- 
tion to counteract every tendency to disunion. 
The strongest of all cements is, undoubtedly, 
the wisdom, justice, and, above all, the modera- 
tion of this House; yet tlje great subject on 
which we are now deliberating, in this respect, 
deserves the most serious consideration. What- 
ever . . . impedes the intercourse of the extremes 
with this, the centre of the Republic, weakens 
the Union. The more enlarged the sphere of 
commercial circulation, the more extended that 
of social intercourse; the more strongly are we 
bound together; the more inseparable arc our 
destinies. Those who understand the human 
heart best, know how powerfully distance tends 
to brc'ak the sympathies of our nature. Nothing, 
not even dissimilarity of language, tends more 
to estrange man from man. Let us then . . . bind 
the Republic together with a perfect system of 
roads and canals. . . . 

3. The Nationalism of Henry Clay 

i^mong other leading nationalists oj the period 
after the U'or of 1812 mas Henry Clay of Kentucky. 
He was a strong advocate of internal improvements 
at federal expense, as well as a supporter of the pro- 
tective tariff. His economic program was called the 
"American System." In discussing a bill for the survey 
oj roads and canals in 1824, Clay dealt with the con- 
stitutional problem of increasing national powers in 
this field and also with the advantages of federally- 
built roads and canals.^ 

c Annals of Congress, IB Cong.. I Se>.^.. VoL I. pp. 1038- 
1012 . ‘ 
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The roads, and other internal improvements of 
States, are made in reference to their individual 
interests. It is the eye only of the whole, and 
the power of the whole that can look to the 
interests of all. In the infancy of the Govern- 
ment, and in the actual state of the public 
Treasury, it may be the only alternative left us 
to use those roads, which are made for State 
purposes, to promote the national object, ill as 
they may be adapted to it. It may never be 
necessary to make more than a few great na- 
tional arteries of communication, leaving to the 
States the lateral and minor ramifications. Even 
these should only be executed, without pressure 
upon the resources of the country, and accord- 
ing to the convenience and ability of Govern- 
ment. But, surely, in the performance of a great 
national duty imposed upon this Government, 
which has for its object the distribution of intel- 
ligence, civil, commercial, literary, and social, 
we ought to perform the substance of the trust, 
and not content ourselves with a mere paper in- 
efficient execution of it. If I am right in these 
views, the power to establish post roads being in 
its nature original and creative, and the Gov- 
ernment having adopted the roads made by 
State means only from its inability to exert the 
whole extent of its authority, the controverted 
power is expressly granted to Congress, and there 
is an end of the question. 

It ought to be borne in mind that this power 
over roads was not contained in the Articles of 
Confederation, which limited Congress to the 
establishment of post offices; and that the gen- 
eral character of the present Constitution, as 
contrasted with those articles, is that of an en- 
largement of power. But, if the construction of 
the opposite side be correct, we are left precisely 
where the Articles of Confederation left us, not- 
withstanding the additional words contained in 
the present Constitution. . . . 

All the powers of this Government should be 
interpreted in reference to its first, its best, its 
^catest object, the Union of these States. And 
is not that union best invigorated by an inti- 
mate, social, and commercial connexion between 
all the parts of the Confederacy-? Can that be 
accomplished — that is, can the federative ob- 
jects of this Government be attained but by the 
application of federative resources? 

Of all the powers bestowed on this Govern- 
ment, . . . none were more clearly vested, than 
tliat to regulate the distribution of its com- 
merce; and to regulate the distribution of the 
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physical force of the Union. In the execution 
of the high and solemn trust which these bene- 
ficial powers imply, we must look to the great 
ends which the framers of our admirable Con- 
stitution had in view. We must reject, as wholly 
incompatible with their enlightened and bene- 
ficient intentions, that construction of these 
powers which would resuscitate all the debility 
and inefficiency of the ancient confederacy. In 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, who can fore- 
see all the possible cases, in which it may be 
necessary to apply the public force, within or 
without the Union? This Government is charged 
with the use of it, to repel invasions, to suppress 
insurrections, to enforce the laws of the Union; 
in short, for all the unknown and undefinable 
purposes of war, foreign or intestine, wherever 
and however it may rage. During its existence, 
may not Government, for its effectual prosecu- 
tion, order a road to be made, or a canal to be 
cut, to relieve, for example, an exposed point of 
the Union? If. when the emergency comes, there 
is a power to provide (or it, that power must 
exist in the Constitution, and not in the emer- 
gency. A wise, precautionary, and parenul 
policy, anticipating danger, will beforehand 
provide for the hour of need. Roads and canals 
are in the nature of fortifications, since, if not 
the deposites of military resources, they enable 
you to bring into rapid action the military re- 
sources of the country, wherever they may be. 
They are better than any fortifications, because 
they serve the double purposes of peace and 
war. . . . 

Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, what has this Gov- 
ernment done on the great subject of Internal 
Improvements, after so many years of its exist- 
ence, and with such an inviting field before it? 
You have made the Cumberland road only, 
Genti’emen appear to have consmbretf rtiaf sr 
Western road. They ought to recollect that not 
one stone has yet been broken, not one spade 
of earth has been yet removed in any Western 


State. The road begins in Maryland and it 
terminates at Wheeling. It passes through the 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
All the direct benefit of the expenditure of the 
public money on that road, has accrued to those 
three States. Not one cent in any Western State. 
And yet we have had to beg, entreat, supplicate 
you, session after session, to grant the necessary 
appropriations to complete the road. . . . We 
were actuated to make these exertions for the 
sake of the collateral benefit only to the West; 
that we might have a way by which we should 
be able to continue and maintain an affectionate 
intercourse with our friends and brethren — 
that we might have a way to reach the Capitol 
of our country, and to bring our councils, 
humble as they may be. to consult and mingle 
with yours in the advancement of the national 
prosperity. Yes, sir, the Cumberland road has 
only reached the margin of a Western State; 
and, from some indications which have been 
given during this session, 1 should apprehend it 
would there pause for ever, if my faith in you 
were not unbounded; if I had not before wit- 
nessed that appeals were never unsuccessful to 
your justice, to your magnanimity, to your 
fraternal affection. 

But, sir, the bill on your table is no Western 
bill. It is emphatically a national bill, compre- 
hending all, looking to the interests of the 
whole. The people of the West never thought 
of. never desired, never asked, for a system ex- 
clusively for their benefit. The system contem- 
plated by this bill looks to great national 
objects, and proposes the ultimate application 
to their accomplishment of the only means by 
which they can be effected, the means of the 
nation — means which, if they be withheld from 
such objects, the Union, I do most solemnly be- 
lieve; oi'ilhftirnuwibfppy iniu’pitnmhhg alaies, 
may, at some distant . . . day, be endangered and 
shaken at its centre. 


Ill 


The Supreme Court and Tdationalism 

One of the strongest forces of nationalism in the early nineteenth century was the 
action of the Supreme Court which, between 1801 and 1835, was dominated by Chief 
Justice John Marshall. The power of the Court was increased in 1803 when it assumed 
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the right to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional in the case of Marbury v. Madison. 
In later decisions the Court showed its power by declaring null and void the actions 
of certain state legislatures when their action conflicted with national authority. The 
supremacy of the national government was vigorously stated by Marshall in both 
Gibbons v. Ogden and McCulloch v. Maryland, as well as in other cases. 


1. McCulloch v. Maryland 

A good account of the conflict between state and 
national powers has been given by Carl Brent Swisher 
in his discussion of the case of McCulloch v. Mary- 
land.^ 

The case of McCulloch v. Maryland, decided 
at the 1819 term of the Supreme Court, along 
with the other important cases of Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward and Sturges v. Crownin- 
shield, arose out of an attempt to collect pen- 
alties from the Baltimore branch of the Bank 
of the United States for refusal to pay taxes as 
prescribed by the Maryland law. The case was 
presented before the Supreme Court by an array 
of eminent counsel, which included Daniel 
Webster on the side of the bank whose charter 
he had previously opposed. Chief Justice 
Marshall wrote the unanimous opinion of the 
Court. He dealt with the case in terms of two 
questions, the power of Congress to charter the 
bank, and the power of the state to tax it. He 
began ominously with the statement that “no 
tribunal can approach such a question without 
a deep sense of its importance, and of the awful 
responsibility involved in its decision." 

As to the power of Congress to incorporate 
tire bank, Marshall agreed that it could scarcely 
be considered an open question. The porver 
had been exercised by the first Congress elected 
under the present Constitution. “The bill for 
incorporating the Bank of the United States did 
not steal upon an unsuspecting legislature, and 
pass unobserved." It was fully debated at that 
time; the original act ran its course and was per- 
mitted to expire: the government was embar- 
rassed thereafter for want of an institution of 
the kind, and the measure creating a new bank 
was enacted. "It would require no ordin.ary 
share of intrepidity to assert that a measure 
adopted under these circumstances -was a bold 
and plain usurpation, to which the Constitu- 
tion gave no cotintcnancc.” 

Counsel for Maryland had contended that the 

«CarI Ilrcnt Swisher. American Conslitulionat Dct'cl- 
njment (Iloslon: Hoiighlon Mifflin Co.. 1!H3). pp. 174- 
177. Used by permission ot the pnldisherj. 


Constitution must be construed, not as emanat- 
ing from the people, but as an act of sovereign 
and independent states. They took the position 
that the powers of the federal government were 
delegated by the states, who alone were truly 
sovereign, and that these powers must be exer- 
cised in subordination to the states. Marshall 
rejected this contention, arguing that the powers 
of the federal government flowed directly from 
the people. “The government of the Union,” 
he said, "... is, emphatically, and truly, a gov- 
ernment of the people. In form and in substance 
it emanates from them. Its powers are granted 
by them, and are to be exercised directly on 
them, and for their benefit.” Marshall knew, of 
course, as did every other statesman who lived 
through the period of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, that only a small fraction of the people 
had participated in any way in the adoption of 
the Constitution, and that group and class in- 
terests had had a great deal to do with the shap- 
ing of the document. In the decision of this 
case, however, he was concerned, not with ques- 
tions of divisions among the people, but with 
the juristic question as to whether the power 
of the federal government flowed directly from 
the people or flowed through and was curbed 
by the sovereignty ot the several states. 

If any one proposition could command uni- 
versal assent, he concluded, it might be ex- 
pected to be this, “that the government of the 
Union, though limited in its powers, is supreme 
within its sphere of action.” He set out to dis- 
cover, therefore, whether the Constitution 
brought the establishment of a bank or creation 
of a corporation within the sphere of action of 
the federal government. He did not find the 
power among the enumerated powers of the gov- 
ernment. He reasoned, however, that the power 
to establish a bank could be implied from other 
powers which were specifically granted. It was 
"necessary and proper" to the exercise of powers 
conferred. In order to be necessary and proper, 
he argued, absolute indispensability was not re- 
quired. A thing might be necessary, very neces- 
sary, absolutely or indispensably necessary. A 
sound discretion as to the exercise of the powers 
conferred was left to Congress. In working out 
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his standard of interpretation of implied powers, 
the Chief Justice phrased the following eloquent 
statement: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope 
of the Constitution, and all means which are appro- 
priate, which are plainly adapted to that end. which 
are not prohibited, but consist with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

He rejected the contention that the creation of 
a corporation so appertained to sovereignty as 
to be a function only of the states. He said: 

In America the posvers of sovereignty are divided be- 
tween the government of the Union and those of the 
stales. They are each sovereign, with respect to the 
objects committed to it, and neither sovereign iviih 
respect to the objects committed to the other. 

The doctrine of implied powers was not new 
at the time when the decision was handed down. 
Alexander Hamilton had asserted it clearly in 
connection with the establishment of the first 
national bank. Members of Congress had dis- 
cussed it in that and in other connections. 
Marshall had phrased it in a Supreme Court 
decision as early as 1803. Yet the opinion in 
McCulloch V. hlaryland, both because the con- 
troversy was widely known and because of the 
fullness of the stacemenc, came to be regarded as 
the basic case in American constitutional law 
for the statement of the doctrine of implied 
powers. 

The Court decided both that Congress had the 
poster CO establish the bank and that it might 
establish a branch in the state of Maryland. 
The Chief Justice then moved to the next ques- 
tion, whether Maryland might tax that branch 
without violating the Constitution. In discuss- 
ing the issues, Marshall treated (he case as if it 
represented a bona-fide instance of taxation by 
the state for revenue purposes, rather than an 
indirect attempt to hamper the operations of 
the bank. He reverted to the principle that the 
Constitution and laws of the United Slates were 
supreme and controlled the constitutions and 
laws of the respective states. From this principle 
he deduced corollaries that a power to create 
implied a power to preserve, that a power to 
destroy, if wielded by a different hand, was 
hostile to and incompatible with the powers to 
create and preserve and that, where this repug- 
nancy existed, that authority which was supreme 
must control. 

He insisted on discussing the issues in terms 
of absolutes. “We are not driven," he declared. 


“to the perplexing inquiry, so unfit for the judi- 
cial department, what degree of taxation is the 
legitimate use, and what degree may amount to 
the abuse of the power.” He found that the ques- 
tion of the power of a state to tax a means em- 
ployed by the government of the United States 
in pursuance of the Constitution was controlled 
by propositions that "the power to tax involves 
the power to destroy," and that “the power to 
destroy may defeat and render useless the power 
to create.” This line of reasoning led inevitably 
to the conclusion that the Maryland law was 
unconstitutional, without reference to the ques- 
tion as to whether the statute was really a 
revenue measure. 

Marshall's proposition that “the power to tax 
involves the power to destroy" and the reason- 
ing based upon it have been used for more than 
a century as a curb upon state taxation affecting 
instrumentalities of the federal government. . . . 

2. Cohens v. Virginia 

/n the ease of Cohens v. Virginia (1821) John 
Marskalt mode one of his most nationalislie stole- 
ments. He strongly upheld the idea of federal courts 
reversing decisions of stale courts if the latter were 
at variance with the federal eonslilution.'’ 

. . . That the United States form, for many, 
and for most important purposes, a single na- 
tion. has not yet been denied. In war, we are 
one people. In making peace, we are one 
people. In all commercial regulations, we are 
one and the same people. In many other re- 
spects, the American people are one: and the 
government which is alone capable of control- 
ling and managing their interests in all these 
respects, is the government of the Union. It is 
their government, and in that character they 
have no other. America has chosen to be, in 
many respects, and to many purposes, a nation; 
and for all these purposes, her government is 
complete; to all these objects, it is competent. 
The people have declared, that in the exercise 
of all powers given for these objects it is su- 
preme. It can, then, in effecting these objects, 
legitimately control all individuals or govern- 
ments within the American territory. The con- 
stitution and laws of a state, so far as they are 
repugnant to the constitution and laws of the 
United States, are absolutely void. These states 
are constituent parts of the United States. They 
are members of one great empire — for some 
TG ri'Meaton 264. 
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purposes sovereign, for some purposes subordi- 
nate. _ , . . 

In a government so constituted, is it unreason- 
able that the judicial power should be compe- 
tent to give efficacy to the constitutional laws 
of the legislature? That department can- decide 
on the validity of the constitution or law of a 
state, if it be repugnant to the constitution or 
to a law of the United States. Is it unreasonable 
that it should be empowered to decide on the 
judgment of a state tribunal enforcing such un- 
constitutional law? Is it so very unreasonable 
as to furnish a justification for controlling the 
words of the constitution? 


We think it is not. We think that in a govern- 
ment acknowledgedly supreme, with respect to 
objects of vital interest to the nation, there is 
nothing inconsistent with sound reason, nothing 
incompatible with the nature of government, in 
making all its departments supreme, so far as 
respects those objects, and so far as is necessary 
to their attainment. The exercise of the appel- 
late power over those judgments of the state 
tribunals which may contravene the constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, is, we believe, 
essential to the attainment of those objects. . . . 



^Nationalism in foreign Affairs 

Strong signs of nationalism were not confined to domestic affairs. In foreign relations 
the same spirit was reflected in the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. Monroe’s proclamation 
asserted America’s predominant position in the Western Hemisphere, and he laid down 
principles whidi were to become basic in the future of American foreign policy. In his 
book, Hands Of}: A History of the Monroe Doctrine, Dexter Perkins has given an in- 
teresting account of the events leading up to Monroe’s address, and he has shown dearly 
the pan played by John Quincy .Adams in formulating the doctrine.® 


The famous mes.sage of December 2, 1823, with 
the possible e.xception of the Farewell Address 
the most significant of all American state papers, 
contains two widely separated passages which 
have come to be known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
In discussing American relations with Russia, 
the President laid down the principle that "the 
American continents, by the free and independ- 
ent condition whidi they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subject for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean power.” This phrase occurs early in the 
document. In its closing paragraphs, on the 
other hand, Monroe turned to the subject of 
the Spanish colonics. In language no less sig- 
nificant than that just quoted, he dedared that 
the political system of the allied powers, that is, 
of the Holy .-Mliance, was different from that of 
America. ”\Vc owe it, therefore, to candor, and 

f From Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine 
by llcMcr Fetkins. by permission of Little. Brosen $s Co. 
Copyriglu. 19!l. by Dexter Perkins. Pp. 28-55. 


to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers,” he went on, 
“to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their political system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
and dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But 
with the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have, on great consideration and 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
hny interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” 

These pregnant phrases express in unmistak- 
able terms the ideological cleavage between the 
New IVorld and the Old. . . . To Americans 
European absolutism, in 1823, was a system as 
odious, as devoid of moral sanction, as that of 
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Nazi Germany or Stalinist Russia seems to many 
citizens of tlie United States today. [Idil] On 
the other hand, to many of the statesmen of 
Continental Europe, the buoyant republicanism 
and the democratic faith of the people of the 
United States were a vast dissolvent svhich 
threatened destruction to the existing order, 
and unknown and incalculable perils for the 
future. The message of Monroe had to do with 
specific situations whicli we must soon examine, 
but it was based on general principles which 
played an important part in the thinking of the 
President and his advisers. 

That part of the message which was directed 
against Russia appears to have been the work of 
John Quincy Adams. There is, perhaps, no fig- 
ure more remarkable in the lengthening list of 
the Secretaries of Slate. Acidulous, combative, 
sirspicroar, /tchims was none fAe !as a great per- 
sonality, great in his unswerving and intense 
patriotism, great in his powerful and logical in- 
telligence, great in his immense industry, great 
in his high integrity. No man who ever directed 
American foreign policy came to his post with a 
wider background of experience, with a better 
education, academic, linguistic, legal, with a 
broader conception of his task. Adams was hard- 
headed and practical; but he also recognized the 
importance of ideas and general principles. And 
this fact he was to make clear in working out 
the so-called noncolonization dogma. Long be- 
fore 1823 (he Secretary of State had begun to 
formulate his ideas with regard to the exclusion 
of European influence from the American con- 
tinents. When he negotiated the Florida treaty 
in 1819, he took special satisfaction in the exten- 
sion of American territory to the Pacific by 
Spain’s renunciation of all rights north of 42 
degrees. As early as November of 1819 he had 
declared in the cabinet that the world "must be 
familiaiized with the idea of considering our 
proper dominion to be the continent of North 
America." In a heated dispute with Stratford 
Canning, the British Minister, in January of 
1821, over the title to the Columbia River re- 
gion, Adams stated, "We certainly did suppose 
that the British government had come to the 
conclusion that there would be neither policy 
nor profit in cavilling with us about territory on 
this North American continent.” "And in this,” 
asked Canning, "you include our northern prov- 
inces on this continent?” "No,” said Adams; 
"there the boundary is marked and we have do 
disposition to encroach upon it. Keep what is 
yours, but leave the rest of this continent to us.” 


These statements, compared with what fol- 
lowed, were remarkable only for their modesty. 
In July of 1822, in one of those Fourth of July 
addresses so dear to American national pride, 
the Secretary svent on to attack the whole co- 
lonial principle, as applied to both North and 
South America. By November he was ready to 
confide to the British Minister that "the whole 
system of modern colonization was an abuse of 
government, and it svas time that it should come 
to an end.” 

In part, the position so boldly taken was a 
matter of political theory. The United States 
was not yet half a century from the Declaration 
of Independence, from its own shaking off of 
the chains of colonial tutelage. But, in part, 
Adams’ doctrine had an economic basis. Adams 
disliked colonialism not alone because it was a 
mnmtArr of paUdeal suADaffnation, 6ut 6e- 
causc it was connected in his mind with com- 
mercial monopoly, and the exclusion of the 
United States from the markets of the New 
World. A New Englander of New Englanders, 
the representaiiic of the great mercantile sec- 
tion of the Union, and that at a time when the 
American shipping interests were more impor- 
tant in relation to other interests than at any 
time in our history, the Secretary was to do bat- 
tle for the trade of the American people no less 
than for more abstract notions of political right- 
eousness. It was, indeed, a commercial contro- 
versy that sharpened his pen for the famous 
declaration with regard to colonization that we 
have quoted at the beginning of this page. 

This controversy was one with Russia. In 
1823 Russia still had colonial claims on the 
northwest coast of America. For more than a 
decade, indeed, there had been a Russian estab- 
lishment, Fort Ross, at Bodega Bay on the coast 
of California, whose existence, though it had oc- 
casioned no diplomatic discussion, had been 
noted with some mild apprehension. But more 
important, in September of 1821 the Tsar Alex- 
ander, acting at the instigation of a corporation 
known as the Russian American Company, had 
issued an imperial decree which conferred upon 
this concern exclusive trading rights down to 
the line of 51 degrees and forbade all foreign 
vessels to come within one hundred Italian 
miles of the shore on pain of confiscation 

This imperial decree was, from the outset, 
challenged by the American government. In 
connection svith it John Quincy Adams, with a 
boldness that excelled that of his cabinet col- 
leagues. wished to deny the right of Russia to 
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May of the same year, the matter had been dis- 
cussed with the government at Paris, in the 
hope of finding a common ground of action. At 
Verona the Duke of Wellington, the British 
plenipotentiary, was directed to bring the mat- 
ter up in the most positive form. The question 
of Latin America was leading to the alienation 
of Great Britain from the powers of the Holy 
Alliance. 

Moreover, the death of Castlereagh, shortly 
after the end of the Congress, brought to the 
Foreign Office George Canning, less attached 
than his predecessor to any highfalutin notions 
of European solidarity, and who, as member for 
Liverpool in the Commons, directly represented 
British trading interests. Under such a leader it 
could have been predicted that a holder and 
more positive policy with regard to the new re- 
publics would be put into operation. Nor did 
the world have to wait very long to be made 
aware of this fact. For, on the occasion of the 
French intervention in Spain, Canning made 
his position entirely clear. "With respect to the 
Provinces of America,” he wrote to Sir Charles 
Stuart, British Ambassador at Paris, “time and 
the course of events appear to have substantially 
decided their separation from the mother- 
country; although the formal recognition of 
these provinces as Independent States, by his 
Majesty, may be hastened or retarded by various 
external circumstances, as well as by the more 
or less satisfactory progress, in each Suie, to- 
wards a regular and settled form of govern- 
ment. Disclaiming in the most solemn manner 
any intention of appropriating to himself the 
smallest portion of the late Spanish possessions 
in America, his Majesty is satisfied that no at- 
tempt will be made by France to bring under 
her dominion any of those possessions, either by 
conquest, or by cession from Spain." This dec- 
.’a’-aT.vcv?, w.bJJe AT did .V£tf j-ijJe iw/ f.be 

possible reconquest of Spain’s former colonies 
in the interests of the worthless Ferdinand, at 
least made it wholly clear that there was to be 
no profit in the venture. The attitude of Can- 
ning was to have much to do with the message 
of 1823. 

There were hints, indeed, in the spring and 
summer of 1823, that the two Anglo-Saxon pow- 
ers were headed towards a political understand- 
ing. Canning's policy, his cousin Stratford Can- 
ning reported from Sv'ashington, had made the 
English "almost popular” in the United States, 
and even Adams "had caught something of the 
soft infection." The American Secretary of 


State, in his conversations with the British Min- 
ister, seemed to grow positively mellow with the 
progress of events. He commented with satis- 
faction to Stratford on the “coincidence of prin- 
ciple" which seemed to exist between the two 
governments. In a tone far different from any 
that he had previously employed, he spoke of 
Great Britain and the United States as "com- 
paring their ideas and purposes together, with a 
view to the accommodation of great interests 
upon which they had hitherto differed.” He 
seemed to suggest the possibility of a diplomatic 
rapprochement, and particularly of an agree- 
ment upon the question of Spanish America. 

For a time, however, Canning hesitated. He 
had no romantic affection for the United States. 
No one had been more high-handed or arrogant 
than he in dealing with the American govern- 
ment at the time of the embargo. No English- 
man could have been more superciliously confi- 
dent of British superiority. And lurking always 
in his mind, as his correspondence shows, was 
the notion that the Americans might attempt a 
coup of their own in the New World, and pos- 
sess themselves of Cuba. But with the month of 
August he decided to move forward. Might not 
diplomatic conversations with the United States 
result at one and the same time in American dis- 
claimers of any acquisitive purposes, and Amer- 
ican co-operation in a common opposition to 
the intervention of the Continental powers? So 
at least the British Foreign Secretary appears to 
have reasoned, and on the sixteenth of August, 
taking advantage of a "transient" observation of 
the American Minister, Canning began with 
Rush a series of important conferences that 
bulk large in the history of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and form an equally interesting chapter 
in the history of American political co-opera- 
tion with European powers. 

What Canning wished wa.s ja Joint derLuaJirw 
on the part of the London and Washington gov- 
ernments. Its general outline was made clear in 
a note of August 20. 

England [he wrote] has no disguise on the subject. 
She conceived the recovery of the colonies by 
Spain to be hopeless. 

That the question of their recognition as Inde- 
pendent States was one of time and of circum- 

Tbat England was not disposed, however, to throw 
any impediment in the way of an arrangement be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country, by ami- 
cable negotiation 4 
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That she aimed at the possession of no portion of 
the colonics for herself. 

That she could not see the transfer of any portion 
of them to any other Power, with indifference. 

Holding these views, Great Britain would be 
very ready to declare them in concert with the 
United States. Could Rush sign a convention 
on the subject or, it this were not possible, could 
he consent to an exchange o£ ministerial notes? 
Rarely has an American Minister been asked 
more interesting questions. Rarely, in the his- 
tory of the first fifty years of American diplo- 
macy, had a more flattering offer of diplomatic 
co-operation been made. 

But Richard Rush was both a shrewd and a 
cautious man. In a matter so important it 
would be perilous to act without instructions. 
After all, there was as yet no evidence that the 
Spanish colonies were in any particular peril, 
and though on the twenty-third of August Can- 
ning told him he had heard from Paris that at 
the end of the Spanish war a Congress would be 
called on the colonial question, such an intima- 
tion did not point to the necessity of immediate 
action on the part of the American Minister. 
Moreover, as Rush perceived, there was a dif- 
ference in the American and British positions. 
The United Stales had already recognized the 
colonics. Great Britain had not. The one coun- 
try was irrevocably committed; the other might 
be free to alter its policy and bring it into har- 
mony with the Continental powers. Were there 
not risks in hasty action that far outweighed the 
benefits? Was not the proper course to refer the 
whole matter to Washington? 

Thus, at any rate, reasoned the American 
Minister. He took no absolute stand against co- 
operation. He was willing to make it clear to 
Canning, indeed he did make it clear, that his 
country desired “to see the Independence of the 
late Spanish Provinces in America permanently 
maintained," and tltat "it would view as unjust 
and improper any attempt on the pan of the 
Powers of Europe to intrench upon that Inde- 
pendence." He even hinted that, should Can- 
ning assure him that the time had now arrived 
when Great Britain would recognize the colonies, 
he might be willing to consider more decisive 
action. But in default of such an assurance he 
could only refer the whole problem to his gov- 
ernment. Nor, despite the importunities of the 
Eorcign Secretary, would he budge from this 
point of view. Twice, after the note of August 
20, Canning rcturne^ to the charge, once on the 
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eighteenth of September, once again on the 
twenty-sixth. Twice Rush returned the same 
reply. Even Canning's suggestion that Great 
Britain might promise the future acknowledg- 
ment of the South American states failed to 
swerve him from his course. The possibility of 
a joint declaration months in advance of the 
famous message had thus to be discarded. The 
principal significance of the Canning-Rush in- 
terviews lies in the influence which they exerted 
upon the deliberations of President Monroe and 
his advisers. 

Before we return to those deliberations, how- 
ever, we should pause to underline once more 
the extraordinary nature of Canning's overtures. 
Today the United States is a great power, whose 
favor is a mighty matter. In 1823 conditions 
were far otherwise. In particular, our relations 
ivith Great Britain had for the most part been 
conducted on anything but a happy plane. Con- 
descension commingled with arrogance had usu- 
ally marked British policy, though there had 
been some improvement under Lord Castle- 
reagh. Attentions as flattering as those that were 
paid to Rush might have turned the head of a 
less judicious representative of the United 
States. They must have been little less than 
thrilling to him. 

Rush’s first accounts of his interviews with 
Canning arrived in Washington early in Octo- 
ber. Despite the French intervention in Spain 
the summer had, on this side of the water, been 
a tranquil one. In May Albert Gallatin, our 
minister at Paris, had talked with the Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand, the literary genius and dip- 
lomatic ineffectuality who conducted the for- 
eign affairs of France. The American had 
stated frankly that the United States, in his 
judgment, "would not suffer others to interfere 
against the emancipation of America.” He re- 
ceived an answer "in the most explicit manner 
. . . that France would not make any attempt 
whatever of that kind, or in any manner inter- 
fere in the American question.” Speaking also 
to Pozzo di Borgo, the militant friend of repres- 
sive policies, and the Russian Ambassador at 
the court of Louis XVIII, Gallatin had made 
the American position clear, and had reported 
that the representative of the Tsar “seemed to 
coincide with me in opinion.” With these as- 
surances, it is not strange that John Quincy' 
Adams had fled the heat of AVashington and 
spent the summer with his family at Quincy, his 
ancestral seat. 

But the Rush dispatches suggested that the 
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tempo of the diplomatic drama might conceiv- 
ably be quickening. Nor did they stand entirely 
alone. A letter of George W. Erving, a former 
Minister of the United States to Spain, written 
to Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury, Sep- 
tember 25, 1823, struck an alarmist note with 
regard to French and Russian intentions in 
Latin America. And the language of the Tsar 
Alexander, on at least two occasions in this mo- 
mentous fall, suggested that, whether or not 
there was to be a clash of arms, there was at 
least a sharpening of the issues between Old 
World doctrines of repression and New World 
doctrines of liberty. On the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, to make the point clear, Baron Tuyll called 
on Secretary Adams, and told him that his 
August Master would not receive any minister 
or agent from any one of the states just formed 
in the New World. He added, rather signifi- 
cantly as it appeared, that Alexander was highly 
pleased at the attitude of neutrality adopted by 
the United Slates in the war of the colonies 
with Spain, and still more pleased at its de- 
clared intention to continue to maintain that 
neutrality. The views thus expressed were em- 
bodied in an official note transmitted on the 
same day. A month later came another com- 
munication written in much the same spirit. It 
did not utter any specific menace, unless such a 
menace could be read into the Tsar’s general 
assertion that his “only object" was "to guar- 
antee the tranquillity of all the states of which 
the civilized world is composed." But In doc- 
trine it could hardly fail to be offensive To 
Adams, always suspicious and touchy, it appeared 
nothing less than "an ‘lo Triumphe' over the 
fallen cause of revolution, with sturdy promises 
of determination to keep it down; disclaimers 
of all intention of making conquests; biller com- 
plaints of being calumniated, and one paragraph 
of compunction, acknowledging that an apology 
is yet due to mankind for the invasion of Spain, 
svhich it is in the power only of Ferdinand to 
furnish, by making his people happy." 

All in all, then, we can understand why it 
was that in November of 1823 Monroe and his 
advisers were ready to join issue on what ap- 
peared to be, and in truth was, a fundamental 
divergence of viesvpoint between the New 
World and the Old. The discussions ihat pre- 
ceded the enunciation of the famous message of 
1823 form one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of the Monroe Doctrine. 'They 
involved, as we shall see, not only the drafting 
of the President’s message, but also the drafting 


of a suitable reply to Canning’s overtures, and 
an answer to the ideological pronunciamento of 
the Tsar Fortunately we have a most remark- 
able record of them. For the Secretary of State 
of the United States kept a diary, rising often in 
the wee small hours to fill in the narrative of 
events of high significance to posterity. And 
that diary, despite its egocentric character, is a 
precious memorial of the discussions on the 
Latin-American question between the President 
and hU advisers. 

'The story of these discussions begins with the 
seventh of November. Very early it becomes 
clear that the President and John C. Calhoun, 
the Secretary of War, were seriously concerned 
lest the Holy Alliance should act in the New 
World to restore to Spain her ancient domin- 
ions. The President, Adams reported on the 
thirteenth, was “alarmed far beyond anything 
that I could have conceived possible," and “the 
news that Cadiz has surrendered to the French 
has so affected him that he appeared entirely to 
despair of the cause of South America." Cal- 
houn, in the language so characteristic of the 
Secreiary of State, was “perfectly moonstruck" 
at the danger. In later cabinet meetings the 
panic of the President, if panic it was, seems 
somewhat to have abated. But in these later 
meetings he seems still to have believed in the 
peril, and in this conviction he was. apparently, 
still sup{x>rted not only by Calhoun, but by 
Wirt, the Attorney General. 

John Quincy Adams, on the other hand, took 
a very different view. He was by no means 
averse to some ringing declaration of policy; he 
positively yearned to try epistolary conclusions 
with Baron Tuyll. But the peril he thought was 
much exaggerated. Again and again, in the 
course of the cabinet disaissions, he expressed 
skepticism as to the danger of intervention Can- 
ning’s alarm, as indicated In his interviews with 
Rush, he believed to be affected; the real pur- 
pose of the British Minister, he suspected (and 
the suspicion, we have seen, was partly justi- 
fied), was to obtain a self-denying pledge from 
the United States, and was only "ostensibly” 
directed against the forcible interference of the 
Holy Alliance against South America. Judging, 
and, as the upshot was to prove, correctly judg- 
ing. that self interest and not romantic attach- 
ment to principle would be the real mainspring 
of the action of the Continental powers, he 
found it difficult to imagine that these powers 
would act at all. They would have no reason to 
restore the old commercial^ monopolies. \Vhy 
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should they seek to maintain the power of the 
decrepit Spanish monarchy across thousands of 
miles of ocean? “Was it in human absurdity to 
imagine that they should waste their blood and 
treasure to prohibit their own subjects upon 
pain of death to set foot upon those territories?” 
No, if they took action at all, their object would 

be to partition the colonies among themselves 

But it Adams was inclined to minimize the 
actual danger, he was not, as we have said, in- 
clined to let the situation pass without action. 
Like the President himself, like all the other 
members of the cabinet, he believed that the 
time was ripe for a state paper which would, if 
it did nothing else, thrill American pride and 
— even an Adams may have thought of this — 
tickle the ears of the groundlings. As early as 
November 7 he stated this view in the cabinet. 
The communications received from Baron 
Tuyll in October would, he believed, afford "a 
very suitable and convenient opportunity for us 
to take our stand against the Holy Alliance, and 
at the same time to decline the overture from 
Great Britain. It would be more candid as well 
as more dignified to avow our principles ex- 
plicitly to Russia and France, than to come in 
as a cock-boat in the wake of the British man- 
of-war.” 

In making this assertion, the Secretary of 
State was thinking in terms not of a Presidential 
message, but of diplomatic correspondence, cor- 
respondence which might, of course, be released 
for publication to the greater glory of the 
United States and of John Quincy Adams. It 
was die President and the President alone who 
decided that at least one of the methods of re- 
plying to the homilies of the Tsar and the over- 
tures of Canning, and of making the American 
position clear, should be a straightforward dec- 
laration in the forthcoming message to Con- 
gress. In tile message's sketch on foreign affairs, 
prepared by Adams for his chief, there is no 
mention of the Latin-.American problem. In the 
famous diary there is no intimation of the .Sec- 
retary's suggesting that the forthcoming com- 
munication to the national legislature deal with 
the matter of the former colonies. It was Mon- 
roe who. on his own initiative, brought into the 
cabinet meeting of November 21 the first draft 
of what was to become the very heart of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. This draft was certainly not 
marked by timidity. It was, indeed, too strong 
for John Quinn- .Adams. It was, if our diarist 
is to be believed, a ringing pronouncement in 
favor of liberal principles in both the Old 


World and the New. It “alluded to the recent 
events in Spain and Portugal, speaking in terms 
of the most pointed reprobation of the late in- 
vasion of Spain by France, and of the principles 
upon which it was undertaken by the open 
avowal of the King of France. It also contained 
a broad acknowledgment of the Greeks as an in- 
dependent nation, and a recommendation to 
Congress to make an appropriation for sending 
a minister to them.” 

Never loath to express himself with vigor, 
Adams, both in the cabinet meeting and in 
private conversation with his chief, deprecated a 
line of thought and action which drew no dis- 
tinction between republicanism in Europe and 
republicanism in America. The message, in the 
form which the President had written it, 
“would,” he declared, “be a summons to arms — 
to arms against all Europe, and for objects of 
policy exclusively European — Greece and Spain. 
It would be as new ... in our policy as it would 
be surprising.” .It was not for America to bid de- 
fiance in the heart of Europe. “The ground that 
I wish to take,” he declared, “is that of earnest 
remonstrance against the European powers by 
force with South America, but to disclaim all 
interference on our part with Europe; to make 
an American cause, and to adhere inflexibly to 
that.” The President saw and accepted the point 
of view so cogently stated; on November 24 he 
showed Adams a new draft which was “entirely 
conformable to the system of policy” which he 
had recommended. 

On the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth of No- 
vember came further and final discussions on the 
famous message. William Wirt, the Attorney 
General, quite properly, as Adams admitted, re- 
marked “upon the danger of assuming the atti- 
tude of menace without meaning to strike, and 
asked, if the Holy Allies should act in direct hos- 
tility against South America, whether this coun- 
try would oppose them by war?” Such a war 
he did not believe the American people would 
support. "There had never been much general 
excitement” in favor of the Spanish revolution- 
ists. To these objections the Secretary of State 
had a ready reply. He did not believe the danger 
of war to be great. But “if it were brought to 
our doors, we could not too soon take our stand 
to repel it.” Were the Holy Allies to attack 
Latin America, “we must not let Great Britain 
get the sole credit for withstanding them.” Such 
action "would throw them [the colonies] com- 
pletely into her arms, and in the result make 
them her Colonies instead of those of Spain. My 
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opinion was, therefore, that we must act promptly 
and decisively." So, too, thought Calhoun, 
faithtul to his persuasion that the reconquest of 
South America would be lollowed by action 
against the United States So too, of course, 
thought the President. At the meeting on the 
twenty-sixth the die was cast in favor of the 
great pronouncement of 1823. It may be. how. 
ever, that at the very last Monroe svavered. Ac- 
cording to the journal of William Plumer, Jr., 
a few days before the actual sending ol the mes- 
sage, the President expressed some “doubts about 
that part of it which related to the interference 
of the Holy Alliance with Spanish America," 
and "said he believed it had better be omitted, 
and asked him [that is, Adams] if he did not 
think so, too. Adams replied, ‘You have my 
sentiments on the subject already, & I see no rea- 
son to alter them.' 'Well,' said the President, 'it 
is written, & I will not change it now.' " Perhaps 
this story, wltich must have come through Adams, 
is somewhat embroidered. Whether embroidered 
or not. at any rate the decision of the cabinet 
meeting stood, and on December 2. 1823, the 
members of Congress had an opportunity to read 
the great declaration. 


That declaration, . . . proclaimed the superi- 
ority of American institutions, and the peri! to 
the United States ot any attempt on the part of 
European powers to extend their political system 
to the New World. It was, ot course, the ex- 
pression of a faith rather than a closely reasoned 
justification of American opposition to the re- 
conquest of the colonies. Monroe assumed these 
propositions rather than debated them; and per- 
haps the strength of the message lies in the un- 
wavering firmness of its tone, and the complete 
confidence of the President in the postulates 
which he put forward. Yet there is, I think, much 
more than this to be said tor it. Monroe rested 
his opposition to European intermeddling in 
Spanish America on the danger to "the peace 
and safety" of the United States. In so doing he 
took a strong position from both a legal and a 
moral point of view. He was basing American 
policy on the right of self-preservation, a right 
that is and always has been recognized as funda- 
mental in international law. If in very truth 
the interposition of the Holy Alliance in the 
New World imperiled the peace and safety of 
the United States, then the right to protest 
against it was obvious. . . . 


V 


J'he Jlising J'ide of Sectionalism 

Desfitc the sfikit of nationalism in (lie Uniied States, ihe challenge of sectionalism 
and States' Rights was almost constantly presenL Temporarily overshadowed after the 
War of 1812, sectional feelings and interests came into prominent display over the 
question of slavery at the time Missouri asked admittance to the Union. Representative 
James Tallmadgc of New York proposed to amend the enabling bill to prohibit the 
farther introduction of slaves iiJlo Missouri, and to free the children born of slave 
parents when they reached twenty-five years of age. Southerners heatedly objected to 
this amendment and the congressional debate which followed cast an ominous shadow 
over the permanency of the Union. .Although a temporary compromise was finally 
worked out, the bitter debate illustrated the extent of sectional feeling, at least over 
this one issue. The arguments regarding the extension or restriction of slavery during 
1819 and 1820 can best be followed in the Annals of Congress. 


1. A Northern View on the 
Extension of Slavery 

Representotive John IF. Tuyfor of Sew York was 
one of Ihe many northern congressmen and cilizens 
who argued vigorously in favor of Ihe Tallmadge 


amendment. In a speech before his colleagues on 
February tO, 1819. Taylor said that slavery should be 
excluded from Afuiouri on constitutional, moral, and 
econermie grounds.* 


'Annals of Congrtu, IS Cong. 2 5«u. pp. 117011. 
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Mr. Chairman, if the few citizens who now in- 
habit the Territory of Missouri were alone 
interested in the decision of this question, I 
should content myself with voting in favor of 
the amendment, without occupying tor a mo- 
ment the attention of the Committee. But the 
fact is far otherwise; those whom we shall au- 
thorize to set in motion the machine of free gov- 
ernment beyond the Mississippi, will, in many 
respects, decide the destiny of millions. Cast 
your eye on that majestic river which gives name 
to the Territory, for the admission of which into 
the Union we are about to provide; trace its 
mcanderings through fertile regions for more 
than two thousand miles; cross the stony moun- 
tains, and descend the navigable waters which 
empty into the Western ocean; contemplate the 
States hereafter to unfurl their banners over this 
fair portion of America, the successive genera- 
tions of freemen who there shall adorn the arts, 
enlarge the circle of science, and improve the 
condition of our species. Having taken this sur- 
vey, you will be tiblc, in some measure, to ap- 
preciate the importance of the subject before us. 
Our votes this day will determine whether the 
high destinies of this region, and of these genera- 
tions, shall be fulfilled, or whether we shall de- 
feat them by permitting slavery, with all its bale- 
ful consequences, to inherit the land. Let the 
magnitude of this question plead my apology, 
while I briefly address a few considerations to 

the sober judgment of patriots and statesmen 

First. Has Congress power to require of 
Missouri a Constitutional prohibition against 
the further introduction of slavery, as a condi- 
tion of her admission into the Union? 

Second. If the power exists, is it wise to ex- 
ercise it? 

Congress has no power unless it be expressly 
granted by the Constitution, or necessary to the 
execution of some posver clearly delegated. 
What, then, arc the gr.ants made to Congress in 
relation to the Territories? The third section of 
the fourth article declares, that “die Congress 
shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory, or odicr property, belonging to the 
United Stales." It would be difficult to devise a 
more comprehensive grant of power. The whole 
subject is put at the disposal of Congress, as 
well the right of judging what regulations arc 
proper to l)c made, as the power of making 
them, is clearly granted. Until admitted into the 
Union, this political society is a territory; all the 
prcluninaty steps relating to its admission arc 


territorial regulations. Hence, in all such cases, 
Congress has exercised the power of determining 
by whom the constitution should be made, how 
its framers should be elected, when and where 
they should meet, and what propositions should 
be submitted to their decision. After its forma- 
tion, the Congress examine its provisions, and, 
if approved, admit the State into the Union, in 
pursuance of a power delegated by the same sec- 
tion of the Constitution, in the following words; 
‘‘New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into the Union." This grant of power is evi- 
dently alternative; its exercise is committed to 
the sound discretion of Congress; no injustice is 
done by declining it. But it Congress has the 
power of altogether refusing to admit new States, 
much more has it the power of prescribing such 
conditions of admission as may be judged rea- 
sonable. The exercise of this power, until now, 
has never been questioned. The act of 1802, 
under which Ohio was admitted into the Union, 
prescribed the condition that its constitution 
should not be repugnant to the ordinance of 
1787. The sixth article of that ordinance de- 
clares, ‘‘there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said Territory, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted.” The 
same condition was imposed by Congress on the 
people of Indiana and Illinois. These States 
have all complied with it, and framed constitu- 
tions excluding slavery. Missouri lies in the same 
latitude. Its soil, productions, and climate are 
the same, and the same principles of government 
should be applied to it. . . . 

Gentlemen have said the amendment is in 
violation of the treaty [Louisiana Purchase 
Treaty of 1803], because it impairs the property 
of a master in his slave. Is it then pretended, 
that, nothwithstanding the declaration in our 
bill of rights, "that all men are created equal,” 
one individual can have a vested property not 
only in the flesh and blood of his fellow man, 
but also in generations not yet called into exist- 
ence? Can it be believed that the supreme Leg- 
islature has no power to provide rules and 
regulations for ameliorating the condition of 
future ages? And this, too, when the Constitu- 
tion itself has vested in Congress full sovereignty, 
by authorizing the enactment of whatever latv it 
may deem conducive to the welfare of the coun- 
try. The sovereignty of Congress in relation to 
the States, is limited by specific grants — but, 
in regard to the Territories, it is unlimited. 
Missouri was purchased with our money, and, 
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until incorporated into the family of States, it 
may be sold for money. Can it then be main- 
tained, that, although we have the power to 
dispose of the whole Territory, we have no right 
to provide against the further increase of slavery 
within its limits? That, although we may change 
the political relations of its free citizens by trans- 
ferring their country to a foreign Power, we can- 
not provide for the gradual abolition of slavery 
within its limits, nor establish those civil regula- 
tions which naturally flow from self-evident 
truth? No, sir, it cannot; the practice of nations 
and the common sense of mankind have long 
since decided these questions. 

Having proved, as I apprehend, our right to 
legislate in the manner proposed, I proceed to 
illustrate the propriety of exercising it. And 
here I might rest satisfied with reminding my 
opponents of their own declarations on the sub- 
ject ot slavery. How often, and how eloquently, 
have they deplored its existence among them? 
What willingness, nay, what solicitude have they 
not manifested to be relieved from this burden? 
How have they wept over the unfortunate policy 
that first introduced slaves into this countryl 
How have they disclaimed the guilt and shame 
of that original sin, and thrown it back upon 
their ancestorsl I have with pleasure heard 
these avowals of regret and confided in their 
sincerity: I have hoped to see its effects in the 
advancement of the cause of humanity. Gently 
men have now an opportunity of putting their 
principles into practice; if they have tried slavery 
and found it a curse; if they desire to dissipate 
the gloom with which it covers their land; I call 
upon them to exclude it from the Territory in 
question; plant not its seeds in this uncorrupt 
soil; let not our children, looking back to the 
proceedings of this day, say of them, as they 
have been constrained to speak of their fathers, 
"we wish their decision had been different; wc 
regret the existence of this unfortunate popu- 
lation among us; but we found them here: we 
know not what to do with them; it is our misfor- 
tune, we must bear it with patience.” 

History will record the decision of this day as 
exerting its influence for centuries to come over 
the population of half our continent. If we re- 
ject the amendment and suffer this evil, n<w 
easily eradicated, to strike its roots so deep in 
ilie soil that it can never be removed, shall we 
not furnish some apology for doubting our sin- 
cerity, when we deplore its existence. . . • 

Mr. Chairman, one of the gentlemen from 
Kentucky (Mr. Clay) has pressed into his serv- 


ice the cause of humanity. He has pathetically 
urged us to withdraw our amendment and suffer 
this unfortunate population to be dispersed over 
the country. He says they will be better fed, 
clothed and sheltered, and their whole condition 
will be greatly improved. Sir, true humanity 
disowns his invocation. The humanity to which 
he appeals is base coin; it is counterfeit, it is 
that humanity which seeks to paliate disease by 
the application of nostrums, which scatter its 
seeds through the whole system — which saves 
a finger to-day, but amputates the arm to-mor- 
row. Sir, my heart responds to the call of hu- 
manity; I will zealously unite in any practicable 
means of bettering the condition of this op- 
pressed people. I am ready to appropriate a 
territory to their use, and to aid them in settling 

it but 1 am not willing, I never will consent 

to declare the whole country west of the Missis- 
sippi a market overt for human flesh. . . . 

To the objection that this amendment will, 
if adopted, diminish the value of a species of 
properly in one portion of the Union, and 
thereby operate unequally, I reply, that if. by 
depriving slaveholders of the Missouri market, 
the business of raising slaves should become less 
profitable, it would be an effect incidentally 
produced, but is not the object of the measure. 
The law prohibiting the importation of foreign 
slaves was not passed for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the value of those then in the country, but 
that effect has been incidentally produced in a 
very great degree. So now the exclusion of 
slavery from Missouri may operate, in some 
measure, to retard a further advance of prices; 
but, surely, when gentlemen consider the present 
demand for their labor, and the extent of coun- 
try in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, re- 
quiring a supply, they ought not to oppose their 
exclusion from the territory in question. It is 
further objected, that the amendment is cal- 
culated to disfranchise our brethren of the 
South, by discouraging their emigration to the 
country west of the Mississippi. If it were pro- 
posed to discriminate between citizens of the dif- 
ferent sections of our Union, and allow a Penn- 
sylvanian to hold slaves there while the power 
was denied to a Virginian, the objection might 
properly be made; but, when we place all 
on an equal footing, denying to all what we 
deny to one, I am unable to discover the injus- 
tice or inequality of which honorable gentle- 
men have thought proper to complain. The 
description of emigrants may be affected, in 
some measure, by the amendment in question. 
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If slavery shall be tolerated, the country will 
be steeled by rich planters, with their slaves; 
if it shall be rejected, the emigrants will chiefly 
consist of the poorer and more laborious classes 
of society. It it be true that the prosperity and 
happiness of a country ought to constitute the 
grand object of its legislators, I cannot hesitate 
for a moment which species of population de- 
serves most to be encouraged by the laws we may 
pass. Gentlemen, in their zeal to oppose the 
amendment, appear to have considered but one 
side of the case. If the rejection of slavery will 
tend to discourage emigration from the South, 
will not its admission have the same effect in re- 
lation to the North and East. Whence came the 
people who, with a rapidity never before wit- 
nessed have changed the wilderness between the 
Ohio and Mississippi into fruitful fields; who 
have erected there, in a period almost too short 
for the credibility of future ages three of the 
freest and most flourishing States in our Union. 
... Do you believe tliat these people settle in a 
country where they must take rank with negro 
slaves? Having neither the ability nor will to 
hold slaves themselves, they labor cheerfully 
while labor is honorable; make it disgraceful, 
they will despise it. You cannot degrade it more 
elTcctually than by establishing a system whereby 
it shall be performed principally by slaves. 
The business in which they are generally en- 
gaged, be it what it may, soon become debased 
in public estimation. It is considered low, and 
unfit for freemen. . . . 

y\n argument has been urged by a gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Barbour) against the 
proposed amendment, connected with our reve- 
nues. He said, that by prohibiting the further 
introduction of slaves into the proposed State, 
we should reduce the price and diminish the 
sales ol our public lands. In my opinion, the 
cllect would be precisely the reverse. True, it is 
that lands for cultivation have sold higher in 
Alabama than in Illinois, but this is owing not 
to the rejection of .slavery in the one and its 
admission into the otlier, but to the different 
staples they arc capable of producing. . . . Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland furnish fair specimens 
ol comparison in all Urese rcspecu. . . . Land on 
Uic Pennsylvania side of the line, where the 
power of holding slaves docs not exist, uniformly 
.sells at a higher price than lands of equal quality 
on the Maryland side, where die power is in full 
c,xercisc. It diercfore is probable that the further 
intiotiuction of slavery into Missouri, far from 
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increasing, would actually diminish the value of 
our public Jands. . . . 

The facts and arguments to which I have 
drawn your attention, more particularly relate 
to our condition as a Federal Republic, and our 
duties to Missouri, arising from the relation in 
which she stands to the Union. ... I cannot sit 
down without expressing an earnest hope that 
our present decision may be such as will pro- 
mote union, stability, and security of our coun- 
try — 

2. Southern Views on the 
Extension of Slavery 

Southerners were not impressed by arguments such 
as those put forth by Representative Taylor, and 
they quickly came to the defense of slavery exten- 
sion. Charles Pinckney of South Carolina, who had 
been a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
gave one of the most eloquent arguments against ex- 
cluding slavery from Missouri. After insisting that 
the real motive of the free states was to increase their 
political power over the South in the national gov- 
ernment, Pinckney turned to the constitutional and 
moral questions.t^ 

If I HAVE SUCCEEDED ... in proving the unreason- 
ableness of the complaints of the Eastern and 
Northern States on the subject of representation, 
it would, I suppose, appear extraordinary to 
the people of this nation that this attempt 
should now be made, even if Congress should be 
found to possess the right to legislate or inter- 
fere in it. But if, in addition to this, it should 
be in my power to show that they have not the 
most distant right to interfere, or to legislate at 
all upon the subject of slavery, or to admit a 
State in any way whatever except on terms of 
perfect equality; that they have no right to make 
compacu on the subject, and that the only 
power they have is to see that die government of 
the State to be admitted is a republican one, hav- 
ing legislative, executive, and judiciary powers, 
the rights of conscience, jury, a habeas corpus, 
and all the great leading principles of our re- 
publican system, well secured, and to guaranty 
them to it: if I shall be able to do this, of course 
tile attempt must fail, and the amendment be 
rejected. 

The supporters of the amendment contend 
that Congress have the right to insist on the 
prevention of involuntary servitude in Missouri; 
and found the right on die ninth section of die 
soAnriali oj Congress, 10 Cong., I Sos.. pp. 131011. 
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first article, which says, "the migration or im- 
portation of such persons as the States now ex- 
isting may think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the yedX 
1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation not exceeding ten dollars.” 

In considering this article, I will detail, as 
far as at this distant period is possible, what was 
the intention of the Convention that formed the 
Constitution in this article. The intention was. 
to give Congress a power, after the year 1808. to 
prevent the importation of slaves either by Ian 
or water from other countries. The word import, 
includes both, and applies wholly 
Without this limitation. Congress might have 
stopped it sooner under their general power to 
regulate commerce: and it was an agreed point, 
a solemnly understood compact, that, on the 
Southern States consenting to shut their ports 
against the importation of Africans, no power 
was to be delegated to Congress, nor were t y 
ever to be authorized to touch the question o 
slavery; that the property of the Southern States 
in slaves was to be as sacredly preserved, and pr^ 
tected to them, as that of land, or any other 
kind of property in the Eastern States were 
to their citizens. ... . • . 

A great deal has been said on the 
slavery — that it is an infamous stam an 
on ihe State, that hold theiii; not '>"'>‘■'8;^^ 
ing the ilave, but the master, and making him 
unfit tor republican government; that it i, con 
trary to religion and the law of God, 

Congress ought to do every thing in their P 
to prevent its extension among the new • 
Now, sit, I should be glad to kmi''' ho” ""y 
man is acquainted with what is the wi 
law of God on this subject. Has it . 

imparted either to the old or worldC is 

there a single line in the Old or Ne'i' Tesiam^t 
either censuring or forbidding i * Jr-d* 
without hesitation, no. But there are 
speaking of and recognising it. S ’ 
whom millions sprang, was an A ri 
bought out of Egypt by Abraham, 1 1 
the faithful and the beloved servant 
High: and he had, besides, ‘hree 
eighteen male slaves. The Jei'S, m . ^ 

the theocracy, and the Greeks and o ' |jj,. 
all slaves; at that time there was no m»io" 
out them. If we are to believe 
was formed by a great and omn'po ^ 5- 

that nothing is permitted to exist . 
his will, and then throw our eyes *|*™“*’ jjj. 
whole of it, we should form an opinio ry 


iereni indeed from that asserted, that slavery 
was against the law of God. . . . 

It will not be a matter of surprise to any one, 
that so much anxiety should be shown by the 
slaveholding States, when it is known that the 
alarm, given by this attempt to legislate on 
slavery, has led to the opinion, that the very 
foundations of that kind of property are shaken: 
that the establishment of the precedent is a meas- 
ure of the most alarming nature; for. should suc- 
ceeding Congresses continue to push it, there is no 
knowing to what length it may be carried. 

Have the Northern States any idea of the 
value of our slaves? At least, sir, six hundred 
millions of dollars. If we lose them, the value 
of the lands they cultivate will be diminished 
in all cases one half. and. in many, they will be- 
come wholly useless, and an annual income of 
at least lorty millions of dollars will be lost to 
your citizens: the loss of which will not alone 
be felt by the non-slaveholding States, but by 
the whole Union; for, to whom, at present, do 
the Eastern States, most particularly, and the 
Eastern and Northern, generally, look for the 
employment ot their shipping, in transporting 
our bulky and valuable producu, and bringing 
us the manufactures and merchandises of 
Europe? Another thing, in case of these losses 
being brought on us, and our being forced into 
a division of the Union, what becomes of your 
public debt? Who are to pay this, and liow will 
it be paid? In a pecuniary view of this subject, 
therefore, it must ever be the policy of the East- 
ern and Northern States to continue connected 
wiih us. But. sir, there is an infinitely greater 
call upon them, and this is the call of justice, of 
affection, and humanity. Reposing at a great 
distance, in safety, in the full enjoyment of all 
iheir Federal and State rights, unaitacked in 
either, or in their individual rights, can they, 
with indifference, or ought they to risk, in the 
remotest degree, the consequences svhich this 
measure may produce. Thrse may be the dim- 
sion of Ihts Union, and a civil war. . . . I am un- 
willing. for obvious reasons, to go into the de- 
scription of the horrors which such a war must 
produce, and ardently pray that none of us may 
ever live to witness such an event. . . . 

Thomas Cobb of Georgia Speaks “ 

Mr. Cobb observed that he did not rise for the 
purpose of detaining the attention of the House 
for any length of time. He was too sensible of 
llAnnalt of Congrru, 15 Cong. 2 S«$ . pp HK-37. 
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the importance o£ each moment which yet re- 
mained of the session, to obtrude many remarks 
upon their patience. But, upon a measure in- 
volving the imporunt consequences that this 
did, he felt it to be an imperious duty to express 
his sentiments, and to enter his most solemn 
protest against the principle proposed for adop- 
tion by the amendment. Were gentlemen aware 
of what they were about to do? Did they foresee 
no evil consequences likely to result out of the 
measure if adopted? Could they suppose that the 
Southern States would submit with patience to a 
measure the etfect of which would be to exclude 
them from all enjoyment of the vast region pur- 
chased by the United States beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and which belonged equally to them as to 
the Northern States? He ventured to assure 
them that they would not. The people of the 
slaveholding States, as they are called, know 
their rights, and will insist upon the enjoyment 
of them. He should not now attempt to go over 
ground already occupied by others, with much 
more ability, and attempt to show that, by the 
treaty with France the people of that territory 
were secured in the enjoyment of the property 
which they held in their slaves. That the pro- 
posed amendment was an infraction of this treaty, 
had been most clearly shown. Nor would he 
attempt to rescue from slander the character of 
the people of the Southern States in their con- 
duct towards, and treatment of their black popu- 
lation. That had also been done with a degree 
of force and eloquence to which he could not 
pretend to claim, by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Barbour,) and the honorable Speaker. He 
was, however, clearly of opinion that Congress 
possessed no posver under the Constitution to 
adopt tlte principle proposed in the amendment. 

. . . What is the end and tendency of the measure 
proposed? It is to impose upon the State of 
Missouri conditions not imposed upon any other 
State. It is to deprive her of one branch of sov- 
ereignty not surrendered by any other State in 
the Union, not even those beyond the Ohio; for 
all of them had legislated upon this subject; all 
of them had decided for themselves whether 


slavery should be tolerated at the time they 
framed their several constitutions. He would not 
now discuss the propriety of admitting slavery. 
It is not now a question whether it is politic or 
impolitic to tolerate slavery in the United States, 
or in a particular State. It was a discussion into 
which he would not permit himself to be 
dragged. Admit, however, its moral impropriety: 
yet there was a vast difference between moral 
impropriety and political sovereignty. The 
people of New York or Pennsylvania may deem 
it highly immoral and politically improper to 
permit slavery, but yet, they possess the sovereign 
right and power to permit it, if they choose. . . . 
It is a branch of sovereignty which the old 
thirteen States never surrendered in the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. Now the bill 
proposes that the new State shall be admitted 
upon an equal footing with the other States of 
the Union, It is in this way only that she can be 
admiued, under the Constitution.’ These words 
can have no other meaning than that she shall 
be required to surrender no more of her rights 
of sovereignty, than the other States, into a union 
with which she is about to be admitted, have 
surrendered. But if the proposed amendment is 
adopted, will not this new State be shorn of one 
branch of her sovereignty, one right, which the 
other States may and have exercised, . , . and do 
now exercise whenever they think fit? 

Mr, C. observed that he did conceive the prin- 
ciple involved in the amendment pregnant with 
danger. It was one, he repeated, to which he be- 
lieved the people of the region of country tvhich 
he represented would not quietly submit. He 
might perhaps subject himself to ridicule for at- 
tempting the display of a spirit of prophecy 
which he did not possess, or of zeal and enthusi- 
asm for v.'hich he was entitled to little credit. 
But he warned the advocates of this measure 
against the certain effects which it must produce. 
Efjecls destructive of the peace and harmony of 
the Union. He believed that they were kindling 
a fire which all the waters of the ocean could not 
extinguish. It could be extinguished only in 
bloodl 
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The electiov of Andrew Jackson in 1828 vras 
a victory for the growing democratic forces m 
the United States. Thomas Hart Benton, a 
strong Jackson man, declared that it was a 
triumph of democratic principle and 
of the people’s right to govern themselves " Jacl^ 
son was a representative of the democratic tren 
in American life which had been developing ^ 
over a decade. Particularly during the ^ 
there was an increasing dissatisfaction wit 
National Republicans and the govcmmetita ^ 
icies which they favored, such as the 
tariff and the establishment of a nationa 
The majority of Jackson’s supporters w 
western farmers and the rising class of taci^ 
workers who labored in the factories a ong 
eastern seaboard. A large number of , 

that the national government under t e 
ists and the Jeffersonian Republicans a 
unsympathetic to their needs and esires. 
wanted to share more fully and directly m the 
fruits of government. 


Jefferson had been a great believer in demo- 
cratic theory, but in practice he had been aristo- 
cratic and believed that government should be 
operated by the better educated and upper social 
classes. He . reached a democratic doctrine, but 
favored only slow and conservative political 
changes. Jefferson did not typify the common 
people of his day. He did not think their 
thoughts or share their tastes or passions. 

But Andrew Jackson experienced the feelings 
and aspirations of the common man. In this 
was his strength as a democratic force. Jackson 
did not create this new democracy which bears 
his name; he was a product of it. He personified 
a new political order in which the masses of 
the common people would play a prominent 
part in their own government. They would gov- 
ern themselves through strong leaders, rather 
than be governed by others for the benefit of 
others. The Age of the Common Man was be- 
ginning. Democracy had found a new leader. 
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7he CNew Democracy 

There were numerous political chances during the Jacltson period which were aimed 
at permitting the average citizen to play a greater part in his government. Old restric- 
tions were swept asvay and nesv political methods ss’cre adopted to curb the posver of the 
privileged class. Professor Charles Edss’ard Merriam in his book, A History of American 
Political Theories, ably summarizes the political aspects of Jacksonian Democracy.i 


The radical move.me.nt which was destined to 
break down the power of the landed aristocracy, 
level the old barriers of exclusiveness, and open 
the way lor government of a more popular char- 
acter, took the form of Jacksonian Democracy. 
Its leaders made few contributions to democratic 
political theory, but they broadened the applica- 
tion of principles already familiar. By expand- 
ing the electorate, a revolution was made in the 
basis of the democracy, and radical changes in 

the superstructure were equally conspicuous 

Two great forces were back of the Jacksonian 
democracy. These were, in the first place, the 
frontier conditions and ideas in the West and 
South; and, in the second place, the growth of 
cities and an industrial class. By 1830 nine nesv 
states had been added to the original thirteen 
and by 1850 there had been sixteen admitted, of 
which only two, Maine and Vermont, were not 
on the Western frontier. In these new sutes the 
conditions, economic and social, were highly 
favorable to the development of the democratic 
spirit. Frontier life tended to produce self-re- 
liance, independence, and individuality. It de- 
veloped a sense of equality on the part of the 
members of the community. There w.rs no great 
svcalth, no highly polished society, no leisure 
class, and no historic tradition; the conditions 
were accordingly unfavorable to aristocratic 
theory or practice. To the hardy pioneers, the 
Idea of a jure dwmo king, an hcrcdiuirv nobility 
or a specially privileged class was ridiculous in 
the extreme; while religious or property qualifica- 
tmns, permanent or long tenure of office, and 
Mm.Iar restrictions were altogether unacceptable. 
The> firmly believed in the sovereignty of the 
Ficople. and. furthermore, in the necessity of 

t CtiailCT Edward Merrism A r-f{,rnr*i , ^ 

r'"! Maonnian Com'^/ny, 


giving to the mass of the population, as far as 
possible, the direction of public affairs. Any- 
thing in the shape of special privilege or class 
exclusiveness became at once an object of sus- 
picion and distrust; but confidence in the people 
was always met with hearty applause, and ss'as 
the surest way to popular approval. 

A second cause was the increase of the city 
population, and the development of other than 
agricultural pursuits. By reason of this develop- 
ment there came into existence a population and 
a set of interests different from those of the free- 
holders’ aristocracy. They demanded the right 
to share in the active exercise of political power, 
exerted pressure in this direction, and helped 
to bring about the same state of affairs in the 
East that was being realized in the Western and 
Southern states. 

This democratic tendency found expression in 
national politics through the election to the 
Presidency of Andrew Jackson. In his personal- 
ity the new leader embodied the characteristics 
of the new democracy. His defeat of John 
Quincy Adams, the skilled and accomplished 
statesman, marked the advent of another type of 
chief executive and the end of a long line of 
the old school Presidents. To many grave think- 
ers, the election of Jackson seemed the triumph 
of King Mob,” and portended the ascendency 
of the worst elements of the people, the rule of 
an ignorant and incapable democracy. They 
thougfit that republican institutions were threat- 
ened with the very gravest danger, and would 
not have been surprised to see them wholly sub- 
verted. ■ 

1 he importance of the new departure was 
soon felt in the national governmenL The Presi- 
dent regarded himself as the representative of 
the people, and asserted the rights of the execu- 
tive against the legislature and the judiciary as 
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they had never been asserted before. In the days 
when state constitutions had first been formed, 
overwhelming predominance had been given to 
the legislative department; and in the national 
government also, Congress had occupied the most 
conspicuous place up to this time. Congressmen 
had nominated candidates for the Presidency; 
had already directly chosen two Presidents; their 
law-mating power had seldom met with execu- 
tive check: they had occupied the foiemosl place 
in the direction of the afiairs of the nation. In 
the days of Jackson, the rule of "Kiftg Caucus’* 
was overthrown in lavor of the less aristocratic 
nominating convention. The long dormant veto 
power was brought out and used in a way that 
had never been thought ol in the old regime. 
The constitutional strength of the executive was 
for the first time revealed, and the legislature met 
its first decisive check. . . . 

The legislature . . - had reached the climax of 
its power in the days of the Revolution, and 
there was now a pronounced reaction against 
that department. This was one of the most sig* 
nificant points in Andrew Jackson’s administra- 
tion. He announced himself as the representa- 
tive of the people in as true a sense as the Con- 
gress, and declared his independence of, or better, 
his right to an equal rank with, the other two 
departments. The executive, since the lime of 
the Revolution shorn of power, again found 
strength to assert himself in the affairs of state. 
It may fairly be said that one of the first fruits 
of the new democratic rigime was a decisive vic- 
tory for the executive, representing the people, 
over the congressional aristocracy inherited from 
the Revolution. It was the old Story over again, 
ot a strong executive supported by the masses 
of the people against a well-intrenched aristoc- 
racy; and the victory rested with the executive. 
Jackson undoubtedly believed that he was the 
representaiive oi the people agavmv the legisla- 
tive aristocracy; the people apparently regarded 
him as their champion in the conflict, and were 
willing to trust him with great powers in order 
to insure the victory. 

A similar expansion of the executive power 
is noticeable m the individual states. In fact, 
the movement began there, and not in the na- 
tional government. The selection of the gov- 
ernor was taken away from the legislature and 
submitted to the direct vote of the people; the 
term of office was materially lengthened; the 
great sveapon for the defence of the executive 
prerogative, the veto, was in general vested in 
the governor, and also a larger share of the ap- 


pointing power. At the same time, the former 
high property qualifications were removed, and 
the position was made accessible to all citizens 
so far as wealth was concerned. In short, there 
arose a new idea in regard to the executive and 
his place in the scheme of government. This 
was well expressed by one of the delegates to the 
New York Convention of 1821. “An erroneous 
idea,” said he, "seems to have prevailed in rela- 
tion to the powers and origin of the governor. 
Who is he? and by whom is he appointed? Does 
he derive his authority from the king of Great 
Britain? Is he an usurper? If so, let us unite to 
depose him. But, sir, he is the man of the people 
— elected by their suffrages and identified with 
their interests. He is a watchful sentinel to 
guard us from evil and a zealous friend to ad- 
monish us of error.” 

It is evident, then, that one pronounced fea- 
ture of the democratic movement in the first half 
of the century was the elevation of the executive 
and the degradation of the legislative power. 
The early distrust of tlie executive, which once 
took the lorm of a fear that monarchy might re- 
turn, had disappeared, and also the early confi- 
dence in the legislature. Popular suspicion 
seemed to be directed, not so much against a 
tyrannical monarchy, as against ‘'encroaching 
aristocracy." The public was willing to intrust 
large powers to one man, but was jealous of the 
authority of a legislative coterie, or a “bank- 
ing aristocracy." or aristocracy in any shape or 
fonn. As has often been the case, the instrument 
by which the aristocracy was overthrown, in this 
instance also, was a powerful executive. In the 
national field this change centres around the 
career of Andrew Jackson; in the states the same 
tendency was at work, readjusting the balance 
between the legislative and the executive power. 

Another point in national administration was 
cawk.d for vtft ■EatSvcal dMwocracy, when the prin- 
ciple of rotation in office and the “spoils system” 
obtained recognition. This was primarily a vic- 
tory for party organization, but the idea of rota- 
tion in office was a democratic one. This result 
had already been partly achieved by the provi- 
sions in state constitutions for short terras of 
office, and in many instances by limitations upon 
re-eligibility. But now the general principle was 
accepted that all offices should be held for short 
terms only, in order that all citizens might have 
better opportunity to secure a position. The 
idea rested on the assumption that one man is 
about as vv-ell fitted for any office as any other 
nun, and may, therefore, be safely intrusted with 
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official responsibility. It was diametrically op- 
posed to the doctrine that office should be held 
on the ground o£ special fitness, and that long 
tenure of office gives one, in a sense, a vested 
right to the position. 

By no one was the popular notion more clearly 
stated than by Jackson himself in his first annual 
message to Congress. Here are found the two 
ideas on which the new system rested; namely, 
that experience is not very important for a public 
servant, and secondly, that a long tenure of office 
is actually detrimental to good public service. 
“There are, perhaps, few men,” said Jackson, 
“who can for any great length of time enjoy 
office and power without being more or less 
under the influence of feelings unfavorable to 
the discharge of their public duties.” And again 
he argued that “the duties of all public officers 
are, or at least admit of being made, so plain 
and simple that men of intelligence may‘ readily 
qualify themselves for their performaqce; and I 
cannot but believe that more is lost by long con- 
tinuance of men in office than is generally to be 
gained by their experience.” He further urged 
that the proposed measure “would destroy the 
idea of property in office now so generally con- 
nected with official station; and although indi- 
vidual distress may be sometimes produced, it 
would, by promoting that rotation which consti- 
tutes a leading principle in the republican creed, 
give healthful action to the system.” Such was 
the doctrine of rotation in office as announced 
by President Jackson. ... It was, in fact, gen- 
erally believed that no great skill is necessary for 
the work of governmental administration; and, 
on the otlier hand, that an officer long in the 
public service would lose sympathy with the 
people, and become a devotee of officialism and 
bureaucracy. Life estate or even long estate in 
office was attacked by the democracy of this time 
in the same way that monarchy and aristocratic 
privilege had been at an earlier time. This at- 
tack was one part of the great movement which 
swept away what was left of privilege, and 
opened the way for the democratization of po- 
litical institutions. That some of the ideas ac- 
companying tltis advance should be crude, 
radical, or extreme, was in the nature of things 
to be expected. 

One of the most important measures of this 
period was the general extension of the suffrage 
from the "property" basis to a “manhood" basis. 
This change went down to the ver^- roots of die 
political society, and for dial reason deserves the 
most careful attention. At the time when the 


republic was founded there were very strict limi- 
tations on the electorate. Political posver was 
kept tightly in the hands of the freeholders, who 
were to all intents and purposes “the people.” 
These qualifications began to disappear, hosv- 
ever, soon after the establishment of the federal 
government. Fesv of the new states entering the 
Union adopted the property requirement, and 
the old states slowly abandoned the restrictions 
found in their constitutions. Stubborn resistance 
to the tendency was often encountered, notably 
in the case of Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode’ Island; yet the advance was sure, no 
backward step was taken, and by the middle of 
the century property qualifications for suffrage 
had been practically abolished in all the states. 
A few restrictions were still in existence, but 
these were not oppressive in character, and ex- 
cluded no large section of the community. In 
the majority of the states, however, even these 
restrictions were omitted, and the broad princi- 
ple of manhood suffrage (white) received full 
recognition. The old property qualifications 
were outgrown and a new democracy sprang up, 
based, not on the freeholders, but on the whole 
body of adult male citizens. The electorate was 
enormously expanded, and there came into exist- 
ence a type of democracy which made that of 
Revolutionary days seem like a limited aris- 
tocracy'. 

Recognition was won for this new idea only 
after a bitter and protracted struggle. The doc- 
trine that suffrage should depend upon property 
was tenacious of life, and clung desperately to 
its hold on the state constitutions. The property 
requirement was supported by some of the ablest 
men in the nation, and it is from one point of 
view surprising that the opposite principle was 
able to make headway against such talented ad- 
vocates. John Adams, Daniel Webster, and 
Joseph Story defended the property qualification 
in Massachusetts. In New York Chancellor Kent 
bitterly opposed the adoption of universal suf- 
frage; in Virginia there were arrayed against the 
extension of the franchise, Madison, Monroe, 
Marshall, Randolph, and Upshur. The opposi- 
tion to the freehold principle could boast no 
such formidable champions. 

The earnestness displayed in the defence of 
property, and the ability with which the cause 
was conducted, are such as might have been e.x- 
pected from a class long accustomed to the pos- 
session of the right to govern. To this dominant 
class, the plan of extending the suffrage to prac- 
tically all male adults appeared to be fraught 
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with the very gravest danger. The project 
seemed to them to be without foundation either 
in reason or in justice, and they did not see how 
it could result in anything but the subversion of 
democratic institutions. The results of the adop- 
tion of the principle of universal suffrage as pre- 
dicted by the famous jurist, Kent, were the abuse 
of liberty, the oppression of minorities, the dis- 
turbance of chartered privileges, the degrada- 
tion of justice, unequal taxation, crude and un- 
stable legislation. “I hope, sir,” said the ven- 
erable judge, ‘‘we shall not carry desolation 
through all the depai tmenis of the fabric erected 
by our fathers. I hope we shall not put forward 
to the world a constitution such as will merit the 
scorn of the wise and the tears of the patriot.” 
On every liand, it was urged that the freeholders 
are the safest and most conservative depository 
of political power. They were considered as the 
only class capable of actively entering into polit- 
ical affairs. Frequent and always unfavorable 
contrasts were drawn between the solid class of 
landed gentry, and the commercial and laboring 
classes found in the cities, with the uniform con- 
clusion that political power might be most safely 
intrusted to those who held the land. This idea 
was of course connected with the theory, sanc- 
tioned by Jefferson himself, that a democracy 
thrives best where it has an agricultural popula- 
tion as its basis. Profound distrust of the ca- 
pacity of the urban population for the exercise 
of political power helped materially to stiffen 
the resistance made by the ruling class to sharing 
its authority with others. From the strength 
displayed by the old aristociacy at this time, one 
may judge of the importance and the significance 
of the new democratic movement. . . . 

Slowly the old idea that the holders of real 
estate are the political people was discredited 
and abandoned, and the way opened to prac- 
fica'fly a'fl cifuens of mature years. The 'land- 
holding class abdicated, and the mass of the 
people was intrusted with the power of political 
control. This was by far the most important 
change made during the Jacksonian epoch, for 
it radically altered the foundation of the re- 
public. 

At the same time, the property qualifications 
for office-holding became unpopular and were 
cast aside. When the new states came in, these 
requirements generally found no place, and the 
old states, one by one. abolished the severe re- 
quirements of colonial and Revolutionary days. 
A few states, notably Delaware and Massachu- 
setts. clung persistently to these early provisions 


or remnants of them almost down to the end of 
the nineteenth century, but they were excep- 
tions. Generally speaking, by the middle of the 
century property qualifications for office in the 
United States were a thing of the past. Office 
was no longer the monopoly of the few, but was 
thrown open to all so far as wealth was con- 
cerned. 

With these restrictions on suffrage and office 
went those of a religious character. A majority of 
the original thirteen states disqualified Roman 
Catholics, and all but New York and Rhode 
Island imposed a religious test of some kind. 
These restrictions endured for only a short time, 
however, and very early began to drop out of the 
state constitutions. The Protestant clause was 
first abandoned, and finally the religious tests 
were omicted altogether; Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jew, Unitarian, and those of no re- 
ligious profession were placed on the same foot- 
ing in the political world. The tendency of the 
time was wholly opposed to conditioning polit- 
ical rights on religious considerations, and al- 
though the case was ably argued by those who 
defended such restrictions, they were unable to 
make effectual resistance to the demand that 
religious belief and political capacity should not 
be connected by the law of the land. 

With the abolition of these tests disappeared 
the provisions ior public taxation in support of 
churche^ in the states which had inherited re- 
ligious establishments from the Revolution. The 
establishment of religion had been forbidden the 
national government in the Constitution, and 
the same provision was adopted by the states a 
little later. By 1833 the provisions for taxation 
in Support of ecclesiastical organizations had 
been abolisited, except in New Hampshire, where 
the Revolutionary clause is still found in the 
constitution. 

Thus was comp'leteh fnai separation o't c'nurcn 
and state, which has since been a characteristic 
feature of American institutions. The idea was 
early stated by Jefferson, but was not at that 
time able to win a place for itself. The line of 
reasoning, however, was substantially that which 
was later followed. He urged that rights of con- 
science were not surrendered in the original 
contract, but were retained by the individual, 
and that government has, therefore, no jurisdic- 
tion over that field. Government, said he, can 
interfere only in respect to such acts as are in- 
jurious to others; but "it does me no injury for 
my neighbors to say there arc twenty gods or no 
god. It neither picks my pocket, nor breaks my 
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kg.” He denied that uniformity of belief was 
desirable, pointing out the advantages arising 
from variety. But even if desirable, such uni- 
formity was not attainable by the use of coercion. 
The only effect of the use of force, he main- 
tained, was "to make one half of the world fools, 
and the other half hypocrites.” . . . 

The abolition of religious tests and church 
establishment during this period was a recogni- 
tion of these ideas. In general the line of reason- 
ing followed was about that indicated by Jeffer- 
son and Madison. The underlying cause seems 
to have been the multiplicity of sects, which was 
highly favorable to mutual toleration, rather 
than antipathy to religion as such. 

Another feature of the democratic movement 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
was the increasing participation of the people 
in the election of their officers. In the earlier 
period this power had been largely in the hands 
of the legislature, and hence the choice of officers 
was. to that extent, indirect. With the increasing 
emphasis on the people, however, and the reaction 
from the early confidence in the legislatures, there 
came a decided change. Elections were taken out 
of the hands of the legislative bodies, and officers 
were chosen directly by the popular vote. In the 
national government, popular voting under the 
district system took the place of election by the 
legislature in the choice of representatives in 
the House, and the choice of presidential elec- 
tors was also taken away from the legislature. In 
the states a tendency in the same direction was 
clearly evident. The choice of governor was 
taken away from the legislature and conferred 
upon the people, thus rendering him less de- 
pendent upon the legislative branch of govern- 
ment. Other officers, sudr as the treasurer and 
the auditor, were given over to popular election 
in place of choice through the legislature. Many 
minor officers -were also made directly elective, 
such as clerks of court, sheriffs, and justices of 
tile peace. The theory upon which this action 
rested was that the legislature is a more or less 
aristocratic body, and that the people should 
participate directly in the clioice of tlieir officers. 

In tliis same connection should be noticed the 
popular opposition to certain elements in the 
judicial system, which were considered aristo- 
cratic. The courts, state as svell as national, 
srere objects of suspicion and often of open hos- 
tility. The Federal Supreme Court was feared 
because of its alleged encroachment upon the 
righu of the individual stales, but the common- 
wealth courts also met with opposition from the 
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newly awakened democratic sentiment. This 
desire to put a check on the judiciary was ex- 
pressed in tw’o ways; namely, by an abbreviation 
of the judicial term of office, and by constitu- 
tional provision for the election of the judges by 
the people. In the early days of the Republic, 
the tenure of the judges had generally been dur- 
ing good behavior. Life tenure, however, was 
obnoxious to the new democracy, and was re- 
pudiated as occasion offered, particularly in the 
South and West, and also in some of the Eastern 
States. The tenure for life was replaced by a 
shorter term of from five to fifteen years, six. 
Seven, and eight years being the most common 
periods allotted. Popular election of the judges 
was less easily carried through than the shorten- 
ing of the term. At first, provision was made for 
the election of justices of the peace and minor 
officers, but toward the middle of the century 
popular election of the higher courts began to 
find general favor. ... In the period from 1846 
to 1853, no fewer than thirteen states recognized 
the elective principle in the choice of judicial 
officers of the highest grades. Thus, with the 
abandonment of life tenure of office and the 
adoption of a popular system of judicial elec- 
tion, the democracy triumphed in the third great 
branch of government — the judiciary. 

Another evidence of the democratic tenden- 
cies of this period is the method in which 
changes in the fundamental law were made. Of 
the Revolutionary constitutions, only two were 
submitted to the people, the others being 
adopted by convention alone. By 1830 the prac- 
tice of submitting constitutions to a popular vote 
for ratification had become frequent; and in the 
period from 1830 to 1850 only two constitutions 
rvent into operation w'ithout having received 
popular sanction at the polls. 

Summing up the democratic movement of 
this period, we have the following results. The 
electorate was largely increased by the abolition 
of property qualifications. Religious and prop- 
erty requirements for office-holding were aban- 
doned, terms of office were shortened, the prin- 
•ciple of "rotation in office” tvas accepted, pro- 
vision was made for popular election of officers, 
the legislative department of government be- 
came an object of suspicion, and the executive 
was correspondingly advanced in popular favor. 
These numerous and important changes marked 
the rise of a new democracy, widely' different 
from that of Revolutionary times, or the early 
days of the Republic. . . . 
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0~he Inauguration 

When Andrew Jackson was inaucurateo on Nfarch 4, 1829, large crowds o! devoted 
followers descended on the nation’s capital to see their hero officially installed in the 
White House. Never had there been so much excitement and enthusiasm at a presi- 
dential inauguration Something o£ the democratic flavor of the occasion has been 
recorded by a contemporary and passed on to us by James Parton in his Life of /Indreio 
Jackson.^ 


"No ONE WHO WAS Ri Washington at the time of 
General Jackson’s inauguration is likely to forget 
that period to the day of his death. To us, who 
had witnessed the quiet and orderly period of 
the Adams' administration, it seemed as if half 
the nation had rushed at once into the Capital. 
It was like the inundation of the northern bar- 
barians into Home, save that the tumultuous 
tide came in from a different point of the com- 
pass. The West and the South seemed to have 
precipitated themselves upon the North and 
overwhelmed it. On that memorable occasion 
you might tell a ‘Jackson man' almost as far as 
you could see him. Their every motion seemed 
to cry out ‘victoryl’ Strange faces filled every 
public place, and every face seemed lo bear de- 
fiance on its brow. It appeared to me that every 
Jackson editor in the country was on the spot. 
They swarmed, especially in the lobbies of the 
House, an expectant host, a sort of Praetorian 
band, which, having borne in upon their shields 
their idolized leader, claimed the reward of the 
hard-fought contest. His quarters were assailed, 
surrounded, hemmed in, so that it was an 
achievement to get into his presence. On the 
morning of the inauguration, the vicinity of the 
Capitol was like a great agitated sea; every 
avenue to the fateful spot was blocked up with 
people, in so much that the legitimate procession 
which accompanied the President-elect could 
scarce make its way to the eastern portico, where 
the ceremony was to be performed. To repress 
the crowd in front, a ship’s cable was stretched 
across about two-thirds of the way up the long 
flight of steps by which the Capitol is ap- 
proached on that side, but it seemed, at times, as 
if even this would scarce prove sufficient to re- 

2 James Parlon, Life of Andrew Jackson (Boston- 
HoQghton Mifflin Co. 1888), III. pp 1«>-17I. 


Strain the eagerness of the multitude, every man 
of whom seemed bent on the glory of shaking the 
President’s hand. Never can 1 forget the spec- 
tacle which presented itself on every side, nor 
the electrifying moment when the eager, expec- 
unt eyes of that vast and motley multitude 
caught sight of the tall and imposing form of 
their adored leader, as he came forth between the 
columns of the portico, the color of the whole 
mass changed, as if by miracle; all hats were off 
at once, and the dark tint which usually per- 
vades a mixed map of men was turned, as by a 
magic wand. Into the bright hue of ten thousand 
upturned and exultant human faces, radiant 
with sudden joy. The peal of shouting that arose 
rent the air. and seemed to shake the very 
ground. But when the Chief Justice took his 
place and commenced the brief ceremony of 
administering the oath of office, it quickly sank 
into comparative silence; and as the new Presi- 
dent proceeded to read his inaugural address, 
the stillness gradually increased; but all efforts 
to hear him beyond a brief space immediately 
around, were utterly vain.” 

Mr. Webster, in his serio-comic manner, re- 
marks: "I never saw such a crowd here before. 
Persons have come five liundred miles to see 
General Jackson, and they really seem to think 
that the country is rescued from some dreadful 
dangerV’ 

TTie ceremony over, the President drove from 
the Capitol to the White House, followed soon 
by a great pan of the crowd who had witnessed 
the inauguration Judge Story, a strenuous 
Adams man, did not enjoy the scene which the 
apartments of the "palace,’’ as he styled it, pre- 
sented on this occasion. "After the ceremony was 
over," he wrote, "the President went to the pal- 
ace to receive company, and there he was visited 
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by immense crowds of all sorts of people, from 
the highest and most polished, down to the most 
vulgar and gross in the nation. I never saw such 
a mixture. The reign of King Mob seemed 
triumphant. I was glad to escape from the scene 
as soon as possible.” A letter writer said “A pro- 
fusion of refreshments had been provided. 
Orange punch by barrels full was made, but as 
the waiters opened the door to bring it out, 
a rush would be made, the pails of liquor upset, 
and the most painful confusion prevailed. To 
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such a painful degree was this carried, that wine 
and ice-cream could not be brought out to the 
ladies, and tubs of punch were taken from the 
lower story into the garden, to lead off the 
crowds from the rooms. On such an occasion it 
was certainly difficult to keep any thing like order, 
but it was mortifying to see men, with boots heavy 
with mud standing on the damask satin covered 
chairs, from their eagerness to get a sight of the 
President.” 



Jbe Spoils System and Party Power 

Osz IMPORTANT ASPECT of Jacksonian Democracy was the more open and vigorous use 
of public ofilce to reward faithful supporters. Jackson did not invent the idea of the 
spoils system, but he applied it more fully than his predecessors. By retvarding faithful 
workers, Jackson strengthened his party, and the party in turn became a greater instru- 
ment of political power. In his book entitled Jacksonian Democracy, William Mac- 
Donald has told of the spoils s^’Stem in Jackson's time.3 


Although Jackson was the acknowledged 
leader of a new regime, and a bitter enemy of 
Clay and Adams, and although the political 
metliods of Van Buren were well known, there 
seems to have been no general e.xpectation in 
official circles, prior to March 4, 1829, that radical 
changes were in contemplation. The "memo- 
randum of points,” , . . embraced "a high- 
minded, enlightened principle in the adminis- 
tration as to appointments and removals.” 
kVebster wrote in January that "great efforts are 
making to put him (Jackson) up to a general 
stveep, as to all offices; springing from great 
doubt whether he is disposed to go iL" On 
March 2 he notes the general impression that no 
great number of changes will be made. Thirty- 
eight nominations made by Adams were left 
without action by the Senate, in order tliat the 
choice might be made by Jackson. The fact that 
Jackson was supposed not to contemplate a 
second term, and that office-holders at yVashing- 
ton and elsewhere were among his strongest sup- 

3 \\ illism MacDon-rld. Jacksonian Democracy (New 
^otk: Harper S; Brothers. 1900), pp. 56-00. Copyright, 
1906. b\ Harper 5: Brothers. Cop)Tight. 19J4. by Wil- 
liatrr MacDonald, l.'vetl h\ permheion ol the pribllshcr. 


porters, may have strengthened official con- 
fidence. There was, however, a feeling of 
uncertainty, strengthened, no doubt by the de- 
mands of Jackson’s supporters for the punish- 
ment of their opponents, and by newspaper 
predictions of extensive changes impending. 

Upon the adjournment of the Senate, March 
17, 1829, a general proscription began. Writers 
have vied with one another in depicting the 
terror that prevailed, especially in "Washington. 
Age, length of service, satisfactory performance 
of duties, or financial dependence were no pro- 
tection. Men who had grow-n old in the govern- 
ment service were dismissed at a moment’s no- 
tice, and without recourse. Clerks tvhose living 
depended on their official salaries, and who had 
been rendered unfit, by reason of long employ- 
ment in a bureau, for other occupations equally 
remunerative, were beggared. As a consequence, 
debts could not be collected or rents paid. It 
was reported in July that thirty-three houses 
which were to have been built in Washington 
during the year had been stopped because of the 
wide-spread uncertainty and demoralization, 
and that there were many cases of individual 
distress. 
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What added to the excitement was the fact 
that in most cases no reason for a removal was 
given, save that some one else wanted the place. 
The third item in Jackson’s "memorandum of 
points” — "no solicitors to be appointed” — 
was apparently forgotten. Men who were in oflice 
one hour were out of it the next, yet without 
knowing why they were dismissed. Nor was the 
fitness of the candidate always considered; the 
chief test was loyalty to Jackson. All the execu- 
tive departments were affected, as well as the 
post-offices, custom-houses, and other agencies 
throughout the country; and as the removal 
of the head of an office frequently carried with 
it numerous changes among subordinates, the 
"reform” became far-reaching. 

Kendall, svho received his commission as 
fourth auditor of the treasury March 21, wrote to 
a friend three days later that "the interest of 
the country” demanded that his office should 
be “filled with men of business, and not with 
babbling politicians. Partisan feelings shall not 
enter here, i£ I can keep them out. To others 
belong the whole business of electioneering." 
No one, however, went at the business of re- 
moval more thoroughly than he; indeed, il Ken- 
dall did not himself suggest the policy of Jack- 
son, he certainly showed himself to be in hearty 
sympathy with it. and an adept in carrying it 
out. A circular of instructions which he shortly 
drew up declared that "clerks in this office hold 
their offices at the will of the Auditor and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Independent of that 
they will have no right to their places. When 
that will decides on their removal, their rights 
cease.” That he had some compunctions at the 
distress which the removals occasioned, would 
appear from a letter of June I to his wife, in 
which he says "I turned out six clerks Saturday. 
Several of them have families, and are poor. Il 
was the most painful thing I ever did; but 1 
could not well get along without it. Among 
them is a poor old man with a young wife and 
several children I shall help to raise a contribu- 
tion to get him back to Ohio, where he came 
from, and intend to give him fifty dollars my- 
self.” 

In the post-office department there were 491 
removals of postmasters and deputies, besides 
subordinates The largest number, 131, was in 
New York; then came New Hampshire — Isaac 
Hill's bailiwick — with 55, Ohio with 51, Penn- 
sylvania with 35, Massachusetts w'ith 28. In few 
cases had there been complaints of the service. 
The customhouses at Portsmouth, Boston, New 


York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans were 
purged. Swartwout, who had been one of Jack- 
son’s trusted political correspondents, and who 

was now appointed collector at New York 

though Van Buren wrote that the appointment 
was made against his "decided and earnest re- 
monstrance” — was “a chronic beggar for office,” 
and later a defaulter. Calhoun, however, was 
"gratified” at the confirmation, and felt "confi- 
dent that he will not disappoint the expectations 
of his friends.” It was estimated that a thousand 
removals had been made before the meeting of 
Congress in December, and twice that number 
by the end of Jackson's first year. Most of the 
important offices were included in the list. 

There was not, however, a “clean sweep.” 
Kendall, in his review of the condition of the 
government during the first three years of Jack- 
son’s term, states that only one-seventh of the 
officials at Washington, one-sixteenth in the post- 
office department, and one eleventh in the coun- 
try at large were replaced during that period. 
Benton, who regarded the removals as "indispen- 
sable," In view of the small number of resigna- 
tions, declares that judicial officers, save one 
judge, were not disturbed; that only four out 
of seventeen foreign representatives were re- 
called during the first year, and that in the de- 
partments at Washington a majority of the 
employis remained opposed to Jackson through- 
out his administration. Certain it is, however, 
(hat there were loud complaints of the number 
and the circumstances of removals, particularly 
of postmasters; that the public service deterio- 
rated, .ind that business men and othen who had 
to deal with federal agencies were embarrassed 
and annoyed. There was particular complaint of 
the appointment of Jackson editors, fifty-five of 
whom received offices during the first two years, 
many of them continuing their editorial duties 
while holding office. 

In his first annual message, December, 1829, 
Jackson urged the propriety of excluding mem- 
bers of Congress “from all appointments in the 
gift of the President in whose election they may 
have been officially concerned." Judicial, diplo- 
matic, and cabinet officers were excepted. The 
excepted officers were obviously the ones of 
most importance, yet Jackson himself had nega- 
tived his own recommendation in advance by 
appointing, within three months of his inaugu- 
ration, two collectors, an appraiser, and a district 
attorney from members of Congress. His ap- 
pointments of this class in one year were more 
numerous than those of any of his predecessors 
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in a term. The message further recommended a 
general extension of the law which limited cer- 
tain classes of appointments to four years. The 
reasons advanced in support of such a step were 
as ridiculous as they were specious. Long con- 
tinuance in office, Jackson declared, inevitably 
begets indifference to the public interests, and 
opens the way for incompetency and corruption. 
"The duties of all public officers are, or at least 
admit of being made, so plain and simple that 
men of intelligence may readily qualify them- 
selves for their performance.” Moreover, as no 
one has any more intrinsic right than another to 
an office, "no individual wrong" is done by re- 
moval, "although individual distress may be 
sometimes produced.” "He who is removed has 
the same means of obtaining a living that are 
enjoyed by the millions who never held office.” 

Two months elapsed before all the nomina- 
tions made during the recess were sent in, and 
the subject was before the Senate for two months 
more. Frequent requests for a statement of the 
reasons for particular removals were made, and 
were availed of as occasions for debate. Webster 
doubted whether the Constitution vested in the 
president the power of removal without the con- 
sent of the Senate, holding it to be "only inci- 
dent to the power of appointment.” He asked 
Chancellor Kent for an opinion, and the great 
jurist, who had heard the question debated in 
1789, was inclined to agree with Hamilton, in 
the Federalist, that the consent of the Senate was 
needed. "The ])ower to ajjpoint and reappoint, 
when all else is silent, is the power to remove." 
At die same time, he regarded the action of the 
first Congress and the acquiescence of half a 
century as closing the constitutional question. 

Against the expediency of such wholesale re- 
movals, with the resulting demoralization of the 
public business, there was better ground for 
argument. Many of die nominations were event- 
ually rejected by the Senate. A few very' objec- 
tionable ones were ivithdrawn. Webster wrote 
that die debate, of course in secret session, was 
"sometimes pretty wann,” and refers to "the 
imporumitics of friends and the dragooning of 
party.” "Were it not for the fear of the out-door 
popularity of General Jackson," he adds, "the 
Senate would have negatived more than half his 
nominations.” Kend.all's nomination was con- 
finned only by the casting vote of the vice-presi- 
dcm. perhaps from fear lest Kendall, if rejected, 
might establish a paper in opposition to the Telc- 
eraplt. 

To just what extent Jackson’s policy changed 
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the personnel of the civil service cannot be 
stated with precision. If the statements of Ken- 
dall and Benton be accepted — and there is no 
reason to doubt their approximate correctness 

only a minority of officeholders were directly 

affected. All the evidence seems to show that it 
was the manner as much as the number of re- 
movals that impressed public opinion, and that 
after the first year the excitement largely sub- 
sided. We do not hear much of the subject after 
1830, partly, perhaps, because those who re- 
mained in office had been terrorized, and partly 
because there were few more important offices 
to fill. There was occasional discussion of the 
constitutional issue in Congress, and in 1835 a 
bill, introduced by Calhoun, providing for a re- 
peal of the act of 1820, and for the submission 
of the reasons for removals to the Senate, passed 
the Senate by aid of the combined opposition; 
but the House took no action. 

The substantial victory, therefore, lay with 
Jackson. There is no evidence that he ever re- 
gretted the course he had pursued. Frequent 
reference in his letters to the corrupt use of ex- 
ecutive patronage by Adams suggests probably 
the main reason why Jackson thought such 
wholesale reform necessary. He seems to have 
convinced himself, also, that there was dishon- 
esty in the public service. He wrote to Van 
Buren that the late removals of comptrollers 
and auditors had been made in the interest of 
honesty, adding, characteristically: "The people 
expect reform — they shall not be disappointed; 
but it must be judiciously done, and upon prin- 
ciple." In September, 1829, he wrote again to 
Van Buren that there were no complaints against 
General Cass, governor of Michigan territory, 
and no intention of removing him, “unless, in 
the settlement of his accounts, he should prove 
a defaulter, and you know the rule is, friend or 
foe, being a defaulter, must go.” 

Jackson certainly never abated his claim to 
tlie possession of absolute power of removal. 
A resolution of the Senate, February 3, 1831, de- 
clared it inexpedient to appoint citizens of one 
state to offices in another "without some evident 
necessity.” In March, 1833, Jackson informed 
the Senate that he should make no further at- 
tempt to fill certain offices in Mississippi, because 
of the rejection of previous nominations under 
this rule. In a special message of February 10, 
1835, he refused to lay before the Senate charges 
against Gideon Fitz, removed from the office of 
surveyor-general south of die state of Tennessee, 
declaring diat the repetition of such requests 
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imposed upon him, "as the representative and 
trustee ot the American people, the painful but 
imperious duty of resisting to the utmost any 
further encroachment on the rights of the execu- 
tive.” 

Jackson was not in any sense the ongmator of 
the spoils system, but the responsibility of trans- 
planting it from the states to the broader and 
more fertile field of national politics must rest 
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with him and his advisers. The growth of an 
office-seeking class dates from his time. There 
IS nothing to shosv that the mass of the people, 
whose svill Jackson always claimed to interpret 
inerrantly, viewed the new departure with any- 
thing but approbation. The reign of the old 
statesmanship was ended, and the people were 
coming into their own. 


IV 


Jackson and the Jndians 

OultiNC HI) TWO TtRMs OF OFFICE, Jacksoo was faccd with a number of important national 
problem,. One of these was the Indian problem. It was not true, as sometimes stated, that 
Jackson believed every good Indian was a dead Indian. However, he agreed that the 
Indians must not stand in the way of white settlement The issue of whether the federal 
government would protect the rights of the civilued tribes in the South reached a climax 
while Jackson was in the U’hite House. Georgia had extended jurisdiction over Indian 
lands within her borders and insisted upon Indian compliance to the state lawT. Appeal* 
ing to the Supreme Court, the Cherokees won a favorable decision in the case of ^Vorc«- 
ter v. Georgia in 1832. It was a hollow victory, however, because Jackson refused to 
sustain the Court. He insisted that the Indians must move west of the htississippi River. 
In his first annual message to Congress in December. 1829, Jackson outlined his views.* 


The condition and ulterior destiny of the In- 
dian tribes within the limits of some of our 
States have become objects of much interest and 
importance. It has long been the policy of Gov- 
ernment to introduce among them the aru of 
civilization, in the hope of gradually reclaiming 
them from a wandering life. This policy has, 
however, been coupled with another wholly in- 
compatible v»’ith its success Professirig a desire 
to civilize and settle them, we have at the same 
time lost no opportunity to purchase their lands 
and thrust them farther into the wilderness. 
By this means they have not only been kept in 
a wandering state, but been led to look upon us 
as unjust and indifferent to their fate. Thus, 
though lavish in its expenditures upon the sub- 
ject, Government has constantly defeated its own 
polic)’, and the Indians in general, receding 
farther and farther to the vsest, have retained 
4 James D. Richardson, ed.. Messages and Papers of the 
Prestdenis **56). II. pp. 456-159 


their savage habits. A portion, hovvever, of the 
Southern tribes, having mingled much with the 
whites and made some progress in the arts of 
civilized life, have lately attempted to erect an 
independent government within the limits of 
Georgia and Alabama. These Stales, claiming 
to be the only sovereigns within their territories, 
extended their laws over the Indians, which in- 
duced the latter to call upon the United States 
for protection. 

Under these circumstances the question pre- 
sented was whether the General Government 
had a right to sustain those people in their pre- 
tensions. The Constitution declares that "no 
new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State" without the con- 
sent of its legislature. If the General Government 
is not permitted to tolerate the erection of a 
confederate State within the territory of one of 
the members of this Union against her consent, 
much less could it allow a foreign and inde 
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pendent government to establish itself there. 
Georgia became a member of the Confederacy 
which eventuated in our Federal Union as a 
sovereign State, always asserting her claim to 
certain limits, which, having been originally de- 
fined in her colonial charter and subsequently 
recognized in the treaty of peace, she has ever 
since continued to enjoy, except as they have 
been circumscribed by her own voluntary trans- 
fer of a portion of her territory to the United 
States in the articles of cession of 1802. Alabama 
was admitted into the Union on the same foot- 
ing with the original States, with boundaries 
rvhich rvere prescribed by Congress. There is no 
constitutional, conventional, or legal provision 
which allows them less power over the Indians 
within their borders than is possessed by Maine 
or New York. Would the people of Maine per- 
mit the Penobscot tribe to erect an independent 
government witliin their State? And unless they 
did would it not be the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to support them in resisting such a 
measure? Would the people of New York permit 
each remnant of the Six Nations within her 
borders to declare itself an independent people 
under the protection of the United States? Could 
the Indians establish a separate republic on each 
of their reservations in Ohio? And if they were 
disposed would it be the duty of this Govern- 
ment to protect them in the attempt? If the 
principle involved in die obvious answer to these 
questions be abandoned, it will folloiv that the 
objects of this Government are reversed, and 
that it h.as become a part of its duty to aid 
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in destroying the Slates which it was established 
to protect. 

Actuated by this view on the subject, I in- 
formed the Indians inhabiting parts of Georgia 
and Alabama that their attempt to establish an 
independent government would not be counte- 
nanced by the Executive of the United States, 
and advised them to emigrate beyond the Missis- 
sippi or submit to the laws of those States. . . . 

As a means of effecting this end I suggest for 
your consideration the propriety of setting apart 
an ample district west of the Mississippi, and 
without the limits of any State or Territory now 
formed, to be guaranteed to the Indian tribes 
as long as they shall occupy it, each tribe having 
a distinct control over the portion designated 
for its use. There they may be secured in the 
enjoyment of governments of their own choice, 
subject to no other control from the United 
Stales than such as may be necessary to preserve 
peace on the frontier and between the several 
tribes. There the benevolent may endeavor to 
teach them the arts of civilization, and, by pro- 
moting union and harmony among them, to 
raise up an interesting commonwealth, destined 
to perpetuate the race and to attest the hu- 
manity and justice of this Government. 

This emigration should be voluntary, for it 
would be as cruel as unjust to compel the abo- 
rigines to abandon the graves of their fathers and 
seek a home in a distant land. But they should 
be distinctly informed that if they remain within 
the limits of the States they must be subject to 
their laws. . . . 



Jackson and J^ullijlcation 


The famous Webster-Hayne debates of early 1830 raised the important problem of 
national power versus slates rights. The question of whether a state could nullify a law 
of the national government — state sovereignty — became one of the most crucial issues 
confronting President Jackson. Hayne, from South Carolina, argued for states rights and 
the principle of nullification, Webster, from Massachusetts, for national power. The West 
held the balance of potver, and it was thought that the West tvould follow Jackson. 
What position would Jackson take? M.Trquis James in his biography of Jackson has told 
of die events immediately following the Webster-Haync debates and tlte situation which 
led to Jackson's diampioning the cause of national power.^ 

- From Andrew Jackson: Portrait oj a President by Marquis James, copyright 1937, used by 
»isccial permission of the publishers, rhe Bobbs-Mcrrill Company. Inc. 
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Its intfrest \\iif-rTH> by fragiiieniary reports 
and alarms, the country fell hungrily upon the 
speeches which, after [lainstaking rcct«f»cations 
of phrase, AVebster and Hayne at length ga\e 
to an impatient press. Hy the tens of thousands 
the copies were snatched up; nullification was 
the topic of the hour at csery crossroads. After 
the speeches had been read the question was, 
“Does Jackson stand with Webster or with 
Hayne?" A word, a nod from him would de- 
cide the course of a host of people. Mayhap it 
would decide the issue. 

Report had it that after Hayne had made his 
first speech the President sent him a note of 
congratulation. This, however, was before the 
South Carolinian had been led into an open 
advocacy of the right of a state to sit in judg- 
ment upon an act of Congress. Certainly, since 
Webster’s famous Second Reply, Old Hickory 
had kept his counsel, and neither principal to 
the great debate knew to what extent he had 
succeeded or iailed to influence the views of an 
Executive who gave annoying evidence of a dis- 
position to direct, rather than to obey, the masses 
that had elevated him to the chief magistracy. 
Webster, of course, had little chance to feel out 
the sentiment pervading the White House, which 
he visited only on formal occasions. On the 
other hand Hayne was a frequent social caller, 
familiar with the intimate atmosphere of the 
pipe scented study on the second floor. In fact 
the President svas contemplating the offer of a 
choice appointment to the Senator’s brother 
who had fought at New Orleans. Mrs. Donelson 
and Miss Eastin were planning a trip to New 
York in company with the Senator’s family. 
More than this, Benton, Felix Grundy and other 
Administration senators, not of the distinctly 
southern branch of the party, felt that for the 
benefit of his pro-tariff constituents Mr. Webster 
had over stressed the penis of the situation. On 
the floor Benton came to Hayne's cfeiense, ac- 
cusing the New Englander of going too far in 
his characterization of the South Carolina move- 
ment as a step toward disunion and civil war. 

Nevertheless, the continued silence of the Pr^ 
idem filled the Calhoun camp with vague mis- 
givings. Writing under the eye of the Vice Presi- 
dent, Duff Green began an increasingly warm 
series of editorial attacks on Webster's speech. 
"The doctrine contended for by General HAYNE 
is too well understood and too firmly established 
... to be shaktn.” Webster had joined Clay “in 
an unholy crusade against the adminisiration/ 
A praiseful column on Benton’s rejoinder was 


nude occasion for contrasting New England’s 
attitude during the War of 1812 with that of 
the West in svhich Jackson's exploits were given 
significant attention. As the Telegraph was sup 
posed CO reflect the views of the White House, 
Mr. Webster was moved publicly to dispute 
Green's interpretation of a passage from his 
speech. Whereupon Green dug up and reprinted 
a scurrilous campaign attack upon Jackson, which 
he said had appeared in a New England news- 
pa|>er with “Mr. WEBSTER’S public sanction." 

After a month of this, and no sign from the 
White House, a subtler plan was formed to draw 
Old Hickory closer to the side of the South 
Carolina group. A grand subscription dinner 
in ostensible tribute to the memory of Thomas 
Jefferson was announced for April 13, 1830, the 
anniversary of his birth. The affair was to be at 
once distinguished and democratic. A subscrip- 
tion list left on the bar of Brown’s Indian Queen 
Hotel enabled the humblest disciple of the great 
promulgator of liberal political thought, now 
four years under Moniicello’s sod, to sign his 
name, pay his fee and get a ticket entitling him 
to sit and sup with the famous. Less openly was 
the evening’s program of speeches and toasts 
contrived, beginning on a broad note of appre- 
ciation of the Jeffersonian ideals, then narrow- 
ing to the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 adopted 
in opposition to the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
and then, as an analogous case, moving on to 
implied approval of South Carolina's resistance 
of the unff. The President accepted an invita- 
tion to attend. This meant that, the prear- 
ranged speaking over, Andrew Jackson would 
offer the first volunteer toast of the evening. 

As the date dresv near. Old Hickory began to 
give thought to what he should say on that oc- 
casion From the moment Webster had revealed 
the extent to which the nullification doctrine 
possessed the minds the South Carolinians, 
/aciwn had iVaneif fowarrf cftir views of the 
Northerner, though this secret was so closely 
guarded that apparently only Lewis. Donelson 
and Van Buren knew it. Studiously these three 
observed the preparations for the banquet and 
reported to their chief. Van Buren’s confidential 
man, C. C. Cambreleng of New York, and Ben- 
ton and H. L. White, were on committees in 
chaige of the dinner. The result was informa- 
tion leading Jackson to the conclusion that, if 
carried off as its promoters hoped, the affair 
"might menace the stability of the Union." His 
direct mind swept aside the fulminations of Duff 
Green, the fine-spun arguments of Hayne, the 
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criticisms of Benton. He saw, as Webster had 
seen, one central iact: the Union endangered. 
Jackson’s political creed and social culture had 
been molded by the South. But his ideas of state 
sovereignty stopped short of any intention of 
allowing South Carolina to say what Federal 
statutes it would obey. Any tarilf that was the 
law of the land Andrew Jackson would enforce. 
This line of reasoning placed him squarely be- 
side Webster. 

Taking up a pen Old Hickory fell to drafting 
a toast. Several sheets of paper went into the 
fire before a sentiment evolved that he regarded 
sufficiently compact and expressive. On the eve- 
ning of the dinner he set out with Van Buren, 
as animated, the Secretary later said, as if he 
were preparing to defend the Union on a field 
of battle. 

At the Indian Queen they encountered a scene 
of excitement and suspense. A printed list of 
the regular toasts lay beside each plate. Mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania delegation had read 
them and marched from the room. A few others 
also left. The banquet under way, Hayne 
started the oratory with a flowery address. Then 
came the regular toasts, twenty-four in number, 
building, bit by Itit, support for the South Caro- 
lina point of view. Jackson sat impassive. The 
volunteer toasts were next in order. Toastmas- 
ter Roane introduced the President of the 
United Stales. Old Hickory stood, waiting for 
the cheers to subside. So many diners were on 
their feet that die diminutive Van Buren, whose 
jtlace v.’as at the foot of the second table, climbed 
on his chair in order to see the President. 

Old Hickory fixed his glance upon John C. 
Calhoun. 

"Our Union; It must be preserved." 

Utter silence. "A proclamation of martial law 
in South Carolina,” remarked Isaac Hill, "and 
an order to arrest Calhoun where he sat could 
not have come with more blinding, staggering 
force." The white-haired soldier raised his glass, 
a signal that the toast was to be drunk standing. 
Calhoun rose widi the rest, his hand trembling 
so that a little of the yellow wine trickled down 
the side of the tumbler. A moment more the 
chieftain stood there, as much the master as on 
the day he faced down a mutinous army at Fort 
Stiother. Then, crossing to die far side of die 
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room, he spoke to Benton. By this time the 
Senator from Missouri had altered his ideas con- 
cerning the impropriety of Webster’s “Liberty 
and Union, notv and forever,’’ destined, tvith 
Jackson’s strikingly similar phrase, to become a 
rallying cry' in the long fight begun that night 
to strangle secession. 

Hayne rushed u)>. Would the President con- 
sent to the insertion of one word in his toast be- 
fore the text was given to the netvspapers? What 
was the word? asked Jackson. It was “Federal,” 
making the toast read, "Our Federal Union — " 
Mistakenly the Southerner imagined this might 
give the sentiment a stale rights flavor, diluting 
a little the pungency of the rebuke. Jackson 
agreed and, like many another historic epigram, 
the toast went forth amended to the world. 
Curiously Hayne’s suggestion gave the Presi- 
dent’s utterance the exact form he had intended 
it should have. In speaking he had left the writ- 
ten slip in his pocket, and so omitted one word 
unintentionally. 

When the gentlemen had resumed their places 
and the buzz of conversation ceased, the chair- 
man called upon Mr. Calhoun for the second 
volunteer toast. The Vice-President arose slowly. 

"The Union," he said, "next to our liberty, 
most dear.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, and in a way 
that left hearers in doubt as to whether he was 
continuing the toast or beginning a speech, he 
added: “May we all remember that it can only 
be preserved by respecting the rights of the 
States and by distributing equally the benefits 
and burdens of the Union.” 

Never to learn the art of brevity, the Vice- 
President had left the honors with Jackson, A 
little later when the President withdrew, two- 
thirds of the company followed within five 
minutes, leaving not more than thirty diners to 
bring Mr. Calhoun’s banquet to a formal close. 

Though Dull Green’s eleven-column report 
covered the President’s participation with only 
two lines of type, the cat was out of the bag. A 
wave of nationalistic ardor swept the country, 
heartening the small Union Party in South 
Carolina which opposed the extremists’ pro- 
gram. 

The "reign” of Andrew Jackson had begun. 
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VI 


Jackson and the Second Idnited States Bank 


Jackson's popuurity was enhanced u a result oC his Indian policy, but his fight against 
the Second United States Bank endeared him even lurther to the common people of 
that day. The Bank had been chartered in 1816 and had grown steadily in economic 
power, despite opposition from many quarters. To many citizens the Bank represented 
■‘big business," monopoly, the powerful corporation, and they opposed its privileges 
granted in the original charter. In 1831 and 1832 the friends of the Bank sought to get 
it rechartered by Congress and a struggle between the Bank and anti Bank forces ensued. 


1. Background of the Bank Fight 


The background of the battle to recharter the 
Second United Steles Bank has been admirably told 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. in his book. The Age 
of Jackson « 


Though conservative Jeffersonians, Jed by 
Madison and Gallatin, had come to accept 
Hamilton’s Bank as necessary, John Taylor's 
dialectics and Randolph’s invective kept the 
anti'Bank feeling alive, and men in the old 
radical tradition remained profoundly convinced 
of the evil of paper money. Jackson’s hard- 
money views prompted his opposition to the 
Tennessee relief system in 1820. "Every one that 
knows me,” as he told Polk in 1833, "does know, 
that I have been always opposed to the U. 
States Bank, nay all banks.” Benton, from talks 
with Macon and Randolph and his observations 
of the collapse ot the paper system in 1819, simi- 
larly concluded that the only safeguard against 
future disaster lay in restricting the system; and 
that, to this end, the government should deal 
only in gold and silver, thus withdrawing sup- 
port from the issues of privately owned banks. 
Van Buren, Cambreleng, Taney and Polk more 
or less shared these views. 

The ordinary follower of Jackson in the West 
also regarded the Bank with strong latent an- 
tagonism. but for very different reasons. lu 
policy in 1819 of recalling specie and checking 
the note issue of state banks had gained it few 
friends in any class, and, in Kentucky especially. 


SFrom The Age ot Jackson by Arthur M- 
Jr., by permission of Little. Brown 8: Co. Copyright, 
1945. by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Pp. 76-87. 


the Relief War kept resentments alive. But this 
anti-bank feeling owed little to reasoned dis- 
trust of paper money or to a Jeffersonian desire 
for specie. As a debtor section the West naturally 
preferred cheap money; and Kentucky, for ex- 
ample, which most vociferously opposed the 
United States Bank, also resorted most ardently 
to wildcat banking of its own. The crux of the 
Kentucky fight against the Bank was not the 
paper system, but outside control: the Bank’s 
sin lay not in circulating paper money itself, but 
in restraining its circulation by Kentucky banks. 
Almost nowhere, apart from doctrinaires like 
Jackson and Benton, did Westerners object to 
state banks under local control. 

Indeed, during the eighteen-twenties, even the 
Philadelphia Bank to a considerable degree 
overcame the Western prejudices against it. In 
Tennessee, lor example, until 1829 "both [Gov- 
ernor William] Carroll and the legislature fa- 
vored federal as well as state banks, nor does 
anything in the history of the state indicate that 
there was any general feeling against such in- 
stitutions before Jackson became President.” 
Caleb Atwater, a lusty Jackson man from Ohio 
and something ot a prolessional Westerner, ex- 
pressed a widespread feeling when he wrote in 
1831, “Refuse to re-charter the bank, and Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati. Louisville, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, and New Orleans, will be crushed at one 
blow.” Even Frank Blair’s first large-scale blast 
against the Bank in the Argus of IVeslern Amer- 
ica after Jackson's election did not come until 
December 23, 1829, many months after Eastern 
groups had begun to agitate the question. This 
editorial — actually prefaced by an anti-Bank 
quote from a Van Buren paper in New York — 
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appealed to the Kentucky fear of Eastern con- 
trol; and all through 1830 the ^rgus continued 
to focus on the power and privileges of the Bank 
and the consequent peril to the Commonwealth 
Bank of Kentucky, never on the general impli- 
cations of the paper system. 

Some writers have talked of frontier life as 
if it bred traits of “individualism” and equality 
which made Westerners mystically opposed to 
banks. Actually, like all other groups in the 
population, Westerners favored banks when they 
thought they could profit by them and fought 
them when they thought others were profiting at 
their expense. The Western enthusiasm for an 
assault on the Bank came, not from the intui- 
tive democratic Weltschmerz born in the Ameri- 
can forest, nor from a Jeffersonian dislike of 
banks, but from a farmer-debtor desire to throw 
oft restraints on the local issue of paper money. 

Similar objections to control from Philadel- 
phia ranged many Easterners against the Bank. 
State institutions hoped, by falling heir to the 
government deposits, to enlarge their banking 
capiwl, at no expense to themselves. Special 
grievances multiplied the motives. The slate 
banks of New York, lor example, envied the 
United Stales Bank because its loan operations 
were not restricted by Van Buren's safety-fund 
system. New York City had long resented the 
choice of Philadelphia as the nation's financial 
capital. Thus in a fight against the Bank Jack- 
son could expect the backing of a decent minor- 
ity of the local banking interests. 

But there was still another and more reliable 
source of support. In Marcli, 1829, after the 
grim depression winter, a group of Philadelphia 
workingmen, under the very shadow of the Bank, 
cillcd a meeting "opposed to the chartering of 
any more nesv banks.” The hard times svere 
blamed upon the “too great extension of paper 
credit,” and the gathering concluded by ap- 
pointing a committee, "svithout confining our- 
selves to the working classes," to draw up a 
report on the banking system. The committee, 
which svas dominated by intellectuals, including 
two leading economists, 'William M. Gourge, 
editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, and Condy 
Raguct, editor of the Free Trade Advocate, as 
well as William Duane, the famous old Jeffer- 
sonian journalist, his -son William J. Duane, a 
lawyer, Robert Vaux, die philanthropist, Reuben 
M. yvhitney, a disgruntled businessman and 
former director of the Bank, and William Eng- 
lish and James Ronaldson, two trade-union 
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leaders. A week later the committee pronounced 
its verdict on the paper system: — 

The banks are useful as offices of deposit and trans- 
fer, we readily admit; but we cannot see that the 
benefits they confer in this svay are so great as to 
compensate for the evils they produce, in . . . laying 
the foundation of artificial inequality of wealth, and, 
thereby, of artificial inequality of power. ... If the 
present system of banking and paper money be ex- 
tended and perpetuated, the great body of the work- 
ing people must give over all hopes of ever acquir- 
ing any property. 

This view was spreading rapidly through the 
Middle and Northern states of the East in the 
late eighteen-twenties. The working class was no 
more affected by an instinctive antipathy toward 
banking than the backwoodsmen beyond the 
Alleghenies; but they never enjoyed the West- 
ern opportunity of having banks under their own 
control. Their opposition, instead of remaining 
fitful and capricious, began slowly to harden 
into formal anti-banking principle. Their bit- 
ter collective experience with paper money 
brought them to die same doctrines which Jack- 
son and Benton gained from the Jeffersonian in- 
heritance. 

The war against the Bank thus enlisted the 
enthusiastic support of two basically antagonis- 
tic groups; on ilte one hand, debtor interests of 
the West and local banking interests of the East; 
on the other. Eastern workingmen and cham- 
pions of the radical Jeffersonian tradition. The 
essential incompatibility between cheap money 
and hard could be somewhat concealed in the 
clamor of the crusade. Yet that incompatibility 
remained, and it came to represent increasingly 
a difference between the Western and Eastern 
wings of the party, as the state banking group 
gradually abandoned the Jackson ranks. It was, 
indeed, a new form of the distinction between 
Western and Eastern readings of “equality.” 
The West, in its quest for political democracy 
and home rule, did not object to paper money 
under local control, while the submerged classes 
of the East, seeking economic democracy, fought 
the whole banking swindle, as it seemed to them, 
root and branch. 

The administration took care not to offend 
its cheap-money adherents by openly avowing 
hard-money ideas. Yet, the drift was unmistak- 
able, and it rendered ineffective some of Jack- 
son's Western followers for whom the battle was 
being pressed on lines they could not under- 
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stand. Richard M. Johnson, for example, a 
staunch relief man and ancient foe of the Bank, 
ser\'ed on the House committee which investi- 
gated the Bank in 1832; but he could take no 
real part in a hearing dominated by Cambre- 
leng’s hard-money views, and, though he signed 
Cambreleng’s report, he confessed later that he 
had not asked a question or looked at a Bank 
book. In general, the Western politicians, torn 
between the hard-money leanings of the White 
House and the cheap-money preferences of the 
folks back home, tended to pursue an erratic 
course. 

Only the intellectuals, who did not have lo 
think about re election, effected a quick adjust- 
ment. Amos Kendall, who had been originally 
a hard-money man, perhaps from his Eastern 
upbringing, found no difficulty in reverting to 
his earlier opinions. Frank Blair also rapidly 
shitted his ground after coming to Washington. 
These were not basic reversals of position. Their 
allegiance, after all, had been primarily to a so- 
cial class, not to a set ot financial theories. The 
experience of the Kentucky relief system taught 
that salvation was not to be bought so cheaply: 
however much inflation might temporarily bene- 
fit a frontier state with a large debtor element, 
it was at best a risky expedient, imposed by 
litical necessity: it never could serve as the basis 
of a national economic policy. Kendall and 
Blair, liberated from their local obUganons, 
naturally turned to hard-money ideas as afford- 
ing the only permanent solutions for the 
financial problems in favor of the non-business 
classes. . . . 

Thomas Hart Benton had long awaited the 
opportunity to fight for this solution. In the 
eighteen-twenties, when he fumed about the 
paper system, Nathaniel Macon would ""’"k 
that it was useless to attempt reform unless the 
administration was with you Now. at last, the 
administration seemed to be with him. Jac n s 
first message had expressed grave doubts about 
the constitutionality and exped.en^ of the 
Bank. In 1830 the President continued to make 
ominous allusions to the subject of 

But the administration position was 
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press campaign to counteract Jackson's pro- 
nouncements. Benton, watching impatiently, 
concluded that someone (who else but Benton?) 
would have to set forth the hard-nioney case. 

He tried several times to get the floor in the 
Senate, but the friends of the Bank succeeded 
always in silencing him by parliamentary tech- 
nicalities. Finally, on February 2, 1831, he out- 
maneuvered the opposition and launched his 
comprehensive indictment: — 

First: Mr. President, I object lo the renewal of the 
charter . . because I look upon the bank as an 
institution too great and powerful to be tolerated in 
a Cosernment of free and equal laws. . . . Secondly. 
I object . . because its tendencies are dangerous 

and pernicious to the Government and the people. 

. . . li tends to aggravate the inequality of fortunes; 
to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer; to 
multiply nabobs and paupers. . . . Thirdly. I object 
. . on account of the exclusive privileges, and anti- 
republican monopoly, which it gives to the stock- 
holders. 

And his own policy? "Gold and silver is the best 
currency for a republic,” he thundered; "it suits 
the men of middle property and the working 
people best; and if I was going to establish a 
working man’s party, it should be on the basis 
of hard money: a hard money party against a 
paper party.” The tvords reverberated through 
the hall — "a hard money party against a paper 
party” — as Mr. Webster of Massachusetts hastily 
rose to call for a vote which defeated Benton's 
resolution against recharter. 

But the words also reverberated through the 
country. The Globe speedily reprinted the 
speech, the party press took it up, and pam- 
phlets carried it through the land, to be read 
excitedly by oil lamp and candlelight, talked over 
heatedly in taverns and around fireplaces, on 
steamboats and stagecoaches, along the crooked 
vnays of Boston and the busy streets of New York 
and on isolated farms in New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Iowa, Michigan. Arkansas. Nathaniel 
Macon read it with deep pleasure in North Caro- 
lina. "You deserve the thanks of every man, 
who lives by the sweat of his face,” he told Ben- 
ton, adding with sturdy candor, '■. . . I observe 
some bad grammar, — you must pardon my 
freedom.” 

Nicholas Biddle, in his fine offices on Chestnut 
Street, was disturbed by much more than Ben- 
ttm’s grammar. This able, suave and cosmopoli- 
tan Philadelphian was only thirty-seven when he 
became president of the bank in 1823. He had 
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been known mainly as a literary man — an early 
training which instilled a weakness for writing 
public letters that would often prove embarrass- 
ing. One English traveler pronounced him 
‘‘the most perfect specimen of an American 
gentleman that 1 had yet seen” and commended 
his “exemption from national characteristics.” 

As head of the Bank, he inclined to pursue 
an active policy; but up to 1830 all his ventures 
had succeeded, he had taken no unnecessary 
risks (except perhaps for the “branch draft” 
device), and his judgment was universally re- 
spected. Yet, for all his ability, he suffered from 
a fatal self-confidence, a disposition to under- 
rate his opponents and a lack of political im- 
agination. He sought now to make a deal with 
the administration, while working on public 
opinion by newspaper articles, loans to editors 
and personal contacts. But his ultimate reliance 
was on two of the nation’s giants, Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster. 

Elenry Clay was the most beloved politician 
of the day. He was tall and a little stooped, 
with a sandy complexion, gray, twinkling eyes, 
and a sardonic and somewhat sensual mouth, cut 
straight across tlie face. In conversation he was 
swift and sparkling, full of anecdote and swear- 
ing freely. Reclining lazily on a sofa, surrounded 
by friends, snuffbox in hand, he would talk on 
for hours with a long, drawling intonation and 
significant taps on the snuffbox as he cracked 
his jokes. Jolm Quincy Adams called him only 
half-cducatctl, but added, “His school has been 
the world, and in that he is a proficient. His 
morals, public and private, are loose, but he 
has all the virtues indispensable to a popular 
man." 

Brilliant, reckless, fascinating, indolent. Clay 
was irresistibly attractive. Exhilarated by his 
sense of personal power, he loved to dominate 
his bumau environment everywhere, in Con- 
giess and at party councils, at dinner and in 
conversation; but he was not meanly ambitious. 
If he possessed few settled principles and small 
analytical curiosity, he had broad and exciting 
visions, which took the place of ideas. 

It was these rapt visions which made him so 
thrilling an orator. His rich and musical voice 
could make drama out of a motion for adjourn- 
ment, and Clay took care that it ordinarily had 
much more to occupy itself with. His brilliance 
of gcstiiie — the shaqr nods of the head, the 
stamp of the foot, the pointed finger, die open 
palm, the light-dcnchcd fist — made die emo- 
tion visible as well as audible. He carried all. 


not by logic, not by knowledge, but by storm, 
by charm and courage and fire. His rhetoric was 
often tasteless and inflated, his matter often in- 
consequential. “The time is fast approaching,” 
someone remarked in 18-13, “when the wonder 
will be as great, how his speeches could have 
been so thrilling, as it now is, how Mr. Burke’s 
could have been so dull.” Yet he transfixed the 
American imagination as few public figures ever 
have. The country may not have trusted him, 
but it loved him. 

Daniel Webster lacked precisely that talent 
for stirring the popular imagination. He was an 
awe-inspiring figure, solid as granite, with strong 
shoulders and an iron frame. His dark, craggy 
head was unforgettable; strangers always rec- 
ognized the jet-black hair, the jutting brow, the 
large smoldering eyes, and the “mastiff-mouth,” 
as Carlyle saw it, “accurately closed.” Yet, he 
inclined to be taciturn in public except when 
he worked up, with the aid of brandy, a heavy 
geniality for social purposes. He loved his com- 
fort too much; liquor and rest, duck-shooting at 
Marshfield and adulation in Boston. His intel- 
lectual ability was great, but he used it only 
under the spur of crisis. In his great speeches in- 
spiration would take charge of his deep boom- 
ing voice, and he would shake the world. Then 
he was, as Emerson remembered him, “the great 
cannon loaded to the lips.” But when inspira- 
tion lagged he became simply pompous. 

The nation never gave its heart to Webster. 
The merchants of Boston did, along with a share 
of their purses, and also the speculators of Wall 
Street and rich men everywhere. But the plain 
man did not much respond to him, except for 
a few Yankee farmers in New Hampshire, who 
liked to hobnob with statesmen. “He gives the 
idea of great power,” said one English observer, 
“but does not inspire ‘abandon.’ ” The people, 
who trusted Jackson and loved Clay, could 
neither trust nor love Webster. He never won 
the people simply because he never gave himself 
to them. He had, as Francis Lieber said, “no 
instinct for the massive movements.” 

Clay fought for Biddle and his Bank because 
it fitted in with his superb vision of America, 
but Webster fought for it in great part because 
it was a dependable source of private revenue. 
“I believe my retainer has not been renesved or 
refreshed as usual,” he wrote at one point svhen 
the Bank had its back to the wall. “If it be 
wished that my relation to the Bank should be 
continued, it may be svell to send me the usual 
retainers.” How could Daniel Webster expect 
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the American people to follow him through hell 
and high water when he would not lead unless 
someone made up a purse for him? 

In the House, Biddle could count on aid al- 
most as formidable. John Quincy Adams, the 
ex-President, had come out of retirement to de- 
fend the American System in this moment of its 
peril. Adams, as Emerson noted, was no gentle- 
man of the old school, “but a bruiser ... an old 
roue who cannot live on slops but must have 
sulphuric acid in his tea!" He loved the rough- 
and-tumble of debate and neither asked quarter 
nor gave any. Sometimes he would lash himself 
into a rage, his body swaying with anger, his 
voice breaking, and the top of his head, usually 
white as alabaster, flushing a passionate red. 
Old age made him majestic and terrifying, with 
that bald and noble head, the cracked voice, 
the heavy figure clad in a faded frock coat. 
“Alone, unspoken to. unconsulted, never con- 
sulting with others, he sits apart, wrapped jn his 
reveries,” reported a Washington correspondent 
in 1837, . . looked enfeebled, but yet he is 

never tired; worn out. but ever ready for com- 
bat; melancholy, but let a witty thing fall from 
any members, and that old man’s face is 
wreathed in smiles.” 

Adams's protigi, Edward Everett. 
rhetorician, could also be relied on to erobellisn 
Biddle’s case with splendid exordiums and per<> 
rations: and George McDuffie, an experienced pol- 
itician from South Carolina, was entrusted svnh 
the actual charge of the bill in the Hous^ To 
strengthen the Bank forces, Biddle induced 
Horace Binney, the noted Philadelphia lawyer, 
to run for Congress. Binney had served as ^nk 
lobbyist in Washington in the spring o > 
and the next year took his seat as legts ato^ 

In Clay, Webster. Adams, Everett. McDuffie 
and Binney. Biddle had a team whose 
following, abilities and oratory promised t 
overwhelm the best efforts of 
As the skirmishes began, he might c par 
if he failed to regard Jackson. Benton and *e 
Kitchen Cabinet as constituting a 

In the spring of 1830 a House committ^ 
reeled by George McDuffie, had broug 
report clearing tlie Bank of the t^arges made by 
Jackson in his first message to Congr«. J 
son returned to the subject in more ® * g_. 

second message, and Benton s 
thrust the question vigorously to * * . 

Biddle would have much ^ 

the Bank out of politics altoge^er. 
terest was in renewing the charter. This he 


would do with Jackson’s help, if possible; with 
Clay’s, if necessary. Thus, during 1830 and 1831 
he carefully explored the chances of winning 
over the President. The active co-operation of 
McLane and Livingston and the evident division 
in JackKin's party raised Biddle’s hopes. The 
President, in the meantime, while saying quietly 
that his views had not changed, allowed McLane 
to recommend recharter in his Treasury report 
and barely mentioned the Bank question in his 
message of 1831. 

But for all his amiability Jackson remained 
unyielding, while the Van Buren group seemed 
irrevocably hostile. Henry Clay, fearful lest so 
good an issue slip through his fingers, kept press- 
ing Biddle to let him make recharter a party 
question. Biddle hesitated, considered, stalled, 
watched the National Republican convention 
nominate Clay, with John Sergeant, a lawyer tor 
the Bank, as running mate, read the party ad- 
dress denouncing Jackson’s views on the Bank — 
and on January 9, 1832, petitions for recharter 
were presented in each House of Congress. 

Benton, certain that the Bank could carry 
Congress, reahied that the administration’s only 
hope lay in postponement. Accordingly he had 
a good many obstructionist amendments pre- 
pared for the Senate, and in the House he set in 
motion plans for an investigating committee. 
Late in February, A. S. Clayton of Georgia 
moved the appointment of such a committee, 
defending the proposal from unexpectedly hot 
atucks by reading from hasty notes provided 
by Benton, twisting the paper around his finger 
so that no one would recognize the handwriting. 

The Bank forces could hardly refuse this re- 
quest without raising strange suspicions. Yet, 
they first resisted it, then tried to keep it in 
their own hands, then tried to restrict its scope 
overruling McDuffie who understood per- 
fectly the futility of these tactics — with the re- 
sult that by the time the committee was ap- 
pointed the Bank had lost considerable prestige 
through the country. McDuffie. John Quincy 
Adams and J. G. Watmough, Biddle’s vestpocket 
representative, served on the committee as 
friends of the Bank, with Cambreleng, Clayton, 
Richard M. Johnson and Francis Thomas of 
Maryland as opponenu. After six weeks in Phila- 
delphia, examining records and questioning wit- 
nesses, it issued three reports: a majority report 
against the Bank, and two minority dissents, one 
by Adams. 

In May the fight began in earnest. Biddle had 
already sent an advance guard of crack lobbyists, 
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but, with the crucial struggle about to start, he 
took personal command. By now he was growing 
drunk with power. When Nathan Appleton. 
Massachusetts mill owner and member of the 
House, proposed the charter be modified, Biddle 
scorned the suggestion, and Clay interceded with 
Appleton, begging him to vote for the measure 
as it stood. “Should Jackson veto it," exclaimed 
Clay with an oath, “I shall veto himl” 

On June 11 the bill passed the Senate, 28-20, 
and on July 3 it passed the House, 107-85. When 
Biddle made a smiling appearance on the floor 
alter the passage, members crowded around to 
shake his hand. A riotous party in his lodgings 
celebrated the victory late into the night. 

2. Jackson’s Veto of the Bank Bill 

Despite the comjortablc margins by which the re- 
charter bill passed the Senate and House, President 
Jackson had concluded that the Dank was monopo- 
listic, unconstitutional, and opposed to the best in- 
terests of most citizens. Consequently, he faced the 
issue .squarely and vetoed the Dank bill on July 10 

1S12, arguing at great length his reasons for such 
action.^ 


To THE Senate; 


** and continue" the act er 

titled An act to incorporate the subscribers t. 
tlie Bank of the United States” was presents 

h cLsiderei 

^Ndh that solemn regard to the principles o 
the Constitution which die day was calculate! 
to inspire, and come to the conclusion that i 

ought not to become a law, I herewith retun 

obSecdon?"'''’ on-ginated, with m; 

A bank of the United States is in many re 

furmT'""'""! Government and use 

ful to the people. Entertaining this opinion 
and deeply impressed with the belief iha^ somt 
le powers and privileges possessed by the ex 
sting bank arc unauthorized by the Constitu 
tion, subversive of the nVIiis r.r ti c onstitu 

danccroiis m ® ‘ and 

.ingcious to die liberties of the neonln t f„i. 

-.1= y “«r; •' 


charter which are necessary, in my opinion, to 
make it compatible with justice, with sound 
policy, or with the Constitution of our country. 

The present corporate body . . . enjoys an ex- 
clusive privilege of banking under the authority 
of the General Government, a monopoly of its 
favor and support, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, almost a monopoly of the foreign and 
omestic exchange. The powers, privileges, and 
favors bestowed upon it in the original charter, 
by increasing the value of the stock far above 
us par value, operated as a gratuity of many 
millions to the stockholders. ... 

proposes another gratuity 
the holders of the same stock, and in many 
cases to the same men, of at least seven millions 
more. This donation finds no apology in any un- 
certainty as to the effect of the act. On all hands 

least 2o"o*^^ sin passage will increase at 

V "»3^ket price of 

of S200 onn” payment of the annuity 

?t fs nm to its par value. 

the bo im '^ho are to receive 

elht 3 Government. More than 

byforeignerrBy\h\:acttheALw^ 

Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges 

the stockholders of the ex^stiSrbant 

directiv or i ^^'“ing bank must come 

ASan peotlT"/, "" 

if their Co^prn ^ due to them, therefore, 

priv^lc ' "ThZ ybPbl'e. and axclu- 

for th?m af ' . K "Z exact 

market. The valL of the^^ worth in open 
n.ay be corrZ^aZ LteTKV^ “f 
millions of stock would nroSw k ^ 

of 50 per cent ,r,ei ° P^^obably be at an advance 

S-12,000,000, subject market at least 

ent bonus tKp ^ payment of the pres- 

therefore. is §17 OM monopoly, 

poses to sell for hrpp i'i-'*"'^ ‘he act pro- 
annual installmer 

holders ran W ITny 

of the Government^ ThT 

has enjoyed its mnn i corporation 
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secure to the people the full market value of the 
privileges granted? . . . 

But this act does not permit competition in 
the purchase of this monopoly. It seems to be 
predicated on the erroneous idea that the pres- 
ent stockholders have a prescriptive right not 
only to the favor but to the bounty of Gov- 
ernment. It appears that more than a fourth 
part of the stock is held by foreigners and the 
residue is held by a few hundred of our own 
citizens, chiefly to the richest class. For their 
benefit does this act exclude the whole American 
people from competition in the purchase of this 
monopoly and dispose of it for many millions 
less than it is worth. This seems the less excus- 
able because some of our citizens not now stock- 
holders petitioned that the door of competition 
might be opened, and offered to take a charter 
on terms much more favorable to the Govern- 
ment and country. 

But this proposition, although made by men 
whose aggregate wealth is believed to be equal 
to all the private stock in the existing bank, has 
been set aside, and the bounty of our Govern- 
ment is proposed to be again bestowed on the 
few who have been fortunate enough to secure 
the stock and at this moment wield the power of 
the existing institution. I can not perceive the 
justice or policy of this course. ... 

It has been urged as an argument in favor 
of rechartering the present bank that the calling 
in its loans will produce great embarrassment 
and distress. The time allowed to close its con- 
cerns is ample, and if it has been well managed 
its pressure will be light, and heavy only in c.i« 
its management has been bad. If, therefore, it 
shall produce distress, the fault will be its own, 
and it would furnish a reason against renewing 
a power which has been so obviously abused. . . . 

The modifications of the existing charier pro 
posed by this act are not such, in my viw, as to 
make it consistent with the rights of ‘n® 
or the liberties of the people. The qualification 
of the right of the bank to hold real estate, the 
limitation of its power to establish *»ranch^ 
and the power reserved to Congress to * 
the circulation of small notes are rcstrictiOTS 
comparatively of little value or importance. AH 
the objectionable principles of the existing cor- 
poration, and most of its odious features, are 
retained without alleviation. . ■ • 

In another of its bearings this is 

fraught with danger. Of the ^ 

rectors of this bank five are chosen y 


emment and twenty by the citizen stockholders. 
From all voice in these elections the foreign 
stockholders are excluded by the charter. In 
proportion, therefore, as the stock is transferred 
to foreign holders the extent of suffrage in the 
choice of directors is curtailed. . . . The entire 
control of the institution would necessarily fall 
into the hands of a few citizen stockholders, and 
the ease with which the object would be accom- 
plished would be a temptation to designing men 
to secure that control in their own hands by 
monopolizing the remaining stock. There is 
danger that a president and directors would then 
be able to elect themselves from year to year, 
without responsibility or control manage the 
whole concerns of the bank during the existence 
of its charter. It is easy to conceive that great 
evils to our country and its institutions might 
flow from such a concentration of power in the 
hands of a few men irresponsible to the people. 

Is there no danger to our liberty and independ- 
ence in a bank that in its nature has so little to 
bind it to our country? The president of the 
bank has told us that most of the State banks 
exist by its forbearance. Should its influence be- 
come concentered, as it may under the opera- 
tion of such an act as this, in the hands of a self- 
elected directory whose interests are identified 
with those of the foreign stockholders, will there 
not be cause to tremble for the purity of our 
elections in peace and for the independence of 
our country in war? Their power would be 
great whenever they might choose to exert it; 
but if this monopoly were regularly renewed 
every fifteen or twenty years on terms proposed 
by themselves, they might seldom in peace put 
forth their strength to influence elections or 
control the affairs of the nation. . . . 

Should the stock of the bank principally pass 
into the hands of the subjects of a foreign coun- 
try, and we should unfortunately become in- 
volved in a war with that country, what would 
be our condition* Of the course which would be 
pursued by a bank almost wholly owned by the 
subjects of a foreign power, and managed by 
those whose interests, if not affections, would 
run in the same direction there can be no doubt. 
All its operations within would be in aid of the 
hostile fleets and armies without. Controlling 
our currency, receiving our public moneys, and 
holding thousands of our citizens in dependence, 
it would be more formidable and dangerous 
than the naval and military povver of the enemy. 

If we must have a bank with private stock- 
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holders, every. consideration of sound policy and 
every impulse of American feeling admonishes 
that it should be purely American. Its stock- 
holders should be composed exclusively of our 
own citizens, who at least ought to be friendly 
to our Government and willing to support it in 
times of difficulty and danger. . . . 

It is maintained by the advocates of the bank 
that its constitutionality in all its features ought 
to be considered as settled by precedent and by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. To this con- 
clusion I can not assent. Mere precedent is a 
dangerous source of authority, and should not 
be regarded as deciding questions of constitu- 
tional power except where the acquiescence of 
the people and the States can be considered as 
well settled. So far from this being the case on 
this subject, an argument against the bank might 
be based on precedent. . . . 

If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered 
the whole ground of this act, it ought not to 
control the coordinate authorities of this Gov- 
ernment. The Congress, the Executive, and the 
Court must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution. . . . The authority 
of the Supreme Court must not ... be permitted 
to control the Congress or the Executive when act- 
ing in their legislative capacities, but to have only 
such influence as the force of their reasoning 
may deserve. . . . 

Without commenting on the general principle 
affirmed by the Supreme Court, let us examine 
the details of this act in accordance with the 
rule of legislative action which they have laid 
down. It will be found that many of the powers 
and privileges conferred on it can not be sup- 
posed necessary to attain the end in view, and 
consequently not justified by the Constitution. 

The original act of incorporation . . . enacts 
"that no other bank shall be established by any 
future law of the United States during the con- 
tinuance of the corporation hereby created, for 
which the faith of the United States is hereby 
pledged; Provided, Congress may renew existing 
charters for banks within the District of Colum- 
bia not increasing the capital thereof, and may 
also establish any other bank or banks in said 
District with capitals not exceeding in the whole 
50,000,000 if they shall deem it expedient.” . . . 

If Congress possessed the power to establish 
one bank, they had power to establish more than 
one if in their opinion tsvo or more banks had 
been "necessary" to facilitate the execution of 
die powers delegated to them in the Constitu- 


tion. If they possessed the power to establish a 
second bank, it was a power derived from the 
Constitution to be exercised from time to time, 
and at any time when the interest of the country 
or the emergencies of the Government might 
make it expedient. It was possessed by one Con- 
gress as well as another, and by all Congresses 
alike, and alike at every session. But the Con- 
gress of 1816 have taken it away from their suc- 
cessors for twenty years, and the Congress of 
1832 proposes to abolish it for fifteen years more. 
It can not be “necessary" or “proper" for Con- 
gress to barter away or divest themselves of any 
of the powers vested in them by the Constitution 
to be exercised for the public good. It is not 
“necessary" to the efficiency of the bank, nor is it 
“proper" in relation to themselves and their 
successors. They may properly use the discretion 
vested in them, but they may not limit the dis- 
cretion of their successors. This restriction on 
themselves and grant of a monopoly to the bank 
is therefore unconstitutional. . . . 

Suspicions are entertained and charges are 
made of gross abuse and violation of its charter. 
An investigation unwillingly conceded and so 
restricted in time as necessarily to make it in- 
complete and unsatisfactory discloses enough to 
excite suspicion and alarm. . . . 

It is to be regretted that the rich and power- 
ful too often bend the acts of government to 
their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will 
always exist under every just government. 
Equality of talents, of education, or of wealth 
can not be produced by human institutions. In 
the full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven and the 
fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue, 
every man is equally entitled to protection by 
law; but when the laws undertake to add to these 
natural and just advantages artificial distinc- 
tions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive 
privileges, to make the rich richer and the potent 
more powerful, the humble members of society 
— the farmers, mechanics, and laborers — svho 
have neither the time nor the means of securing 
like favors to themselves, have a right to com- 
plain of the injustice of their government. There 
arc no necessary evils in government. Its evils 
exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself 
to equal protection, and, as Heaven does iu 
rains, shower its favors alike on the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, it would be an 
unqualified blessing. In the act before me there 
seems to be a wide and unnecessary departure 
from these just principles. . . . 
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3. The Bank Issue and the 
Presidential Election of 1832 

Jackion's veto of the Bank bill placed this ques- 
tion in the center of the presidential election of 18)2. 
The democratic spirit and strength of Jackson's ad- 
ministrations are nowhere belter illustrated than in 
this Campaign. The masses rallied to Jackson's sup- 
port, and Henry Clay, a friend of the Dank, 
down to bitter defeat. Claude C. Bowers, an ardent 
partisan of the Jackson cause, has given a lively ac- 
count of the campaign and the political techniques in 
his Party Battles of the JaeVson Period.* 


The campaign of 1832 marked the beginning of 
many things that have come to be commonplace 
in American politics. For the first time the 
politicians were under the compulsion of cultivat- 
ing. and conciliating, not factions and groups, but 
the masses of the people. The day of Dcmocra^ 
had dawned, with all that means of good and evil. 
And in this struggle for the suffrage of the 
masses, Clay had unwittingly intrigued the Jack- 
sonian* into the advantage. Accustomed for 
years to relying solely on the wealthy and the 
influential, the great Whig leaders signally failed 
to appreciate that the very elements they had 
rallied to their support would tend to alienate 
the mechanics of the cities, the farmers of the 
plains, the pioneers struggling with poverty on 
the fringe of the forest. Thurlow Weed, who was 
one of the few practical Whig politicians, saw 
it, but he was then comparatively obscure. The 
clever politicians of the Kitchen Cabinet in- 
stantly sensed the opportunity and grasped '^,A 
great moneyed institution, never popular wim 
the masses, was seeking the humiliation of me 
most popular of PresidenO. The most fortunMc 
of that day were responding to the call o c 
Bank. The fint battle at the polls between the 
"soulless corporation’’ and the "sons of ‘oi 
on. For the first time in a presidential eJectiOT 
the demagogue appeared with bis appeals to 
class prejudice and class hate, and all t e 
gogy was not on the part of the Jac sonians. 
these sought to arouse the masses ^ 

prosperous, the prosperous, with g» es a u 
"mob," wore qiite a, bu.y in projnd.ong tin 
classes against the masses. 

And ta this campaign the pres. PW'‘‘ “ 
conspicuous and important part ton 
tore The Jacksonian., who had tested the 
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political possibilities of the press four years be- 
fore, had perfected an organization throughout 
the country dependent on the editorial lead ol 
the “C!ol».” If the political leaders of the 
Whigs were even now slow to grasp the poten- 
tiality of publicity, Nicholas Biddle of the Bank 
was more alert, and, through his agency, the 
powerful "New York Courier and Enquirer,” 
edited by James Watson Webb, deserted the 
Democracy to espouse the cause ol Clay and “the 
monster." That money played a part in the con- 
version was soon established in a congressional 
investigation; and when the "National Intelli- 
gencer," the Whig organ, joyously hailed the 
convert, Bfair was able sarcastically to comment 
on its being "charmed with his [Webb’s] honesty 
and independence in complying with his bar- 
gain with the Bank — and the bold, frank and 
honorable way in which he unsays all that he has 
said in favor of the President for the price paid 
him by Mr. Biddle." Thus the editors in 1832 
fought with a ferocity never before approached. 

From the beginning Amos Kendall realized 
that the appeal would have to be made to the 
masses. He therefore conceived the idea of in- 
augurating the campaign with a more solemn 
and dignified appeal to the more intellectual 
element. The result was a carefully prepared 
campaign document reviewing the work of the 
first three years of Jackson's Administration. 
With a master hand he marshaled the triumphs 
of the Administration, and marched them — an 
imposing procession — before the reader. He an- 
ticipated and met all attacks. If parasites on the 
public service had been displaced by friends of 
Jackson, the new blood had injected new enei^ 
into (he public offices. Business, long in arrears, 
had been brought up. Public accounts were 
more promptly rendered and settled. Scamps 
had been detected and scourged from office, and 
peculations to the amount of $280,000 had been 
uncovered. iTcononiy and increased efficiency 
had resulted in the saving of hundreds of 
thousands. . . . 

This campaign document, the first of its kind, 
was sent broadcast over the country to awaken 
the indignation of the faithful and to revive and 
intensify the cry, "Hurrah for Jackson.” And it 
had the effect intended. The Jacksonians be- 
came all the more militant, ready to pounce 
upon and rend their enemies. Even the coura- 
geous Tyler, unfriendly to Jackson, cautioned his 
daugliter in a letter home — "Speak of me always 
as a Jackson man whenever you are questioned." 
With this document in the hands of the intellec- 
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tual, the Kitchen Cabinet turned with their ap- 
peal to the masses on the Bank issue. . . . 

There was but one issue — and that the Bank. 
Clay had made it the issue with the officers of 
die institution and their allied business interests; 
the clever leaders of the Jackson forces made it 
an issue with the masses of the people, who had 
always looked with suspicion and dislike upon 
the powerful financial institution. And then, 
perhaps, the "Emperor Nicholas” bitterly re- 
gretted having yielded to the blandishments of 
Clay. If he had not considered the cost in money 
to the institution when he yielded. Clay under- 
stood it as well as Webster. They knew that a 
fight against the “weak old man,” as they fool- 
ishly called Jackson, would be “no holiday 
allair.” Satisfied of the support of the business 
element, they had calculated the cost of reaching 
the people generally — and they had the work 
of Biddle cut out for him. And almost imme- 
diately, Biddle was as deeply involved as Clay 
himself. 

The campaign plans of the two parties differed, 
since their special appeals were to different ele- 
ments. The Clay men relied on the distribution, 
with Bank money, of the printed speeches of 
Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, of tracts and pam- 
phlets. These, falling into the hands of the 
masses, svere thrown aside. They were sympa- 
thetically perused by the bankers, merchants, 
manulacturers, preachers, professors, and lawyers 
who were in no need of conversion. The Bank 
made desperate efforts to win to its support the 
press of the larger cities and towns. It was noto- 
riously willing to prove its appreciation of such 
support with the coin of the realm. That Webb’s 
paper had been won over with Bank money was 
common knowledge after the congressional in- 
vestigation, and Amos Kendall, in the “Globe,” 
charged tliat the “Evening Post” had been “ap- 
proached,” and that the “Standard” of Philadel- 
phia had been ofiered five hundred dollars and a 
new set of type, and the inducement had been 
iiiCTcascd by five hundred dollars two days later 
Thoroughly frightened, Biddle spent lavishly 
for die printing and distribution of speeches 
.and articles. Mailing the president of the Ken- 
tucky Bank Webster’s speech on the Veto, and 
o’ ‘ ilic Message, he instructed 

that hesc. as well as Mr. Clay’s 8: Mr. Ewing’s 
speeches on the same subject.” be "printed and 

580,000 -an enormous 
sun for those clays — svas spent by the Bank 


of friendly newspapers were bought in bulk and 
scattered broadcast, and Blair announced the 
discovery that “about four bushels of the ‘Extra 
Telegraph’ is sent to New York to a single in- 
dividual for distribution.” An analysis of Ben- 
ton’s speech and a reply was printed in pamphlet 
form, and thousands flooded the country and 
burdened the mails. 

But more sinister still was the appearance, for 
the first time in American politics, of the weapons 
of intimidation and coercion. In New Orleans a 
bank commenced discounting four months’ paper 
at eight per centum — “because of the veto.” An 
advertisement appeared in a Cincinnati paper 
offering $2.50 per hundred for pork if Clay 
should be elected, $1.50 if Jackson won — a 
bribe of one dollar a head on each hundred 
pounds of pork. From Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, went forth the disturbing report that “a 
large manufacturer has discharged all his hands, 
and others have given notice to do so,” and that 
not a single steam boat will be built this season 
at Wheeling, Pittsburg or Louisville.” From 
Baltimore: “A great many mechanics are thrown 
out of employment by the stoppage of building. 
The prospect ahead is that we shall have a very 
distressing winter.” And so the work went on, 
with the Bank and its political champions hold- 
ing the sword of Damocles over the heads of the 
masses who dared to vote for Jackson. Jackson 
was held before the conservative and timid as 
rash, dangerous, destructive. Webster’s State con- 
vention speech at Worcester, expanding on the 
unfortunate sentence from the Veto Message as 
to the finality of Supreme Court decisions, was 
given general circulation. Even the brilliant 
Ritchie, of the "Richmond Enquirer,” lived in 
constant terror of some rash act of Tackson’s 
that would wreck the country. 

But all the while the consummate politicians 
o t e Jackson party were reaching and arousing 
the masses. Long before the opening of the 
campaign, Amos Kendall, Lewis, Hill, and Blair 
were ranningly appealing to the interests, the 
prejudices, and the hero worship of the voters 
of the cornfield and the village. These fore- 
runners of the modern politician were keenly 
appreciative of the fact that between 1824 and 
1882 a great body of voters, previously proscribed 
because of their poverty and lack of property, 
had been newly enfranchised. With the Whigs 
Uiesc were non-existent. The journalistic train- 
ing of Kendall, Hill, and Blair pointed to the 
press as the surest way to reach the masses with 
their propaganda. The old-fashioned politician 
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still affected a contempt for the press, and par- 
ticularly for the little struggling papers of the 
country. The genius of Kendall immediately 
seized upon these, and, long before the campaign 
began, the sallow, prematurely gray young man 
of mystery, shut up in his petty office in the 
Treasury, was busy night and day, and especially 
at night, preparing articles and editorials lauda- 
tory of the Jackson policies, denunciatory of the 
Opposition, and these, sent to editors all over 
the country, were printed as their own. Thus the 
followers of Jackson in every nook and corner of 
the country were constantly supplied svith am- 
munition in the shape of arguments they could 
comprehend and assimilate. 

The center and soul of the Democratic organi- 
zation was the office of the "Globe.” Among the 
papers of national reputation, but two other* 
were supporting Jackson, the "New Hampshire 
Patriot" of "Ike" Hill, and Van Buren's organ, 
the “Albany Argus." But the “Globe" was equal 
to the demand upon it. Doubling the number 
of issues, the ferociously partisan Blair •*» 
the office writing feverishly, with Kendall gliding 
in and out with copy. Both possessed a genius 
for controversy. Both had mastered a style com- 
bining literary qualities, attractive to the edu- 
cated, with the "pep” and "punch" that im- 
pressed, interested, delighted, the multitude. 
Blair dipped his pen in vitriol. In satire and 
sarcasm he had few equals. He was no parlor 
warrior, and he struck resounding blows like a 
boiler-maker. And he wrote in a flowing «yle 
that, at times, approached real eloquence. Hav- 
ing the average man in mind, his editorials, fill- 
ing the greater part of the paper, were concjse 
and brief. When language seemed weak, he 
resorted to italics. The longer and more sus- 
tained argumentative articles were 
by the more brilliant Kendall. Through Ju y, 
August, September, and October he wrote a 
series of articles on "The Bank and the eio, 
beginning in an argumentative vein, an gra 
ually growing personal until he was d^oting 
one issue to the financial connections between 
the Bank and Duff Green, another to simUar 
connections of Webb, of the "Courier an - 
quirer,” and another to Gales, of the n 

iSuriated by the gibes, taunts, and atucK 
the ^Vhigs charged that the "Globe was bei g 
distributed gratuitously — the business 
replied with an affidavit as to the legitimacy 
iu circulation. News of the deepest import was 


crowded out by the exigencies of the campaign, 
and with the cholera scourge taking a heavy 
toll of lives m Washington; the only mention 
of it in the "Globe” was in the official reports of 
the Board of Health. But there was room for 
columns of quotations from Democratic papers 
on the Veto, all striking the exultant key — "The 
Monster is Destroyed.” . . . 

As the campaign approached the end, Blair 
stressed the theory that the real fight was be- 
tween Jackson and the Bank, with Clay a mere 
pawn in the game. “We see," he wrote, "the most 
profligate apostasies invited and applauded — 
the grossest misrepresentations circulated — the 
worst forgeries committed — open briberies prac- 
ticed, and all for what? Not avotvedly to elect 
Henry Clay or ^Villiam Wirt, but any ‘available 
candidate’ — in other words, any candidate with 
whom, in the end, the Bank directors can make 
the best bargain." And a week later, under the 
caption, “The Gold,” Blair announces that 
through private advices "we learn that certain 
heavy uunks, securely hooped with iron, have 
arrived at Lexington from the East." Such was 
the character of the publicity with which the 
Jacksonians appealed to the masses of the people. 

But the practical minds of the leaders of the 
Kitchen Cabinet were not content with creating 
public opinion — they systematically organized 
and directed it. In every community, no matter 
how obscure, some Jackson leader, with a genius 
(or organization work, was busy welding the 
Jackson forces into a solid mass. Here Major 
Lewis took charge. He anticipated the card in- 
dex system of the modern politicians. There was 
scarcely a county in the country in which he did 
not know the precise man or men upon whom 
absolute reliance could be placed. And “Ike" 
Hill, now a United States Senator, made an ex- 
tensive organizing tour through Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania in early August. 

In both pubHa'ff and organ/ra non, ehe greater 
pan of the ability and all the genius was svith 
Jackson. 

The Jacksonians depended also to a greater 
extent than the Opposition on appeals to the 
people, face to face. A creature of another world, 
looldng dosvn from the skies upon the United 
States in the late summer and autumn of 1832, 
would have concluded that its people moved 
about in enormous processions on horseback, 
with waving flags, branches and banners. Great 
meeting* were held in groves, addressed by fiery 
orators, furiously denouncing ‘The Monster" 
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and the "Corporation” and calling upon the 
people to "stand by the Hero.” Men left their 
homes, bade farewell to their families as though 
enlisting for a war, and rode from one meeting 
to another for weeks at a time. Nor was this hys- 
terical enthusiasm confined to the more primi- 
tive sections of the country. A French traveler 
sojourning in New York City was profoundly im- 
pressed by a Jackson parade there. "It was nearly 
a mile long,” he wrote. "The Democrats marched 
in good order to the glare of torches; the banners 
were more numerous than I have ever seen in 
any religious festival; all were in transparency 
on account of the darkness. On some were in- 
SCTibed the names of Democratic societies or sec- 
tions; others bore imprecations against the Bank 
of the United States. Nick Biddle and Old Nick 

here figured largely From farther than the 

eye could reach came marching on the Demo- 
crats. The procession stopped before the houses 
of the Jackson men to fill the air with cheers, 
and halted at the door of the leaders of the 
opposition to give three, six or nine groans. 
These scenes belong to history and partake of 
the grand; they are the episodes of a won- 
drous epic which will bequeath a lasting memory 
to posterity.” ’ 

And into these amazing demonstrations 
tlie campaign glee club, also new to American 
politics, entered, to play a conspicuous part, with 
pretty girls, and children gayly dressed, singing 
round the hickory poles that were raised wher- 
ever there were idolaters of Jackson. And so they 
sang: ^ 

"Herc-s a health to the heroes who fought 
And conquered in Liberty’s cause; 

Here s health to Old Andy who could not be bought 
To favor aristocrat laws. 

Hurrah for the Roman-like Chief 

He never missed fire at all; 


But ever when called to his country’s relief 
Had a ready picked flint and a ball. 

"Hurrah for the Hickory tree 
From the mountain tops down to the sea 
It shall wave o’er the grave of the Tory and knave. 
And shelter the honest and free.” 

Even where the Whigs were strongest, the mili- 
tant Democrats poured forth in defiant demon- 
strations. When Jackson, returning to Washing- 
ton from the Hermitage in the closing days of 
the campaign, approached Lexington, the home 
of his rival, a multitude streamed down the road 
five miles to meet him, with over a thousand on 
horseback and in carriages, and before he 
reached his lodging the throng extended back 
two miles along the road “with green hickory 
bushes waving like bright banners in a 
breeze.” . . . 

The result was a notable victory for Jackson 
and his policies — an unmistakable rebuke to 
Clay. In electoral votes Jackson received 219, 
Clay 49, and Wirt 7, and the popular vote gave 
Jackson 124,382 over the combined strength of 
Clay and Wirt, thus proving the absurdity of 
Thurlow Weed’s theory that if Clay had ac- 
quiesced in the wishes of the Anti-Masons he 
could have been elected. The only State carried 
by Wirt was Vermont — as he had predicted. 
Clay carried Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Kentucky, and five out 
of the eight electoral votes of Maryland. All the 
oUier Slates went to Jackson but one — South 
arolina, with childish petulance, threw its vote 
away at the behest of Calhoun. 

Nothing could have been more ominous than 
inis action. Going entirely outside the regularly 
nominated candidates, and acting in conformity 
with the views of the Nullifying party, which in- 
siste on placing the State outside the Union, she 
gave her vote to Governor Floyd of Virginia 
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One of the most important developments In 
the history o£ the nineteenth century was t e 
establishment of the United States as * 

leading industrial nation. The so<allcd n us 
trial Revolution in this country is generally as- 
sociated with the period following t e ivi 
War, but great strides in manufactunng were 
made between 1800 and i860. The ivi 
imetnified and accelerated a trend already »ell 
established. . . 

The Embargo of Jefferson’! adtmn.stral.on 
and the War of 1812 stimulated raanufacloring 
in the United State, because the usual soura 
of finished products, England, was largely clonal 
to American buyers. Enterprising bus.nt^ men 
lound that many o! the goods ’’ 

chased abroad had to be manufacture “ 

Hut eten before Jefferson's Embargo of 
industrial consciousness had been growl g 

the United Stales. ..fc-tnr- 

Other factors helped to s'”!, 

ing on a solid basis before die Civil 
raw material, as cotton, iron ore, 
were abundant, and rapid flowing risers along 


the eastern seaboard furnished a supply of power. 
While there was a lack of capital and labor, men 
of commerce and trade found that during and 
after the War of 1812 it was profitable to invest 
their money in manufacturing. Profits from small 
concerns were reinvested, making additional cap- 
ital. Labor for the cotton mills was recruited 
among the farming population, and most manu- 
facturers eagerly installed labor-saving machin- 
ery, thereby reducing the need for so much hand- 
labor. Finally, manufacturing and industrial 
wrosvth svere stimulated by the development of 
transportation facilities in the form of turnpikes, 
canals, and railroads. 

Thus the factory system developed rapidly 
after 1810. Hand production gradually gave 
way to factory production, and the corporation 
became more and more typical as a type of busi- 
ness organitation. Under these circumstances, 
the growing laboring class found its bargaining 
power declining, and in tlie late 1820’s workers 
made their first serious attempts to organize and 
to protect their interesu by collectise action. 
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Transportation, isoo-mo 


The growth of transportation contributed greatly to the development of industry in 
the United States. The improvement of roads and the building of canals and railroads 
facilitated tlie transfer of raw materials and finished goods. In the following selection 
Professor George R. Taylor has told of the interest in canal building in the West during 
the 1830 s and how railroads finally came to replace canals as the principal type of in- 
ternal transportation.! 


The Western Canals 


In Ohio the desirability of a canal connecting 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River had long been 
recognized. Word of the success of the Erie 
Canal preceded the flood of immigrants who 
streamed into the Middle West over its waters, 
and by 1822 the Ohio legislature was seriously 
considering the construction of artificial water- 
ways for that state. Early in 1825, eight months 
before the formal opening of the Erie Canal, 
the Ohio legislature authorized the canal-build- 
ing program which was eventually to unite the 
waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio River by two 
gieat state-owned canals and lead to the con- 


struction of one of the greatest systems of in- 
ternal watenvays in the country. 

First completed (1833) tvas the Ohio and Erie 
Canal. This 308-mile waterway was built from 
Cleveland in the north to Portsmouth on the 
Ohio River at a cost of nearly eight million dol- 
lars. The other trans-Ohio canal, the Miami and 
Erie, built in the western part of the state from 
Cincinnati to Toledo, was completed from Cin- 
cinnati to Dayton in 1832 and to Toledo on Lake 
Erie in 1813. Both canals were well planned and 
constructed and built on a scale sufficientlv gen- 
eious to permit the passage ol canal boats 'earn- 
ing as much as eighty tons. 

lake New York and Pennsylvania, the state 
of Ohm W.TS not content with main line canals, 
but proceeded to build branches and e.xtensions 
with a lavish hand. Some of these, like the 
Muskingum, which extended along that river 
from Dresden Junction on the Ohio and Erie 
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Canal to the Ohio River, proved to be tvell-con- 
sidered improvements. Others, like the 25-mile 
Walhonding Canal, appear to have had no other 
justification than political logrolling. Even pri- 
vate companies sprang up in the thirties to make 
additions to the grotving nettvork of Ohio water- 
ways. One of the most important of these, the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, extended from the Ohio 
River near Pittsburgh across northeastern Ohio 
to make a junction with the Ohio and Erie 
Canal, thus forming a connection between the 
Ohio canals and the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania state system. 

As a whole, the Ohio canals did a tremendous 
business and were a great boon to those parts of 
the state through which they passed. No great 
volume of through traffic dev'eloped on the two 
lines across the state, but local traffic and ship- 
ments of goods locally produced and destined for 
out-of-slate markets were heav'y. Traffic reached 
its peak in about 1851. Thereafter, the Ohio 
waterways suffered a rapid decline. Floods were 
a constantly recurring problem: at best they 
merely disorganized and delayed the movement 
of traffic; at worst they caused tremendous dam- 
age to costly installations. No doubt ways would 
*.i\r l)rrn flcviscfl to o\'f'rromr recessive (Inmnjxf' 
from floods, but railroad competition presented 
an insuperable obstacle. In no state were rail- 
roads built during the fifties more rapidly than 
in Ohio, and by the middle of that decade the 
canals were obsolescenu Most of them were 
rapidly abandoned, but a few, notably the 
. liami, lingered on for some time as useful sup- 
plements to the railroad system. 

In 1816 Indiana had incorporated the Ohio 
Canal Company to construct on the Indiana side 
of the river a short canal around the falls of 
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the Ohio at Louisville. Though this project was 
abandoned, a two and one-half mile canal was 
completed late in 1830 on the Kentucky side by 
a company chartered by the Kentucky legisla- 
ture. Greatly facilitating river traffic, this canal, 
known as the Louisville and Portland, proved 
tremendously profitable. 

No state became more disastrously involved 
in the general enthusiasm for canal building 
than Indiana. In 1827 the state legislature re- 
ceived a grant of land from the federal govern- 
ment to aid in building a canal to connect the 
Ohio River and Lake Erie by way of the Wabash 
and Maumee riven. Construction on the canal, 
which was called the Wabash and Erie, w^ 
begun in 1832 and proceeded slowly and with 
chronic lack of funds. But in 1836 times were 
good, improved transportation was grratly 
needed, and enthusiasm for canals at fever pu • 
The legislature in that year voted the Mammoth 
Internal Improvement Bill, which provided or 
an ambitious system of state canals as wel as 
for turnpike and railroad building. 

Work was begun simultaneously m many 
parts of the state with what proved afterwar 
to be a maximum of incompetence, ‘mq 
logrolling, and large-scale peculation. By 
depression had descended on the country 
the state of Indiana was virtually banki^i. 
Her debt in 1841 was reported at over $15,0W. 
000. of which over $9,000,000 «« attributable 
to internal improvements. The white- 

system was now abandoned except for 
water and the Wabash and Erie cana *• 
former was turned over to a ..^wav 

which in 1846 completed this 76in« q. j 
from the Ohio River near the 
border to Cambridge, Indiana, on t c _ . 

Road. The latter, the Wabash and Ene . 

was continued at great effort and 
state of Ohio Wo7k rUnuel 

from Toledo as far south as T Evans- 

by 1853 the canal was declared °P , ^ 

vine on the Ohio River. The 

was more than 450 miles in leng ^ section, 

in the United States. But on ‘he 

traffic was light, flood damag ^ 

were lacking Terre Haute 

on this section about I860. ,i,e 

considerable traffic had . reaching their 

canal was first Vt „nen until 1872 

peak in 1852. Though k p^ op^ 

from Teire Haute to Toleuo, 


section of the Indiana canal system gradually 
died from neglect and railroad competition. 
The Wabash and Erie Canal helped to open 
up and develop northern Indiana; neverthe- 
less, as a financial venture, at least, it must be 
regarded as one of the greatest canal failures. 
Total expenditures on this canal exceeded 
$8,000,000. total revenues were about $5,500,000, 
of which more than half came from the sale of 
lands received from the federal government. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal, connecting 
Lake Michigan at Chicago with the Illinois 
River and thus with the Mississippi River, was 
begun by Illinois in 1836, and after great ex- 
pense, which contributed to the ruin of the state 
£nk in 1842 and for a time seriously under- 
mined the credit of the state, was completed in 
1848. Traffic grew rapidly during the fifties, 
with the canal contributing materially to the 
phenomenal rise of Chicago. Repeatedly en- 
larged and extended, this canal, unlike so many 
of the others, has continued in active use. 

• • • 

Acceptance of the Railroads 
Improved roads, canals, and steamboats made 
their contribution, but they were not entirely 
effective in loosening the bonds which fettered 
the agrarian, merchant-capitalist economy of the 
early nineteenth century. The United States 
encompassed vast distances, difficult mountain 
barriers, virgin forests, and great unsettled 
plains. Only a method of transportation by 
land — cheap, fast, and flexible — could meet 
ihe pressing needs of agriculture and industry. 
The steam railroad, surely one of the most revo- 
lutionary inventions of all time, provided the 
solution. 

Although developed largely in England, 
where its commercial feasibility was demon- 
strated by 1829, the railroad had iu most dra- 
matic growth in the United States. By 1840, all 
Europe had 1,818 miles of railroad; the United 
Sutes. about 5.000. Why should the United 
Sutes have so quickly established this railroad 
leadership? Though western Europe led in en- 
gineering and in the metal-working techniques 
and was best able to finance railroad building, 
the United States possessed strategic advantages. 
Not only did it have the urgent need for im- 
proved land transportation stressed above, but 
it was also relatively free from such Old World 
obstacles as restrictive political boundaries and 
customs barriers. The cheapness of land in this 
new country greatly facilitated railroad build- 
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ing, whereas high land values added tremen- 
dously to the cost of construction in western 
Europe. It has been estimated that up to 1868 
English railroads paid out for land more than 
the total sum exjtended on all American rail- 
roads built up to that date. Finally, at least on 
a relative basis, American railroads were less 
hampered by entrenched monopolies, vested in- 
terests, and long-established customs and prej- 
udices than were those abroad. 

Of course, some opposition appeared, for no 
nation is too young to have vested interests, 
timid individuals, and conservative communities 
fearful of innovation. Tavern keepers, bridge 
and turnpike companies, wagoners, and stage- 
coach lines, though frequently slow to realize 
the threat of railroad competition, once aroused, 
often fought bitterly. The legislatures of at least 
three states sought by restrictive laws to protect 
their huge investment in canals. For a time 
New York required railroads paralleling the 
Erie to pay tolls equal to those assessed on the 
canal and forbade the carrying of freight by such 
radroads except during the winter, when canal 

Similarly, both Pennsyl- 
^ania and Ohio levied special taxes on certain 
tramc carried by railroads which competed di- 
‘tana's- Also a certain amount of 
prejudice had to be overcome: a 

to Albany impracticable” and "as useless as a 

iScrdt'"/'’" ^'^Bool board 

held the steam railroad "a device of Satan to 

lead immortal souls down to Hell.” 

But It must be emphasized that these obstacles 

PeoDlc h ? enthusiasm. 

spirit was that of a young and^pionS" peSe 
The first locomotive to onerate m a 

could not be uscdLc7s^-, n . 

tlie track which Beav^ for 


But overshadowing these tramway develop- 
ments were the plans going rapidly forward for 
building the first American railroads. Three 
important commercial cities, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, and Boston, each struggling to enlarge its 
market to the West and each without important 
inland tvaterway connections, pioneered in rail- 
road development. Baltimore’s advantage in 
the tvestein trade arising from the National 
Road was seriously endangered as New York 
^ined from the Erie Canal, and Philadelphia 
t reatened to secure a similar competitive ad- 
vantage as soon as the great state works of 
Pennsylvania came into operation. The business 
interests of Baltimore met the challenge by 
ui ding the first important railroad in America. 
Desired to extend westward to the Ohio, the 
Railroad was chartered in 
18-^8 and in May, two years later, 13 miles of 
track were placed in operation. 

Citizens of Charleston, South Carolina, sought 
to gam a larger share of the inland trade by 
^ I'ailroad to Hamburg on the Savan- 
na T'Bey hoped to secure the commerce 

rom a rich cotton-growing region which would 
otherwise be channeled through Savannah at 
the mouth of the river. This railroad, the second 
in e country, was opened for regular passenger 
service over part of its route early in 1831 and 
was completed in 1833. At that time it extended 
longest railroad in the 
nirj management. Bostonians, 

l^ed by the growing strength of New York, 
gan agitating for a railroad from Boston to 
Albany, even before the Erie Canal was com- 
pleted, but progress was slow. After the Erie 
fiiT ’ niuch time was spent in unsuccess- 

T . J 1 ‘o persuade the Massachusetts State 

nalTv ^“‘^orize a state railroad. Fi- 

char7" three Boston companies were 

chartered to build railroads, one reaching north 

third second west to Worcester, and a 

third south to Providence. All were in opera- 

7eted^ ^ “tti- 

K England during the 

the H through connections from Boston to 
AId.,!^'T "°t effected until 1841. 

the ‘ ^tyland and South Carolina tvere 

vania railroad building, Pennsyl- 

first 3" outstanding leader. At 

fro7coal ^ '-ht leading 

Soon Inn “"“h and rivers 

8oon longer roads were built directly from large 

7es"^r7'^r"n'' ?''=ttlelphia, to. Ld in lom^e 
through, the larger coal fields. Thus the 
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important coal railroad, the Philadelphia and 
Reading, was in full operation between these 
two cities by 1839. In addition, before the end 
of the thirties important links for through rail 
lines had been built in the Keystone State Com- 
pleted in 1834, the state-owned Philadelphia and 
Columbia connected Philadelphia with the great 
system of state canals. In the same year, the 
completion of the Philadelphia and Trenton to 
the north provided a connection with the Cam- 
den and Amboy in New Jersey and thus afforded 
a through route between Philadelphia and New 
York Harbor. To the south, a main line to 
Baltimore was opened in 1838 when the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore was placed 
in operation. 


Rapid Spread of the Railway Net 


Despite the generally depressed condition of 
business during the early forties, railroad con- 
struction continued at a rapid pace. Toul mile- 
age. which stood at 3,328 in 1840, reached 8,879 
in another ten years. Nearly three fifths of this 
new mileage was added in New England and 
New York, where the railroad map rapidly as- 
sumed modern outlines. By the early fifties. 
New England, excluding Maine, was cross- 
hatched with railroads. No similar area was so 
well supplied with rail transportation, and for 
a brief season Boston enjoyed the distinction m 
being the greatest railroad center in the Uniiw 
States. Lines radiating from that city connected 
it with Portland, Maine, Montreal, Albany, and 


New York. 

The period was also one of tremendous build- 
ing activity in New York, which, with new am- 
struction of 956 miles, led all the states. By 
1851 two lines spanned the state connecting 
A'evf For* O'ty with Erie. The swies of 

short lines from Buffalo to Albany, which had 
been completed in 1842, was now extended Ir^ 
Albany to New York to form the ultimaiw New 
York Central route. In the same year the tne 
"’as completed through the southern ^oun e 
of the state to give a second railroad to the wet- 
This, the longest road in the country under 
single ownership, accounted for about a 
total increase in mileage for the state , 

forties. Elsewhere progress was less rapid, 
building occurred in the South 
Georgia, where about 450 miles were • 
that by 1851 Savannah was connected with 
tanooga. Tennessee. Although the grea 
of railroad building in the ^Vest ^ 

come, a substantial beginning was ma y 


completion of a line across Ohio from Cincinnati 
to Sandusky. Two lines were begun in southern 
Micliigan which, when completed in the next 
decade, formed important links in direct rail 
routes beth’een New York and Chicago. 

New railroad mileage, especially in New Eng- 
land and New York, grew rapidly during the 
forties. But in the generally prosperous fifties, 
and especially to 1857, a tremendous further ac- 
celeration took place Mileage soared from 8,879 
in 1850 to 50,626 in I860, to register an increase 
about four times that achieved during the 
previous ten-year period. The most striking ad- 
vance now came in the West, where Ohio, Il- 
linois, and Indiana experienced a railroad boom 
such that by I860 Ohio and Illinois were the 
leading states in railroad mileage and Indiana 
was not far behind. In the South rapid main- 
line extensions were made, though the network 
of lines was less dense than that north of the 
Ohio River In the Middle Atlantic states 
growth was more moderate, although Pennsyl- 
vania, which had lagged, now constructed nearly 
1,700 miles. Finally, gains were least in New 
England, where the major lines had already been 
built. 

The fifties were also notable as marking the 
beginning of the strong tendency toward the 
combination of shore lines into larger systems, 
a movement which has long persisted. A few 
relatively long roads like the Erie, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and the Illinois Central had been 
constructed by a single company. But for the 
most part, the railroads of the country were 
local affain built as short lines under independ- 
ent management. Thus seven different com- 
panies owned segments of the line from Albany 
to Buffalo. These were combined in 1853 to 
form the nucleus of what is now the New York 
Central. The Pennsylvania also became a uni- 
fied system from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
During the decade, twenty railroad combina- 
tions Cook place in Ohio through lease, sale, or 
consolidation. 

Though many short lines were combined dur- 
ing the fifties, hardly more than a beginning 
was made. No Nesv York to Chicago system 
under unified management existed before 18G0. 
Not until 1868 did the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road bring the route between those two cities 
into a single system. The four independent com- 
panies oivning parts of the original shore line 
front Boston to New York were not merged un- 
der one management until 1893, when the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford finally acquired 
the Boston and Providence. 
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By 1860 the railroad net east of the Mississippi 
approximated its present pattern, although, of 
course, many details were still to be added, and 
blank spaces, especially in the extreme North 
and South remained to be filled in. A few lines 
were pushing westward beyond the Mississippi, 
and one, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, had al- 
ready tapped the Missouri at the latter city. 
Chicago, with eleven major railroads, had as- 
sumed her place as the greatest railroad center 
in the world. All of the major market cities 
of the North had been tied together by rail lines. 
Four rail routes permitted through shipment 
across the Appalachian barrier to the Old North- 
west, where connections were available leading 
to Chicago and St. Louis. Farther south both 
Charleston and Savannah were connected by 
way of Chattanooga with Memphis on the Mis- 
sissippi. On the other hand, the usual railroad 
map of I860 gives loo strong an impression of a 


really integrated railroad system. It must be 
remembered that there were still many inde- 
pendent lines (more than 300 in 1860), a variety 
of gauges hindered the exchange of rolling stock, 
and finally, many connecting links were still 
lacking. Only at Bowling Green, Kentucky, did 
northern railroads make actual physical connec- 
tion with those of the South. 

The suggestion of a transcontinental railroad 
had been made at least as early as 1820, and as 
railroad-building technique improved and the 
West Coast was added to the national territory, 
more and more people became convinced of 
the feasibility and desirability of such a project. 
By the last decade of this study the issue became 
an important one in Congress, where a southern 
route was favored by the South and a more 
northern one by the North. A deadlock ensued, 
not to be broken until after the southern states 
had seceded from the Union. 
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Onhstrial ’Development, isoo-iseo 


1. Cotton Textile Manufacturing 


Textile manufacluring was one of the most impor- 
taiil American inilustnes during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Machinery driven by rvater 
power was being applied to the cotton industry by 
1800 and technical advance was more rapid after that 
date. By 1815 water driven spindles were character- 
istic m the mills and power looms were coming into 
use. As the century advanced, cotton textile factories 
increased their output and added to the economic 
wealth of the nation. The invention of the cotton 
gin and the growth of cotton production made pos- 
sible the raw materials for this industrial expansion. 
I'iclOT S. Clark has described how the industry began 
in a jmall way and grew until if reached important 
proportions by I860-* 


A COMPLETE HISTORT ol the cottoit manufactutet 
of the United States would embrace more detail 
than that of any other industry. Geogtaphtcally 
thete ntantifactures occupied tour Pt'd^'P 
areas, of which three were broadly ' ,5 

character of their establishments and the 
was the stene of almost a distinct 
This fourth area was New England, which JL 
lered from other parts of the country in 
and organization of its cotton 
the products they chiefly manulactur * 
Engknd itself. . . • was divided into smaller 
manufacturing districts, each ^ ^ 

individual character. In the Middle States. «he 
South, and the West, cotton 
in common many features of organi 
methods of production, but there 
establishments in these regions _e.pmi.lly « 
the period before I860 drew to a c 

either copied or developed independenUy g 

cies and plants similar to those ol t 

'“ViTci^io. the Kevciution mtle,p.eei- 

information existed in America r g 

S Victor S. Clark. History of I«liw- 

Vnited States, I6O1~lS60 ijjed br permif- 

tion of Washington. 1916). PP- 5S5-55S. Useo . 

•ion of the Carnegie InsiH'moo. 


new textile machinery tor sonic time successlully 
used in Great Britain. In 1786 and 1787 Massa- 
chusetts twice granted public aid to assist in 
procuring diese inventions. A private society 
at Philadelphia, which previously had cylinder 
cards and jennies, made efforts in the same di- 
rection. The British Government took every pre- 
caution to prevent the new machinery, or a 
practical knowledge ot it, trom leaving that 
country, and British agents even shipped back 
to England such machines as they could acquire 
in the United States. Nevertheless our manufac- 
turers, within two or three years from the time 
their interest was attracted seriously to this ob- 
icct. obuined all the essential textile improve- 
menu then known abroad. 

Yet this was ior them a pei iod ot experiment 
and of partial success obtained through multi- 
plied failure. Before 1800 more than a score ot 
small cotton manufactories were started in New 
England and the Central States, but by that time 
less than a third of them survived. These pio- 
neer undertakings were oi two kinds, jenny 
mills and Arkwright mills, which differed from 
each other in power, machinery, materials, and 
products. Jenny mills were run by hand or by 
horse power. . . . Such mills spun cotton only 
into weft, and used flax for warps. They wove 
relatively more of their yarn into cloth than 
Arkwright mills, and looms formed an impor- 
tant part of their equipment. The latter were 
employed mainly on corduroys and jeans, fabrics 
approaching duck or denim in coarseness of tex- 
ture, which were used for laborers’ clothing ami 
served the same demand in the North as negro 
cloth in the South. The first of these jenny fac- 
tories surted at Philadelphia in 1787, as a re- 
vival of an earlier enterprise, and closed in 1790. 
uhen iu building was destroyed by fire. A more 
extensive mill at Beverly also opened in 1787. 
There is record of others at Wrentham, New- 
port. Providence, Norwich, Bethlehem in Con- 
necticut. New York, Brooklyn, and possibly at 
Portsmouth and Baltimore. None of them, ex- 
cept the factory at Beverly, had more than a 
transient history, though xnne of ihcm v»cte 
precursors of .Arkwright mills. The latest of 
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these establishments dates from 1794, so that 
seven years covers the brief period of their pro- 
motion. With one exception they ceased opera- 
tions before 1800; that exception was the Beverly 
mill, which was aided widi public funds, intro- 
duced mechanical improvements, including a 
"self-feeding jenny,” possibly upon Crompton's 
principles, and after 1793 specialized in the 
manufacture of bed-ticking, of which it made 
24,000 yards annually. . . . The Beverly factory, 
which remained the largest in the country even 
after some Arkwright mills had been established, 
continued in operation until 1807. . . . 

Seventeen years before this date Samuel Slater, 
a young Englishman twenty-two years old, who 
had learned cotton-spinning at Belper, who had 
been attracted to America by advertisements 
offering a reward for improved cotton ma- 
chinery, and who had spent a short time in the 
service of the New York Manufacturing Com- 
pany, built at Pawtucket the first successful Ark- 
wright mill in this country. His spindles, driven 
by water, began producing during the winter of 
1790-91, and spun the first cotton warps made 
this side of the Atlantic. Two or three years 
later similar machinery was put in operation at 
Wrentham. New York City, and New Haven. 
This was followed by mills at Wanvick, East 
Hartford, and Paterson, in 1794; at Suffield and 
Wilmington, in 1795; at Philadelphia, in 1796; 
. . . For various reasons the mills at New York 
Paterson, Philadelphia, and Wilmington closed 
before the end of the century; so that in 1800 the 
factor)' at Beverly, and 7 Arkwright mills, 4 
within a few miles of Providence and 3 in Con 
necticut, represented the organized cotton in- 
dustry m the United States. They probably 
operated less than 2000 spindles, and annually 
spun between 50,000 and 100,000 pounds of 
imported cotton into yarn for general sale. The 
cotton mill now bore the same relation to the 
household loom that the water-driven ivool-card 

“■ ‘P'"- 

Modest as they were, these humble beginninirs 
nnnounec-d the definite acquisition of a newTrT 

trial part of the countr)-. ihough for more tlian 
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ish spinners who, hearing of Slater’s success, 
sought to better their fortunes in America. Be- 
tween 1800 and 1804 the number of mills in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
more than doubled. The latter year men who 
had learned the business under Slater founded, 
at New Ipswich, the first Arkwright mill in New 
Hampshire and at Greenwich, north of Troy, the 
first successful mill in New York. 

So vigorous was the hold taken by the industry 
during the early period that we can not ascribe its 
subsequent growth entirely to the interruption 
of commerce by the embargo and the hostilities 
with England, but those events and accompany- 
ing conditions in Europe greatly assisted that 
expansion. The Napoleonic wars hastened the 
transition from flax to cotton throughout the 
civilized world, by checking the manufacture 
and sale of linen in large producing centers just 
when the rival fiber could occupy the market. 
Especially did this affect the two Americas and 
the Mediterranean countries. In the United 
States motives for extending the use of cotton, 
after the cotton gin and improved machinery 
cheapened its manipulation, were stronger than 
elsewhere; and it was employed for cordage, sail- 
cloth, carpets, blankets, and many other purposes 
for which flax or wool were still used abroad. 

The effect of the embargo was twofold: it 
curtailed foreign supplies of textiles and it 
caused capital to be transferred from commerce 
to manufacturing. This was not a net gain, 
lor the business disturbance due to so abrupt 
and artificial a readjustment brought loss as well 
as profit even to the industries that were its 
ultimate beneficiaries. However, remarkable 
multiplication of mills ensued. In 1809, if we 
may trust the testimony of a prominent con- 
emporary engaged in this industry, more than 
I construction in New Eng- 

land. Most of these were grouped in a compact 
area e.xtending from Providence northwest along 
the val ey of the Blackstone, southwest through 
the valley of the Paivtuxet, and over the Rhode 
Island borders into the neighboring townships 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. . . 

manufactures in 
’f T '."^''"'■ate either to measure the ex- 
Pr«h m its location. 

S" f d-'d not know 

tonV classed as fac- 

ries plantation loom houses and the cottages 
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from establishments reported 
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1810 several cotton spinning machines near 
Fayetteville were run by water; and even twenty 
years before that water-driven cards, slubbing- 
machines, and spinning-frames of 84 spindles 
were said to be in operation near Statesburg. . - - 
Small mills may have been started in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, and after a brief infancy have 
vanished and left no name: but, if so, the fact is 
curious rather than significant, for it had no re- 
lation to the subsequent history of the industry. 
Such mills must have used local upland cotton, 
which was still relatively scarce and was not spun 
successfully by the imperfect power machinery 
used in America before 1810. In 1803 there was 
a cotton carding and spinning shop at Pitts- 
burgh, and the next year a small water-power 
mill was started in Washington County. The 
hemp and flax spinners of Kentucky probably 
employed some cotton. But e.xcept for the Wash- 
ington County mill, at Canonsburg. and prob- 
ably a mill at Nashville, we have no precise rec- 
ord of Arkwright machinery in either the South 
or the West until the war with England. 

During hostilities cotton mills were establishecl 
in both these sections. In 1811 the Bolton mill 
was erected in Wilkes County, Georgia: during 
the war Governor Williams operated a miM at 


Society Hill, South Carolina; . 


fn 1809 ( 


thereabout, an unsucceiitul attempt was made 
to promote a cotton and woolen factory at 
Richmond, and thit wa, 
wards by a short-lived cotton mil*- A 
spun Company," apparently of larger PJ® ' 
than attainment, made some cloth at C lar • 
but whether with improved machinery • 
certain. When the war closed at least two 
cotton mills were running in the Wes , 
burgh and Lexington respectively: an 
horse-power mills, with an aggr^a e 
. -A . . r.inr.inn 


spindles, were spinning yarn . . 

However, the great expansion had 
New England and the Central States. 

1809 and 1815 the number of mills 

carriage drive of Providence increase 

169, and the number of spindles from 20 0^'o 

135,000. In 1815 New London County 

cut, had 8 mills, and Essex Coun y. New 

had 13. A score of similar 

strung along the Hudson, fr ^^^£actory 

Peekskill to Ballston ,,as beginning 

With a capacity of ll.UUU sp formed an- 

a brief caW. Ten or T^and 

Other group in Oneida and Otsego 
along the lower Delaware we 
Philadelphia, though it hao 


at Cincinnati. 


chinery, was mainly a weaving center, and 
bought yarn for its looms from Rhode Island 
and Paterson spinners. Baltimore had a con- 
siderable cotton industry, and a mill was re- 
ported in operation at Petersburg. During the 
decade ending with 1815 our annual consump- 
tion of cotton was supposed to have risen from 
500 to 90,000 bales of 300 pounds each. In the 
latter year the industry was estimated to employ 
a capital of $40,000,000 and 100.000 operatives. 
The power-loom was in successful use at Wal- 
tham, and both warp and filling could be spun 
by power from upland cotton. Though most 
mills weie small, the largest ip New England and 
Maryland now operated over 5000 spindles. 

Meantime a household weaving industry had 
grown up in association with mill spinning. This 
phase of manufacturing, like the use of minor 
water-powers, helped to keep spinning dispersed 
in small establishments. In 1815 the traveler 
through eastern Connecticut met "eveir few 
miles a factory, from which yarn is turnished to 
every leinale able to weave in the vicinity." . . . 

When at the end of the war with England 
a flood of foreign goods overwhelmed our 
markets and closed temporarily or permanently 
most of the cotton mills of the country, this 
terminated a definite era in New England manu- 
facturing. Yarn mills in other parts of the coun- 
try might continue in operation, or if closed 
might eventually resume, for their market was 
in part maintained by the demand for yarns on 
the frontier, where homespun industries sur- 
vived, and in part by the hand-loom weavers of 
Philadelphia, where skill and community pro- 
duction maintained textile manufactures re- 
sembling those of the Old ^Vorld. Even New 
England spinning mills continued to make yam 
lor southern and western consumption, for 
(he vanishing homespun weavers of remote 
townships in their own States, and especially for 
manufacturers who bought some of their yarns 
in the open market. But the typical New Eng- 
land factories that after 1816 rose on the ruins 
of the earlier mill industry, performed all the 
operations of cloth-making within a single estab- 
lishment, and made only one or two kinds of 
goods. The lenns of the tariff and the successful 
example of ^Vahham caused these standard 
fabrics to be heavy, plain, white cloths. . . . 

The recovery of our cotton manufactures after 
the peace crisis was nearly as remarkable as that 
event itself. An imperfectly organized industry, 
with hastily built and equipped plants, had 
been almost swept out of existence. Of the 169 
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mills around Providence those that survived 
without suspension or reorganization might be 
counted on one’s fingers. The nascent mill in- 
dustries south of the Potomac ceased to exist. 
Naturally the re-establishment of these manufac- 
tures took more time than their overthrow. Put 
the new tariff law with its system of minimum 
valuations, the power-loom with its cheapening 
of labor costs, and a world-tvide business revival 
that benefited cotton manufacturing more than 
any other equally important industry, enabled 
the country speedily to nurse back to a maturer 
strength than before this most promising of its 
early industries. . . . 

The American power-loom was used success- 
fully at Waltham in 1815, and the Scotch or 
Gilmour loom at North Providence in 1817. 
Their introduction in the midst of a great de- 
pression possibly facilitated their general adop- 
tion during the reorganization of the cotton 
industry in the following period of recovery 
Duck was woven by power at Watertown, within 
a mile or so of Waltham, in 1816. ... In 1818 
two mills at Taunton and one in Oneida County 
New York, installed this machinery to be fol- 
lowed the next year by a mill at Fall River. Fi- 
nally, m 1820, the largest company outside New 
England, after some months of experiment, be- 
gan weaving cloth with 30 power-looms at Balti- 
more. That year the partial returns of the 

one-Uiird of the 
2-100 looms in American cotton mills were 
operated by power, and that this improvement 
had been adopted in every Atlantic State north 
of Virginia except Maine and Delaware. At that 
time, according to census agents, our cotton 
factories contained 325,000 spindles, but 40 ner 
cent of these were idle. Nevertheless the indus- 
try already ivas convalescent, and the followine 
asTcrs!' ^mpletely from its past dis 

rather in ‘he South reproduced 

rather closely the order of development ex- 

ubited by New England twenty years before 
The crisis of 1816 and 1817 caused several mills 

“'ton lillinl wirs 


warps into homespuns, as New England farmers 
had done at the close of the previous century. 
These mills throve sufficiently to attract Provi- 
dence capital during the following decade, and 
before 1830 Carolina yarn was shipped to New 
York markets. ... By the early thirties power- 
spinning and some factory-weaving — probably 
on hand-looms — were permanently established 
in the upland-cotton country. 

Cotton-spinning in the West, though it 
started early, never became an important in- 
dustry. Enough Alabama and Tennessee cotton 
came to market down the tributaries of the Ohio 
to encourage its manufacture in Kentucky, 
whose mills in 1820 had more spindles than 
those of Maine or Vermont, or any other west- 
ern or southern State. These establishments 
were small, and with one or two exceptions 
produced only yarn. Of 12 in Lexington and 
vicinity, only one used steam, and the remainder 
were presumably operated by hand or by horses. 
There were 4 mills at Chillicothe, Ohio, of 
which only one used water-power. The single 
manufactory in Indiana — where cotton was 
then cultivated for local use — had 108 spindles 
and was driven by oxen on an inclined plane. . . , 

While these pioneer undertakings tvere strug- 
gling into life in remoter parts of the country, 
the cotton manufactures of New England and 
the Middle States were passing through maturer 
experiences. Mills that survived the dark years 
between 1815 and 1820 were generally fitted by 
location, management, equipment, and resources 
to continue the industry successfully. So far as 
the prerarious statistics of 1820 are a ground for 
conclusions, cotton-spinning by this time had 
nearly recovered the position occupied in 1815. 
About one-third of the spindles of New England 
and New York were making yarn for power- 
looms. The ratio of looms to spindles was 
higher in Massachusetts than in neighboring 
States. New Jersey and Delaware mills were 
engaged chiefly in spinning for Philadelphia 
manufacturers, but most of the yam made in 
Maryland was woven in local factories. There- 
ore, except for the small but important district 
tn utary to Philadelphia, the centralized system 
ol manufacture was rapidly extending. 

This concentration affected all aspects of the 
industry More processes were performed in 
one esubhshment; the capacity of individual 
mills was enlarged; the plants began to group in 
namow areas. Technical and commercial limi- 
tations no longer restricted the size of factories 
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so much as formerly; but most mills, and most 
spindles, even in old manufacturing districts, 
were still moved by small water-powers. . - - 
The series of large water-power developments 
. . . which gave rise to the new manufacturing 
cities of the Merrimac. was anticipated or re- 
peated in a smaller way at several mill villages 
on rivers tributary to the New England sounds. 
Webster. Woonsocket. Willimantic. and most 
of the interior towns of that district date lh«r 
growth, if not their origin, from this perit^- 
. . . Fall River, earlier known as Troy, ov^^ »ts 
rise almost entirely to cotton-spinning, an lex 
tile mills added to the industrial importance ot 
Taunton. ... , , . 

Between 1820 and 1832 the number ot spin- 
dles in Rhode Island increased in round num- 
bers from 70.000 to 2-10,000. There may have 
been 1 mill loom in use for every 160 *?•"** « 
the former date: there was 1 for every .®P 
dies in 1832. Connecticut increased its spindles 
from 30.000 to 140.000. and its loom 
the same ratio as Rhode Island. 
with more capital and room , 

its spindles from 52,000 to 340,000, a 
ployed relatively more factory looms than su 
neighbors. It had now passed Rhc^e Island a 
our leading cotton manufacturing ' ' ' 
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chief neutral carriers and traders, and foresee- 
ing that the success of automatic weaving in 
America would end one of the most profitable 
branches of the Indian trade, transferred their 
capital definitely to industrial pursuits. This 
determined the form and policy of the big manu- 
facturing corporations whose establishment was 
the distinctive feature of the following period. 

Even the depression following the war did not 
check the prosperous career ot the Boston Manu- 
facturing Company, which produced its first 
doth in 1815, built a second lai^er mill two 
years later, and added a third factory and a 
blcachery in 1820. This convinced Boston capi- 
talists that cotton goods could be made profit- 
ably in New England and that the Waltham 
method best suited our conditions of produc- 
lion- Therefore, as soon as the business 
horizon cleared, measures were taken to start 
this system of manufacture m other places. Soon 
after 1820. in addition to smaller enterprises, 
two groups of large factories were promoted. 
The first was at Lowell, and made that city until 
the Civil War the leading textile center of Amer- 
ica: the other was at Dover and Somersworth, in 
New Hampshire, on the boundary between that 
State and Maine. The latter mills were built 
with Boston money, but by different investors 
from those who supported Waltham and were 
engaged in founding Lowell. As a consequence 
of this movement, Boston became the conspic- 
uous financial and commercial supporter of New 
England’s textile development during the years 
that followed 1820. as Providence had been dur- 
ing the years preceding. 

The conception of Lowell as a manufacturing 
city was probably an afterthought, though it 
dawned early in the consideration of this project 
When the Boston Company completed its third 
mill at Waltham; it practically exhausted the 
water-power then available at that site. With 
the erection of a blcachery, it began in a small 
way to make finer goods than the No. 14 un- 
bleached sheetings that were its standard fabric. 
The cautious directors of the company, having 
won a steady sale for the latter cloth, were care- 
ful not to oversupply the demand by too rapid 
expansion, but they saw an opportunity to ap- 
ply their system of manufacture to making cali- 
coes, and thus to capture a section of the 
domestic market still held by foreign goods. In 
seeking a site for this purpose the large water- 
power on the Merrimac was chanced upon, and 
with its development came a vision of broader 
possibilities. At iu inception the new project 
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■was only a repetition of tvhat had been done at 
Humphreysville, Slatersville, and other places. 
The Merrimac Company, -which was the original 
Lowell corporation, was organized in 1822 with 
§600,000 capital, or the amount then employed 
by the Boston Company, which was the largest 
textile concern in New England. . . . And ten 
years from the time it shipped its Hrst goods to 
Boston its factories contained over 30,000 spin- 
dles and 1,000 looms. 

Meantime, in 1825, the Hamilton Company 
was organized, with §600,000 capital, to make 
drillings — a fabric which it originated — and 
fanc)' cloths; in 1828 the Appleton and Lowell 
companies were chartered, both of which manu- 
factured coarse goods to supply a demand that 
had outgrown the capacity of Waltham; and in 
1830 the Suffolk, Tremont, and Latvrence com- 
panies were started. By the end of 1834 these 
six corporations operated 19 cotton mills at 
Lowell, with 110,000 spindles and 4000 looms. 
This represented the most remarkable decade of 
prop-ess, in a single place and industry', as yet 
achieved in our manufacturing history. . . . 

These large corporations, regarded as gigantic 
in their day, did not monopolize the progress of 
cotton manufactures during the revival that 
followed 1820; Indeed they did not contribute a 
major fraction to the spindle increase that then 
occurred. But these enterprises and others like 
them tvere the prominent and, as we see in after- 
sight, the permanent new feature of the years in 
question. They expressed the type of industrial 
organization that eventually was to prevail in 
America. Hoiyever, their success at this particu- 
lar time was aided by tlie introduction of calico- 
printing and fancy weaving. . . . 

About 1824 printing was started in New Eng- 
land on the large and systematic plan character- 
istic of Boston undertakings. Nathan Appleton 
and other merchants -vvho backed the Waltham 
enterprise knew thoroughly the profits and pros- 
pects o the trade in foreign calicoes. As soon as 
Uieir Waltham expcncnce made them equallv 
familiar with manufacturing costs, they saw that 
such goods could be made in America more 
cheaply than they could be imported. So the 

"’h'ch was organized to 
inake calicoes, began printing in 1824, the year 
that other large works at Taunton, under Ln- 
structmn in 1823. probably went into operation 
and that Andrew Robeson commenced the busi- 

wL's Th Print 

dcnce-'in IS^^ >^egan near Provi- 

‘tence. in 1826 a firm soon to attain importance 


started at Hudson; and in 1827 a large plant 
went into operation at Dover to serve the big 
mills of the Cocheco corporation. Meantime 
the Warren Company, near Baltimore, had a 
printing establishment in connection with its 
factory. . . . 

Outside of New England the example of 
Lowell’s big factories had little influence upon 
manufacturing methods, though in New York 
and Maryland spinning and weaving were 
usually combined in one plant. In 1832 the 
largest mill in New York had less than 10,000 
spindles. Hand-loom weaving still prevailed at 
Philadelphia, whose manufacturers bought most 
of the hne yarns spun at Paterson, as well as the 
output of the small mills in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. There were some 30 spinning mills in 
the immediate vicinity of the former city, and 
Manayunk between 1819 and 1827 grew from a 
toll-house to a manufacturing totvn of nearly 
3,000 people, with 5 cotton factories, and other 
industries. Cloth was woven in separate estab- 
lishments also at Paterson, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore, and at these places, as well as in 
New York City, hand-loom weavers continued 
to find employment. . . . 

Our principal textile areas continued to be 
near the New England coast and in the valleys of 
the Hudson and the Delatvare, but tvithin this 
region three districts having different manu- 
facturing practice had arisen. North of Boston, 
Waltham precedents governed organization and 
technical processes. Cotton factories were large 
and controlled by big corporations; they spun 
yams for both warp and filling mostly on 
throstle-frames, and produced large quantities 
of standard cloth. In southern New England 
and m the upper Hudson Valley mills of more 
mo erate size were operated by individual pro- 
prietors or small stock companies; they employed 
many mule-spindles and spun fine numbers; yarn 
as we as cloth was marketed, and varied fabrics 
txere produced. Paterson and Philadelphia con- 
tinued to make cloth in the way it tvas made in 
tngland. In these cities manual skill and trade 
e.xpenence accomplished what automatic mech- 
anism and scientific management attained along 
the Memmac. For the most part the spinner, the 
dyer, the weaver, and the printer and finisher 
were independent manufacturers, performing 

eir respective services for cloth merchants, or 

uying e product of the operation preceding 
their ovm and selling it one step nearer comple- 
lion to their successor. 

in Delaware and Maiyland, cotton nianufac- 
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luring was about stationary during the ten yean 
before 1830, but it increased with relative rapid- 
ity in Virginia, where a group of mills had 
grown up at Richmond and Petersburg, which 
were receiving points for cotton from the Caro- 
lina uplands. In 1842 the latter town had 25,000 
spindles and 724 looms employed upon coarse 
sheetings, of which over 20,000 yards were made 
daily. More than half the spindles in Virginia 
svere at this place. . . . 

During the twenty years that intervened be- 
tween 1840 and the Civil War the number of 
spindles in the country more than doublet!, ris- 
ing to over 5,200,000 in 1860. Our cotton in- 
dustry gretv nearly twice as last as the popula- 
tion. This growth was accompanied by the 
usual alternations of prosperity and depression. 
These began with the dull times of 1842. which 
were followed by several years of great manu- 
facturing activity. Shortly before 1850 the ex- 
perience of 1829 and 1831 was repeateth 
factory-building outstripped both crops and 
markets; cotton prices soaied while the price of 
yarn and cloth remained stationary or dechned, 
and the margin ot manufacturing profit disap- 
peared. For the next ten years the industry was 
for the most pait prospeious, but its condition 
was rendered precarious by heavy imports ot 
prints and print-cloths under the Walker tan , 
and by the financial uncertainties that cul- 
minated in the crises of 1857. Particularly m 
New England this was a time of mdustrwl 
malaise and selt-crilicism. However, the 
oI .pindle, at Lowell rose ftoro 300,000 .n 1850 
to 400,000 in 1860, and the number of looms 
from 9000 to 12,000. The Lonsdale 
in Rhode Island, started the decade with J25 ^ 
000 capital, and paid during these ten yea« 
$68,000 in dividends, besides adding about $5 , 
000 to its undivided earnings In New England 
spindle capacity rose 40 per cent, an 
country as a whole the value of cotton manufac 
lures increased more than three-four s. . - • 

2. Industry in the Pre-Civil War South 

,h. Pre-Civil War Sevih «« 

M Lelvpen in . 


ninwd 1,0, n tho A.b.n, (C.J F-'™' 
', X. <1851). PP- 311-515. 
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The Coweta Falls Manufacturing Company’s 
establishment occupies a large brick building, 
containing 2,500 spindles, which make from 
1,400 to 1,800 pounds of thread per day; 44 
looms, making 1,800 yards of heavy osnaburgs 
per day; 24 cotton cards, three wool cards, and 
one tvool jack. They also manufacture a con- 
siderable quantity of linseys, which are more 
profitable than osnaburgs and yarns. They em- 
ploy from 115 to 120 boys and girls, from twelve 
years old upwards. Average wages: superin- 
tendent 51,000 per annum; overseers $30 to $60 
per month: weavers $15; carders $8; spinners 
$7.50. Power: one of Rich’s centre vent wheels, 
five feet diameter, capable of carrying as much 
more machinery. Profits on investment 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Near this establishment is Carter's Factory — 
a large brick building, six stories high; cost, 
$10,200; privilege, 3,000; calculated for 200 
looms and 10,000 spindles; estimated value, 
when completed, $100,000; will employ from 
800 to 1,000 hands. 

Not far from this building is the Howard Manu- 
facturing Company’s establishment. The build- 
ing is of brick, 50 by 125 feet, six stories. It 
contains 5,000 spindles, 103 looms, 40 more to be 
added. Entire cost $100,000. They manufacture 
15,000 yards of cotton osnaburgs, sheetings, 
and sliirtings per week, and 400 to 500 pounds 
of thread; employ 100 hands, from twelve years 
old upwards, one-third of' whom are males; 
wages from 12 to 75 cents per day for common 
hands; assistants $1 to $1.25; overseers from $2 
to $2.50: superintendent $900 per year. Con- 
sumption, 1,200 bales cotton. Past profits, under 
some difficulties, have varied from $34 to $100 
per day; estimated future profits 20 per cent, on 
investment. There is an extensive machine shop 
connected with this manufactory. We examined 
some bales of cloth made by this establishment, 
and found it of a very superior quality. The 
hands, male and female, had a general appear- 
ance of cleanliness, health and contentment. 
The proprietors of the manufactories have made 
arrangements for preaching, Sunday schools, and 
daily free school, for the operatives and their 
families. 

We next visited Winter’s Palace Mills. This 
is a large brick edifice, of six stories, occupied 
by a machine shop, four runs of mill stones — 
two for wheat and two for com — with all the 
necessary flouring apparatus, capable of turning 
out from 80 to 100 barrels of flour per day. 
The entire cost was stated to be some $50,000. 
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Ten thousand bushels of wheat had recently 
been purchased in Baltimore, and was being 
made into flour at this mill. 

Near this establishment is one which is rightly 
termed “Variety Works" — sawing lumber, plan- 
ing, making tubs, pails, bed-steads, window 
blinds, sashes, fee., all by machinery adapted 
to these purposes. This is doubtless one of 
the most profitable establishments in Columbus. 

These several establishments are situated on 
the East bank of the river, and are propelled 
by water, taken from the great conduit which 
has been constructed of stone, to receive and re- 
tain the water of the Chattahoochee river at a 
sufficient elevation to afford the necessary power. 
The head of water thus furnished is from 10 to 
14 feet. This conduit is calculated for supply- 
ing the power of many other manufactories. 

There are two iron foundries in Columbus, 
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which turn out a large amount of casting and 
machinery for mills, steamboats, 8:c. They em- 
ploy a steam engine. . . . 

On the river, above the city, are several estab- 
lishments, which we had not the pleasure of 
visiting; among them the Rock Island Paper 
Manufacturing Company. Capital employed, 
$40,000, to be increased to $45,000, to complete 
the machinery. They now manufacture 1,000 lbs. 
Cost of rags and other materials from 1 to 3i/^ 
cents per lb. Price of paper, from 10 to 12^^ 
cents per pound. Employ 7 girls, 2 boys, 13 men, 
and 1 teamster. Wages: girls $8 per month; fore- 
man $100; machinist $60; two operatives $40 
each. . . . 

In all cases where we have given the wages, 
the parties employed board and lodge them- 
selves. 
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Jhe Plight of the Workingmen 

By modern standards labor conditions were unsatisfactory during the first half of the 
nineteenth century among both the skilled craftsmen and the factory workers. Wages 
were low, hours of work long, and working conditions, especially in the textile factories, 
svere generally bad. Most of the operatives in the New England cotton mills svere 
women. In these so-called boarding-house mills the women lived in boarding houses 
owned by the company, and were strictly supervised in all of their activities. Other fac- 
tories, particularly those from Rhode Island to Pennsylvania, hired entire families and in 
these mills many children were employed. Although there was much to criticize in the 
conditions of the factory operatives, the large number of girls and families who sought 
employment there may indicate that circumstances were not so unattractive when com- 
pared to contemporary farm life. 


1. A Critical Account of Labor 
Conditions by a Contemporary 

In many lexlile factories the position of labor was 
unquejtionnbly bad and Ibose seeking to improve the 
lot of labor made much of these circumstances. In 
1S16 a writer who visited some New England mills 
wrote the following account.^ 

<Thc Harbinger, November H. 1816. Quoted in John 
R. Commons. A Documentary History of American In- 
dustrial Society. Reprintesl by permission of the piib- 
Itsben. The Arthur H. Clark Company from Commons 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society. 
Vol. vn. pp. IJ2-IJ5. ^ 


We have lately visited the cities of Lowell and 
Manchester, and have had an opportunity of 
examining the factory system more closely than 
before. We had distrusted the accounts, which 
we had heard from persons engaged in the Labor 
Reform, now beginning to agitate New England; 
we could scarcely credit the statements made in 
relation to the exhausting nature of the labor in 
the mills, and to the manner in which the young 
women, the operatives, lived in their boarding- 
houses, six sleeping in a room, poorly ventilated. 

We went through many of the mills, talked 
particularly to a large number of operatives, and 
ale at their boarding-houses, on purpose to as- 
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certain by personal inspection the facts of the 
case. We assure our readers that %ery hitlc in- 
formation is possessed, and no correct ju g- 
ments formed, by the public at large, o 
factory system, which is the hrst germ of ihc in- 
dustrial or Comineicial Feudalism, that is to 
spread over our land. ... , . v.. 

In Lowell Use between sesen and eight thou 
sand young women, svho are general y 
ol tamers o[ the diherent States o! New is- 
land; some of them are members ol tamilies that 
were rich the generation before. ... , 

The operatives work thirteen hours a day m 
the summer time, and from daylight to « a 
the winter. At half past four in the morni „ 
factory bell rings, and at five the gir s -rves 
the mills. A clerk, placed as 
those who arc a few minutes 
and effectual means are taken IQ s ’ 
punctuality. This is the morning 
ment of the industrial discipline ( . . 

not rather say industrial . . -.-.rai 

established in these Associations o 
and Christian community. A*”''®", , at 

allowed thirty minutes /ex«p! 

noon thirty minutes rnore lor 
during the first quarter of the y « ^ 

time I extended to tortyfive J 

within this time they and that 

ing-houses and return to the f Y ^ ^ 
thmngh the hot sun, or the ram and A 

meal eaten under such ameums 
quite unlavorable “ n'clock in 

medical man „„ds the close ol 

the evening the factory be 

the day’s work. . , , ^ attention 

Thu. thirteen hour. P"' °'„eT from Ure 
and monotonous labor a . ... So la- 

young women in these and worn 

.i,„el_we should "afr 

out, but we wish to sped tj,e girls, 

simplest language — ate n tyening 

that they go to bed soo ^ long 

meal, and endeavor by , frames for 

sleep to resuscitate the. ^^pUal has 

the toils of the ^/jailv out of a being, 

got thirteen hours of U ^ poor 

it can get nothing oint of view to 

speculation in an m ^^ble and expense 

own the operative; for and old age 

of providing for times ° the difference 

would more than and the expense 

between the price aier number of 

board and clothing, toe compari- 

fonunes, accumulated oy 
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son with the South, shows that hireling labor 
is more profitable for Capital than slave labor. 

Now let us examine the nature of the labor 
ilsdf and the conditions under which it is per- 
formed. Enter with us into the large rooms, 
when the looms are at work. The latest that 
we saw is the Amoskeag Mills at Manchester. It 
is four hundred feet long, and about seventy 
broad: there are five hundred looms, and twenty- 
one lliousand spindles in it. The dm and clat- 
ter of these five hundred looms under lull opera- 
lion, strnck ns on first entering as something 
frightful and infernal, for it seemed such an 
alrMious violation ol one of the laeult.es of 
the human soul, the sense ol hearing. At''' » 
while we became somewhat inured to it, and by 
sneaking quite close to the ear of an operative 
a^d qnite loud, we could hold a conversat.on, 
and make the inquiries we wished. 

The gitls attend upon an average three looins. 
many attend lour, but this requires a very aciive 
person, and the most unremitting care. How- 
ler a great many do it. Attention to two is as 
S af should be demanded of an operat.v^ 
This Rives us some idea of the application re- 
quirJ during the ihineen hours ol daily labor. 
The atmosphere of sudt a room cannot of course 
L pure; on the conlraty it is charged with cot- 
ton^lilaments and dust, which, we were told 
are very injurious to the lungs. On entering the 
Zm. althingh the day was warn, 
that the windows were down: we asked the tea 
son and a young woman answered very naively, 
and without seeming to be in the least aware 
that this privation ot fresh air was anything else 
San perfectly natural, that 'when the wmd 
blew, the threads did not work so well. After 
we had been in the room for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, vft found ourselves, as d.d per- 
mns who accompanied us. in quite a petspira- 
tion, produced by a certain moisture which we 
observed in the air. as well as by the heat. ... 

The young women sleep upon an average six 
in a rwm; three beds to a room. There is no 
orivacY, no retirement here; it is almost irn- 
possible to read or write alone, as the parlor is 
full and so many sleep m the same chamber. A 
young woman remarked to us, if she had 
a letter to write, she did it on the head of a band- 
box. sitting on a trunk, as there was not space 
for a uble. So live and toil the young women 
of our country in the boarding houses and manu- 
factories. which the rich and inHuential of our 
land have built for them. . • • 
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2. The Plight of the Worker as Seen 
BY A Modern Scholar 

Modern scholars have pointed out that, while the 
situation among wage-earners was bad, there were 
some redeeming features which pulled farmers’ 
daughters and others to the mill towns in search of 
employment. Caroline F. Ware in her book. The 
Early New England Cotton Manufacture, has given 
a fair and dispassionate picture of the wages, hours 
and conditions of work, and the general position of 
the textile operatives in New England prior to the 
Civil TVflr.® 


The terms and conditions under which mill 
labor worked tended slightly to exceed rather 
than to fall below the standards of the commu- 
nity. These conditions were prescribed in the 
early days chiefly by the ideas of the manufac- 
turers and remained virtually the same through- 
out the period under discussion, if one measures 
earnings, hours, and physical conditions in abso- 
lute terms. Relatively, however, they tended 
to decline, for competition within the industry 
put pressure on the manufacturers to try to 
exploit their labor force to the full, while at 
tile same time the standards of the community 
went up. The effect of these conditions, more- 
over, became much more serious when applied 
to a permanent rather than a temporary labor 
force. As factory conditions diverged farther 
and farther from the standards of the commu- 
nity the mills ceased to be attractive to the type 
of girls who had first entered them. Instead of 
organizing for direct action or securing the 
support of the public to improve mill standards, 
these temporary employees abandoned their jobs 
to workers with a lower standard of living and 
fewer ambitions. As a result of this process, the 
cliaracier of the workers, the complexion of the 
population and the standing of mills in the com- 
munity were all radically changed by 1860. 

Cotton mill wages started out by being com- 
paratively high. In contrast to the starvation 
wage with which the English could obtain 
pauper labor, the American manufacturers had 
from the first to offer a wage which would en- 
tice into the mills a class of self-supporting 
farmers and mechanics, as well as girls for whom 
gam, not bread' was the motive for factors- 
svork. for women, mill work was the first out- 
side occupation, with the exception of domestic 

tscil by pcrniiwioti of ihc publisher. ' 


service, in which they could earn enough to be 
self-supporting and mill pay was consistently 
above the rates paid to women in other employ- 
ments. The situation was somewhat different 
with men, for the factory was simply an added 
field of employment and only affected their 
wages when it increased the demand for labor 
in a particular locality. As for children, mill 
labor transformed them from apprentices into 
wage workers but it hardly seems to have bet- 
tered their lot since their wage did not provide 
for their support. 

It is very difficult to obtain accurate data on 
the subject of mill wages because they were so 
various. 'I have been making endeavors,' wrote 
the Lancaster company’s agent in 1829, ‘to ascer- 
tain the rates of wages paid in other factories, 
but so far without much success. The kinds of 
cloth are so different in different establishments 
that it is almost impossible to get at any com- 
parative exact standard.’ 

The report of Secretary McLane in 1832 is 
the best general source for rates of w-ages in the 
cotton manufacture and in other fields. It is un- 
satisfactory because it gives only the ‘average’ 
wage, not the wage rate for different types of 
work. ... 

The report shows within the state of Massa- 
chusetts wage differences based on locality and 
on the type of factor)-. Wages were consistently 

ig 1 near Boston and in the boarding house 
mi s^ regardless of location, and comparatively 
ow in the western and southern parts of the 
state and in the family mills. 

There is no evidence that wages varied with 
t e size of the town, half the very low rates being 
found in towns under two thousand and half 
in stge centers. The size of the mill seems also 
to ave had little effect, for there is only one 
case where a large mill paid noticeably more 

an the prevailing rate and there is at least one 
case w lere a mill of the boarding house type 
paid high wages although it was small. Where 
mi records are available their evidence bears 
out the McLane report. . 

The ordinary rate for women in the family 
mills .seems to have been two dollars a week, in 
the boarding house mills at least two dollars 
and a half. The Lippitt factory had only two 
women paid by the week w-ho earned over two 
do lars and not a single w-oman in the Slater 
mills earned as much as two dollars and a half 
until alter 1836. At Waltham, on the other hand, 
in 18_1 and 1823, no one made less than tw-o 
dollars a week and a few so little as that. The 
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mjority were paid two dollars and a half. In 
the Hamilton factory in 1826 and 1827 even 
letter were paid as little as two dollars. Two 
ind a quarter was the regular minimum rate 
t'ithalarge number at two-fifty and two-seven^- 
Rve. Those weaving by the piece ordinarily 
made more than the day rate. 

In Lowell, where most work was done by the 
piece, the average mill girl was said to be earning 
in 1855 three dollars and fifteen cents a 
or one dollar and ninety cents above her board 
of a dollar and a quarter. Probably some gir s 
came thinking that they could make as much as 
this and found that they could not, but average 
earnings both at Lowell and in other boarding 
house mills seem to have approached that 
sum. . . . 

In the early days of the industry and probably 
tltroughout the period before 1860 there was no 
other occupation so profitable for women as 
of the mill worker. Until the resources ot 
cotton mills offered themselves, it svas very 
difficult for women to be economically inde- 
pendent. Although there were many employ- 
ments in which women could be found, the on y 
ones which employed more than a handful oi 
"'Omen workers at all constantly or for 
like a living wage were domestic service, * 
"ork, school teaching, and custom work on boots 
*nd shoes and on straw braid for hats. • • • 

The irksomeness of domestic tasks was r 
"sponsible for driving girls from the househow 
03 the factory, but pay as well as pref«o"^ 
onteted in. Fifty cents per week with board was 
we Wage of domestic servants in 1815. In 
seventy.five cents was the customary rate u 
good domestic servants were not so easily aval 
at that price as they had been before. 
Seamstresses could make even less than servan 
®eause, besides receiving very low svage*/ * ^7 
ju^ffered from uncertainly ot employment, 
ftiiladelphia society for the relief of industrious 
"males found tliat the average wage of sea 

in that city in about 1835 was mneiy-iwr 
«nts per week. In Baltimore the na^ximum 
a dollar and a half, the minimum fifty-four 
*ud the average eighty-nine cents. . • • . , 

^ schoolmistress of a country schoo . a g 
"'■ght earn 'a paltry pittance a few 

year, and be destitute of employment 
remainder of it.’ The schoolmistresses m 

'=irned slightly more than the average miu g 
only for part of the year. The fi«t 
‘^oolmistress, engaged in 1827. receivrf . 
ninety-three cents a week plus her 
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but she was employed tor only eighteen weeks 
out of the year. In 1 828 she received two dollars 
a si-eek and in 1829 two dollars and a quarter 
e her board but still only for four and a halt 


) aouars anu a v^lsusus.. 
Ibii™ iter board but still only for tour and a halt 
months. During the test ot the year she had to 
resort to mill labor or take m poorly paid custom 

'’custom' work on boots and shoes and making 
ot straw braid tor hats were convenient ways tor 
n «*arn a little extra cash, since these 
jSd be combined with household duties and 
pufoe^onty ittegnlatly. They »ete not how- 
ever means ot earning a livelihood. The sums 
"hiih women might receive it they worked tegn- 
larlv at either ot these trade, were estimated a 
.wo cents to two dollars a week on shoes 
fnd orhtrto one seventy-live on hats, but 
employments were highly seasonal. 

'"^nS^oTL.’e occupations the McLane re 

.bowed few women employed. . . . Cotton 
. we e the only places where a Urge number 
S iomen could become economtcally mde- 

'°™' artisans or laborers, pursuing their trade at 
wereattians or h community, 

wages fixed by the sianna blacksmiths, 

Catpenlets. employ ot mills 

watchmen, and la s current in the 

received the wages a day. Some 

gos as h tie as eig t Machinists received 

" ’ “■’fdie WaUham mathine shop all were 
mote. In die ‘‘ ^ thirty-three cents a day. 

p,id at lea^ „d a Lit and a tew go. 

most received a doll ei-hty-tour cents. 

, dollar and 7", 7*' “s two dollars a day. 

The superintendent ^ ^est 

Smaller mills " were drawn into the 

machinists m just high 

big mills and he / elsewhere. In 

enough departments of th= factory 

the manufacturing F spinners. 

men tvete ™P'“ f ,‘„d ov’erseet,, at about the 

calico ^’ ’ihinists a dollar and a half 
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2. The Plight of the Worker as Seen 
by a Modern Scholar 

Modern scholars have pointed out that, while the 
situation among wage-earners was bad, there were 
some redeeming features which pulled farmers’ 
daughters and others to the mill towns in search of 
employment. Caroline F. Ware in her book. The 
Early New England Cotton Manufacture, has given 
a fair and dispassionate picture of the wages, hours 
and conditions of work, and the general position of 
the textile operatives in New England prior to the 
Civil War.’' 

The terms and conditions under which mill 
labor worked tended slightly to exceed rather 
than to fall below the standards of the commu- 
nity. These conditions were prescribed in the 
early days chiefly by the ideas of the manufac- 
turers and remained virtually the same through- 
out the period under discussion, if one measures 
earnings, hours, and physical conditions in abso- 
lute terms. Relatively, however, they tended 
to decline, for competition within the industry 
put pressure on the manufacturers to try to 
exploit their labor force to the full, while at 
the same time the standards of the community 
went up. The effect of these conditions, more- 
over, became much more serious when applied 
to a permanent rather than a temporary labor 
force. As factory conditions diverged farther 
and farther from the standards of the commu- 
nity the mills ceased to be attractive to the type 
of girls who had first entered them. Instead of 
organizing for direct action or securing the 
support of the public to improve mill standards, 
these temporary employees abandoned their jobs 
to workers with a lower standard of living and 
fewer ambitions. As a result of this process, the 
character of the workers, the complexion of the 
population and the standing of mills in the com- 
munity were all radically changed by 1860. 

Cotton mill wages started out by being com- 
paratively high. In contrast to the starvation 
wage with which die English could obtain 
pauper labor, the American manufacturers had 
from the first to offer a wage which would en- 
tice into the mills a class of self-supporting 
fanners and mechanics, as well as girls for whom 
•gain, not bread’ was the motive for factory- 
work. For women, mill work was the first out- 
side occupation, with the exception of domestic 

-.Carnlinc I. t\arc. Thr Early S'm- England Cotton 
NonnlntUire (Bcnion: Hoiifiltion Mifflin Co.. 1931), pp. 
ess IT U'ctl liy permission o( ilic publisher. 


service, in which they could earn enough to be 
self-supporting and mill pay was consistently 
above the rates paid to -women in other employ- 
ments. The situation was somewhat different 
with men, for the factory was simply an added 
field of employment and only affected their 
wages when it increased the demand for labor 
in a particular locality. As for children, mill 
labor transformed them from apprentices into 
wage workers but it hardly seems to have bet- 
tered their lot since their wage did not provide 
for their support. 

It is very difficult to obtain accurate data on 
the subject of mill wages because they were so 
various. ‘I have been making endeavors,’ wrote 
the Lancaster company’s agent in 1829, ‘to ascer- 
tain the rates of wages paid in other factories, 
but so far without much success. The kinds of 
cloth are so different in different establishments 
that it is almost impossible to get at any com- 
parative exact standard.’ 

The report of Secretary McLane in 1832 is 
the best general source for rates of wages in the 
cotton manufacture and in other fields. It is un- 
satisfactory because it gives only the ‘average’ 
wage, not the wage rate for different types of 
work. . . . 

The report shows within the state of Massa- 
chusetts wage differences based on locality and 
on the type of factory. Wages were consistently 
high near Boston and in the boarding house 
mills regardless of location, and comparatively 
low in the western and southern parts of the 
state and in the family mills. ... 

There is no evidence that wages varied with 
the size of the town, half the very low rates being 
found in towns under two thousand and half 
in large centers. The size of the mill seems also 
to have had little effect, for there is only one 
case where a large mill paid noticeably more 
than the prevailing rate and there is at least one 
case where a mill of the boarding house type 
paid high wages although it was small. Where 
mill records are available their evidence bears 
out the McLane report. . . . 

The ordinary rate for women in the family 
mills seems to have been two dollars a week, in 
the boarding house mills at least two dollars 
and a half. The Lippitt factory had only two 
women paid by the week who earned over two 
dollars and not a single woman in the Slater 
mills earned as much as two dollars and a half 
until alter 1836. .At Waltham, on the other hand, 
in 1821 and 1823, no one made less than two 
dollars a week and a few so little as that. The 
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majority were paid two dollars and a half. In 
the Hamilton factory in 1826 and 1827 even 
fewer were paid as little as two dollars. Two 
and a quarter was the regular minimum rate 
with a large number at two-fifty and two-seventy- 
five. Those weaving by the piece ordinarily 
made more than the day rate. 

In Lowell, where most work was done by the 
piece, the average mill girl was said to be earning 
in 1853 three dollars and fifteen cents a week 
or one dollar and ninety cents above her board 
of a dollar and a quarter. Probably some girls 
came thinking that they could make as much as 
this and found that they could not, but average 
earnings both at Lowell and in other boarding 
house mills seem to have approached that 
sum. . . . 

In the early days of the industry and probably 
throughout the period before 1860 there was no 
other occupation so profitable for women as 
that of the mill tvorker. Until the resources of 
the cotton mills offered themselves, it was very 
difficult for women to be economicaffy inde- 
pendent. Although there were many employ- 
ments in which women could be found, the only 
ones which employed more than a handful of 
women workers at all constantly or for anything 
like a living wage were domestic service, needle- 
work, school teaching, and custom work on boots 
and shoes and on straw braid for hats. ■ . ■ 

The irksomeness of domestic tasks was partly 
responsible for driving girls from the household 
to the factory, hut pay as well as preference 
entered in. Fifty cents per week with board was 
the wage of domestic servants in 1815. In 1835 
seventy-five cents was the customary rate but 
good domestic servants nere not so easily avail- 
able at that price as they had been before. 

Seamstresses could make even less than servants 
because, besides receiving very low wages, they 
suffered from uncertainty of employment. A 
Philadelphia society for the relief of industrious 
females found that the average wage of seam- 
stresses in that city in about 1835 was ninety-four 
cents per week. In Baltimore the maximum was 
a dollar and a half, the minimum fifty-four cents 
and the average eighty-nine cents. . . . 

As schoolmistress of a country school, a girt 
might earn ‘a paltry pittance a few months in 
the year, and be destitute of employment the 
remainder of it.' The schoolmistresses in Lowell 
earned slightly more than the average mill girl 
but only for part of the year. The first Lowell 
schoolmistress, engaged in 1827, received a dollar 
and ninety-three cents a week plus her board. 


but she was employed for only eighteen weeks 
out of the year. In 1828 she received two dollars 
a week and in 1829 two dollars and a quarter 
above her board but stiil only for four and a half 
months. During the rest of the year she had to 
resort to mill labor or take in poorly paid custom 
work. . . . 

Custom work on boots and shoes and making 
of straw braid for hats were convenient ways for 
women to earn a little extra cash, since these 
could be combined with household duties and 
pursued only irregularly. They were not, how- 
ever, means of earning a livelihood. The sums 
whicli ivomen might receive if they worked regu- 
larly at either of these trades were estimated at 
seventy-iwo cents to two dollars a week on shoes 
and one fifty to one seventy-five on hats, but 
both these employments were highly seasonal. 

Outside of these occupations the McLane re- 
port showed few women employed. . . . Cotton 
mills were the only places where a large number 
of women could become economically inde- 
pendent by work outside of the home. 

The men who worked in the mills did not 
form so distinct a class as the women. They 
were artisans or laborers, pursuing their trade at 
wages fixed by the standards of the community. 
Carpenters, teamsters, masons, blacksmiths, 
watchmen, and farmers in the employ of mills 
received the wages of their trade current in the 
locality. Ordinarily about one dollar a day. Some 
got as little as eighty-four cents, others as much 
as a dollar and a quarter. Machinists received 
more. Jn the Waltham machine shop all were 
paid at least a dollar and thirty-three cents a day, 
most received a dollar and a half and a few got 
a dollar and seventy-five or eighty-four cents. 
The superintendent’s vsage was two dollars a day. 
Smaller mills did not pay so well. The best 
machinists in the country were drawn into the 
big mills and held there by wages just high 
enough to keep them from going elsewhere In 
the manufacturing departments of the factory 
men were employed chiefly as mule spinners, 
calico printers, dyers, and overseers, at about the 
same rate as the machinists, a dollar and a half 
to two dollars a day, though, in the case of the 
overseers, this sum was frequently increased by 
premiums or bonuses offered for increases in 
production. 

The mills did not offer the same pecuniary 
advantage to men that they did to women, for 
the former's wages svere no higher than those of 
the wheelwrights, clothiers, harness makers and 
mechanics. The demand for skilled labor in 
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mills had, no doubt, the general effect of raising 
mechanics’ wages throughout the region where 
these mills were located, but artisans continued 
to work long hours in factories for the same 
wages after the ten-hour day had been established 
for other mechanical trades. 

The wages received by children seem hardly 
worth working for. The Troy Company paid 
some of its child workers the miserable sum of 
thirty-three cents a week. Most received forty- 
two or fifty cents. Fifty cents seems to have been 
the common Rhode Island rate. ... In 1817, 
nearly every family in Slater’s employ had one 
child earning the minimum rate of fifty cents, 
but by the thirties very few received less than 
sixty-seven cents a week. . . . 

The Lancaster company was paying more than 
the current rate even before it introduced the 
boarding house system. It employed a family in 
1815 on the following terms; 


Son 10 years old, $0.83 per week 

Daughter . . 12 years old, 1.25 per week 

Son 13 years old, 1.50 per week 

Son 16 years old, 2.00 per week 

Sister 2.33 per sveek (adult rate) 


Her daugliier 8 years old, 0.75 per week 

Mill wages in the family mills were seldom 
paid in cash, except to the skilled mechanics. 
The workers commonly received due bills on the 
company store and charged their purchases 
against the amount owing them for work. Even 
overseers and mechanics sometimes agreed in 
their original contracts to accept this sort of pay. 
In Fall River, agreements ordinarily stipulated 
that at least halt of a person’s pay should be in 
store goods. At the Slater factory the employees 
were obliged to trade at the company store and 
the store bill was always deducted from the 
monthly pay account. If anything remained due 
it might either be credited on the store books or 
paid in cash. In a mill in Troy, New York, run 
by a former Rhode Island operator, the company 
books sened as a sort of savings account for the 
employees who drew out money as tliey needed 
it and received interest on any balance of unpaid 
wages that remained a sufficient time on the 
books. 

Store pay was made necessary by the scarcity 
of curtenq' in tire community and the limited 
amount of working capital on which the small 
mills operated. Its disadvantages, however, were 
many. . . , 

Unquestionably, that system of pay lent iUelE 


to abuse in the form of high charges for goods 
and falsification of accounts. Miss Abbott cites 
the case of Hannah Borden, a Fall River worker, 
who insisted on seeing her account, and found 
herself charged with suspenders and rum. . . . 

It is almost impossible to determine what these 
wages meant, in terms of earnings and the stand- 
ard of living that they permitted. Mill hands 
can be compared with other workers on the 
basis of their money wage and they can be found 
to be so much better or worse off than somebody 
else but their income cannot be measured by any 
absolute standard. It is futile to compare them 
with corresponding income classes to-day because 
standards of expenditure have so changed for 
the whole community. One can only observe 
from the accounts which mills carried with their 
help that child workers do not appear to have 
supported themselves, while women and single 
men were able to cover their living expenses 
and to save. 

The Slater Company kept a book in which 
rent of the company’s house and provisions from 
the company store — all the possible expendi- 
tures of their laborers since there was nothing 
but the mill in the village — were charged 
against wages. . . . From these accounts it is 
possible to see how far an individual or a family 
was able to accumulate savings on the basis of 
mill earnings. 

Of the dozen families with from three to seven 
children each, employed from 1817 to 1819, only 
two managed to keep out of debt for those years. 
All the other large families ran behind contin- 
ually. One family of a man at a dollar a day, 
a grown son at four dollars a w'eek, and six other 
children, earning a total of seventeen dollars 
and forty-nine cents a week or eight hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars in one year, found their 
living expenses equal to their total earnings, so 
that whenever the entire family was not em- 
ployed, the debt to the company piled up against 
them. The only people who continually came 
out with a balance in their favor were the skilled 
workmen with no families, the single women 
who earned two dollars a week and could live 
on about a dollar and sixteen cents and the small 
families tvhere the father and one or two fairly 
grown children were all at work. 

In return for these wages, workers labored 
from sun up to sun down in summer and during 
the darkness of both morning and evening in 
the winter. These hours seem appallingly long, 
but they only attracted attention when they ex- 
ceeded the common working day of twelve hours. 
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A New Hampshire editor declared that the 
manufacturers should pay overtime rates when 
girls worked fourteen to sixteen hours a day, for 
no other people ever thought of working more 
than twelve. . . . Seth Luther added that thirteen 
working hours should really be considered as 
fourteen for the halt hours allowed lor breakfast 
and lor dinner were indeed labor when they in- 
volved going home halt a mile, eating and get- 
ting back before the bell sounded. 

Tlie boarding house mills required more than 
twelve hours during several months and averaged 
twelve and a half hours for the whole year. . . . 
The longer hours in the summer time obviously 
depended on the greater ease and economy of 
working by daylight, since lamplight was both 
costly and poor. . . . 

Not content with so long a working day. some 
factory managers got a few extra minutes out ol 
their work people by 'a singular mode of reck- 
oning time.’ ’We have noticed,’ wrote the editor 
ot the Stale Herald, 'at five in the morning, their 
time is correct. At night, however, alt other time 
is filteen, twenty, and thirty minutes faster than 
the factory time. This is unprincipled conduct, 
and done to defraud the people out of time.' In 
1831, the operatives at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
struck against this practice because it made them 
work regularly until nearly eight o'clock for pay 
till seven-thirty. . . . 

Long hours were taken for granted everywhere 
in the early days of the industry but they were 
still maintained in the mills alter other parts of 
the community had adopted a shorter working 
schedule. 

Physical conditions in the factories were far 
from attractive. Mills were built with thick 
stone walls pierced by small windows which ad- 
mitted insuificient light and were rarely opened 
to let in fresh air. In these stuffy rooms, the 
girls worked in large numbers amid the flying 
lint and noisy machinery. In the winter time 
the atmosphere was made still more close and 
oppressive by the whale oil lamps, stuck on pegs 
on each loom, that were lighted morning and 
evening during the dark hours of work. . . . 

Conditions of work were not alike in all parts 
of the mill. One of the girls who testifi^ in 
1845 said that her room was better ventilated 
than most. Work m the dressing-room was much 
in demand because it was clean, quiet, and there 
was more leisure than in the spinning and weav- 
ing rooms. In the cloth room, where the doth 
was measured and recorded when it came from 
the mills, there was no noise or dirt and the 
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actual hours of work were seldom more than 
eight per day. 

These conditions .all obtained in the boarding 
house mills. There is no evidence for the mills 
of the other type except a few damning attacks 
of labor writers, but one can assume that condi- 
tions were no better there. On the other hand, 
there IS every reason to belie.ve that they were 
frequently worse. The large mills were continually 
in the public eye and their owners posed as the 
enemies of bad conditions. Their greater re- 
sources, moreover, made possible better plant or- 
ganization and better care of the workers. In 
Lowell, the corporations had their employees vac 
cinated at the company’s expense and cared tor 
in case of sickness in the corporation hospital. 
If any operative was unable to pay the hospital 
charge ot three dollars a week, the corporation 
by which she was employed advanced the money 
and deducted the sum from her wages after she 
returned to work. 

The higher standard of living ot the girls em- 
ployed in the boarding house mills must also 
have tended to produce better physical condi- 
tions in those factories than in the family mills 
The presence of so many children in the latter 
type of plant, moreover, made the unhealthy sur- 
roundings there an especially serious problem. 
On a trip to Pawtucket in 1801, Josiah Quincy 
was shocked by the conditions under which he 
found children a t work. The proprietor was 'very 
eloquent on the usefulness of this manufacture, 
and the employment it supplied for so many 
poor children. But an eloquence was exerted on 
the other side ot the question more commanding 
than hb, which called us to pity these little 
creatures, plying in a contracted room, among 
Byers and cogs, at an age when nature requires 
for them air, space, and sports. There was a 
dull dejection in the countenance of all of 
them.' . . . 

In the boarding house factories, residence in 
the boarding house went with employment in 
the mills. These houses carried the crowded and 
ill-ventilated conditions ot work into the leisure 
hours, but at the sarte time they served a gen- 
uinely social and educational function for the 
farm-bred girls. Here the girls lived in groups 
of fifteen or thirty with no peace or privacy but 
with considerable conviviality — or friction. The 
boarding house keeper, often a widow trying to 
support her children, was obliged by the cor- 
poratioti to keep a strict lookout for her girls. 
She was responsible for seeing that they were in 
and the doors locked on them by ten o'cloc*- 
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and that no improper conduct went on within 
the house, . . . 

A description of the physical characteristics 
of the mills and boarding houses only partially 
indicates the conditions under which the opera- 
tives worked and lived. Quite as significant are 
the restrictions on their liberty, the regulations 
for life and work which they had to obey, the 
chance of tyranny and favoritism to which they 
were subjected, the degree of security which they 
enjoyed and the status which mill work gave to 
them. 

Workers were commonly bound by contracts 
which specified their terms of employ, the length 
of time for which they were hired, the rent of 
their tenement, restrictions on their activity, and 
the work which they agreed to perform. The 
following are samples of such agreements; 

‘Agreed with Abel Dudley tor himself and 
family to work one year from the last day of 
March past at the following rates, viz: self, four 
shillings threepence [710] per day to tend picker, 
Mary eight shillings per week, [51.33] Caroline 
four shillings per week [670]. Mary and Caro- 
line have the privilege of going to school two 
months each, one at a time, and Amos is to work 
at four shillings per week when they are 
out.' . , . 

ramilics were held to as much work as was 
called for in their contract. The Pocasset Com- 
pany sent around eviction notices which read; 
‘As you have failed to furnish the help which we 
expected when we let you the tenement which 
you now occupy, -we feel bound to give you 
notice that we shall be looking for a family to 
occup'y it who will furnish help when tve want 
it.’ . . . 

The company regulations pul labor almost 
wholly at the mercy of employers. The Cocheco 
Manufacturing Company required the workers to 
agree to ‘conlonn in all respects, to the regula- 
tions which arc now, or may hereafter be 
adopted, for the good government of the institu- 
tion; to work for such wages as the company may 
sec fit to pay, and be subject to the fines, as well 
as entitled to the premiums paid by the com- 
pany.' It they left without two weeks' notice they 
were to forfeit two weeks’ pay. The employers, 
however, were not bound to give any warning 
of discharge. In fact workers discharged for any 
fault were not to consider themselves ‘entitled 
to be settled with, in less than two weeks from 
the time of such discharge.’ 


Above all the workers were not to organize or 
to strike. At Lancaster the workers were re- 
quired to declare: ‘I engage to behave myself in 
a peaceable orderly manner and not to meddle 
or interfere with any difficulties that may arise 
between the said Poignand Plant and Company 
and any of their other work people or between 
the persons who keep their boarding houses and 
the people who happen ... to board therein.’ 
The Cocheco workers pledged themselves ‘not 
to be engaged in any combination, whereby 
the work may be impeded, or the Company’s in- 
terest in any work injured; if we do, we agree 
to forfeit to the use of the Company the amount 
of wages that may be due us at the time.’ . . . 

The employers’ power of dismissal was abso- 
lute but it a worker left of her own accord be- 
fore the end of her term of service she was 
penalized. Once ilishonorably discharged she 
found herself permanently excluded from fac- 
tory work, at least in the boarding house type 
of mill. The employers of these mills maintained 
a blacklist for all such former employees, espe- 
cially for those who had shown insubordination 
or had been guilty of trying to raise wages. In 
1829, the Hamilton Company’s agent sent a cir- 
cular letter to the other Lowell agents with the 
names of seventeen girls who had been dishonor- 
ably discharged and another similar letter with 
five names four months later. . . . 

The tyranny of the corporations reached a 
climax in the dictation of the workers’ votes. 
‘Whoever, employed by this corporation, votes 
the lien Butler ten-hour ticket on Monday next 
tvill be discharged' appeared outside the gate of 
one of the Lowell mills before election day in 
1851. A committee of tbe Legi.slature appointed 
to look into charges of coercion of mill voters 
collected evidence of threats of discharge and re- 
fusal ol employment on account of political 
opinions on the pan of several Lowell mills. 

On the whole, the terms of employment re- 
duced the mill workers before 1860 to a status 
which planters, in retaliation for criticisms of 
their own system, could well liken to that of 
slaves. The fact that the workers were not more 
abused can be attributed to the generosity of 
the earlier employers, the comparative scarcity 
of labor, and the fact that most of the tvorkers 
had an independent status outside the factories, 
but by tlie end of the period these mitigating 
circumstances had disappeared. 
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The transition from this strong union for There appears to exist uro distinct classes, the rich 
common purposes to union for political action and the poor; the oppressor and the oppressed; those 

was easy and was soon made. In May. 1828, the that live by their otvn labor, and they that live by 

Mechanics’ Union proposed to the several trade the labor of others; the aristocratic and the demo- 

societies that they join in nominating candidates cratic; the despotic and republican who are in direct 

to "represent the interest of the working classes” opposition to one another in their objects and pur- 

in the city council and tlie state legislature. The suits; the one aspiring to dignified station and offices 

proposal was enthusiastically approved. Candi- of power, the other seeking for an equality of state 

dates were nominated and a large number of and advantage; . . . 


them, endorsed by either the Jacksonian Demo- 
cratic party or the Federal party, were elected. 
Candidates of the other parties were forced 
to bid for the labor vote and a distinctly labor 
turn tvas given to the politics of Philadelphia 
for three years. 

The example set by Philadelphia workmen was 
soon followed in New York. Boston, .Mbany, and 
other leading industrial centers. Candidates were 
nominated and several of them were elected to 
local offices. In New York a meeting of mechanics 
called to support the ten-hour day which had 
just been secured was transformed into a politi- 
cal meeting and became the germ of the local 
party organization. In New England an effort 
was made to combine all workers, including 
factory operatives, into one big economic and 
political union, under the direction of the New 
England Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and 
Other Workingmen. This Association also 
planned a nationwide economic and political 
movement. 

In at least fifteen states local labor parties 
were formed; at least fifty labor papers were 
founded to voice the aims and demands of labor; 
political organizations along the old, familiar 
lines of county and ward committees and con- 
ventions were established; and radical agitators 
demanding revolutionary changes came to the 
front. The radical movement was, however, con- 
fined mainly to New York. In New England the 
labor leaders chose ratlier to prepare informa- 
tion and programs for legislators and to arouse 
popular support for labor’s cause. . . . 

The philosophy of the political movement 

In the vast mass of newspapers, pamphlets, and 
political platforms issued by labor in this first 
political experiment tliere appears a vague class 
philosophy which betrayed a distrust of, and 
contempt for, the riclr. Perhaps as good a state- 
ment ol this early labor philosophy as any to be 
found is in the declaration of faith put out by 
the Workingmen’s Republican Political .Associa- 
tion of Penn Toss-nship in Philadelphia in 1830. 
It runs as follotvs; 


The practical program of the labor parties . — 
When the workingmen descended from the 
realm of high political speculation to state just 
what it was they wanted, they found themselves 
in general agreement. Their demands included 
the ten-hour day, the restriction of child labor, 
the abolition of the old practice of hiring con- 
victs out to contractors in competition with 
honest and lasv-abiding workmen, free and equal 
public education, the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, the exemption of wages and tools from 
seizure for debt, the establishment of the right 
of mechanics to file liens on property to secure 
payment of their wages, and the abolition of 
sweat shops in homes and factories. To diese 
demands a number of additional reforms were 
sometimes joined, including temperance, the 
abolition of lotteries, the abolition of capital 
punishment, the adoption of cheaper and sim- 
pler procedure in the courts of latv, tire abolition 
of monopolies, the prohibition of private banks 
empowered to issue paper currency, the aboli- 
tion of compulsory militia service, the estab- 
lishment of the right of tire militiamen to elect 
their orvn officers, votes for women, and in many 
cases the adoption of free trade as the national 
policy in the place of protection. 

The ten-hour day. — The most prominent of 
all the issues in this early political movement on 
the part of labor was the ten-hour day. It was 
supported by labor on economic and moral 
grounds. Particularly rvas it urged that long 
hours reduced workmen to the status of slas’es, 
with neither time nor leisure to improve their 
minds or enjoy tire benefits of civilization. 

In opposition it was said that the movement 
for the shorter day svas foreign in ori^n. The 
Master Carpenters of Boston, for example, de- 
clared that they could not believe "this project 
to have originated with any of the faithful and 
industrious sons of Nerv England, but are com- 
pelled to consider it an evil of foreign grorvth 
and one which we hope and trust will not take 
root in the favoured soil of Massachusetts.” In 
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the second place the ten-hour day was combatted 
on strictly moral grounds. It was urged against 
it that it would open "a wide door for idleness 
and vice and finally commuting the present con- 
dition ol the mechanical classes, made happy and 
prosperous by Irugal, orderly, temperate, and 
ancient habits for that degraded state, by which 
in other countries, many of these classes are 
obliged to leave their homes, bringing with them 
their feelings and habits and a spirit of discon- 
tent and insubordination to which our native 
mechanics have hitherto been strangers.” 

In spite of this sharp opposition, the ten-hour 
day made headway. Outside of Boston it had 
become the standard day for municipal em- 
ployees, and public sentiment was brought 
slowly around to the view that this proposal, 
which seemed radical in an age of twelve and 
fourteen hour days, was after all quite reasonable 
and proper. At length, in 1840, President Van 
Buren ordered the establishment of the ten hour 
day on federal government work after a spirited 
threat of political action on the part ol organized 
labor and political managers in touch with 
labor. 

Free and equal educcifton. — Although tradi- 
tion has It that popular education was one of (he 
original doctrines of the American people. In 
practice free and universal education did not 
get under way until near the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and is by no means completely 
obtained at the present time. It is, in fact, largely 
to the agitation of organized labor in the twen- 
ties and thirties that we owe the beginning of 
the public school system. Labor leaders looked 
upon education as the real hope of workingmen 
in their struggle to improve their lot, and in 
1829 public education look its place at the head 
of the labor reforms demanded by the Working- 
men’s Party ol PJiiladcIphia. In March, 1854, the 
trades unions of the country, _ in a convention 
in New York City called to consider the "pro- 
fessional monopoly ol education,” urged the 
necessity of an “equal, universal, Republican 
system of education." The next year the con- 
vention demanded the establishment of free li- 
braries in towns and cities "for the use and bene- 
fit of mechanics and workingmen.” 

Labor never tired of pointing out the defi- 
ciencies in the educational system then existing. 
It called attention to the fact that public schools 
were frankly for the poor alone, and for the 
pauper poor at that. Such an ideal of education 
had a charitable flavor odious to Amerian work- 
ingmen and inconsistent with democratic preten- 


sions. ... It left the great mass ignorant even of 
elementary matters, there being 1,000,000 child 
illiterates in the country in 1833, New York 
alone having 80,000 of them. The Pennsylvania 
workers stated tliat in their whole common- 
wealth outside of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Lancaster, no public education existeii and that 
in those cities pauperism was its only founda- 
tion. . . . The public school system advocated by 
them was to be supported by public taxation 
and to be extended to all classes alike so that no 
pupil need be labeled a pauper in order to ob- 
tain an elementary education. 

Such a universal educational program, the 
early workers regarded as a panacea for all 
ilb 

Results of Labot's first political experiment. 
— The results of this first period of political 
agitation on the part of labor are difficult to 
trace in lull Many a positive outcome was seen, 
however, as measure after measure advocated 
by labor was eventually enacted into law by the 
state legislatures. Imprisonment for debt was 
abolished. The ten-hour day was accepted. The 
toundation of popular education was-soon laid, 
and a magnificent public school system became 
in time the object of interest and pride in all 
parts ol the country. Other reform measures 
steadily gained favor in the public eye. When 
the history of American law-making is written, 
it wilt be found that the invasion of labor into 
the field of political philosophy and action in 
the twenties and thirties was a powerful factor 
in shaping the course of legislation. 

As to success at the polls, the labor movement 
had several victories to its credit. It elected 
many legislators and aldermen; it forced the old 
parties in some instances to nominate candi- 
dates acceptable to the labor parly; it exerted a 
dea'ded influence on the wiling of the platforms 
of the other parties; it forced the politicians to 
give more atteniTon to the matter of conciliating 
labor; it enabled many labor leaders to win a 
position of power in the councils of the old 
parties. 

Nevertheless this political outburst proved to 
be temporary. It opened in 1827 and within 
five years had almost died away, at least as far 
as the nomination of candidates was concerned. 

In many campaigns labor candidates were de- 
feated. At best, the results were local, temporary, 
and expensive in time, money and effort. The 
vote was a new weapon to most workingmen, 
and the immediate results were disappointing to 
their large hopes for some panacea. The slings 
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and arrows which their opponents and the con- 
servative press used against them were too strong 
for beginners in the art of political management. 
They were continually disconcerted by the poli- 
ticians who used every conceivable weapon to 
weaken their influence. Their meetings were 
broken up by hoodlums arrayed by the poli- 
ticians and in some cases by city officials. Seeds 
of dissension were sown in their ranks; they were 
deceived by flattery, frightened by threats, in- 
timidated by abuse, lured away by promises of 
otlicc and position. In the discussion of political 
and economic theories, their ranks were badly 
broken and their power in economic bargaining 
with their employers materially reduced. At all 
events after a few years* emphasis on politics, 
labor turned again to the field of industrial bar-, 
gaining where simpler propositions relative to 
hours and wages involved few abstruse theories 
or doctrines. 

Return to Direct Industrial Action 

The e{Ject of politics on labor unions. — Poli- 
tics had swept away much of the machinery of 
the trade unions. A class movement had almost 
entirely superseded the trade and craft union 
movement. The Union of Mechanics of Phila- 
delphia, for example, which had, in 1827, fifteen 
trade societies in its organiration, had shrunk 
to four societies. Organization of workmen by 
wards and counties had taken the place of craft 
societies. The experience of Philadelphia was 
in a greater or lesser degree the experience in 
other cities. Hence labor leaders, when they 
turned away from politics to industrial action, 
bad much of their work to do over. 

New economic conditions to face. — During 
the years of political agitation, the growth of 
the manufacturing system had filled industry 
with young a]>prcnticcs who were insufficiently 
trained and were undercutting in wages. Women 
also were invading industry, with the rise of the 
factoi7 system. In 1837 there were about one 
hundred occupations in which women were en- 
gaged, working tisually for small wages and long 
lioiirs. ... In addition to the invasion of women 
and children, there was the invasion of the im- 
migrants coming in ever increasing numbers to 
our .shores. In 1832, Seth Luther, of Providence, 
R. 1., who was one of the first to advocate legis- 
lation for the benefit of labor, charged that 
mamifacturcts sent "agents to Europe to induce 
loieigners to tome here, to underwork American 
citizens, to support Amcriran industry and die 


American system.” Prison labor competition, the 
wholesale buying and selling, and the division 
of work that resulted from machine inventions 
to reduce skill itself all played their part in 
building up an economic labor movement. 

Rapid gains for trade unionism Although 

face to face with hard problems, the organizers 
of labor unions made steady progress during the 
thirties, helped by high prices and fiat money. 
By 1836 Philadelphia had fifty-three trade un- 
ions; . . . Baltimore, twenty-three, and New York, 
fifty-two. It was then estimated that union mem- 
bership in the seaboard cities amounted to 300,- 
000. In the meantime gains were made in the 
organization of the women industrial workers. 
The men and women in the needle trades of 
Baltimore formed a joint society in 1835. In the 
same year the Female Improvement Society of 
the City and County of Philadelphia was formed, 
including seamstresses, tailors, binders, milliners, 
and other trades. In each trade a committee was 
formed which drew up a wage scale and won its 
acceptance by the manufacturers. Women book- 
binders in New York and shoe-binders at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, organized. 

The establishment of central labor bodies 

As organization advanced by leaps and bounds 
in the individual trades, there developed a labor 
movement of wider significance — namely, the 
combination of the trade unions of a single city 
into central bodies for financial and moral sup- 
port during strikes. These central bodies repu- 
diated political action and bent to the task of 
controlling the trades in such a way as to im- 
prove their own economic conditions. . . . 

Attempts at national union The labor 

movement of the thirties tried to reach out to- 
ward still wider and more effective combinations 
through a national organization of local unions. 
An att.empt in this direction was made in 1834 
in New York City when a convention was called 
from all parts of the country "to advance the 
moral and intellectual condition and pecuniary 
interests of the laboring classes, promote the 
establishment of trades unions in every section 
of the United Slates; and also to publish and 
disseminate such information as may be useful 
to mechanics and workingmen generally; and to 
unite and harmonize the elTorts of all the pro- 
ductive classes of the country." Trade unionists 
from the leading cities came together in a simi- 
lar convention for similar purposes for two suc- 
ceeding years before they realized that their 
attempt to consolidate the workers of the nation 
was premature. They were finally convinced 
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that better groundwork would have to be laid 
in local and city organitations before the na- 
tional movement could become powerful and 
permanent. 

Attempts to unify single trades on a national 
scale. — Astute leaders saw that before a na- 
tional movement built upon the union of all 
workingmen could be founded, a number of 
separate craft organizations had to be developed; 
that is, each trade had to have its local branches 
in all manufacturing centers and these local 
branches had to be federated into a national 
union of the craft. Local unions of specific 
trades in each city had to precede the union of 
unions, or the city federation. In the same way 
a national union of all unions of the single craft 
had to precede the national union of all trade 
unionists. This first secure step toward national- 
ism was taken as the inevitable result of; (1) the 
attempt of employers to ship their work from 
organized to unorganized centers in times of 
strikes or high wage demands; and (2) the rapid 
growth of manufacturing in new centers. Craft 
union leaders responded quickly to these forces. 
During 1835-36, no less than five separate crafts 
or trades held national conventions of their own. 
These were the cordwainers, printers, comb 
makers, carpenters, and hand loom weavers. The 
growth of the railway facilitated corresjmndence 
and navel and made national conventions pos- 
sible even lor workingmen with small means. 

Strikes and legal battles.— This burst of new 
unionism wds accompanied, as may be imagined, 
by demands for higher wages and by strikes. 
Prices were rising with industrial prosperity and 
in every great industrial center workingmen were 
pressing their demands upon their employers. 
These demands were met by determined resist- 
ance on the part of manufacturers who were now 
better orgaTiheA tViems>t\v« and equipped with 
large funds to protect themselves against the 
unions. 

In this wider swing, the unions also encoun- 
tered again prosecutions for conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade. Indeed a systematic effort was 
made to crush the unions during the years from 
1829 to 1812 when there were at least eight im- 
portant prosecutions for criminal conspiracy. In 
some trials, the workers won and in others they 
lost, but the inevitable agitation over the acuon 
of the courts followed. The newspapers wre 
filled with discussions of the cases. The New 
York Journal of Commerce took the regulati^ 
employers’ attitude: that trade unions injurrf 
trade and commerce, that they were not needed 


in this country, and that they merely represented 
foreign influences. The New York Evening Post, 
on the other hand, declared that “men must shut 
their eyes to events passing around them if they 
think it is a few foreigners or only foreigners 
that comprise our trade unions. It is a low cal- 
culation when we estimate that two-thirds of 
the workingmen in this city, numbering several 
thousand persons, belong to it.” The official 
organ of the Trades Unions saw nothing but 
tyranny in a decision of the court against labor: 
“If an American judge ivill tell an American 
jury that these barriers which the poor have 
thrown up to protect themselves from the gnaw- 
ing avarice of the rich are unlawful, then are the 
mechanics justified the same as our Fathers were 
justified in the days of revolution in ‘Arming 
for Self-Defense.' " This was the signal for an- 
other battle in politics and at the polls. 

Industrial Panic, Political Action, 
AND Utopias 

The Great Panic of 1837 The new union- 

ism had not gone far on the road away from 
political action to industrial action before a 
severe industrial crisis broke in upon prosperity. 
In 1837 the whole financial system of the United 
Suies collapsed. England was in the throes of 
industrial distress at the same time and called 
upon American debtors, particularly the United 
Sutes Bank, to pay their debts. Thus American 
credit was shaken to the foundation. Unable to 
dispose of their cotton cloth, the Northern mills 
shut down and dosed their warehouses. To cap 
it all the wheat crop failed and the prices of food- 
stuffs soared. Wages were cut on all sides, plants 
were closed and workers turned out to starve. 
No less than 618 banks failed during the year. 
Whole towns like Haverhill. Massachusetts, ut- 
terly dependent upon a single industry, like the 
shoe industry, found their streets filled with un- 
employed begging for bread. Seamen, dock 
laborers, skilled mechanics, day laborers, all 
dasses of Workingmen and women were in- 
volved. 

Effect of the panic on unions. — The effect 
of this industrial disaster on trade unions was in- 
stantaneous. Where union leaders were not con- 
demned as conspirators for organizing workmen, 
they found themselves powerless to hold together 
unemployed men for the purpose of maintain- 
ing wa^s. They were forced, in spite of them- 
selves. to accept reduced wages if employed, 
becauK everyvihere outside of the plants there 
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were hungrj' workers ready to take their places 
in case they struck. Out of work and out of 
funds, the unions fell to pieces. The remedy 
which the leaders offered seemed to starving 
workmen no remedy at all. Locals, city federa- 
tions, and national craft unions all felt the de- 
pression. A few of them by desperate struggles 
suTA'ived the storm; but the labor press disap- 
peared and there are left scant records of those 
troublous days to tell the story of the disaster 
that befell trade unionism. 

The swing to polilics again. — The almost 
complete destruction of the unions left the labor 
field once more to the reformers, politicians, and 
“intellectuals” who had other cures for the evils 
that beset labor. Although many labor men, in 
this period, turned to plans for forming co-opera- 
tive societies of workmen and to futile experi- 
ments with the communist land colonies, it was 
polilics and reform that occupied the center of 
the stage. Suffering from the ravages of a panic, 
the workers sought a remedy for that disease. 
They found that hundreds of railway, gas, coal, 
banking, turnpike, and bridge companies had 
been chartered in recent years, and so they con- 
cluded that such monopolies were the chief cause 
of their troubles. They declared that the monop- 
olies drove employers, master mechanics, and 
small tradesmen out of business. As many of 
these companies made a practice of paying their 
employees in notes that had to be cashed at 
banks at a considerable discount, all the corpora- 
tions and the banks came in for a full share of 
denunciation on the part of labor. . . . 

The political movement of the panic period 
was directly connected with the older political 
efforts in New York. Indeed, in 1835, the work- 
men of that state had held a convention attended 
by nincty-tlirce delegates and had formed a polit- 
ical party "separate and distinct from all existing 
parlies and factions in this state." They rallied 
to their new party (nicknamed "The Loco- 
Focos”) a considerable force and put into the 
field a complete county, slate, and congressional 
ticket. They were able to defeat the local Demo- 
cratic organization, Tammany Hall, in a spirited 
campaign, making their drive mainly on the 
monopolies and banks. By this radical action 
they divorced Tammany from the financial and 
aristocratic elements of New York City and 
forced it to rely henceforth mainly upon the 
labor vote for its strength. 

This political movement spread to Pennsyl- 
vania. . . . The movement, however, exhausted 
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itself in local politics and did not emerge into 
the field of national issues. 

The outburst against the alien. — The unem- 
ployment, or "over-supply” of labor, which re- 
sulted from the panic of 1837, also revived the 
old feeling of native Americans against European 
immigrants. Notwithstanding the economic dis- 
tress in America the stream of immigration in- 
creased almost steadily from year to year. In 
1847 over 80,0i)0 aliens arrived, and seven years 
later the number reached 427,000, to the great 
alarm of native workingmen. As many of the 
newcomers were Irish Catholics, labor leaders 
were worried lest an attack be made upon their 
new public school movement in the interests of 
religious schools. In 1847 a Native American 
party was formed to uphold Americanism against 
alien influence. It won some labor support and 
elected a few members of Congress from New 
York and Pennsylvania. A presidential candi- 
date was also put forward in 1856 and a large 
vote was polled in the industrial states as well 
as the South and West. This movement made 
no deep impression upon labor politics and 
was without lasting significance in the labor 
world. 

Labor and the public lands. — During the 
period of industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment the attention of labor was forcibly drawn 
to the opportunities for independence offered 
by the public lands of the West which awaited 
settlement. In 1810, George Henry Evans, who 
had been prominent in the labor pcditical move- 
ment in New York, published his Origin and 
Progress of the Working Men’s Parly in New 
York, and began to advocate the division of the 
land among the people on the ground that it was 
the gift of nature and belonged of right to all. 
Not long afterward he formed an "Agrarian 
League, with the avowed object of stopping 
the sale of public lands to companies and specu- 
lators and securing the apportionment of the 
lands in farms and small lots among actual set- 
tlers without charge. The idea was taken Up all 
over the country and given various forms. At 
last it was made a national issue, winning the 
support of the Republican party in 1860 and 
bearing fruit in the enactment of the famous 
Free Homestead law of 1862. 

Prominent labor leaders served on the com- 
mittees of the agrarian party and were influen- 
tial in directing the attention of the country to 
land reform. . . . 

Socialistic theories About the same time 

that the agrarians attached themselves to the 
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labor movement, another strong group ot reform- 
ers appeared on the horizon: the Utopian So- 
cialists, followers of the great French leader, 
Fourier, who was introduced to America by 
Albert Brisbane in his book on the Social Destiny 
of Man, published in 1840. Sponsors for this new 
appeal to labor denied the theory of the class 
struggle against employers and laughed at polit- 
ical action on the part of labor. For the cap- 
italist system of production and the isolated 
farm, the Fourierists proposed to substitute the 
communist colony in which labor would be 
associated with science and all things would be 
owned in common. Prominent intellectuals in 
the country like Horace Greeley, Charles A. 
Dana and John G. Whittier, moved by the pov- 
erty and misery of the masses, took up with this 
radical idea, Papers were founded, sermons 
preached, lecturers sent through the country, 
and many communities organized with Brook 
Farm as the model. None of them lasted very 
long. 

This "utopian” socialistic scheme, as it is 
called, did not prove attractive to labor al- 
though ti was widely discussed in labor circles. 
Trade unionists were not revolutionists. They 
did not want to found Fourierist colonies. They 
preferred to win concessions from employers in 
the form of shorter hours and better wages, and 
protective laws to cover their organizations. 
Neither did the regular unionist take kindly to 
co-operative and profit-sharing schemes which 
the "intellectuals'’ offered them as panaceas. 
They had no capital to embark on production 
on their own account, and they were suspicious 
of profit sharing. They were, however, con- 
stantly beset on every hapd by the exponents of 
new and radical ideas and considerable energy 
continued to be diverted from the organization 
and management of unions into disputes over 
economic theories and land reform. . . . 
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Industrial piospenty revives unionism In 

the late forties, industry was thoroughly revived: 
fires were lighted, wheels turned, and the 
machinery of production was set in motion. The 
effect of the discovery of gold in California was 
magical. Manufacturers drove ahead with new 
zeal, producing goods in vaster supplies than ever 
before. With opening trade, the demand for 
labor increased and the prices of commodities 
rose. This was just the opportunity for labor 
unions of the regular type. Promptly shedding 
most of the theories that had agitated them in 
the idler days of unemployment, they took up 
again the routine of organization with enthu- 
siasm. "The skilled trades settled down to the 
cold business of getting more pay for themselves 
by means of permanent and exclusive organiza- 
tions. Here begins that separation from common 
labor which eventually was to raise the pay of the 
skilled mechanic far above the level of immigrant 
competition and to distinguish American union- 
ism from that of any other country. Instead of ex- 
periments in co-operation or leadership by hu- 
manitarians who now find rules for apprentice- 
ship, the closed shop, minimum wage, time and 
method of payment, initiation fees, dues, funds 
for strike benefits, union employment offices and 
(he exclusion of employers, politicians and friends 
of labor not actually working at the trade.” 

The old locals that had not perished in the 
panic of 1837 took on renewed life, new locals 
were established as industry spread, and new 
national unions of specific trades were founded. 
The Typographical Union created a national 
organization, holding a national convention in 
1850 and perfecting its plans. Seven years later 
the Moulders' International Union and the na- 
tional union of Machinists and Blacksmiths were 
organized. The Stone Cutters entered the na- 
tional field in 1853, and the Hat Finishers the 
next year. . , . 




Southern Slave-Holders Break the Postal Laws 


Thk yeaus from 1820 to 1860 were restless, 
transitional ones for Americans in both a mental 
and physical sense. In established communities 
families deserted their old homesteads and headed 
west. Annually they were joined by thousands 
of immigrants from Europe, all looking for new 
and happier lives. Evangelical religions, with 
ilieir emphasis on each person’s responsibility 
for his own soul, unconsciously sowed the seeds 
which led to spiritual discontent. As a result 
groups split away from the older churches, and 
new sects, such as Mormonism, sprang up. A 
new political departure, Jacksonian democracy, 
was generated to a great e.xtent by the westward 
sprcatl of population. It reflected the growing 
conrulencc in the worth of democracy and the 
common man as it preached equality for all in 
duties of ciiirenship and rewards of public ofTice. 

The philosopliy of the age challenged tradi- 
tional concepts and institutions and encouraged 
experimentation with new theories and humani- 
tarian refonns. Standards of living improved 
with a number of important inventions and ini- 
tial labor organisations brought about better 


working conditions in some industries. The 
average American after long years of frontier life 
was a self-confident man of unlimited and often 
undirected enthusiasm. But while he had almost 
complete faith in himself and his country, he 
was not quite sure that either was perfect. The 
gospel of reform was sweeping Europe, and he 
wondered if America could afford to follow in 
the march of progress instead of leading it. 

A mere glance showed many conditions in 
need of reform. Millions of Negroes wore the 
bonds of slavery in the South. Could the United 
Slates be less zealous for their freedom than the 
leading nations in Europe? Then there was the 
problem of spirituous liquor and its effect on 
the home and family. And the position of 
women, who, at best, ts’ere their husbands’ serv- 
ants and, at worst, their slaves. Could a Chris- 
tian and patriotic citizen tolerate tire conditions 
which existed in the prisons, pesthouses and 
asylums for die poor? The United States had to 
throw off the shackles of the past, said the re- 
former, if it were to live up to its destiny. 
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I 

Tfce Jlighls of the CNe^ro 

At the time qt the Revolution slaveiy was on the road to extinction in the state* 
north of Delaware; but in 1790 there were still some €00,000 bondsmen in the United 
States, the major portion in the South. Some influential southerners, including Thomas 
Jefferson, urged the end of the system and many viewed it as an evil, though perhaps a 
necessary one. In the North, where slaves were few, their freedom was easily obtained. 
But the sheer magnitude of numbeis overwhelmed the South, What to do with the freed 
Negro presented a great problem and was ilic primary reason for opposing immediate 
abolition. So the southerners did nothing and die North did not push the matter, 
feeling that time would solve the dilemrna. 

About 1800, however, a new (actor, cotton, entered the picture. \Vhere3S slavery had 
been decreasing in economic impottance, the demand (or cotton and the ensuing demand 
for labor made slaves appear even snore necessary. So necessary, in fact) that planters 
soon began questioning if slavery were an evil. One obvious conclusion stood out — 
lime was not solving the problem. As one civilued nation after another abolished 
slavery, the demands that the United States follow suit became more insistent. 


1. Send the Negro Back to Africa 

In on attempt to solve the question of uhal to 
do with freed Negroes, a group consisting primarily 
of slaveowners from Virginia, Maryland and Ken- 
tucky, formed the American Colonisation Society- 
After worfcing privately far ten years it sought Con- 
gressional aid in establishing a settlement in Africa. 
All of the northernmost slave stales passed favorable 
resolutions for the proposal, but the cotton stales 
refused, insisting that even more bondsmen were 
needed. The story of this plan and its iiUsmate fasi 
ure is told in the following selection.* 

In 1815 New Encuvnd lecognired the evil ol 
slavery to be a national evil. New England felt 
the responsibility of helping, not driving, the 
South to get rid of that institution. Cooperation, 
not antagonism, was to be the means employed 
by each section in its relations with the other. 
To the upper South slavery was a problem, be- 
cause it had grown to be one of those underlying 
bases in the economic life of the South; because 
its immediate abolition would mean, in many 
cases, a sudden change from affluence to poveitj; 

I E L. fox. "The Ameiican Colonization Sodeiy, 1817- 
1810.” Johns HopLini Uniienity. Studies in llatoHtal 
and Potutcal Sciences, Senes XXXtTi. No. 3. pp. 4H7. 
H2-H4. 210-211. Used by permission ol Johns Hoplin* 
Press 


because h was sincerely believed that the sudden 
emancipation of many thousands of slaves m 
the South would be an added cruelty to the class 
ol improvident free negroes; because of the very 
(act that the liberation of one slave meant the 
addition o( one free negro. For the free negjo 
was also a problem. He was a problem because 
of the instances in the mind of every tolerably 
read Southerner, of outrages and insurrections 
of the blacks against the whites, in countries in 
which the population of each was not greatly 
unequal; because ol the opinion that prevailed 
in every part of the Union tliat the negro could 
never rise to the limit of his possibilities so long 
as he remained in this country; because in his de- 
graded condition he was a source of danger, only 
and always, to the community in which he lived. 
These were the problems, and together they 
made up the great negro problem of that time. 
There were (our solutions proposed; (1) the im- 
mediate and unconditional abolition of slavery; 
(2) the peepetuation of slavery as long as pos- 
sible; (S) the policy of non-interference with the 
natural coune of events; (4) colonization. 

— Unquestionably, the one supposed solution 
to whidt the leaders of thought in every part of 
the Union, except possibly the extreme South, 
turned was that of colonization. The free negro 
would be transported to the land whence his 
fathers came: the danger from the alarming in- 
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crease in the free negro population would vanish 
as ghosts vanish widi the coming of the morning; 
slave-holders could then safely and gradually 
emancipate their slaves, and the negro problem 
would be solved. And now let us consider the 
channel through which the experiment was made. 

As a result of the efforts of the brothers-in-law, 
Rev. Robert Finley of New Jersey, and Dr. E. B. 
Caldwell of Washington, a meeting was held in 
that city December 16, 1816. The general pur- 
pose was the discussion of negro colonization. 
Bushrod Washington presided, and among the 
speakers were Henry Clay and John Randolph of 
Roanoke. Five days later a second meeting was 
held, presided over by Clay. Among resolutions 
adopted, the following is of interest: 

The situation of the free people of colour in the 
United States has been the subject of anxious solici- 
tude, with many of our most distinguished citizens, 
from the first existence of our country as an inde- 
pendent nation; but the great difficulty and embar- 
rassment attending the establishment of an infant 
nation svhen first struggling into existence, and the 
subsequent great convulsions of Europe have hith- 
erto prevented any great national effort to provide 
a remedy for the evils existing or apprehended. The 
present period seems peculiarly auspicious to invite 
attention to this important subject, and gives a svell 
grounded hope of success. The nations of Europe 
arc hushed into peace; unexampled efforts are mak- 
ing in various parts of the world to diffuse knowl- 
edge, civilization, and the inllucncc of the Christian 
religion. . . . Desirious of aiding in the great cause 
of philanthropy, and of promoting the prosperity 
and happiness of our country, it is recommended by 
this meeting, to form an association or Society for 
the purpose of giving aid and assisting in the colo- 
nization of the free people of colour in the United 
Stales. 

E. B. Caldwell. John Randolph, Richard Rush, 
General Walter Jones, Francis Scott Key, Robert 
Wright. James H. Blake, and John Peter were 
appointed to present a memorial to Congress, 
requesting federal aid in procuring territory in 
Africa or elsewhere for the carrying out of their 
design; Key, 'Washington, Caldwell. James Brcck- 
enridge. Gen. Walter Jones, Rush, and W, G. 
D. Worthington were appointed to prepare a 
constitution and rules. 

.•\i a third meeting, Deccmlzer 28, there v.-.as 
adopted a constitution, in which the sole object 
of the organization was stated to be "to promote 
ami execute a plan for colonizing (svith their 


consent) the Free People of Colour residing in 
our country, in Africa, or such other place as 
Congress shall deem most expedient. And the 
society shall act to effect this object, in coopera- 
tion with the General Government, and such 
of the States as may adopt regulations upon the 
subject." 

. . . Colonizationists believed that a general, 
immediate, and unconditional emancipation of 
all the slaves in the Union was impracticable and 
undesirable; impracticable (1) because there was 
no constitutional right of the federal government 
to enact a general emancipation provision, (2) 
because the States alone having the right to pass 
emancipation measures would do so only as the 
public sentiment of each slave State became 
favorable to emancipation, (3) because public 
sentiment in the slave States was not yet favor- 
able; undesirable (1) because it was believed 
that three millions of negro slaves set free at one 
time would be unable to care for themselves, and 
would be more wretched than under a system of 
slavery, (2) because the so-called free negro was 
not in any true sense free, and it was believed 
would not become really free until he was taken 
back to his native country and there, under the 
supervision of sympathetic governors, was taught 
self-sustenance and sell-government, (3) because 
of the danger of a race war in the States of the 
lower South. They recognized slavery to be an 
evil. The remedy for it they believed to be 
gradual emancipation, made practicable through 
(1) cooperation between the different sections 
of the Union, (2) the education of slaveholders, 
(3) and the transportation of those manumitted 
or emancipated. They hoped and believed that 
such States as Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee w-ould enact general emancipation 
measures within a period of time not very re- 
mote, and that with these States free, the rest 
would follow, as the success of emancipation and 
transportation combined was demonstrated. 
They hoped to exert a powerful moral influence 
in lavor of emancipation, but were opposed to 
the use of illegal means or means whose result 
might be to involve the sections in civil svar, or 
bring about the dissolution of the Union. The 
gradual abolition of slavery was not to be an 
incidental object of the Society. It was to be one 
of the two direct, distinct, and primary' objects; 
(1) to give real freedom to the nominally free 
American negro, by returning him to his native 
land and there encouraging his highest develop- 
ment, (2) to exert the most powerful moral pres- 
sure consistent with national peace and unity in 
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favor of an emancipation as rapid as practicable, 
and both universal and absolute. 

From its origin, the Society used with eager- 
ness every opportunity to secure the liberation 
of slaves by offering to transport them to the 
colony, unless the condition of its treasury was 
such that it could not afford the expenditure. 
When slaveholders vsTote for advice as to the 
disposition of their slaves, as they often did, the 
Society consistently advised the emancipation 
of those in bondage, unless the case involved 
some peculiar circumstance. There has been 
found on the records of the Society no instance 
in which the organization ever assisted a slave- 
holder to retain the possession of slaves whose 
right to liberty was called into question. There 
are a number of instances in which the Society 
intervened in suits to secure the liberty of slaves, 
the total number involved running up into the 
hundreds. After 1839 the organization became 
more aggressively anti-slavery. Abandoning its 
former position — the use of moral suasion to 
bring about gradual emancipation — it became, 
in many respects, a moderate abolition society. 
During this latter period it would send through- 
out the land reports on the number of slaves 
offered to it, on condition that it would trans- 
port them, and would directly appeal for funds 
to secure the liberation of the negroes. . . . 

The problem was not the difficulty in securing 
the emancipation of slaves or the want of incli- 
nation to encourage emancipation, but the want 
of funds to carry out their benevolent designs. 
If the Society had had the means it could have 
secured thousands more of the slaves of the 
South and could have made them freemen; and 
those who measure the work and influence of 
that organization by the actual number of slaves 
transported have gotten a very inadequate con- 
ception of its influence or its usefulness. The 
need of funds in the sending out of the expedi- 
tion. just spoken of [1848] is but one of many 
examples that might be presented to show the 
inability, for want of funds, to meet its oppor- 
tunities. If the States north of Mason and Dixon's 
line had offered as much money in cash as the 
States south of that line offered in slaves, leaving 
out of account the many thousands of doHan 
contributed in cash to the treasury of the Society 
from the slaveholding States themselves, the 
statistics of emancipations would be written in 
quite different figures. Or if the influence of the 
Society s\ere even measured by the number of 
slaves offered to it, rather than by the limited 


number it was able to transport, those figures 
would still require radical revision. 

But taking the figures as they are. by 1830 over 
two hundred of the slaves freed and sent out to 
Liberia had been emancipated by their masters 
for the express purpose of emigration to the 
ailony. In 1841 Gurley wrote that the Society 
“has secured the voluntary manumission of 
Slaves, (about 2000) in value (viewed as prop- 
erty) nearly, i£ not quite equal to the whole 
amount of funds given for the establishment of 
Liberia; while its influence to prepare for future 
emancipations it were diflicult to estimate.” 
\\filkeson estimated the proportion of emanci- 
pated slaves to free negroes taken to the colony 
as more than one for one. By the beginning of 
1855, about 3600 slaves had been actually eman- 
cipated with a view to their settlement in 
Liberia. By the time the Society was fifty years 
old (1867) the number of slaves actually eman- 
cipated and sent to the colony was about 6000. 

2. The Negro Must Be Freed 

Prior to 18)0 oboUtionist societies and newspapers 
conducted quiet campaigns designed to educate the 
people to a gradual end of slavery and voluntary re- 
lease of staves by their masters. While the British 
were aboltshing slavery throughout the empire, the 
American movement became militant and demanded 
immediate, uncompensated emancipation, regardless 
of consequences or laws. One of the leaders, IVilliam 
Lloyd Carrisoit, founded a newspaper, the Liberator, 
m 18)1. /n 18)) the extremist American Anti Slavery 
Society was established and set forth its cause in a 
"Declaration of Sentiments."^ 

The Conventio.v assembled in the city of Phila- 
delphia, to organize a National Anti-Slavery 
Society, promptly seize the opportunity to 
promulgate the following Declaration of Senti- 
ments, as cherished by them in relation to the 
enslavement of one-sixth portion of the American 
people- 

More than fifty-seven years have elapsed since 
a band of patriots convened in this place to de- 
vise measures for the deliverance of this country 
from a foreign yoke. The cornerstone upon which 
they founded the Temple of Freedom was 
broadly this — “that all men are created equal; 

aw. P. Garrison and F. J. Garrison. IViliiam Lioyd 
Camton (New YorV: Century Company. 1835). I. pp. 
40B-4I2. Used by courtesy of Appleton Century Crofu. 
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tliat they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, LIBERTY, and the pursuit oC happiness.” 

At the sound of their trumpet-call, three mil- 
lions of people rose up as from the sleep of 
death, and rushed to the strife of blood; deeming 
it more glorious to die instantly as freemen, than 
desirable to live one hour as slaves. They were 
few in number — poor in resources; but the 
honest conviction that Truth, Justice, and Right 
were on their side, made them invincible. 

We have met together for die achievement of 
an enterprise without which that of our fathers 
is incomplete; and which, for its magnitude, 
solemnity, and probable results upon the destiny 
of the world, as far transcends theirs as moral 
trudi.does physical force. 

In purity of motive, in earnestness of zeal, in 
decision of purpose, in intrepidity of action, in 
steadfastness of faith, in sincerity of spirit, we 
could not be inferior to them. 

Their principles led them to wage war against 
dieir oppressors, and to spilt human blood like 
water, in order to be tree. Ours forbid the do- 
ing of evil that good may come, and leads us 
to reicct, and to entreat the oppressed to reject, 
the use of all carnal weapons for deliverance 
from bondage; relying solely upon those which 
are spiritual, and mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds. 

Their measures were physical resistance — the 
marshalling in arms — the hostile array — the 
mortal encounter. Ours shall be such only as 
die opposition of moral purity to moral corrup- 
tion — the destruction of error by the potency 
of truth — the ovcnhrosv of prejudice by the 
power of love — and die abolition of slavery by 
the spirit of repentance. 

Their grievances, great as they were, were 
trilling in comparison with the wongs and suf- 
ferings of those for whom we plead. Our fathers 
were never slaves — never bought and sold like 
cattle — never shut out from the light of knowl- 
edge and religion — never subjected to the lash 
of brutal taskmasters. 

But those for whose emancipation we arc 
striving — constituting at the present time at 

least one-sixth part of our countrymen are 

recognized by law, and treated by their fellow- 
beings. as markeuible commodities, as goods 
and chattels, as brute beasts; are plundered daily 
of the fruits of their toil without redress; really 
enjoy no constitutional nor legal protection from 
licentious and murderous outrages upon their 
persons; and arc ruthlessly tom asunder the 


tender babe from the arms of its frantic mother 
the heart-broken wife from her weeping hus- 
band — at the caprice or pleasure of irre- 
sponsible tyrants. For the crime of having a 
dark complexion, they suffer the pangs of hun- 
ger, the infliction of stripes, the ignominy of 
brutal servitude. They are kept in heathenish 
darkness by laws expressly enacted to make their 
instruction a criminal offence. 

These are the prominent circumstances in the 
condition of more than two millions of our peo- 
ple, the proof of which may be found in thou- 
sands of indisputable facts and in the laws of 
the slave-holding States. 

Hence we maintain — that, in view of the 
civil and religious privileges of this nation, the 
guilt of its oppression is unequalled by any other 
on the face of the earth; and, therefore, that it 
is bound to repent instantly, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free. 

We further maintain — that no man has a 
right to enslave or imbrute his brother — to hold 
or acknowledge him, for one moment, as a piece 
of merchandise — to keep back his hire by fraud 
— or to brutalize his mind, by denying him the 
means of intellectual, social and moral improve- 
ment. 

The right to enjoy liberty is inalienable. To 
invade it is to usurp the prerogative of Jehovah. 
Every man has a right to his own body — to the 
products of his o^vn labor — to the protection 
of law — and to the common advantages of so- 
ciety. It is piracy to buy or steal a native African, 
and subject him to servitude. Surely, the sin is 
as great to enslave an American as an African. 

Therefore we believe and affirm — that there 
is no difference, in principle, between tire Afri- 
can slave trade and American slavery; 

That every American citizen who retains a 
human being in involuntary bondage as his 
property, is according to Scripture (Ex. xxi. 16), 
a man-stealer; 

That the slaves ought instantly to be set free, 
and brought under the protection of law: 

That if they had lived from the time of 
Pharaoh dowm to the present period, and had 
been entailed through successive generations, 
their right to be free could never have been al- 
ienated, but their claims would have constantly 
risen in solemnity: 

-That all tliose latvs which are now in force, 
admitting the right of slavery, are therefore, be- 
fore God, utterly null and void; being an auda- 
cious usurpation of the Divine prerogative, a 
daring infringement on the law of nature, a base 
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overthrow of the very foundations of the social 
compact, a complete extinction of all the rela- 
tions, endearments and obligations of mankind, 
and a presumptuous transgression of all the holy 
commandments; and that therefore they ought 
instantly to be abrogated. 

We further believe and affirm — that all per- 
sons of color svho possess the qualifications which 
are demanded of others, ought to be admitted 
forthwith to the enjoyment of the same privi- 
leges, and the exercise of the same prerogatives, 
as others; pnd that the paths of preferment, of 
wealth, and of intelligence, should be opened as 
widely to them as to persons of a white com- 
plexion. 

We maintain that no compensation should be 
given to the planters emancipating their slaves: 

Because it would be a surrender of the great 
fundamental principle, that man cannot hold 
property in man; 

Because slavery is a crime, and therefore is not 
an article to be sold; 

Because the holders of slaves are not the just 
proprietors of what they claim; freeing the slave 
is not depriving them of property, but restoring 
it to its rightful owner; it is not wronging the 
master, but righting the slave — restoring him 
to himself; 

Because immediate and general emancipation 
would only destroy nominal, not real, property; 
it would not amputate a limb or break a bone 
of the slaves, but, by infusing motives into their 
breasts, would make them doubly valuable to 
the masters as free laborers: and 

Because, if compensation is to be given at all, 
it should be given to the outraged and guiltless 
slaves, and not to those who have plundered and 
abused them. 

We regard as delusive, cruel and dangerotis 
any scheme of [colonization] expatriation which 
pretends to aid, cither directly or indirectly, 
in the emancipation of the slaves, or to be a 
substitute for the immediate and total abolition 
of slavery. 

We fully and unanimously recognize the sov- 
ereignty of each State, to legislate exclusively on 
the subject of the slavery which is tolerated 
within its limits; we concede th.it Congress, un- 
der the present national compact, has no right 
to interfere with any of the slave States in rela- 
tion to this roomemous subject: 

But we maintain that Congress has a right, 
and is solemnly bound to suppress the domestic 
slave trade between the several States, and to 
abolish slavery in those portions of our terri- 


tory which the Constitution has placed under 
its exclusive jurisdiction. 

We also maintain that there are, at the pres- 
ent time, the highest obligations resting upon 
the people of the free States to remove slavery 
by moral and political action, as prescribed in 
the Constitution of the United States. They are 
now living under a pledge of their tremendous 
physical force, to fasten the galling fetters of 
tyranny upon the limbs of millions in the South- 
ern States; they are liable to be called at any 
moment to suppress a general insurrection of 
the slaves: they authorize the slaveowner to vote 
for three-fifths of his slaves as property, and thus 
enable him to perpetuate his oppression; they 
support a standing army at the South for its 
protection; and they seize the slave who has 
escaped into their territories, and send him back 
to be tortured by an enraged master or a brutal 
driver. This relation to slavery is criminal, and 
full of danger: IT MUST BE BROKEN UP. 

These are our views and principles these 
our designs and measures. With entire confi- 
dence in the overruling justice of Cod, we plant 
ourselves upon the Declaration of our Independ- 
ence and the truth; of Divine Revelation, as 
upon the Everlasting Rock. 

We shall organize Anti-Slavery Societies, if 
possible, in every city, town and village in our 
land. 

We shall send forth agents to lift up the voice 
of remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty, and of 
rebuke. 

We shall, circulate, unsparingly and exten- 
sively. anti slavery tracts and periodicals. 

We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the 
cause of the suffering and the dumb. 

We shall aim at a purification of the churches 
from all participation in the guilt oE slavery. 

We shall encourage the labor of freemen 
rather than that of slaves, by giving preference 
to their productions; and 

We shall spare no exertions nor means to 
bring the whole nation to speedy repentance. 

Our trust for victory is solely God. We may 
be personally defeated, but our principles never! 
Truth, Justice, Reason, Humanity, must and 
will gloriously triumph. Already a host is com- 
ing up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, and the prospect before us is full of 
encouragement. 

Submitting this Declaration to the candid ex- 
amination of the people of this country, and of 
the friends of liberty throughout the world, we 
hereby affix our signatures to it; pledging our- 
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selves that, under the guidance and by the help 
o£ Almighty God, we will do all that in us lies, 
consistently with this Declaration of our princi- 
ples, to overthroAV the most execrable system of 
slavery that has ever been witnessed upon earth; 
to deliver our land from its deadliest curse; to 
wipe out the foulest stain which rests upon our 
national escutcheon; and to secure to the colored 
population of the United States all the rights 
and privileges which belong to them as men and 
as Americans — come what may to our persons, 
our interests, or our reputations — whether we 
live to witness the triumph of Liberty, Justice, 
and Humanity, or perish untimely as martyrs in 
this great, benevolent and holy cause. 

Dotie at Philadelphia, the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, A.D. 1833. 

3. Northern Reaction to Abolitionism 

Not all northerners demanded freedom for the 
slaves or approved of Garrison and his abolitionists. 
Indeed, many conservatives abhorred the intemper- 
ance of their attaclis. To others the abolitionists 
were interfering with peaceful commercial relations 
and threatening political alliances. At any cost they 
should be silenced. T. L. Nichols, a contemporary, 
described the reaction of a Boston mob to Garrison 
and his tactics.^ 

Baltimore has been called the City of Mobs. I 
never chanced to sec one in that beautiful city of 
"my Maryland," but I once "assisted" at a mob 
in Boston, of a somewhat remarkable character. 

It was, I think, in 1834. George Thompson 
had been sent to America to preach Abolition. 
He had given lectures in and around Boston, 
and the newspapers of the South were beginning 
to protest against an agitation which was in- 
creased by tire addresses of this emissary of a 
foreign society. The merchants of Boston were 
aroused to the d.angcrs of such an agitation, 
which, it was then believed by many, would 
eventually cause a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. Garrison, who published the Liberator 
in an office in the lower end of Washington- 
sircct, did not care much for that. He said, in 
his mild way, the “Constitution svas agreement 
svitli Death, and a covenant with Hell," and 
that all slaveholders were thieves, robbers, mur- 
derers, and other disreputable things, too nuraer- 
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ous to mention. He wished to abolish slavery; 
and failing that, to turn the Southern States out 
of the Union. 

The merchants of Boston, whose fathers had, 
like the merchants of Liverpool and Bristol, 
made fortunes by the slave-trade — the mer- 
chants who were then making fortunes by 
Southern trade and manufacture of cotton, were 
opposed to the agitation. They were indignant 
that the English, who had planted slavery in 
America; who had forced negroes on the col- 
onies in spite of their protests against them; who 
had fostered and extended slavery since the War 
of Independence, by becoming the greatest con- 
sumers of the products of slave-labour in the 
world — that these English, who had been part- 
ners with the South in the profits of slavery, 
should send emissaries to stir up sectional strife, 
perhaps civil war, between the States of the 
Union. 

At that day Abolitionists in Boston and in 
New England were few and far between. Garri- 
son’s most earnest supporters ivere a fetv women 
— Mrs. Child, Mrs. Chapman, and others — 
good pious souls, who formed a female Anti- 
Slavery Society, and held prayer meetings for the 
slave. 

The merchants and bankers of Boston, assem- 
bled on 'Change in State-street, got into a great 
excitement one day about Mr. George Thomp- 
son — since M.P. from the Tower Hamlets, agent 
for various Indian princes, temperance orator, 
&c., — and believing him to be at the office of 
Garrison’s Liberator, they gathered tumultuously, 
and came around from State-street into Washing- 
ton-street, determined to put a stop to the elo- 
quence of the English Abolitionist. 

I do not remember how it happened, but I 
was in the editorial office of Mr. Garrison when 
the crowd began to gather in the street below. 
It was a wonderful spectacle. There were hun- 
dreds — then thousands. It was a mob of people 
dressed in black broadcloth; a mob of gentlemen 
— capitalists, merchants, bankers; a mob of the 
Stock Exchange, and of the first people of 
Boston, which then, as now, considered itself 
the nicest of cities, and intellectually the "hub 
of the universe.” 

I looked down upon this mob from the front 
window of the second floor, tvhile the street be- 
came black with a dense crowd of people shout- 
ing, Thompson! Thompson!” and very evi- 
dently intending mischief to that gentleman had 
they found him. Mr. Garrison was writing at his 
desk. He was very calm about it; he had been 
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in a state ot chronic martyrdom for several years, 
and did not seem to mind a slight exacerbation. 
He came to the windotv, however, poked his 
shining bald head out lor a moment, and looked 
down on the howling mob below; and then ad- 
vised me not to expose m)sell to observation, 
lest the crowd might mistake me for the object 
ot their search. 

It happened that some of the ladies I have 
mentioned were holding a meeting in a room of 
the building that alternoon. They wre inter- 
rupted and ordered out. They passed through 
the crowd, which politely made way lor them; 
content with expressing its teelings by a few 
groans and hisses. 

Meantime the authorities began to bestir 
themselves. The city marshal made a speech, 
begging his fellow citirens to quietly disperse, 
and not disgrace their great and noble city. They 
inlormed him that the man they wished to see 
was George Thompson. He told them he would 
ascertain if he was in the building, and went to 
Mr. Garrison, who assured him that Mr. Thomp- 
son was not in town: he had iortunately left in 
the morning to visit a friend in the country. The 
ofhcer reported to the mob, and svas answered 
by a howl of disappointed rage, and then a cry 
for Garrisonl The whole fury of the crowd — of 
all Boston there concentrated and represented — 
seemed in one instant to turn upon the editor of 
the Liberator. Had they all been constant read- 
ers of his paper, they could not have been more 
violent. 

The marshal interposed in vain. A more 
powerful municipal officer now made his ap- 
pearance the mayor. He was a Boston mer- 

chant — a merchant prince. How well I remem- 
ber his tall handsome form, his noble features, 
his silvery voice, and graceful elocution. I have 
always thought him a man of men. True, he 
did not read the Riot Act; he did not bring up 
the police — there were none to bring. The 
watchmen were at home asleep, and the con- 
stables were serving writs on unwilling debtors. 
There was no time to call out the mihtia, and 
1 have a suspicion that the Hower of that force 
was on the spot and foremost in the rniKhicf. 

The eloquence of the Ma>or was of no avail. 
At best he only gained a little time. At cveiy 
pause in his speech the cry arose louder and 
fiercer for Garrison. The mob would have 
searched the building, or tom it down, had not 
the ma)or given his pledge, that if Carr.son 
in it he should be forthcoming; but he had the 
moment liefore sent the nianhal to get him out 


by a backway, and, it possible, secure his escape; 
and when Garrison had unwillingly consented to 
escape the threatened martyrdom, the mayor an- 
nounced that he was not in the building. 

There was a great howl of rage; but, a moment 
after, it became a yell of triumph. Garrison had 
been seen to go from the building into a narrow 
lane behind it. Pursued, he took refuge in a 
carpenter’s shop, only to be dragged out and 
carried into the midst of the mob, where it 
seemed for a moment that he would be torn in 
pieces. I saw him, his hat off, his bald head 
shining, his scanty locks flying, his face very 
pale, his clothes torn and dusty, and with a rope 
round his neck. 

"To the Commonl” shouted the mob; "to the 
CommonI" The first thought of the whole 
vast crowd — all maddened as one man is mad — 
was to drag the poor man to Boston Common — 
a beautitul park in front of the State House — 
there to hang him upon the great elm, the “Tree 
of Liberty,” on which Quakers had been hanged 
in the early Puritan days, and under which 
Tories had been tarred and feathered before the 
Revolution — to hang him upon the sacred tree, 
or at least to give him the traditional coat of 
ur and feathers. So the whole mob moved 
toward the Common. 

But to get there they had to pass by the City 
Hall, in which was the mayor's office, at the 
head of State Street. At the moment Garrison 
was brought opposite that point, the mayor, 
with a doren or so of strong fellows to back him, 
dashed into the crowd, opened it like a wedge, 
striking right and left, gallantly seized Garrison, 
and carried him triumphantly into the mayor’s 
office. TTie mob surged round the building with 
cries of rage. The ma)or came out upon a bal- 
cony, looking nobler and handsomer than ever 
after his exploit, and told his respected fellow- 
citizens when they demanded Garrison that he 
would shed the last drop of his blood before a 
hair of his head should be injured; not that he 
cared for him or his cause — they knew well 
that he sympathised with neither — but for the 
honour of Boston and the office he held. Then 
CKO coaches drove up to the doors of the build- 
ing. The crowd was divided. A cry was raised 
to draw ilte crowd on one side, vshile Garrison 
was taken out on the other, shoved into the 
carriage, and the coachman lashed his horses 
into the crowd. They grasped the s* heels to 
turn the carriage over; but as they seized both 
sides at once they only lifted it from the ground. 
They took out knives to cut the traces. 'The 
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driver knocl;ed them down with the loaded 
handle ol his whip. The spirited horses dashed 
forward, the mob opened, and then ran yelling 
after the carriage. It was too fast for them. Up 
Court Street, down Leverett Street. Ponderous 
gates swung open — the carriage dashed in. The 
gates closed with a bang, and Garrison was safe 
in Leverett Street jail, where he could hear the 
howling of the pack of human w’olves that had 
pursued him. 

Very early next morning, to prevent another 
and more dangerous riot, he was sent out of 
Boston to a place of concealment and safety. 

4. Southern Reaction to Abolitioni.sm 

Southerners reacted violently to northern attacks 
upon their peculiar institution. The extreme nature 
of the assaults pul the slave owner on the defense 
and soon the best brains in the South began answer- 
ing the criticisms. Far from apologizing for slavery, 
southerners soon assumed the offensive and claimed 
that slavery was a positive good for master and serv- 
ant. Typical of the pro-slavery attitude is the declara- 
tion given below.* 

We have Ai.REAnv stated that we should not at- 
tempt to introduce any new theories of govern- 
ment and of society, but merely tty to justify old 
ones, so far as we could deduce such theories 
from ancient and almost universal practices. 
Now it has been the practice in all countries and 
in all ages, in some degree, to accommodate the 
amount and character of government control to 
the wants, intelligence, and moral capacities of 
the nations or individuals to be governed. A 
highly moral and intellectual people, like the 
free citizens of ancient Athens, are best governed 
by a dcmocraq'. For a less moral and intellectual 
one, a limited and constitutional monarchy will 
answer. For a people either very ignorant or 
very wicked, noiliing short of military despotism 
ssill suffice. So among individuals, the most 
moral and well-informed members of society rc- 
ejuire no other government than law. They arc 
capable of reading and understanding the law, 
and h.Tvc sufTicicm self-control and virtuous dis- 
position to obey it. C.hildrcn cannot be governed 
by mere law; first, because they do not under- 
stand it, and secondly, because they are so much 
under the influence of impulse, passion and ap 
petite, ih.ai they want sufficient self-control to be 
deterred or governed by the disiant and doubtful 

SocW.orr; For The South CRich- 
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penalties of the law. They must be constantly 
controlled by parents or guardians, whose will 
and orders shall stand in the place of law for 
them. Very wicked men must be put into peni- 
tentiaries; lunatics into asylums, and the most 
wild of them into straight jackets, just as the 
most wicked of the same are manacled with irons; 
and idiots must have committees to govern and 
take care of them. Norv, it is clear the Athenian 
democracy would not suit a negro nation, nor 
will the government of mere law suffice for the 
individual negro. He is but a grown up child, 
and must be governed as a child, not as a lunatic 
or criminal. The master occupies towards him the 
place of parent or guardian. "We shall not dwell 
on this view, for no one will differ with us who 
thinks as we do of the negro’s capacity, and we 
might argue till dooms-day, in vain, with those 
who have a high opinion of the negro's moral 
and intellectual capacity. 

Secondly. The negro is improvident; will not 
lay up in summer for the wants of winter; will 
not accumulate in youth for the exigencies of age. 
He would become an insufferable burden to 
society. Society has the right to prevent this, and 
can only do so by subjecting him to domestic 
slavery. 

In the last place, the negro race is inferior to 
the white race, and living in their midst, they 
would be far outstripped or outwitted in the 
chase of free competition. Gradual but certain 
extermination would be their fate. We presume 
the maddest abolitionist does not think the 
negro’s providence of habits and money-making 
capacity at all to compare to those of the whites. 
This defect of character would alone justify en- 
slaving him, if he is to remain here. In Africa 
or the West Indies, he would become idolatrous, 
savage and cannibal, or be devoured by savages 
and cannibals. At the North he would freeze or 
starve. 

AVe uould remind those who deprecate and 
sympathize with negro slavery, that his slav- 
ery here relieves him from a far more cruel 
slavery in Africa, or from idolatry and can- 
nibalism, and every brutal vice and crime 
that can disgrace humanity; and that it 
christianizes, protects, supports and civilizes 
him; that it governs him far better than free 
laborers at the North are governed. There, wife- 
murder has become a mere holiday pastime; and 
where so many svives arc murdered, almost all 
must be brutally treated. Nay, more; men who 
kill their wives or treat them brutally, must be 
ready for all kinds of crime, and the calendar of 
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crime at the North proves the inference to be 
correct. Negroes never kill their wives. If it be 
objected that legally they have no wives, then 
we reply, that in an experience of more than 
forty years, we never yet heard of a negro man 
killing a negro woman. Our negroes are not only 
better off as to physical comfort than free 
laborers, but their moral condition is better. 

But abolish negro slavery, and how much of 
slavery still remains. Soldiers and sailors in 
Europe enlist for life; here, for five years. Are 
tliey not slaves wJio have not only sold their 
liberties, but their lives also? And they are worse 
treated than domestic slaves. No domestic affec- 
tion and sell-interest extend their aegis over 
them. No kind mistress, like a guardian angel, 
provides for them in health, tends them in sick- 
ness, and soothes their dying pillow. Wellington 
at Waterloo was a slave. He was bound to obey, 
or would, like Admiral Bying, have been shot lor 
gross misconduct, and might not, like a common 
laborer, quit his work at any moment. He had 
sold his liberty, and might not resign without 
the consent of his master, the king. The common 
laborer may quit his work at any moment, what- 
ever his contract; declare that liberty Is an in- 
alienable right, and leave his employer to redress 
by a useless suit lor damages. The highest and 
most honorable position on earth was that of the 
slave Wellington; the lowest, that of the free 
man who cleaned his boots and fed his hounds. 
The African cannibal, caught, christianized and 
enslaved, is as much elevated by slavery as was 
Wellington. The kind of slavery is adapted to 
the men enslaved. Wives and apprentices are 
slaves: not in theory only, but often in fact. Chil- 
dren are slaves to their parents, guardians and 
teachers. Imprisoned culprits are slaves. Luna- 
tics and idiots are slaves also. Three-fourths of 
free society are slaves, no better treated, when 
their wants and capacities are estimated, than 
negro slaves. The masters in free society, ot 
slave society, if they perform properly their 
duties, have more cares and less liberty tton 
the slaves themselves. "In the sweat of thy face 
shall thou earn thy breadl” made all men slaves, 
and such all good men continue to be. 

Negro slavery would be changed immediately 
to some form of peonage, serfdom or yillemage. 
if the negroes were sufficiently intelligent and 
provident to manage a larm. No one would 
the labor and trouble of management, if his 
negroes would pay in hires and rents one-half 
what free tenants pay in rent in Europe, ^cry 
negro in the South would be soon liberated, if 


he would take liberty on the terms that ivhite 
tenants hold it. The fact that he cannot enjoy 
liberty on such terms, seems conclusive that he is 
only fit to be a slave. 

But for the assaults of the abolitionists, much 
would have been done ere this to regulate and 
improve Southern slavery. Our negro mechanics 
do not work so hard, have many more privileges 
and holidays, and are better fed and clothed than 
field hands, and are yet more valuable to their 
masters. The slaves of the South are cheated of 
their rights by the purchase of Northern manu- 
factures which they could produce. Besides, if 
we could employ our slaves in the coarser pro- 
cesses of the mechanic arts and manufactures, 
such as brick making, getting and hewing timber 
for sliips'aiid houses, iron mining and smelting, 
coal mining, grading railroads and plank roads, 
in the manufacture of cotton, tobacco, fkc., we 
would find a vent in the new employments for 
their increase, more humane and more profitable 
than the vent afforded by new states and terri- 
tories. The nice and finishing processes of manu- 
factures and mechanics should be reserved for 
the whites, who only are fitted for them, and 
thus, by diversifying pursuits and cutting off de- 
pendence on the North, we might benefit and 
advance the interests of our whole population. 
Exclusive agriculture has depressed and impover- 
ished the South. . . . Free trade doctrines, not 
slavery, have made the South agricultural and 
dependent, given her a sparse and ignorant pop- 
ubtion, ruined her cities, and expelled her 
people. 

Would the abolitionists approve of a system of 
society that set white children free, and remitted 
them at the age of fourteen, males and females, 
to all the rights, both as to person and property, 
which belong to adults? Would it be criminal 
or praiseworthy to do so? Criminal, of course. 
Now, are the average of negroes equal in in- 
formation. in native intelligence, in prudence 
or providence, to well-informed white children 
of fourteen? We who have lived svith them for 
forty years, think not. The competition of the 
world would be coo much for the children. Tliey 
would be cheated out of their property and de- 
based in their morals. Yet they would meet every 
where with sympathizing friends of their own 
color, ready to aid, advise and assist them. The 
negro would be exposed to the same competition 
and greater temptations, svith no greater ability 
to contend with them, with these additional diffi- 
culties. He would be uclcome nowhere; meet 
with thousands of enemies and no friends. If 
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lie went North, the white laitorcrs would kick 
him and cud him, and drive him out of employ- 
ment. If he went to Africa, the savages would 
cook him and cat him. If he went to the West 
Indies, they would not let him in, or it they did, 
they would soon make of him a savage and 
idolater. 

Wc have a further question to ask. If it be 
right and incumbent to subject children to the 
authority of parents and guardians, and idiots 
and lunatics to committees, would it not be 
equally right and incumbent to give the free 
negroes masters, until at least they arrive at 
years of discretion, which very few .ever did or 
will attain? What is the ditference between the 
authority of a parent and of a master? Neither 
pay wages, and each is entitled to the services of 
those subject to him. The father may not sell 
his child forever, but may hire him out till he is 
twenty-one. The free negro’s master may also be 
restrained from selling. Let him stand in loco 
parcnlis, and call him papa instead of master. 
Look closely into slavery, and you will sec nothing 
so hideous in it; or it you do, you will find plenty 
of it at home in its most hideous form. 

The earliest civilization of which history gives 
account is that of Egypt. The negro was always 
in contact with that civilization. For four thou- 
sand years he has had opportunities of becoming 
civilized. Like the wild horse, he must be caught, 
tamed and domesticated. When his subjugation 
ceases he again runs wild, like cattle on the 
Pampas of the South, or the horses on the 
prairies of the West. His condition in the West 
Indies proves this. 

It is a common remark, that the grand and 
lasting architectural structures of antiquity were 
the results of slavery. The mighty and continued 
association of labor requisite to their construc- 
tion, when mechanic art was so little advanced, 
and labor-saving processes unknown, could only 
have been brought about by a despotic authority, 
like iltat of the master over his slaves. It is, how- 
ever, very remarkable, that svhilst in taste and 
artistic skill the svorld seems to have been retro- 
grading ever since the decay and abolition of 
feudalism, in mechanical invention and in great 
utilitarian operations . . . requiring much labor, 
its progress has been unexampled. Is it because 
capital is more despotic in its authority over free 
laboicrs than Roman masters and feudal lords 
tserc over their slaves and vassals? . . . 

lUn f.ir the worst feature of modern civiliza- 
tioii, sshich is the civilization of free society, re- 
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mains to be exposed. Whilst labor-saving pro- 
cesses have probably lessened by one-half, in the 
last century, the amount of work needed for 
comfortable support, the free laborer is com- 
pelled by capital and competition to work more 
than he ever did before, and is less comfortable. 
The organization of society cheats him of his 
earnings, and those earnings go to swell the vul- 
gar pomp and pageantry of the ignorant mil- 
lionaires, svho are the only great of the present 
day. These reflections might seem, at first view, 
to have little connexion with negro slavery; but 
it is well for us of the South not to be deceived 
by the tinsel glare and glitter of free society, 
and to employ ourselves in doing our duty at 
home, and studying the past, rather than in in- 
sidious rivalry of the expensive pleasures and 
pursuits of men whose sentiments and whose 
aims are low, sensual and grovelling. . . . 

We need never have white slaves in the South, 
because we have black ones. Our citizens, like 
those of Rome and Athens, are a privileged class. 
We should train and educate them to deserve 
the privileges and to perform the duties which 
society confers on them. Instead, by a low dema- 
goguism depressing their self-respect by dis- 
courses on the equality of man, we had better 
excite their pride by reminding them that they 
do not fulfil the menial offices which white men 
do in other countries. Society does not feel the 
burden of providing for the few helpless paupers 
in the South. And we should recollect that here 
we have but half the people to educate, for half 
are negroes; whilst at the North they profess to 
educate all. It is in our power to spike this last 
gun of the abolitionists. We should educate all 
the poor. The abolitionists say that it is one of 
the necessary consequences of slavery that the 
poor are neglected. It was not so in Athens, and 
in Rome, and should not be so in the South. If 
we had less trade with and less dependence on 
the North, all our poor might be profiubly and 
honorably employed in trades, professions and 
manufactures. Then we should have a rich and 
denser population. Yet we but marshal her in 
the way that she was going. The South is already 
aware of the necessity of a new policy, and has 
begun to act on it. Every day more and more is 
done for education, the mechanic arts, manu- 
factures and internal improvements. We will 
soon be independent of the North. . . . 

We abhor the doctrine of the “Types of Man- 
kind ; first, because it is at war with scripture, 
which teaches us that the whole human race is 
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descended from a common parentage; and, sec- 
ondly, because it encourages and incites brutal 
masters to treat negroes, not as weak, ignorant 
and dependent brethren, but as wicked beasts. 


without the pale of humanity. The Southerner 
IS the negro's friend, his only friend. Let no 
inter-meddling abolitionist, no refined philos- 
ophy, dissolve this friendship. 


II 


Jleform vs. Demon Jlum 

Altholch much of the BEFORMtMC ZEAL Was absorbed m freeing the slaves, enough re- 
mained to attack other ciils of the day. Before this period, intoxicants had been used 
almost universally and were a part of most occasions, from celebrating a birth to con- 
soling the bereaved at funerals. Moral leaders began making demands for temperate 
drinking! then they later wanted pledges of self imptwed abstinence. From a single be- 
ginning in Boston, in five years time more than one thousand clubs were formed all over 
(he country to wage the battle against alcohol. 

When man’s lack of willpower became obvious in the failure of self-imposed ab- 
stinence, the reformers demanded char he 6c sated from himself by state prohibition 
laws. As a result, in 1816 Maine became the first ’'dry'' state in American history. ^V'iIhin 
the next ten years she was joined by twelve others in the North and West. J. A, Krout 
told the story of this phase of reform in his book. The Origins of Prohibitionfi 


The temperance rfformers were propagandists 
who neither feared nor denied the designation. 
They willingly admitted that they were in the 
business of creating a public opinion which in 
time would substitute a better standard of con- 
duct for the existing one. Two pictures were 
constantly in their minds, one of a nation 
doomed to destruction because of the ravages of 
strong drink, the other a nation happy and 
prosperous under a regimen of temperance. To 
translate into terms of everyday life the promise 
of the latter picture was their objective; success 
depended upon their ability to make others see 
the situation as it appeared to them. They must, 
therefore, unite in permanent organizations all 
those who considered abstinence from the use of 
ardent spirits of primary importance in the con- 
trol of human relations. This would give them 
an eftective means of voicing opinions favorable 
to their purposes. 

The problem of persuading the unconvinced 
was handled with an evident understanding of 


8 Reprinted from The Origins 0 / 
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human nature. The mind of man, reasoned the 
reformers, is so constituted that it may be more 
effectually reached by forbearance and mild sug- 
gestion than by severity. This is particularly 
true when the purpose is to induce men to 
change their usual course of conduct and to 
adopt new principles of action. Many people 
have a pronounced pride of opinion, an unwill- 
ingness to lay aside long cherished sentiments 
and an aversion from breaking firmly fixed 
habits, which cannot be overcome by frontal at- 
tacks. They must be convinced of the advisabil- 
ity of the suggested change by arguments w'hich 
recognize some merit in the former practice, but 
urge its abandonment for (he sake of something 
better. Accordingly, during the first years of the 
American Temperance Society's work, propa- 
ganda was couched more often in terms of mild 
criticism than in those of bitter invective. — 
Indeed, the decade following the formation of 
the American Temperance Society in 1826 was a 
period of optimism. High hopes were enter- 
tained that the temperance idea would become 
so popular that it would effect a revolution in 
manners and morals. Favourable sentiment was 
evident in all parts of the country, sometimes a 
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direct result of the work of the national society per cent of the temperance forces in the endre 

and its auxiliaries, but more often an independ- country, a majority were located in districts 

ent manifestation of the opinion of a particular which had received the largest immigration from 
community. Writers in temperance periodicals New England. ... 

were prone to regard this popular concern over South of the Mason-Dixon line and the Ohio 
intemperance as a result of the principle and River there were only 15,000 pledged to absti- 

practice of self-government. Rulers by divine- nence from distilled spirits, less than ten per cent 

right and hereditary nobles might tolerate with of the abstainers in the whole country. Of this 

impunity depraving indulgences which kept the number at least half were members of societies 

great mass abject, but when the many came into in Virginia and Georgia, where the southern 

political power a more rigorous social control phase of the movement had its origin. There 

was necessary for the success of republican in- had been no causal relation between the temper- 

stitutions. Though this explanation may have ance organizations in New England and New 

been more ingenious than valid, the fact re- York and the beginnings of reform in the states 

mained that the poorer classes in the community of the seaboard South, but many of the south- 

were manifesting an unwonted interest in social ern societies had affiliated with the national so- 

problems, an interest which the temperance ciety before 1831. When Abner Clopton, an 

forces were quick to convert into organized effort influential Baptist preacher in Virginia, began 

for reform. to organize the temperance work in his own 

In an attempt to establish uniform procedure state in 1826, he had not heard of the formation 

throughout tire country the national society sug- of the American Temperance Society a few 

gested that all local groups, regardless of their months earlier in Boston, and his efforts were 

origin, adopt the same pledge and become auxil- entirely independent of what was being done in 

iary to their slate society. For a model pledge it other parts of the nation. . . . 

recommended; The fact that temperance groups in different 

parts of the country did not owe their existence 

Wc, the subscribers, residing in die slate of to a common source caused some to fear for the 

county of town of believing that unity and harmony of the movement. Besides, 

the drinking of ardent spirits is, for persons in many workers were convinced that individual 
health, not only unnecessary but injurious: that its efforts were not properly supeiwised and that the 
use is the cause of forming intemperate appetites public was not aware of the magnitude of the 
and habits; and while it is continued, the evils of enterprise. It seemed advisable, therefore, to 
intemperance can never be prevented-, do therefore focus attention on the strength and co-operation 
agree, that see svill not, except as a medicine in case of the various groups through the medium of a 
of bodily infirmity, use distilled spirits ourselves, or national convention. The executive committee 
proaire them for use of our families, or provide of the American Temperance Society issued a 
them for the entertainment of our friends, or for call for a meeting of delegates from all county 
persons in our employment, and that in all suitable and stale societies to be held in Independence 
ways we will discountenance the use of them in the Hall, Philadelphia, on May 24, 1833. The re- 
community. sponse surprised the most optimistic, for more 

than four hundred representatives of organiza- 
... An analysis of the records for 1831 reveals lions in twenty-one states attended the ses- 
thc numerical preponderance in the reform of sions. . . . 

New Englanders and their widely scattered de- On the floor of the convention several impor- 
sccndanis. Although less than one-sixth of the tant questions were settled to the satisfaction of 
people of the United States at that time lived a m.ajority of the delegates. While the type of 

in the six states nortlicast of the Hudson, they pledge was under discussion, a small group of 

had formed more than onc-ihird of the temper- conservatives challenged the soundness of the 
ance societies with ne.irly one-iliird of the total abstinence principle, and a radical minority 
membership. Furthermore, a significant rela- desired to place fermented liquors as well as ar- 
lion between the expansion of Nesv England and dent spirits under the ban. The sentiment of the 

the giowih of temperance sentiment was ap- majority, ho-tvever, was strongly in favour of re- 

parent from the geographical distribution of the mining without amendment the pledge of “total 
societies in New York and Ohio. Of 700 organi- abstinence from the use of ardent spirits.” Not 
rations in die former slate, embracing fully fifty so easily settled was the question of the proper 
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attitude to be adopted toward the liquor irafiic. 
The debate, which at times waxed acrimonious, 
was precipitated by the introduction ol a resolu- 
tion declaring the traffic in distilled spirits to 
be morally wrong and deserving of the severest 
condemnation. Opposition came from several 
quarters. Some maintained that such a pro- 
nouncement u'ould alienate many from the 
cause, since it would be considered an unneces- 
sary impeachment of the "pious dealers” of 
former days. Others insisted thht denunciation 
would only serve to arouse the bitter hostility of 
those engaged in the business and would per- 
suade none to abandon the traffic. In spite of 
objections, however, the convention finally 
adopted the resolution, justifying its action on 
the ground that a definite statement might deter 
honourable men from engaging in a disreputable 
business. 

The creation of a national organiration was 
effected without any difficulty. On recommenda- 
tion of the special committee the delegates de- 
cided that the United States Temperance Union 
should be formed on a federation basis, the mem- 
bership to consist of the officers of the American 
Temperance Society, the officers of the twenty- 
three state societies and representatives from as 
many local societies as desired to join. The 
work of the Union was to be placed in the hands 
of a president and executive committee selected 
by the members, who should serve as the final 
authority in all matters pertaining to the spread 
ot temperance propaganda. . . . 

As every responsible leader realizes the value 
of attaching to his following people oi conse- 
quence in the community, so the temperance 
workers understood the importance of enrolling 
in their societies men whose achievements com- 
manded respect. This was the idea underlying 
the campaign begun in 1832 to organize legisla- 
tive temperance societies. The members of Con- 
gress and state legislatures were to be brought 
together, not for the purpose of securing legis- 
lation against the liquor traffic, but rather that 
the example of the lawmakers might be used 
to influence their constituents. With this end 
in view a preliminary meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., during the spring of 1832, at which 
plans for a Congressional society were discussed. 
The enthusiasm of Senator Frelinghuysen. who 
was largely responsible for the gathering, was 
shared by Senator Felix Grundy of Tennessee 
and the Secretary of War, Lewis Cass. Daniel 
Webster, never known as a foe of alcoholic 


stimulants, was persuaded to offer the resolution 
that some sort of organization be effected to 
combat the evils attendant upon the use of dis- 
tilled spirits. Definite action was postponed until 
February 26, 1833, when the American Congres- 
sional Temperance Society was formed for the 
purpose of discountenancing the use of ardent 
sfsirii and the traffic in it, by example and by 
kind moral influence. Secretary Cass, who at 
the time was receiving much commendation for 
his order of November, 1832, removing ardent 
spirits from the regular army ration, was chosen 
president. . . . Representative [Eleutheros] Cook 
(of Ohio] voiced the appeal to national pride in 
his boastful assertion that Americans had given 
mankind the first example of the benefits ot tem- 
perance and were, therefore, peculiarly obli- 
gated to carry on the work. The nations of the 
world, he believed, had caught the significance 
of the example set for them and were engaged 
in imitating it. Certainly it would be a national 
di^ace, if the United States, after raising hopes 
so high, should fail to continue iu moral leader- 
ship. . . . 

. . . During the next two years legislative tem- 
perance societies became the rule rather than the 
exception. Their number indicated that many 
politicians, witnessing the change in customs 
and the growing popularity of abstinence, be- 
lieved (here was nothing to lose and probably 
something to gain by accepting the standards of 
the reformers. 

By the middle of the decade the temperance 
cause had a following tliat was well-organized 
and determined to win its objective. Every state 
was enrolled in the movement. From the in- 
complete returns of the state societies in 1834 
statistics had been compiled showing more than 
5000 local groups with a membership of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000, an increase in three years of 
five hundred per cent. ... In 1836 there were 
eleven weekly and monthly journals devoted 
solely to the interests of temperance, while many 
religious periodicals, . . . carried in their columns 
items pertaining to the reform. . . . 

All this literature conveyed to its readen the 
impressions that popular misconceptions, which 
had handicapped the workers in the early days 
of the movement, were slowly being corrected. 
The idea that ardent spirits prevented disease 
and relieved fatigue, so vigorously attacked by 
Dr. Rush, was being discredited by the investi- 
gations of physicians and employers of labour. 

. . . State medical associations in Massachusetts 
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and Vermont had taken the lead in officially de- 
nouncing the general use of spirituous liq- 
uors. . . . 

Evidence that the liquor traffic was steadily 
losing the respectability of former days appeared 
in the reports of dismantled distilleries and de- 
serted grog-shops. Manufacturers and vendors 
were abandoning a business which caused them 
to lose caste among their fellows. From a score 
of states came statistics of plants which had 
discontinued the manufacture, and stores wffiich 
had stopped the sale of distilled liquors. . . . 
Tem[)crance stores and temperance hotels were 
not uncommon in any part of the country. . . . 
Tljc retailers of Ipswich, Massachusetts, decided 
to confine their trade in intoxicants to wines and 
malt liquors. The English soldier-traveler. Coke, 
in 1832 observed many public houses at which 
distilled spirits were not obtainable. Since absti- 
nence from the use of ardent spirits was the ac- 
cepted temperance standard of the time, all 
such taverns and hotels were known as temper- 
ance houses. . . . Some reformers regarded the 
multiplication of such taverns with considerable 
mi.sgiving, lor the temperance cause was often 
harmed in a community by the spectacle of 
inebriated patrons staggering out of establish- 
ments which conspicuously displayed the sign 
"Tenipcrancc House.” 

Women tlid not work entirely through the 
regular organizations. Associations to boycott 
stores which sold ardent spirits were an effective 
w'ay for house-wives to fight the liquor traffic. 
An Ohio society in 1829 adopted the following 
resolution: “Wc will discountenance all ad- 
dresses in any of the male sex with a view of 
matrimony, if they shall be known to drink 
ardent spirits, either periodically or on any 
public occasion.” Such earnestness would not be 
denied. After 1835 societies, formed to alleviate 
the suflerings of the drunkard's family, gave 
women an opportunity to express their sympathy 
for the unfortunate in practical service. Their 
success in dealing with the poverty and misery 
that followed in the svake of intemperance 
brougln commendation and recognition from 
the temperance leaders, and a new door was 
opened to them in Uie form of Temperance 
Beneficial Associations, svhich admitted women 
on die same terms with men. These groups se- 
cured large followings in die cities, where the 
protection in case of sickness, offered at light 
cost, was attractive to the working svoman. 
Thougli tlicir splicrc of activity was constantly 
— .panding. prior to 1850 svoinen did not make 


their influence felt in the larger councils of the 
reform movement. During the decade following, 
however, they used their position in the temper- 
ance work, as in the anti-slavery crusade, to 
further the cause of sex equality and w'omen’s 
rights. 

The tendency to make abstinence from strong 
drink a matter of family concern raised the ques- 
tion of the proper attitude to be adopted by the 
temperance societies tosvard children. Many 
leaders tvere opposed to allowing boys and girls 
to sign the pledge, on the ground that children 
were unable to understand the solemn character 
of the obligation and, therefore, could not be 
expected to abide by it in later life. Others 
feared that if the immature were enrolled the 
charge of coercion would be brought against the 
temperance forces. The opposition would be- 
able to accuse them of imposing opinions upon 
minds not able to reach a rational decision. 
Still other leaders challenged the advisability of 
swelling the ranks with recruits %vho might desert 
as they grew older. Belief in the old adage of 
the bent twig, however, was strong enough to 
make a majority of the reformers eager to win 
the allegiance of children. Through the medium 
of Sunday Schools, many boys and girls above the 
age of twelve were enrolled in young people's 
temperance societies. As the.se groups increased 
in number, the age limit of twelve was generally 
adopted, although some localities allowed none 
under fourteen to sign the pledge. Not every 
community was sufficiently interested in the chil- 
dren to organize a young people’s society; some 
preferred to have the youth become nominal 
members of the groups primarily designed to 
express the conviction of their p-arents. Where 
children’s societies were in existence, special 
meetings were arranged at which programs of 
songs and recitations were presented by the 
youthful volunteep. The rhymed version of the 
pledge, widely used during the thirties, took a 
position beyond that adopted by adults: 

This Hide band do with our hand 
The pledge now sign to drink no wine, 

Kor brandy red, to turn our head. 

Nor whisky hot that makes the sot. 

Nor fiery rum to turn our home 

Into a hell where none could dwell 

\Vhcnce peace would fly, where hope would die. 
And love expire ’mid such a fire; 

So here wc pledge perpetual hate 
To all that can intoxicate. 
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The 'Womans JU^hts Movement 

Woman’s status, fixed by social custom and the old English Common Law, was far 
below that enjoyed by her husband. He could cxintrol her conduct and punish her as a 
child Even children could be disposed of by the father's will in case of his death. 
Feminine education was generally considered uimecessaty and woman's place was in the 
home. In 18^8 a woman's rights convention met in Seneca Falls, New YorV, and issued 
its own "Declaration of Independence."* 


When, in the course of human events, ii be- 
comes necessary far one portion of the family 
of man to assume among the people of the earth 
a position different from that which they have 
hitherto occupied, but one to which the laws of 
nature and of nature's God entitle them, a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes that impel 
them to such a course. 

We hold these truths to be self evident: that 
all men and women are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. Whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of those who suffer from it to refuse allegiance 
to it, and Co insist upon the institution of a new 
government, laying its foundations on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. . . . But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their duty to 
throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of the women under this 
government, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to demand the equal station to 
which they are entitled. 

The history of mankind is a history of re- 
peated injuries and usurpations on the part of 
man toward woman, having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over her. 

# Elizabeth C. Stanson. el at.. History of Woman Sstf- 
frage (New Yotk: Fowler & WellJ. 1881). 1. pp. 70-75. 


To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

He has never permitted her to exercise her 
inalienable right to the elective franchise. 

He has compelled her to submit to laws, in the 
formation of which she had no voice. 

He has withheld from her righu which are 
given to the most ignorant and degraded men — 
both natives and foreigners. 

Having deprived her of this first right of a 
citizen, the elective franchise, thereby leaving 
her without representation in the halls of legis- 
lation, he has oppressed her on all sides. 

He has made her, it married, in the eye of the 
law, civilly dead. 

He has taken from her all right in property, 
even to the wages she earns. 

He has made her, morally, an irresponsible be- 
ing, as she can commit many crimes with impu- 
nity, provided they be done in the presence of 
her husband. In the covenant of marriage, she 
is compelled to promise obedience to her hus- 
band, he becoming, to all intents and purposes, 
her master — the law giving him power to de- 
prive her of her liberty, and to administer chas- 
tiseraent. 

He has so framed the laws of divorce, as to 
what shall be the proper causes, and in case of 
separation, to whom the guardianship of the 
children shall be given, as to be wholly regard- 
less of the happiness of the women — the law, 
in all cases, going upon a false supposition of the 
supremacy of man, and giving all power into 
his hands. 

After depriving her of all rights as a married 
wcHuan. if single, and the owner of property, he 
has taxed her to support a government which 
reco^izes her only when her property can be 
made profitable to it. 
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He has monopolized nearly all the profitable 
employments, and from those she is permitted to 
follow, she receives but a scanty remuneration. 

He closes against her all the avenues to wealth 
and distinction which he considers most honor- 
able to himself. As a teacher of theology, medi- 
cine. or law, she is not known. 

He has denied her the facilities for obtain- 
ing a thorough education, all colleges being 
closed against her. 

He allows her in Church, as well as State, but 
a subordinate position, claiming Apostolic au- 
thority lor her exclusion from the ministry, and, 
with some exceptions, from any public participa- 
tion in the alTairs of the Church. 

He has created a false public sentiment by 
giving to the world a dillerent code of morals 
for men and women, by which moral delinquen- 
cies which exclude women from society, arc not 
only tolerated, but deemed of little account in 
man. 

He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah 
himself, claiming it as his right to assign for her 
a sphere of action, when that belongs to her 
conscience and to her God. 

He has endeavored, in every way that he 
could, to destroy her confidence in her own 
powers, to lessen her self-respect, and to make 
her willing to lead a dependent and abject life. 

Now, in view of this entire disfranchisement 
of one-half the people of this country, their so- 
cial and religious degradation — in view of the 
unjust laws above mentioned, and because 
women do feel themselves aggrieved, oppressed, 
and fraudulently deprived of their most sacred 
rights, we insist that they have immediate ad- 
mission to all the rights and privileges which 
belong to them as citizens of the United 
States. . . . 

The following resolutions . . . were adopted; 
Wnrai-jss, The great precept of nature is con- 
ceded to be, that "man shall jrursuc his own true 
and substantial happiness.” Illackstone in his 
Commentaries remarks, that this law of Nature 
being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God 
himself, is of course superior in obligation to 
any other, ft is binding over all tlic globe, in all 
countries and at all times; no human laws arc 
of any validity if contrary to this, and such of 
then) as arc valid, derive all their force, and all 
their validity, and all their authority, mediately 
and immediately, from this original; therefore. 
Resolved, That such laws as conflict, in any 
svas, ssith the true and substantial hapjriness of 
^-■''mcn. arc contrary to the great precept of na- 
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ture and of no validity, for this is “superior in 
obligation to any other.” 

Resolved, That all laws which prevent woman 
from occupying such a station in society as her 
conscience shall dictate, or which place her in a 
position inferior to that of man, are contrary to 
the great precept of nature, and therefore of no 
force or authority. 

Resolved, That woman is man’s equal — was 
intended to be so by the Creator, and the highest 
good of the race demands that she should be 
recognized as such. 

Resolved, That the women of this country 
ought to be enlightened in regard to the laws 
under which they live, that they may no longer 
publish their degradation by declaring them- 
selves satisfied with their present position, nor 
their ignorance, by asserting that they have all 
the rights they want. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as man, while claim- 
ing for himself intellectual superiority, does ac- 
cord to woman moral superiority, it is pre-em- 
inently his duty to encourage her to speak and 
teach, as she has an opportunity, in all religious 
assemblies. 

Resolved, That the same amount of virtue, 
delicacy, and refinement of behavior that is re- 
quired of woman in the social state, should also 
be required of man, and the same transgressions 
should be visited with equal severity on b’oth 
man and woman. 

Resolved, That the objection of indelicacy 
and impropriety, which is so often brought 
against woman when she addresses a public 
audience, comes with a very ill-grace from those 
who encourage, by tlicir attendance, her appear- 
ance on the stage, in the concert, or in feats of 
the circus. 

Resolved, That woman has too long rested 
satisfied in the circumscribed limits which cor- 
rupt customs and a perverted application of the 
Scriptures have marked out for her, and that it 
is time she should move in the enlarged sphere 
which her great Creator has assigned her. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the women 
of this country to secure to themselves their 
sacred right to the elective franchise. 

Resolved, That the equality of human rights 
results necessarily from the fact of the identity of 
the race in capabilities and responsibilities. 

Resolved, therefore. That, being invested by 
the Creator with the same capabilities, and the 
same consciousness of responsibility for their 
exercise, it is demonstrably the right and duty of 
svoman, equally svith man, to promote every 
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righteous cause by every righteous means; and 
especially in regard to the great subjects ol 
morals and religion, it is self-evidently her right 
to participate with her brother in teaching them, 
both in private and in public, by writing and by 
speaking, by any instrumentalities proper to be 
used, and in any assemblies proper to be held; 


and this being a self-evident truth growing out of 
the divinely implanted principles of human na- 
ture, any custom or authority adverse to it, 
svhether modern or wearing the hoary sanction 
of antiquity, is to be regarded as a self-evident 
falsehood, and at war with mankind. 


IV 

J'he Peace JWovment 

There wm appa,sxntuv no end id the energy and ambition ol the teiormeis. Throughout 
the northern states imprisonment for debt was abolished and other barbarous legal 
practices eliminated or modified. In 1850 the lash was abandoned by the navy as a method 
of punishment. The blind, the poor, and the insane all got their share of attention. 
Some visionary souls even dreamed of the day when war could be eliminated. Peace 
societies sprang up both in the United States and abroad. In 1815 state groups were 
formed in New York, Ohio and Massachusetts. By 1828 there was a national organisation, 
and in 1848 Americans attended an international congress in Brussels. The American 
peace movement is described by Professor Merle Curti.r 


hlucH OF THE Federalist opposition to the War 
of 1812 expressed itself In antiwar organizations 
such as the Washington Benevolent Societies and 
“Friends of Peace." Many adherents to these 
anti-administration and antiwar organizations 
became members of the peace societies which 
were lonned immediately after the conclusion 
of hostilities. 

But this opposition, grounded largely in polit- 
ical and economic considerations, was not the 
chief inspiration of the men who founded the 
fust peace societies in 1814 and 1815. For almost 
twenty years a number of clergymen, such as 
Henry Waie, Samuel Fish, John Ogden, and 
Willium Ellery Channing. representing various 
denominations, had been publishing sermons or 
tracts denouncing war on Christian grounds. ... 
In addition the Quakers srilh renesved energy 
had made known their position on war. Through- 
out the first decade of the nineteenth century 
Friends in New York, Philadelphia and else- 
where printed and circulated such antiwar tracts 
as Mott’s The lawfulness of IVar, and Welk’s 
Essay on IVaT. . . . 

T Rcprititnl from Pence or War, by 5fcrle Curci. by 
permiwon of W. W. .Vorion & Company. Inc. O^pyiighl 
1936 by tv tv. Norton t Company, Inc. Pp. SM2. 


Although the leaders of the peace societies 
t\cre inspired by a religious conviction that war 
was unchristian, they were also influenced by 
the wave of humanitarianism that was soon to 
express iiseif in a variety of reform movements. 
The peace societies, as well as those for the sup- 
pression of intemperance, the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment, the relief of the insane, the free- 
dom of the slave, and the emancipation of 
women, represented the humanitarian's convic- 
tion that human suffering in every form should 
be combated. Social ills, it was believed, were 
relics of the dark past; agitation, enlightenment, 
and democratic pressure through conventions 
and societies, could put an end to all such 
plagues. . . . 

The religious and humanitarian character of 
the early peace movement is evident indeed in 
almost all the propaganda which it inspired. 
War was condemned as contrary to the teachings 
of Christ, and as hostile to the interests of moral- 
ity and religion. It was further denounced as a 
contradiction of the brotherhood of man. and 
as in conflict with the rights of man to life and 
liberty. It s%a$ argued that it brought destitution 
pnd every kind of suflering and ill. 

Tlie early leaden of the peace movement were 
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substantial citizens — preachers, merchants, law- 
yers, and other men in public life. Its middle- 
class character was evident not only in its per- 
sonnel but in its propaganda. The antiwar 
arguments made much of the fact that peace 
promoted trade and prosperity; that wholesale 
bloodshed was ruinous to property, that it in- 
volved such financial evils as inflation, public 
debt, and excessive taxes; that, in short, it was 
economically inexpedient. Furthermore, the 
middle-class prejudices and practicality of the 
founders and supporters blinded them to many 
of the economic causes of war, which they seldom 
appreciated even in broad outline.* Naturally, 
therefore, their proposals for eliminating war 
said nothing of competition for markets and raw 
materials, of trade rivalry, of struggle for empire, 
and only very little of the vested interests in the 
war system. The emphasis iras put rather on 
persuasion, on appeals to the reason and the 
sentiment of mankind. Theirs was the voice of 
the eighteenth-century enlightenment. 

It was a great step forward when certain peace 
leaders, notably Noah Worcester, William Ladd, 
and Elihu Burritt, proposed political machinery, 
such as a court and congress of nations, to pro- 
mote peace. But even this emphasis on political 
machinery corresponded to the political-minded- 
ncss of the middle class, which saw in its repre- 
sentative legislatures, its civil liberties, and the 
other forms of democracy, symbols of a victory 
over the older aristocratic classes. . . . 

The builders of the peace movement were 
heroes as truly as leading specialists in the art 
of killing. The Reverend Noah Worcester, a 
liberal Congregationalist who, with William 
Ellery Channing, organized the Massachusetts 
Peace Society in 1815, actually deprived himself 
of necessities in order to keep alive the Society to 
which he gave unstinted time and energy. David 
Low Dodge, the svell-to-do merchant of New 
York who lurked peace tracts into the boxes of 
goods sent out from his storerooms, who spoke 
and wrote without stint, made his sacrifices, too. 
William Ladd, Harvard graduate, sea captain, 
and prosperous Maine farmer who turned to the 
cause in 1821, poured his means into its slender 
treasury and almost literally gave his life for 
it. Wearing himself out by excessive devotion, 
this good-natured, somewhat ponderous man 
continued to lecture, organize, ssxite, and work 
long after he svas an invalid. On the last lecture 
tour he made into the West in 1811, his legs 
were so badly ulcerated that he tvas forced to 


deliver his message sitting on stools in church 
pulpits. 

And the “learned blacksmith,” Elihu Burritt, 
who endured poverty and opprobrium because 
of his radical, thorough-going pacifism, was per- 
haps the greatest hero of them all. Self-educated, 
the master of more than thirty languages, Burritt 
worked indefatigably for his ideals. Often he 
did not know where his next dollar was to come 
from. More than most of his colleagues, he 
anticipated many of the most effective modern 
propaganda techniques. From temperance cir- 
cles he ado]>ted the idea of a pledge of coinplete 
abstinence from et'ery possible form of war; some 
forty thousand American and English "war- 
resisters” took this ironclad oath. During the 
crisis over the Oregon boundary, rvhen war 
seemed to threaten the peaceful relations of the 
United States and England, Burritt, in coopera- 
tion with two or three English pacifists, inau- 
gurated an exchange of “Friendly Addresses” 
between citizens of American and English cities 
allied by place name or kindred industries. Per- 
haps the most striking address was one from the 
British .Association for Promoting the Political 
and Social Improvement of the People, urging 
the workingmen of .America not to be “seduced" 
into a war to enrich the “aristocracy, our enemies 
and yours.” Burritt himself presented the address 
from Edinburgh to ^Vashington. In a group of 
senators before whom he unrolled this document 
teas Calhoun, who was duly impressed and 
showed great interest. 

Burritt originated other interesting kinds of 
propaganda. He mobilized women into sewing 
circles. He utilized the money raised from ba- 
zaars lor inserting antiwar propaganda in forty 
leading Continental newspapers as paid copy. 
Sometimes, with great difficulty and “by acci- 
dent, he succeeded in including in such papers 
his appeal to the workingmen of the world to 
unite in a strike against a threatened war, an 
idea which he advanced before Marx and Engels 
published the Cornmunisl Manifesto. 

But Burritt s most memorable achievement 
in the field of propaganda was his work in or- 
ganizing great popular demonstrations in favor 
of peace. In 1847, during his visit to England, 
it appeared as if the precedent established by the 
Peace Conference which met in London in 1843 
svas to fall by the board. With the aid of Henry 
Richard, secretary of the London Peace Society, 
Burritt organized and executed most of the prep- 
aration for the peace congresses held in Brussels 
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in 1848, in Paris in 1849, and in Franktort in 
1850. Attended by many well-known public 
figures, such as Richard Cobden and Victor 
Hugo, these peace congresses clarified the issues 
in resolutions demanding the simultaneous re- 
duction of armaments, a congress ot nations and 
court of arbitration, permanent and obligatory 
treaties for arbitration, boycotts on the sale ot 
war materials and the lending of money to bel- 
ligerents, and the organization of public opinion 
in the interest of peace. 

Almost alone among his colleagues Elihu Bur- 
ritt realized that the causes of war must be at- 
tacked it it is to be eliminated. His shrewd, 
farsighted eyes saw how in his own country 
slavery was rapidly breeding violence which, it 
the institution was maintained, must lead in- 
evitably to war. Returning to America in 1856 
he devoted lour years of indescribably arduous 
toil to an eftort to prevent civil war by popu- 
larizing his scheme of compensated emancipa- 
tion, or the purchase of slaves by the govern- 
ment, an example which the English had set in 
the West Indies. Each winter he traveled North. 
South, and West, 10,000 miles in all, making ad- 
dresses almost every evening. He edited periodi- 
cals, circulated tracts, organized a mass conven- 
tion in Cleveland, solicited the support of 
distinguished men. But though many listened 
favorably to his plea that the western lands be 
uUd as the basis for a fund for purchasing the 
slaves) the lines of conflict were already too 
tightly drawn to make the plan feasible. 

, . . The pioneers did not win, at best, more 
than a few thousand members lor the fifty peace 
societies which they organized chiefly in the 
northeastern part of the country. But their 
work, limited though ic was, proved to be both 
necessary and positive. They lorged impressive 
aiguments against war; they used statistical evi- 
dence; they saw the importance of emotional as 


well as intellectual appeals. In fact, the argu- 
ments they elaborated are still heard, are still 
important. They also suggested schemes ot 
world organization, the most important ot which 
was tliat ol William Ladd, who, in 1840, pub- 
lished his classic Essay on a Congress of Nations. 
This essay proposed, first, a Congress of Ambas- 
sadors for clarifying and improving the prin- 
ciples ot international law and for promoting 
plans to preserve peace: and second, a Court ot 
Nations, composed of the most able jurists in 
the world, to adjudicate such cases as should be 
brought before it by the mutual consent of the 
contending powers. Ladd's scheme opposed the 
use of sanctions, relying on the moral force of 
public opinion to enforce the decisions ot the 
CourL 

. . . The pioneers of peace did not stop with 
this. They lobbied in state legislatures. Con- 
gress, and the White House to persuade public 
officials to act on the piinciples and program tor 
which the peace movement stood. When in 
1834 the Massachusetts Senate, at the solicitation 
ol Ladd and a colleague, adopted resolutions ad- 
vising the establishment of some mode of just 
arbitration lor all international disputes, new 
ground was broken, lor no legislative body had 
ever before made such a declaration. In 1837 
the New York Peace Society memorialized the 
federal government to take the initiative in call- 
ing a Congress ol Nations; similar petitions came 
from many peace societies. . . . 

. . . Between the years 1837 and 1846, when 
our relations with Mexico were anything but 
Iriendly. a continual flow of antiwar and pro- 
arbitration petitions was sent to Congress and 
the adminbtration. . . . But the Mexican War 
itself the peace advocates could not prevent; they 
could only denounce it, draw from it arguments 
against war in general, and declare that similar 
aggression must be forever curbed. 
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Southern Slave-Holders Break the Postal Laws 


Thi. years from 1820 to 1860 were restless, 
transitional ones for Americans in both a mental 
and physical sense. In established communities 
families deserted their old homesteads and headed 
west. Annually they were joined by thousands 
of immigrants from Europe, all looking for new 
and happier lives. Evangelical religions, with 
ilieir emphasis on each person’s responsibility 
for his own soul, unconsciously sowed the seeds 
which led to spiritual discontent. As a result 
groups split away from the older churches, and 
new sects, such as Mormonism, sprang up. A 
new political departure, Jacksonian democracy, 
nas generated to a great e.xtcnt by the westward 
spread of population. It reflected the growing 
(onrulcncc in the north of democracy and the 
common man as it preached equality for all in 
duties of ciiirenship and renards of public ofTice. 

The philosopliy of the age challenged tradi- 
tional concepts and institutions and encouraged 
evpcrimentaiion niih new theories and humani- 
tarian rclonns. Standards of living improved 
with a number of important inventions and ini- 
tial labor organisations brought about better 


working conditions in some industries. The 
average American after long years of frontier life 
was a self-confident man of unlimited and often 
undirected enthusiasm. But while he had almost 
complete faith in himself and his country, he 
was not quite sure that either was perfect. The 
gospel of reform was sweeping Europe, and he 
wondered if America could afford to follow in 
the march of progress instead of leading it. 

A mere glance showed many conditions in 
need of reform. Millions of Negroes wore the 
bonds of slavery in the South. Could the United 
States be less zealous for their freedom than the 
leading nations in Europe? Then there was the 
problem of spirituous liquor and its effect on 
the home and family. And the position of 
vvomcn, who, at best, were their husbands’ serv- 
ants and, at worst, their slaves. Could a Chris- 
tian and patriotic citizen tolerate tire conditions 
which existed in the prisons, pesthouses and 
asylums for Ute poor? The United States had to 
thiow off the shackles of the past, said the re- 
former, if it were to live up to its destiny. 
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IMaiiiJest Destiny 

The attitude of the American people, their faith in themselves, the feeling that 
territorial expansion was inevitable, and the flavor of the period have been recaptured 
by Bernard De Voto in his book. The Year of Decision: I8i6A 


Two YEARS BFFORE, in the Summer of 1844. the 
first telegraph line brought word to Washington 
that the Democratic convention, meeting in 
Baltimore, had determined to require a two- 
thirds vote tor nomination. The rule was 
adopted to stop the comeback of ex-Presiclenl 
Martin Van Euren, who had a majority. That 
it was adopted was extremely significant — it re- 
vealed that Van Buren had defeated himself 
when he refused to support the annexation of 
Texas. The convention was becccng that the 
spirit of expansionism was now fully reawak- 
ened, that the annexation of Texas was an un- 
beatable issue, that the Democrats would sweep 
the country if factionalism could be quelled. 
Smoke-filled rooms in boarding houses scorned 
President Tyler (whose renomination would 
have split the party in two), and would not take 
General Cass, John C. Calhoun, or Silas Wright, 
all of whom were identified with factions that 
were badly straining the party. Factionalism, it 
became clear, was going to be quelled by the 
elimination of every prominent Democrat %vho 
had ever taken a firm stand about anything. So 
presently the telegraph announced that George 
Bancroft, with the assistance of Gideon Pillow 
and Cave Johnson and the indorsement of Old 
Hickot'^ in the Hermita^e^ had brought the dele- 
gates to agree on the first dark horse ever nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, Mr. Pillow’s former law 
partner, James K. Polk. 

“Who is James K. Polk?” The Whigs promptly 
began campaigning on that derision, and there 
were Democrats who repeated it svith a sick 
concern. The question eventually got an une- 
quivocal anssver. Polk had come up the ladder, 
he was an orthodox party Democrat. He had 
been Jackson's mouthpiece and floor leader in 

IKcmard De Volo. The lear of Decuion: IS46 (Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown 8. Company. 1912). pp 7-10. U»cd by 
permission of Houghton Mifllin Company, present copy- 
right holder. 


the House of Representatives, had managed the 
anti-Bank legislation, had risen to the Speaker- 
ship, had been governor of Tennessee. But 
sometimes the belt line shapes an instrument of 
use and precision. Polk's mind was rigid, narrow, 
obstinate, far from first-rate. He sincerely be- 
lieved that only Democrats were truly American, 
Whigs being either the dupes or the pensioners 
of England — more, that not only wisdom and 
patriotism were Democratic monopolies but 
honor and breeding as well. ''Although a Whig 
he seems a gentleman" is a not uncommon char- 
acterization in his diary. He was pompous, sus- 
picious, and secretive: he had no humor; he 
could be vindictive; and he saw spooks and 
villains. He was a representative Southern poli- 
tician of the second or intermediate period 
(which expired with his Presidency), when the 
decline but not the disintegration had begun. 

But if his mind was narrow it was also power- 
ful and he had guts. If he was orthodox, his 
integrity was absolute and he could not be 
scared, manipulated, or brought to heel. No one 
bluifed him, he knew how to get things done, 
which is the first necessity of gosernment, and 
he knew what he wanted done, which is the 
second. He came into office with dear ideas and 
a fixed determination and he was to stand bv 
them through as strenuous an administration as 
any before Lincoln’s. Congress had governed the 
United States for eight years before hint and, 
after a fashion, was to govern it for the next 
twelve years after him. But Polk was to govern 
the United States from 1815 to 1849. He was to 
be the only "strong” President between Jackson 
and Lincoln. He was to fix the mold of the fu- 
ture in America down to 1860, and therefore for 
a long time afterward. That is who James K. 
Polk was. 

The Whigs nominated their great man, Henry 
Clay. When Van Buren opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas, he did so from comiction. It was 
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only at the end of his life, some years later, that 
Clay developed a conviction not subject to read- 
justment by an opportunity. This time he 
guessed wrong — he faced obliquely away from 
annexation. Me soon saw that he had made a 
mistake and found loo clever a way out of the 
ropes which he had voluntarily knotted round 
his wrists. Smart politics have always been ad- 
mired in America but they must not be too 
smart. The Democrats swept the nation, as the 
prophets had foretold. It was clear that the 
Americans wanted Texas and Oregon, which 
the platform had promised them. Polk, who 
read the jropular mind better titan his advisers 
did, believed that the Americans also wanted 
the vast and almost unknown area called New 
Mexico and California. 

They did. Polk's election was jtroof that the 
energy and desire known as expansionism were 
indeed at white lieat again, after a period of 
(quiescence. This reawakening, which was to 
give historians a pleasant phrase, "the Roaring 
Forties," contained some exceedingly material 
ingredients. Historians now elderly made a ca- 
teer by analyzing it to three components: the 
need of cerltdn Southern interests and Southern 
statesmen to seize the empty lands and so regain 
the power whirl) the increasing population of 
the North was taking from them, the need of 
both Northern and Southern interests to domi- 
nate the Middle West or at least maintain a 
woiking alliance with it, and the blind drive 
of industrialism to free itself to a better func- 
tioning. 

Now all those elements were certainly a part 
of the sudden acceleration of social energies 
signiricd by the election of 18<H. Put society is 
never simple or neat, and our elder historians 
who thus analyzed it forgot what their elders 
had known, that expansionism contained such 
otlier and unanalyzal)lc elements as romance. 
Utopianism, and die dream that men might yet 
be lice. It also contained another category of 
ingredients — such as the logic of geography, 
which the map of January 1, ISfO, made quite 
as clear to the Americans then as it is to anyone 
today. You yourself, looking at a map in which 
Oregon was jointly occupied by a foreign power 
and all the rest of the continent west of Texas 
and the continental divide was foreign territory, 
rvould experience a feeling made up of incom' 
pleiion and insecurity, lloth incomplction and 
insecurity were a pod deal more alive to the 
181(Vs di-m anything short of invasion could 
make them now. And finally, expansionism fiad 
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acquired an emotion that was new — or at least 
signified a new combination. The Americans 
had always devoutly believed that the super- 
iority of their institutions, government, and 
mode of life would eventually spread, by inspira- 
tion and imitation, to less fortunate, less happy 
peoples. That devout belief now took a new 
phase; it was perhaps the American destiny to 
spread our free and admirable institutions by 
action as well as by example, by occupying terri- 
tory as well as by practising virtue. . . . For the 
sum of these feelings, a Democratic editor found, 
in the summer of ’45, one of the most dynamic 
phrases ever minted. Manifest Destiny. 

In that jihrase Americans found both recogni- 
tion and revelation. Quite certainly, it made 
soldiers and emigrants of many men , . . who, 
without it, would have been neither, but its 
importance was that it expressed the very core 
of American faith. Also, it expressed and em- 
bodied the peculiar will, optimism, disregard, 
and even blindness that characterized the 1840's 
in America. . . . The nation which believed in 
Manifest Destiny came only by means of severe 
shock and after instinctive denial to realize that 
Manifest Destiny involved facing and eventually 
solving the political paradox, the central eva- 
sion, of the Constitution — slavery. But it is 
even more indicative of the )840’s that those 
who rejected the innumerable statements of 
Manifest Destiny, repudiated its agencies, and 
denied its ends, believed in Manifest Destiny. 
Let Brook Farm speak for them — Brook Farm, 
the association of literary communists who had 
withdrawn from the world to establish Utopia 
a few miles from Boston. 

For the Brook Farmers, certainly, did not 
speculate in Western lands and so amnot come 
under the economic interpretation of expansion- 
ism. Neither were they the spirit of industrial- 
ism: they Jiad organized with the declared pur- 
pose of nullifying industrialism. Nor were they 
political adventurers, conspirators, or oppor- 
tunists; they had formally announced their re- 
fusal .to adhere to tlie American political system. 
But Manifest Destiny had no clearer or more 
devout statement, and the 1840's had no more 
characteristic expression, than the editorial 
which the Brook. Farmers published in opti- 
mism’s house organ. The Hnrbingcr, w'hen the 
curve of the year 184G began to be clear: — 

There can be no doubt of the design being enter- 
tained by the leaders and instigators of this infamous 
business, to extend the "area of freedom" to the 
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shores of California, by robbing Mexico of another 
large mass of her territory; and the people are pre- 
pared to execute it to the letter In many and most 
aspects in which this plundering aggression is to be 
viewed it is monstrously iniquitous, but after all it 
seems to be completing a more universal design of 
Providence, of extending the power and mtell^nce 
of advanced civihred nations over the whole lace of 
the earth, by penetrating into those regions which 
seem fated to immobility and breaking down the 
barriers to the future progress of knotvledge, of the 
sciences and arts: and arms seem to be ihc only 
means by which this great subversive movement to- 
wards unity among nations can be accomplished 

In this way Providence is operating on a grand scale 
to accomplish its designs, making use of instrumen- 
talities ignorant of its purposes, and incited to act by 
motives the \ery antipodes of those which the real 
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end in view might be supposed to be connected svith 
or grow out of. 

Thus the literary amateurs: it violates our 
principles but is part ot a providential plan. As 
Providence's instrumentality Polk was much less 
woory. Shortly alter he was inaugurated, he ex- 
plained his objectives to George Bancrolt, the 
scliolar, historian, and man of letters who had 
been a Democratic Brain-Tiuster since Jackson’s 
time, and whom Polk would make acting Secre- 
tary ol War, Secretary of the Navy, and finally 
Minister to Great Britain. His objectives were: 
the revision ot the protective tariff of 1812, the 
re-establishment of the independent treasury, 
the settlement of the Oregon question, and the 
acquisition of California. He was to achieve 
them all. 


II 


Jhe Oregon 'Boundary Controversy 

By the treaty of 1818 the United States and Great Britain agreed to joint occupation 
of the Oregon territory until the question of sovereignty could be settled. As long as 
this vast area, composed not only of the present state of Oregon but also IVashingion, 
Idaho, a pan o£ Montana, and British Coluriibia. was thinly populated the arrangement 
caused little trouble. But after 1812 ‘'Oregoi* fever" struck Americans and soon four or 
five thousand were in the area. Some form of government became imperative. First, 
there had to be an agreement with England. Although in the J844 election the Democrats 
had called for the annexation of the entire territory. Polk backed down and signed the 
Oregon Treaty, which divided the area along latitude 49®. Much of the story back of 
this compromise is told in the following account by Professor Frederick Merk.* 


It is a TRUfs.tf IV A.mekican history that the suc- 
cess of the United States in the Oregon boundary 
negotiations was due in considerable measure to 
the Oregon pioneers. They brought pressure 
to bear on the British government during the 
final stages ol the Oregon negotiations, and this 
was a factor in winning for their country the em- 
pire of the Pacific Northwest. But what the na- 
ture of this pressure was, how direct it was, or 
how great its effectiveness, are questions that 
have never been carefully investigated. They 

J Frederick Merk. "The Oregon Pioneers and the 
Boundary," American llisloriral flrview, XXIX (192J- 
102t). pp. 681-686, 690-691. 695-696. fsed by pennis 
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deserve attention, lor they go to the heart ol 
Oregon diplomacy and determine the place ol 
the Oregon pioneers in American diplomatic 
history. They are the province of this study. 

Proper analysis ot this subject necessitates at 
the outset a survey of the stakes of Oregon diplo- 
macy. They were not as extensive as at first 
sight they seem. Nominally the whole of the 
Oregon country was at issue, the vast domain 
extending from the Rocky Mountains to the sea 
and from California to Alaska. But the region 
about which dispute really centred was the com- 
paratively limited area lying between the Co- 
lumbia River and the forty-ninth parallel, the 
rectangle now ronsiittiiing the central and vvest- 
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ern thirds of the state of Washington. As early as 
1818 the British government had intimated a 
willingness to divide the Oregon country at the 
line of the Columbia River and the forty-ninth 
parallel, and this it definitely offered to do in 
1824, 1826, and 1844, It further offered in 1826 
and 1844 to yield to the United States a large 
segment of territory north of the Columbia, in- 
tended to satisfy the determined American de- 
mand for a share in the harbors of Puget Sound. 
These proposals the American government had 
declined. That embracing the Puget Sound har- 
bors had been unacceptable because the proffered 
area in which they lay would have been isolated 
from the body of the United States, an enclave 
in British territory. But the offer had served 
a useful purpose from the American point of 
view. It had committed the British government 
to a line of partition even more favorable to the 
United Stales than the Columbia River. And 
this was years before any pioneers had begun to 
settle in Oregon. 

Similarly, though with somewhat less cer- 
tainty, the American government stood com- 
mitted to the line of the forty-ninth parallel. 
This it had ofl'ered as a compromise from the 
very beginning, and, when in 1844 Calhoun at- 
tempted to extend again the field of dispute, 
Pakenham, the British ambassador, cut him 
short, informing him that he "was not author- 
ized to treat about any territory lying to the 
north of the 49th parallel of latitude, which was 
considered by Her Majesty’s Government to 
form the basis for the Negotiation, on the side 
of the United States, as the line of the Columbia 
formed that on the side of Great Britain.” So 
clear had this mutual delimitation of the field 
o( dispute become by tlic time of the later 
Oregon negotiations that in 1844 Pakenham 
recommended to his government that it offer 
full cession to the United States of the territory 
south of the Columbia in return for the yielding 
by the United States of the territory north of 
the forty-ninth parallel, a proposal which inter- 
ested l.ord Aberdeen but which he did not press 
because he foresaw that it would be rejected by 
the .American government. 

With tliesc tacts as a guide we may now turn 
to assessing the inlluence of the Oregon pioneers 
on the boundary negotiations. It has been sup- 
posed that they determined die character of the 
final settlement by simidy taking possession as 
fanners of the territory in dispute. Five thou- 
sand .American settlers wielded the pen, it is 
tiumght, that wrote the Oregon Treaty, demon- 


strating that in diplomacy possession is nine 
points of the law. It is a plausible theory. But 
it collapses at the prick of the fact that in 1846 
all or practically all the American pioneers in 
Oregon were located in the Willamette Valley, 
on the south side of the Columbia River — just 
that part ol the Oregon country which ever since 
1818 the British government had been willing 
to concede to the United States. American oc- 
cupation in other words was of an area that did 
not need to be won. 

North of the Columbia River, on the other 
hand, in the region really at issue, the total num- 
ber ol American settlers was eight. Seven of 
these with their families under the leadership 
of M. T. Simmons, famous in the history of the 
Slate of Washington as its first permanent white 
settler, had established themselves in October, 
1845, at the head of Puget Sound. At Jackson 
Prairie near the Cowlitz Landing was an Ameri- 
canized Englishman. That was the extent of 
American occupation north ol the Columbia; 
and of American commercial activity here, there 
was in 1846 none. 

British interests, on the other hand, agricul- 
tural as well as commercial, were strong. Fort 
Vancouver was in this region, on the north bank 
of the Columbia River, so located in 1824 in 
place of old Fort George south ol the river at 
the special request of George Canning, the Brit- 
ish minister of foreign affairs, and so named by 
Governor Simpson in order to link the claims to 
the soil which Great Britain advanced to the 
discoveries and survey of Vancouver. That this 
post under the chief factorship ol Doctor Mc- 
Loughlin controlled the commerce, particularly 
the fur trade, ol the region north of the Co- 
lumbia no one can doubt; indeed, it dominated 
the commercial life of the whole Oregon coun- 
try, including even the .American settlements in 
the Willamette. But this establishment repre- 
sented also a powerful agricultural interest. At 
the fort ten or more entire sections of land were 
held for the Hudson’s Bay Company. Twelve 
hundred acres of this were under cultivation, 
the remainder pastured 700 brood mares, 1600 
Iiogs, and cattle and sliecp to the number of 
8400. There were employed here more or less 
regularly in the fields, dairies, mills, shops, and 
stores of the great establishment from 150 to 
200 men, who with their Indian wives and half- 
breed children, comprised a settlement tliat al- 
ready in 1837 was estimated by Lieutenant .Slocum 
to contain from 750 to 800 souls. 

Four other establishments of the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company, or of its subsidiary, the Puget Sound 
Agricultural Company, lay between the Colum- 
bia River and the loriy-ninth parallel. Fon Oka- 
nagan, near the river of the same name, was ol 
minor importance. Fort Victoria at the tip of 
Vancouver Island was new but rapidly develop- 
ing. Fort Nisqually was the centre of the herd- 
ing and farming activities of the Puget Sound 
Agricultural Company, where on a tract of 167,- 
000 acres there were pastured 5800 sheep, 200 
horses, and 1850 cattle. Cowlitz Farm was an- 
other extensive property, embracing 3500 acres, 
of which HOO acres under cultivation produced 
yearly more than 10,000 bushels of grain and the 
remainder pastured 100 horses and sheep and 
cattle to the number of 1500. Eighty-five men 
Were attached to these four establisliments, who 
with their families added their quota to the 
weight of British occupation. Nineteen Cana- 
dian families, retired servants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and a Roman Catholic mission 
were established near the Cowlitz River. Clearly 
British influence outweighed American in this 
contested area; and if occupation had deter- 
mined its fate in 1816. it must inevitably have 
become British teiritory. 

Nor may we assume that these facts were un- 
known to the British Foreign Office. Loid Aber- 
deen was well aware of them and undeniood 
their meaning. Indeed he overesiiiiiated the 
British advantage, for he did not know when he 
framed the Oregon Treaty of the little American 
settlement forming at the head of Puget Sound. 
His latest advices from the Northwest Coast were 
those brought by Lieutenant Peel, who sailed 
from the Straits of Fuca on September 26, 1845, 
whereas the Simmons party did not reach Puget 
Sound until near the end of October. What was 
in his mind when he formulated the Oregon 
Treaty and despatched it to Washington may be 
seen from one of the private fetters of instruction 
which he sent with it to Pakenham. He empha- 
sizes in this the extent of the sacrifice Great Britain 
is making in conceding to the United Stales the 
line of the forty-ninth parallel, which will "in- 
terfere with the possessions of British colonists 
resident in a district in which it is believed that 
scarcely an American citizen as a settler, has ever 
set his fooL” 

American negotiators were likewise aware of 
these facts, though naturally they were disposed 
to keep them dark. It is significant that Calhoun, 
famous advocate of ''niasterly inactivity," who 
in his negotiations with Pakenham in 1844 first 


stressed as an important diplomatic fact the mov- 
ing of the pioneers into Oregon, remained vague 
as to their location and spoke not of the pres- 
ent but of the future when he said “that the 
whole region drained by it (the Columbia River) 
is destined to be peopled by us.’’ Congressmen 
blurted out more openly what was well known 
to the State Department. Owen, of Indiana, for 
example, on January 3, 1846, asks a question and 
answ'ers it: 

Is there an American settler now living north of the 
Columbia? So far as I know or believe, not one. I 
have recendy conversed with an intelligent gentle- 
man who has spent some years in that country: and 
he informs me that the moment a citizen of the 
United States attempts to settle north of the river- 
on the British side as they persist in calling it — the 
Hudson Bay Company — the East India Company of 
that region — secs to it that they are removed, and 
(.luwd to emigrate south of the stream. 

McCIernand of Illinois asserted five days later 
in the same debate; 

.\n idea was purposely inculcated in Oregon, by the 
British autliorities, that the settlements of the Ainer 
leans south of the Columbia would be acquiesced in 
by that Government; but that all sudi north of that 
stream w-ould be contested, if needs be, at the point 
of the bayonet. This idea was attended with the 
ellect of restricting die settlements of the two coun- 
tries to different sides of the river While the Amer- 
icans were settling the south, Great Britain, as a 
counterpoise, would fill up the north — convert her 
temporary settlements, for the purposes of trading 
and fishing, under the convention, into permanent 
agricultural and commercial communities. . . . 

Four other references to the same facts were 
made on ifie iToor ol' the House by Rfteit, Doug- 
las, Giles, and Caleb Smith in a single week of 
debate. We must then abandon this theory that 
American pioneers brought pressure to bear on 
the government of either country by occupation 
of the area in dispute. 

... But it would be a mistake now to con- 
clude that the Oregon pioneers did not influence 
the boundary treaty at all. They did influence 
it both indirectly and directly. How much they 
did it by way of modifying British public opin- 
ion is a difficult matter to determine. No doubt 
their presence on the IVillamette in growing 
numbers was a factor enabling the British Cab- 
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inet in 184G to make concessions toward a settle- 
ment which would not have been possible be- 
fore. But on the other hand the London Times 
teas well atvare that Americans v.'ere settled only 
on the south side of the Columbia, that the di^ 
puted region north of the river was in Hudson's 
Bay Company control, and that to concede the 
forty-ninth parallel was to surrender important 
British vested interests. As a potential military 
force in case of war the Oregon pioneers aroused 
British appreliension, and perhaps that helped to 
produce concessions which made a peaceful set- 
tlement possible. But such an hypothesis is some- 
what weakened by the private correspondence 
exchanged between the leaders of the British 
Calsinet, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Mctcdle in Canada, from which it appears that 
they realised that if war came it would be de- 
cided, and the fate of Oregon would be decided, 
not in the Far West, but in Canada, on the Great 
Lakes, and on the sea. Even in Oregon the Hud- 
son's Bay Company in case of war would not 
have been helpless, as it effectively controlled 
ammunition, and could count on the support of 
the British navy, and at least a part of the eighty 
thousand Indians under its domination in the 
Pacific Northwest. More effective as a factor in 
the negotiations was the danger, recognized by 
both governments, that local conflicts between 
the pioneeers and tlie Hudson's Bay Company 
might develop into a general conflagration. No 
doubt this had considerable influence in hasten- 
ing a settlement on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions. 

But there is a positive contribution of real 
significance which the Oregon pioneers made to 
the boundary settlement. It is that they led the 
Hudson's Bay Company to shift its main depot 
from the old and famous site on the Columbia 
River to a new location at the tip of Vancouver 
Island. This they did by arousing in the mind 
of George .Simpson, governor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, fears for tlie safety of the valuable 
stores concentrated at Fort Vancouver. Simpson 
profoundly distrusted the Willamette settlers. 
In his private correspondence he persistently 
classed all of them together as "desperate char- 
arters." He seems to have considered the pro- 
visional government of the same stripe, for when 
in 1815 he reported diat the Clatsop Point set- 
tlers had hesitantly given in their adhesion to it 
he observed: “Well was it for them that they did 
so, as this infant Government appears to be very 
energetic, the Bowie knife. Revolving Pistol and 
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Rille taking the place of the Constable's baton 
in bringing refractory delinquents to justice.” 
Emigrants en route to Oregon being of the same 
stamp as those already there, he was concerned 
for the safety of Fort Hall and warned its chief 
officer in the spring of 1846 to be on guard 
against pillaging. Fort Vancouver’s vast stores 
he proposed to put as far as possible out of reach 
of harm. 

, , . There were, to be sure, other considera- 
tions, ordinary requirements of business, that 
demanded the creation of a new main depot 
away from the Columbia River. The decline of 
the fur trade in the valley of the Columbia, the 
perils of the bar at the entrance of the river, 
and uncertainties as to the boundary settlement 
were powerful factors dictating the change. 
Eventually they would have brought it about 
even without the intervention of the Americans 
in the Willamette. Indeed, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had been contemplating the transfer 
for at least ten years. But it required the menace 
of the Willamette settlers to crystallize these fac- 
tors into action, and action just when the bound- 
ary negotiations were at a stage to be influenced 
by it. 

So quietly was this shift of base made that 
hardly any .'American understood at the time 
what was happening, but it did not escape the 
notice of Lord Aberdeen. He knew of it in 1845 
and welcomed it for the promise it offered of a 
peaceful solution of the Oregon controversy. 
Sincerely desirous of composing this critical is- 
sue he had reconciled himself by March, 1844, 
to substantially the terms of settlement later 
laid down in the treaty of 1846. But he had 
found it impossible to win over Peel, the prime 
minister, or the remainder of the Cabinet. They 
no doubt feared the clamor which an active op- 
position would raise over what was virtually a 
surrender to the demands of the United States. 
The Cabinet was still unpersuaded when the 
news came in 1845 of the shift of base of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. That event put a 
new .political face on the situation. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had unwittingly revealed 
by its move that it no longer regarded the Co- 
lumbia River as a vital trade route or an indis- 
pensable outlet for its western provinces to the 
sea; that a watercourse which looked imposing 
on the maps was of so little real promise for any- 
iliing but a fur-trade commerce that it was be- 
ing relegated by the British interest which best 
kners- its potentialities to secondary uses. To 
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yield ihis river to the United States could not 
involve serious national loss, nor under the cir- 
cumstances lay the government open to partizan 
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attack or national outcry. And surrender of the 
Columbia was the key to the peaceful settlement 
of the Oregon boundary. 


Ill 

CThe TVilmot Proviso 

When Texas was annexed in 1845. despite protests by many northern Whigs and anti- 
slavery men, Mexico threatened to challenge the move, a possibility which undoubtedly 
lielped President Polk decide on a compromise settlement in Oregon. A dispute over 
the Texas boundary did bring war, but it soon was apparent that Americans wanted 
much more than the area in question. When Polk presented Congress with an appro- 
priation bill for two million dollars to be used for negottaiions wiih Mexico, Democrat 
David Wilmot, in an anti-administration move, introduced an amendment which 
prohibited slavery in any territory so acquired. The proviso would seem unnecessary in 
view of the generally arid nature of the land under consideration, but it raised a great 
furor and was kept alive as a matter of principle and sectional strategy. Every northern 
legislature but one passed resolutions in favor of such a limitation on any land obtained 
from Mexico; southern Democrats were almost as unanimous in opposition. The follow- 
ing extract from the Congeesshnal Globe gives the proviso and tome of the debate 
accompanying iu original introduction.* 

On motion of Mr. hfcKAV the committee pro- 
ceeded under the resolution just adopted, limit- 
ing the time for debate of each member to ten 
minutes, to the consideration of the President's 
message, and ot the following bill, introduced 
this morning by Mr. McKay: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That a sum of $2,000,000, in addition 
to the provision heretofore made, be, and the same 
is her^, appiopiiaied, lot poipow nt drfrayvtvg 
any extraordinary expenses which may be incurred 
in the intercourse between the Untied Stales and 
foreign nations, to be paid out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be ap- 
plied under the direction of the President of the 
United States, who shall cause an account of the 
expenditure thereof to be laid before Congress as 
soon as may be. 

. . . Mr. Wilmot regretted that the President 
had not disclosed his views. He disliked to act 
in the dark on this or any subject. If this had 
8 Congressional Globe, 29th Congress. lit sesiion, pp. 
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been done, and it had been inexpedient to have 
received and deliberated upon it publicly, they 
might have gone into secret session. He would 
vote for this appropriation in case the amend- 
ment he intended to offer was adopted. He dis- 
agreed with some of his friends that this was an 
unnecessary war; he believed it a necessary and 
proper war. He believed it not to be a war of 
conquest; if so he was opposed to it now and 
hereafter. If this country was now to be forced 
into such a war, he pronounced it against the 
spitiE tA \Vit age, agarnsl tbe hcAy pieteptt rf our 
religion; he was opposed to it in every form and 
shape. But he trusted it was not to be a war of 
conquest. He trusted that the President was 
sincerely ready to negotiate for an honorable 
peace. 

But the President asked for two millions of 
dollars lor concessions which ^fexico was to 
make. We claim the Rio Grande as our bound- 
ary — that was the main cause of the war. Are 
we now to purchase what we claim as a matter 
of right? Certainly she was not to be paid for the 
debt she owes our citizens. 

Mr. W. took it. therefore, that the President 
looked to the acquisition of territory in that 
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(quarter. To this he had no objection, provided 
it were done on proper conditions. On the con- 
trary, he was most earnestly desirous that a por- 
tion of territory on the Pacific, including the bay 
of San Francisco, should come into our posses- 
sion by fair and honorable means, by purchase 
or negotiation — not by conquest. 

But whatever territory might be acquired, he 
declared himself opposed, now and forever, to 
tlie extension of this "peculiar institution" that 
belongs to the South. He referred to the annex- 
ation of Texas, and to his affirmative vote on the 
proposition connected with it at this session; he 
was for taking it as it was; slavery had already 
been established there. But if free territory 
comes in, God forbid that he should be the 
means of planting this institution upon it. 

He concluded by offering the amendment 
providing against the establishment of slavery’ or 
involuntar)' servitude, in any territory which 
may be acquired. ^ 

Mr Hunt, of New York, was opposed to the 
bill, but was in favor of peace. He wished the 
Executive not to throw over his actions and de- 
signs a false coloring. He referred to the Presi 

him with having intended war, and commenced 
action towards it, before he heard of the com 
rncncemcnt of hostilities. This message con 
finned the mipression that the object of Ae Ex 
ecu ive was the extension of our Lrritor^ south 
b fair means or by foul. Was it suppoSd tS 

opposed m’t[i - 

uiioii the terms proposed bv the on ti 
Pennsylvania; the attemnt tn 1 "j’^oian from 
territory would tend in r 
Union. “ ‘l'«oluiion of the 

• • • AV.L.Mo-r moved an amendment, to add 
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at the end of Mr. McKay’s modified bill the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That, as an express and fundamental 
tandition to the acquisition of any territory from 
the Republic of Mexico by the United States, by 
virtue of any treaty which may be negotiated between 
them, and to the use by the Executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neither slavery nor involuntary- 
servitude shall ever exist in any part of said ter- 
ritopi except for crime, whereof the party shall first 
be duly convicted. 

section of the bill was still under 
consideration, and, after some conversation, the 
amendment of Mr. Wilmot was received as an 
amendment to this section 

Mr. Dobbin rose to a point of order. He con- 
tended that the amendment of the gentleman 

SrdTr thes'K""’\ in 

with the ° connexion 

Ti^ii?”/h'’''’^''' fhe point of order, 

of monev h appropriated a certain sum 
SenTlfwl the Presi- 

the HousI ^ competent on the part of 

D icadon r N ^ limiting he ap- 

lelSs rr^the r”- taken by 

sustained -ayes 9?'noes°3 Chaiiman svas 

Mn“ °rder. 

by inserting thrr'^^ the amendment 

amenLer orMr.'y^S Se 

and ordered- and tho were asked 

decided in L ir?™ '•‘’’•e “I-'". i> 
m me affirmative — ayes 83, noes 
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Tfce Compromise of i850 

The WiLNfQT Proviso, however, did not pass the Senate, and neither did any other 
measure to organite the territory as Congress aigued over allowing slaves in that area. 
After the California gold rush in 1849, President Taylor suggested that California might 
soon be ready for statehood, thus solving the question for itself. This did happen and 
admission as a free state was requested of Congress. 

On this issue the Union almost split. If California were admitted as a free state about 
half the Mexican Cession would be lost to the control of the South. Goaded by the 
Wilmot Proviso southern tempers had been steadily rising. Threats of secession were 
voiced, and thoughtful men were alarmed for the future of their country. 


I. Clay Offers a Compromise 

Every lexibook gives l/ie final provisions of the 
Compromise of 1$S0. Sight is often lost, however, 
of their background end why they were indeed com- 
promises. The genesis of this famous measure and 
the issues involved are stated by Henry Clay in this 
selection from his February 5, 1850, speech.* 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following Resolutions, submitted by Mr. 
Clay on the 29th ultimo: 

It being desirable, for the peace, concord, and har- 
mony of the Union of these States, to settle and 
adjust amicably all existing questions of controversy 
between them, arising out of the institution of 
slavery, upon a fair, equitable, and just basis: There- 
fore, 

1st. Resolved, That California, with suitable 
boundaries, ought upon her application to be ad- 
mitted as one of the States of this Union, without 
the imposition by Congress of any restriaion in re- 
spect to the exclusion or introduction of slavery 
within those boundaries. 

2d. Resolved, That as slavery does not exist by 
law. and is not likely to be introduced into any of 
the territory acquired by the United States from the 
Republic of. Mexico, it is inexpedient for Congress 
to provide by law either for its introduction into or 
exclusion from any part of the said territory; and 
that appropriate territorial governments ought to be 
established by Congress in all of the said territory, 
not assigned as the boundaries of the proposed State 

* Congressionat Globe, appendix, Slit Congress, 1st 
session, pp. 115 S. 


of California, without the adoption of any restric- 
tion or condition on the subject of slavery. 

5d. Resolved, That the western boundary of the 
State of Texas ought to be fixed on the Rio del 
Norte, commencing one marine league from its 
mouth, and running up that river la the southern 
line of New Mexico; thence with that line east- 
wardly, and so continuing in the same direction to 
the line established between the United States and 
Spain, excluding any portion of New Mexico, 
whether lying on the east or west of that river. 

4ih. Resolved, That It be proposed to the State of 
Texas that the United States will provide for the 
payment of all that portion of the legitimate and 
bona fide public debt of that State contracted prior 
to its annexation to the United States, and for which 
the duties on foreign imports were pledged by the 
said State to its creditors, not exceeding the sum of 

$ , in consideration of the said duties so pledged 

having been no longer applicable to that object after 
the said annexation, but having thenceforward be- 
come payable to the United States; and upon the 
condition also that the said State of Texas shall, by 
some solemn and authentic act of her Legislature, or 
of a convention, relinquish to the United States any 
claim which it has to any part of New Mexico. 

5th. Resolved, That it is inexpedient to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, vshilst that in- 
stitution continues to exist in the State of Maryland, 
without the consent of that State, without the consent 
of the people of the District, and without just com- 
pensation to the owners of slaves within the District. 

6th. But Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit 
within the District (he slave-trade, in slaves brought 
into it from States or places beyond the Kmits of the 
Dtstrict, either to be sold tlierein as merchandise, or 
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to be transported to other marheis svithout the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

7th. Resohesl, That more effectual provision ought 
to be made by law, according to the requirement of 
the Constitution, for the restitution and delivery of 
persons bound to service or labor in any State, who 
may escape into any other State or Territory in the 
Union. 

And 8th. Rewhed. That Congress has no power 
to prohibit or obstruct the trade in slaves between 
the slaveholding States: but that the admission or ex- 
clusion of slaves brought from one into another of 
them, depends exclusively upon their own particular 
laws. 

Mr. Clay addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President, never, on any former occasion, 
have I risen under feelings of such deep solici- 
tude. I have witnessed many periods of great 
anxiety, of peril, and of danger even to the 
country; but 1 have never before arisen to ad- 
dress any assembly so oppressed, so appalled, so 
anxious. And, sir, I hope it will not be out of 
place to do here what again and again I have 
done in my private chamber — to implore of 
Him who holds the destinies of nations and in- 
dividuals in his hands to bestow upon our coun- 
try his blessings — to bestow upon our people 
all his blessing — to calm the violence and rage 
of parly — to still passion — to allow reason 
once more to resume its empire. . . . 

Sir, I have said that I have witnessed other 
anxious periods in the history of our country: 
and if 1 were to mention — to trace to their 
original source — the cause of all our present 
dangers and difficulties, 1 should ascribe them to 
the violence and intemperance of parly spirit. 
We have had testimony of this in the progress 
of this session, and Senators, however they may 
differ in other matters, concur in acknowledging 
the existence of that cause in originating the un- 
happy differences which prevail throughout the 
country upon this subject of the institution of 
slavery. Parties, in tlicir endeavors to obtain the 
one the ascendenq' over the other, catch at every 
passing and floating plank, in order to add 
strength and power to tlicmsclvcs. We have been 
told by two honorable Senators, . . . that the 
parties at the North have each in turn, svooed 
and endeavored to obtain the assistance of a 
small p.irty called -Abolitionists, in order that 
the scale in its favor might prcpondeiate over 
its adversaries. Let us look wherever w’e may, 
we see too many indications of die existence of 
the spirit and iniempenince of party. I might 
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go to other legislative bodies besides our own. I 
might draw from those Legislatures all the mel- 
ancholy truth upon which I am dwelling; but 
sir, I need not pass out of this Capitol itself — 

I say it with all deference and respect to that 
portion of Congress assembled in the other 
wdng of the Capitol. But what have w^e seen 
there during this very session? One whole week 

I think it was an entire week — exhausted in 

the vain endeavor to elect a Doorkeeper of the 
House! ... 

. . . Mr. President, what was the question in 
this struggle to elect a Doorkeeper? It tvas not 
as regarded the man or the qualifications of the 
man, best adapted to the situation. It was, 
whether the Doorkeeper entertained opinions 
upon certain great national measures coincident 
with those ol this or that side of the House! . ■ - 
When I came to consider this subject, there 
were two or three general purposes which seemed 
to me most desirable, if possible, to accomplish. 
The one was to settle all the controverted ques- 
tions arising out of the subject of slavery; and it 
seemed to me to be doing very little if we settled 
one question and left other disturbing questions 
unadjusted. It seemed to me to be doing but 
little if we stopped one leak only in the ship of 
State, and left other leaks capable of producing 
danger, if not destruction, to the vessel. 1 there- 
fore turned my attention to every subject con- 
nected with the institution of slavery, and out of 
which controverted questions have sprung, to 
.see if it were possible or practicable to accommo- 
date and adjust the whole of them. 

Another principal object w'hich attracted my 
attention was, to endeavor to frame such a 
scheme of accommodation as that neither of the 
two classes of States into w'hich our country is 
unhappily divided should make a sacrifice of 
any great principle. I believe, sir, that the series 
of resolutions ivhich I have had the honor of 
presenting to the Senate accomplishes that ob- 
ject. 

Anotlter purpose, sir, which I had in view was 
this: I was aware of the difference of opinion 
prevailing between these nvo classes of States. 
I was atvare that while a portion of the Union 
was pushing matters, as it seemed to me, to a 
dangerous extremity, another portion of the 
Union was pushing them to an opposite, and 
perhaps to a no less dangerous extremity. It ap- 
peared to me, then, that if any arrangement, any 
satisfactory adjustment could be made of the 
controverted questions between the two classes 
of States, that adjustment, that arrangement. 
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could only be successtul and effectual by exact- 
ing from both parties some concession — not of 
principle, not of principle at all, but of feeling, 
of opinion, in relation to the matters in contro- 
versy between them. I believe that the resolu- 
tions which I have prepared fulfill that objecL I 
believe that you will find upon that careful, 
rational, and attentive examination of them 
which I think they deserve, that by them, neither 
party makes any concession of principle at all, 
though the concessions of forbearance are ample. 

In the next place, in respect to the slavehold- 
ing States, there are resolutions making conces- 
sions to them by the class ol opposite States, 
without any compensation whatever being rend- 
ered by them to the non-slaveholding States. 

I think every one of these characteristics which 
I have assigned to the measures which I propose 
is susceptible ol clear, satisfactory demonstration, 
by an attentive perusal and critical examination 
of the resolutions themselves. Let us take up the 
first, sir. 

The first resolution, Mr. President, as you are 
aware, relates to California; and it declares that 
California, with suitable limits, ought to be ad- 
mitted as a member o! this Union, without the 
imposition of any restriction, either to Interdict 
or to introduce slavery within her limits. Now, 
is there any concession in this resolution by 
either party to the other? I know that gentle- 
men who come from the slaveholding States say 
that the North gets all that it desires; but by 
whom does it get it? Does it get it by any action 
of Congress? If slavery be interdicted in Cali- 
fornia, is it done by Congress, by this Govern- 
ment? No, sir; the interdiction is imposed by 
California herself. And has it not been the doc- 
trine of all parties, that when a State is about 
to be admitted into the Union, that State has 
a right to decide for itself whether it will or will 
not have within its limits slavery? The great 
principle which was in contest upon the mem- 
orable occasion of the introduction of Missouri 
into the Union was, whether it was competent 
or was not competent for Congress to impose 
any restriction which should exist after she be- 
came a member of the Union? We, who were in 
favor of the admission of Missouri, contended 
that, by the Constitution, no such restriction 
could be imposed. ^Ve contended that, whenever 
she was once admitted into the Union, she had 
all the rights and privileges of any preexisUng 
State of the Union: and that of these rights and 
privileges, one was to decide for herself whether 
slavery should or should not exist within her 
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limits — that she had as much a right to decide 
upon the introduction ol slavery, or upon its 
abolition, as New York had a right to decide 
upon the introduction or abolition of slavery: 
and that she stood among her peers equal, and 
invested with all the privileges that any one of 
the original thirteen States, and those subse- 
quently admitted, had a right to enjoy. 

And so I thought that those who have been 
contending with so much earnestness and with 
so much perseverance for the Wilmot proviso 
ought to reflect that, even if they could carry 
their object and adopt the Wilmot proviso, it 
would cease the moment any State to whose ter- 
ritory it was applicable came to be admitted as 
a member of the Union. No one contends now 
— no one believes — that with regard to the 
northwestern States, to which the ordinance of 
1787 was applied — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan — no one now believes that any one of 
those States, if they thought proper to do it, has 
not Just as much a right to introduce slavery 
within her borders as Virginia has a right to 
maintain the existence of slavery within hers. 

Then, if in this struggle of power and empire 
between the two classes of States a decision of 
California has taken place adverse to the wishes 
of (he southern States, it is a decision respecting 
which they cannot complain to the General Gov- 
ernment. It is a decision made by California 
herself, and which California had incontestibly 
a right to make under the Constitution of the 
United States. There is, then, in that first resolu- 
tion, according to the observation which I made 
some lime ago, a case where neither party con- 
cedes: where the question of slavery, either of 
its introduction or interdiction, is silent as re- 
spects the action of this Government; and if it 
has been decided, it has been decided by a dif- 
ferent body — by a different power — by Cali- 
fornia herself, who had a right to make that 
decision. 

Mr. President, the next resolution of the 
scries which I have offered, I beg gentlemen 
candidly now to look at. I was aware, perfectly 
aware, of the perseverance with which the Wil- 
mot proviso was insisted upon. I knew that every 
one of the free States of this Union — I believe 
without exception — had, by its legislative bod- 
ies. passed resolutions instructing its Senators and 
requesting its Representatives to get that restric- 
tion incorporated into any territorial bill that 
might be offered under the auspices of Congress. 

I knew how much — although I regretted how 
much — the free States had — if 1 may say so 
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— put their hearts upon the adoption of this 
measure. In this second resolution I call upon 
them to svaive persisting in it. I aslc them, for 
the sake of peace, and in a spirit of mutual for- 
bearance to other members of the Union, to give 
it up, and to no longer insist upon it — to see, 
as they must see, if their eyes are open, the 
dangers which lie under it, if they persevere in 
insisting upon it. 

Well, when 1 called upon them in that reso- 
lution to do this, was I not bound to offer, for 
the surrender of that favorite measure of theirs, 
some compensation — not an equivalent by any 
means, but some compensation — as that spirit 
of mutual forbearance which animates the one 
side, ought at the same time to animate the 
other side? What is it that is offered them? It 
is a declaration of what 1 characterize and must 
style, with great deference to all those who en- 
tertain the opposite opinion — I will not say 
incontestible, but to me clear, and I think they 
ought to be regarded as — indisputable truths. 
y\nd what are they? The first is, that by law 
slavery no longer exists in any portion of the 
acquisition made by us from the Republic of 
Mexico; and the other is, that in our opinion, 
according to all the probabilities of the case, 
slavery never will be introduced into any por- 
tion of the territories so acquired from Mexico. 

Now, I have iieard it said that this declaration 
of what 1 call these two truths is equivalent to 
the enactment of the Wilmot proviso. I have 
heard this asserted, but is that the case? If the 
Wilmot proviso were adopted in territorial gov- 
ernments established in these countries acquired 
from Mexico, it would be a positive enactment, 
a prohibition, an interdiction as to the introduc- 
tion of slavery within them. But with regard to 
those truths, I had hoped, and still indulge the 
hope, iliat those who represent the free States 
will be inclined not to insist that we shall give 
— and indeed it would be extremely difficult to 
give to these declarations — the form of a posi- 
tive enactment. I had hoped that they would 
be satisfied with the simple expression of die 
opinion of Congress, leaving it upon the basis 
of that opinion, without asking for what seems 
to be almost impracticable, if not impossible — 
for any subsequent enactments to be introduced 
into the bill by which territorial governments 
shall be established. I can only say that that 
second resolution, even without the declaration 
of these two truths, would be more acceptable 
to me than with them. But I could not forget 
that I was proposing a scheme of arrangement 


and compromise, and I could not, therefore, de- 
part from the duty, which the preparation of the 
scheme seemed to impose, while we ask upon 
the one side a surrender of their favorite meas- 
ure, of offering upon the other side some com- 
pensation for that surrender or sacrifice. . . . 

The other truth, as I respectfully and with 
great deference submit, is this; I propose to ad- 
mit and announce that slavery is not likely to 
be introduced into any of those territories. Well, 
is not that the fact? Is there a member of this 
body who doubts it? What has occurred within 
the last three months? In California, more than 
in any other portion of the ceded territories, 
was it most probable, if slavery was adapted to 
the industrial habits of the people, that slavery 
would be introduced; yet, within the last three 
months, slavery has been excluded by the vote — 
the unanimous vote — of the Convention, against 
its introduction — a vote, as I observed on a 
former occasion, not confined to men from the 
non-slaveholding States. There were men from the 
slave-holding States as well, who concurred in 
that declaration; and that declaration has been 
responded to by the people of California of all 
classes and from all parts of the United States, 
and from foreign countries. Well, if we come 
down to those mountainous ridges which abound 
in New Mexico, the nature of its soil, its bar- 
renness, its unproductive character, everything 
that we know, everything that we hear of it, must 
necessarily lead to the conclusion which I have 
mentioned, that slavery is not likely to be in- 
troduced there. 

. . . What do you want? — what do you want? 
— you who reside in the free States. Do you want 
that there shall be no slavery introduced into the 
territories acquired by the war with Mexico? 
Have you not your desire in California? And in 
all human probability you will have it in New 
Mexico also. What more do you want? You 
have got what is worth more than a thousand 
AVilmot provisos. You have nature on your side 
facts upon your side — and this truth staring 
you in the lace, that there is no slavery in those 
territories. If you are not infuriated, if you can 
elevate yourselves from the mud and mire of 
mere party contentions, to tlie purer regions of 
patriotism, what wiU you not do? Look at the 
fact as it exists. You will sec that this fact was 
unknown to the great majority of the people; 
^ou will see that they acted upon one state of 
facts, while wc have another and far different 
state of facts before us; and we will act as pa- 
triots — as responsible men, and as lovers of 
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liberty, and lovers, above all, of this Union. We 
tvill act upon this altered state of facts which 
•were unknown to our constituents, and appeal 
to their justice and magnanimity to concur with 
us in this action for peace, concord, and har- 
mony. 

... I pass from the second resolution to the 
third and fourth, which relate to the Texas ques- 
tion. . . . The question of slavery, or the ieeling 
connected with the institution of slavery, tuns 
into the question of the boundary of Texas. 
The North are, perhaps, anxious to contract 
Texas within the narrowest possible limits, in 
order to exclude all beyond them, and to make 
it free territory. The South, on the contrary, 
are anxious to extend their limits to the source 
of the Rio Grande, for the purpose of obtaining 
an additional theatre for slavery; . . . You will 
perceive that these difficulties of the boundary 
question meet us at every step we take, in which 
there is a third question also adding to the dif- 
ficulty. By the resolution of annexation, all ter- 
ritory north of 36*30' was interdicted from 
slavery. But ot New Mexico, all that which lies 
north of 36*30' embraces about one-third of the 
whole of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande; 
so that free and slave territory, slavery and non- 
slavery, are mixed up together. All these dil- 
ficulties are to be met. . . . What is proposed? To 
confine her (Texas) to the Nueces? No, sir. To 
extend it from the Sabine to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande — and thence up the Rio Grande 
to the southern limits of New Mexico, and 
thence, with that limit, to the boundary between 
the United States and Spain, as marked out 
under the treaty of 1819. Why, sir, here is a vast 
country. I have made no estimate about it, but 
I believe it is equal in amount of acres — of 
square miles — to what Texas east of the Nueces 
and extending to the Sabine had before. But who 
is there that can say, with truth and justice, that 
there is no reciprocity, no concession, in these 
resolutions made to Texas, even with reference 
to the question of boundary line? They give her 
a vast country ... a country sufficiently large, 
with her consent hereafter, to carve out of it 
some two or three additional States, when the 
condition and number of the population may 
render it expedient to make new States. . . . 

But, sir, that is not all we propose to give. 
The second resolution proposes to pay a certain 
amount of the debt of Texas. A blank is left Iw- 
cause I have not hitherto been able to ascertain 
the amount. ... 1 shall not repeat the argument 
1 offered upon a former occasion as to the obli- 


gation of the United States to pay the debt. . . . 
The United States, having appropriated to them- 
selves the duties arising from imports which have 
been pledged to the creditor by Texas, as an 
honorable and just Power, ought now to pay 
the debt for which these duties were solemnly 
pledged by a Power independent and competent 
to make the pledge. 

... I pass to the next resolution. ... I have 
uniformly maintained . . . that the power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia has 
been vested in Congress by language too clear 
and explicit to admit, in my judgment, of any 
rational question whatever. 

What is the language of the Constitution? 
Congress shall have power “To exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over 
such District, not exceeding ten miles square, as 
may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States." 

. . . Mr. President, if it be conceded that Con- 
gress has the power of legislation — exclusive 
legislation — in all cases whatsoever, how can it 
be doubted that Congress has the power to 
prohibit what is called the slave trade within the 
District of Columbia? . . . Why should the slave 
traders who buy their slaves in Maryland or 
Virginia, come here with them, in order to trans- 
port them to New Orleans or other southern 
markets? Why not transport them from the 
States in which they are purchased? Why should 
the feelings of those who were outraged by the 
scenes that arc exhibited, by the corteges which 
pass along our avenues of manacled human be- 
ings — not collected in our own District, nor in 
our own neighborhood. . . . why should the feel- 
ings of those who are outraged by such scenes — 
who are unable to comtemplate such a spectacle 
without horror — why should they be thus out- 
raged by the continuance of a trade so excep- 
tionable, so repugnant, as this? . . . Sir, it is a 
concession . . . which one set of States as well as 
the other should rejoice to adopt, inasmuch as it 
lessens by one the causes of irritation and dis- 
content which exist as connected with this sub- 
ject. 

Abolish the slave trade within the District of 
Columbia: rc-assert the doctrine of the resolution 
of 1838, that by an implied obligation, on the 
part of Congress, slavery ought not to be abol- 
ished within the District of Columbia so long as 
it remains in the State of Maryland — re-assert 
the principle of that resolution, and adopt the 
other measures proposed in these resolutions. 
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or some other similar measures ... and I ven- ics. if you choose to call them so — who are for 

ture to predict . . . we shall have peace and dissolving the Union — (and tve know there are 

quiet for thirty years hereafter, such as followed some at the North who are for dissolving it, 
^e disposition of the same exciting and un- in consequence of the connection which exists 

happy subject after the Missouri Compromise. between the free and slaveholding States,) — I do 

The next resolution [fugitive slave law], . . . not think that any State ought to be held re- 

Mr. President, upon this subject, I go with him sponsible for the doctrines which they propa- 

rvho goes furthest in the interpretation of that gate, unless the State, itself adopts those doc- 

clause in the Constitution which relates to this trines. . . . 


subject. . . . The clause is as follows: 

"That no person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delis-ered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due." 

... 1 do think we have just and serious cause 
of complaint against the free States. I think 
that they have failed in fulfilling a great obli- 
gation, and the failure is precisely upon one of 
those subjects which in its nature is most irri- 
tating and inflammatory to those who live in 
slave Stales. \Vhy, sir, I think it is a mark of no 
good brotherhood, of no kindness, of no cour- 
tesy, that a man from a slave State cannot now, 
in any degree of safety, travel in a free State with 
his servant, although he has no purpose of stop- 
ping there any longer than a short time. Upon 
this subject, die Legislatures of the free States 
have altered for the worse in the course of the 
last twenty or thirty years. Most of these States, 

. . . had laws for the benefit of ‘'sojourners," as 
diey were called, passing through or abiding for 
a time in the free States with their servants. 

. . . Now, Mr. President, I think that the exist- 
ing laws for the recovery of fugitive slaves, and 
the restoration and delivering of them to their 
owners, being often inadequate and ineffective, it 
is incumbent upon Congress ... to assist in allay- 
ing this subject, so irritating and disturbing to 
the peace of this Union. ... It is our duty to 
make the laws more effective; and I will go with 
die furthest Senator from the South in this body 
to make penal laws, to impose die heaviest sanc- 
tions upon the recovery of fugitive slaves, and 
the restoration of diem to their oivners. 

While upon this part of the subject, however, 
allow me to make one observation or two. I do 
not think that States, as States, are to be held 
responsible for all the misconduct of particular 
individuals within those States. I think States 
arc to be held responsible only when they act 
in their sovereign capacity. If there are a few 
persons indiscreet — mad, if you choose fanat- 


The last resolution declares — 

“That Congress has no power to prohibit or ob- 
struct the trade in slaves between the slaveholding 
States; but that the admission or e.xclusion of slaves 
brought from one into another of them depends ex- 
clusively upon their own particular laws.” 

This is a concession — not, I admit, of any 
real constitutional provision, but a concession 
— of what is understood, I believe, by a great 
number at the North to be a constitutional pro- 
vision — from the North to the South, if the 
resolution be adopted. Take away the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
that subject, and I knotv there is a great deal that 
might be said on both sides of the subject in 
relation to the right of Congress to regulate the 
trade between the States. But I believe the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court has been founded 
upon correct principles; and I hope it will for- 
ever put an end to the question whether Con- 
gress has or has not the power to regulate the 
slave trade between the different States. 

Such, Mr. President, is the series of resolutions 
which, with an earnest and anxious desire to 
present the olive-branch to both parts of this 
distracted, and, at this moment, unhappy coun- 
try, I thought it my duty to offer. . . . 

2. Calhoun Answers for the South 

/111 eyes were vpon the South and its elder states- 
man, John C. Calhoun. IVould the South accept the 
Compromise? On March 4 Calhoun answered in a 
speech read jor him by Senator Mason of Virginia.^ 

I HAV'E, Senators, believed from the firs^ that the 
agitation of the subject of slavery would, if not 
prevented by some timely and effective measure, 
end in disunion. Entertaining this opinion, I 
have, on all proper occasions, endeavored to call 
the attention of both the two great parties which 
divide the country to adopt some measure to 

5 Congressional Globe, SUt Congress, Ist session, pp. 
451 ii. ^ 
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prevent so great a disaster, but without success. 
The agitation has been permitted to proceed, 
with almost no attempt to resist it, until it has 
reached a point when it can no longer be dis- 
guised or denied that the Union is in danger. 
You have thus had forced upon you the greatest 
and gravest question that can ever come under 
your consideration; How can the Union be pre- 
served? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty 
question, it is indispensable to have an accurate 
and thorough knowledge of the nature and the 
character of the cause by which the Union is 
endangered. . . . 

To this question there can be but one answer: 
That the immediate cause is the almost universal 
discontent that pervades all the Stales composing 
the southern section of the Union. This widely<x- 
tended discontent is not of recent origin. It 
commenced with the agitation of the slavery 
question, and has been increasing ever since. 
The next question, going one step further back, 
is: What has caused this widely-diffused and al- 
most universal discontent? . . . 

One of the causes is, undoubtedly to be traced 
to the long-continued agitation of the slavery 
question on the part of the North, and the many 
aggressions which they have made on the rights 
of the South during the time. I will not enumer- 
ate them at present, as it will be done hereafter 
in its proper place. 

There is another lying back of it — svith 
which this is intimately connected — that may 
be regarded as the great and primary cause. That 
is to be found in the fact, that the equilibrium 
between the two sections, in the Government as 
it stood when the Constitution was ratified and 
the Government put in action, has been de- 
stroyed. At that lime there was nearly a perfect 
equilibrium between the two, which afforded 
ample means to each to protect itself against the 
aggressions of the other; but, as it now stands, 
one section has the exclusive power of control- 
ling the Government, which leaves the other 
without an adequate means of protecting itself 
against its encroachment and oppression. . . . 

. . . The census is to be taken diis year, which 
must add greatly to the decided preponderance 
of the North in the House of RepresenU'ives and 
in the Electoral College. The prospect is, also, 
that a great increase will be added to its pres- 
ent preponderance in the Senate, during the pe- 
riod of the decade, by the addition of new States. 
Two territories, Oregon and Minnesou, are 
already in progress, and strenuous efforts are 


making to bring in three additional States Irom 
the territory recently conquered from Mexico; 
which, if successful will add three other States 
in a short time to the northern section, making 
five States, and increasing the present number 
of its States from fifteen to twenty, and of its sena- 
tors from thirty to forty. On the contrary, there 
is not a single territory in progress in the southern 
section, and no certainty that any additional 
State will be added to it during the decade. The 
prospect then is, that the two sections in the 
senate, should the effort now made to exclude 
the South from the newly acquired territories 
succeed, wiil stand before the end of the decade, 
twenty Northern States to fourteen Southern 
(considering Delaware as neutral), and forty 
Northern senators to twenty-eight Southern. 
This great increase of senators added to the great 
increase of members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Electoral College on the part of the 
North . . . will effectually and irretrievably de- 
stroy the equilibrium which existed when the 
Government commenced. . . . 

The first of the series of Acts by which the 
South was deprived of its due share of the terri- 
tories, originated with the confederacy which 
preceded the existence of this Government. It is 
to be found in the provision of the ordinance of 
1787. Its effect was to exclude the South entirely 
from mat vast and fertile region which lies be- 
tween the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, now 
embracing five States and one Territory. The 
next of the series is the Missouri compromise, 
which excluded the South from that large por- 
tion of Louisiana which lies north of ex- 

cepting what is included in the State of Missouri. 
The last of the series excluded the South from 
the whole of Oregon Territory. All these, in 
the slang of the day. were what are called slave 
territories, and not free soil: that is, territories 
belonging to slaveholding powers and open to 
the emigration of masters with their slaves. By 
these several Acts the South was excluded from 
one million two hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand and twenty-five square miles — an extent 
of country considerably exceeding the entire 
valley of the Mississippi. To the South was left 
the portion of the Territory of Louisiana lying 
south of S6®30'. . . . These, with the Territory of 
Florida, now the State, make, in the whole, two 
hundred and eighty-three thousand five hun- 
dred and three square miles. To this must be 
added the territory acquired with Texas. If the 
whole should be added to the southern section 
it would make an increase of tliree hundred and 
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twenty-five thousand five hundred and twenty, 
tvhich would make the whole left to the South 
six hundred and nine thousand and twenty- 
three. But a large part of Texas is still in con- 
test between the two sections, which leaves it 
uncertain what will be the real extent of the 
proportion of territory that may be left to the 
South. . . . 

... To sum up the whole, the United States, 
since they declared their independence, have 
acquired 2,373,046 square miles of territory, 
from which the North will have excluded the 
South, it she should succeed in monopolizing the 
newly acquired territories, about three fourths 
of the whole, leaving the South but about one 
fourdi. 

Such is the first and great cause that has de- 
stroyed the equilibrium between the two sec- 
tions in the Government. 

The next is the system of revenue and dis- 
bursements which has been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment. It is well known that the Government 
has derived its revenue mainly from duties on 
imports. 1 shall not undertake to show that such 
duties must necessarily fall mainly on the ex- 
porting States, and that the South, as the great 
exporting portion of the Union, has in reality 
paid vastly more than her due proportion of the 
revenue; because I deem it unnecessary, . . . Nor 
shall 1, tor the same reason, undertake to show 
that a far greater portion of the revenue has 
been disbursed at the Nortli, than its due share; 
and that the joint effect of these causes has been, 
to transfer a vast amount from South to North, 
which, under an equal system of revenue and 
disbursements, would not have been lost to her. 
If to this be added, that many of the duties were 

imiiosed, not for revenue, but for protection, 

that is, intended to put money, not in the treas- 
ury, but directly into the pockets of manufac- 
turers, — some conception may be formed of the 
immense amount which, in the long course of 
sixty years, has been transferred from South to 
Nordt. ... It is safe to say that it amounts to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Under the most 
moderate estimate, it would be sufficient to add 
greatly to the wealth of the North, and thus 
gicatly increase her population by attracting 
emigration from all quarters to Uiat section. . . . 

rile icsuli of the whole of these causes com- 
bined is, that the North has acquired a decided 
ascendency over every department of this Gov- 
ernnient, and through it a control over all tlic 
powers of the system. . . . 

.Vs, then, the North has the absolute control 


over the Government, it is manifest that on all 
questions between it and the South, where there 
is a diversity of interests, the interest of the lat- 
ter will be sacrificed to the former, however op- 
pressive the effects may be; as the South possesses 
no means by which it can resist, through the 
action of the Government. . . . There is a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the southern section, 
in reference to which the views and feelings of 
the two sections are as opposite and hostile as 
they can possibly be. 

I refer to the relation between the two races 
in the southern section, which constitutes a vital 
portion of her social organization. Every por- 
tion of the North entertains views and feelings 
more or less hostile to it. . . . On the contrary, 
the southern section regards the relation as one 
which cannot be destroyed without subjecting 
the two races to the greatest calamity, and the 
section to poverty, desolation, and wretchedness; 
and accordingly they feel bound, by every con- 
sideration of interest and safety, to defend it. 

This hostile feeling on the part of the North 
toward the social organization of the South long 
lay dormant. . . . The first organized movement 
toward it commenced in 1835. Then, for the first 
time, societies were organized, presses estab- 
lished, lecturers sent forth to excite the people 
of the North, and incendiary publications scat- 
tered over the whole South, through the mail. . . ■ 
At the meeting of Congress, petitions poured in 
from the North, calling upon Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and to pro- 
hibit, what they called, the internal slave trade 
between the States — announcing at the same 
time, their ultimate object was to abolish slavery 
. . . throughout the Union. . . . 

Having notv. Senators, explained what it is 
that endangers the Union . . . the qhestion again 
recurs. How can the Union be saved? To this I 
answer, there is but one way by which it can be, 
and that is by adopting such measures as will 
satisfy the States belonging to the southern sec- 
tion, that they can remain in the Union con- 
sistently with their honor and their safety. There 
is, again, only one way by which this can be 
effected, and that is by removing the causes by 
which this belief has been produced. Do this, and 
discontent will cease, harmony and kind feelings 
between the sections be restored, and every ap- 
prehension of danger to the Union be removed. 
The question, tlien, is How can this be done? 

. . . The plan proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, nor that of the adminis- 
tration, [cannot] save the Union. . . . 
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. . . How can the Union be saved? There is 
but one way by which it can with any certainty; 
and that is, by a full and final settlement, on the 
principle of justice, of all the questions at issue 
between the two sections. The South asks for 
justice, simple justice, and less she ought not to 
uke. She has no compromise to offer, but the 
Constitution; and no concession or surrender 
to make. She has already surrendered so much 
that she has little left to surrender. . . . 

But can this be done? Yes, easily: not by the 
Weaker party, for it can, of itself do nothing, — 
not even protect itself — but by the stronger. 
The North has only to will it to accomplish it 
— to do justice by conceding to the South an 
equal right in the acquired territory, and to do 
her duty by causing the stipulations relative to 
fugitive slaves to be faithfully fulfilled, to cease 
the agitation of the slave question, and to pro- 
vide for the insertion of a provision in the Con- 
stitution, by an amendment, which will restore 
to the South, in substance, the power she p«- 
sessed of protecting herself, before the equilib- 
rium between the sections was destroyed by the 
action of this Government. There will be no 
difficulty in devising such a provision — one 
that will protect the South, and which, at the 
same time, will improve and strengthen the Gov- 
ernment, instead of impairing and weakening it. 

But will the North agree to this? It is for her 
to answer the question. ... If you are unwill- 
ing we should part in peace. ... If you remain 
silent, you will compel us to infer by your acts 
what you intend. In that case, California will 
become the test question. If you admit her, un- 
der all the difficulties that oppose her admission, 
you compel us to infer that you intend to ex- 
clude us from the whole of the acquired terri- 
tories, with the intention of destroying, irre- 
trievably, the equilibrium between the two 
sections. We would be blin'd not to perceive ni 
that case, that your real objects are power and 
aggrandizement, and infatuated, not to act 
accordingly. 


3. Daniel Webster’s March 7 Speech 
cf A,. 

ioin.A Clay it calling fee adapi.m oj 
th, Coa,p,om«a a, Ih, beat „ap la aaac ibc Hr.™. 
VndoMail, it aaaa Ua infacncc ch.ch made th. 
North, although with misgivtngf, accept a new an 
stronger fugU've slave law.® 

t Congress, anal Globe. Sist Congress, l.t .«sion. PP- 
476 (f. 


I WISH TO SPEAK TO-DAY, not as 3 Massachusetts 
man, nor as a northern man, but as an Ameri- 
can, and a member of the Senate of the United 
States. ... It is not to be denied that we live in 
the midst of strong agitations and are sur- 
rounded by very considerable dangers to our in- 
stitutions and government. The imprisoned 
winds are let loose. The East, the North, and 
the stormy South combine to throw the whole 
sea into commotion, to toss its billows to the 
skies, and disclose its profoundest depths. I do 
not affect myself, Mr. President, as holding, or 
lit to hold, the helm in this combat with the 
political elements; but I have a duty to perform, 
and I mean to perform it with fidelity, not with- 
out a sense of existing dangers, but not without 
hope. I have a part to act, not for my own 
security or safety, for I am looking out for no 
fragment upon which to float away from the 
wreck, if wreck there must be, but for the good 
of the whole, and the preservation of all; and 
there is that which will keep me to my duty 
during this struggle, whether the sun and the 
stars shall appear for many days. I speak to-day 
for the preservation of the Union. “Hear me 
for my cause.” I speak to-day out of a solicitous 
and anxious heart, for ihe restoration to the 
country of that quiet and that harmony which 
make the blessings of this Union so rich, and 
so dear to us all. These are the topics that I 
propose to myself to discuss, these are the mo- 
tives, and the sole motives, that influenced me in 
the wish to communicate my opinions to the 
Senate and the country; and if I can do any 
thing, however little, for the promotion of these 
ends, 1 shall have accomplished all that I ex- 
pect . . . 

Now, sir, upon the general nature and in- 
fluence of slavery there exists a wide difference 
of opinion between the northern portion of this 
vuurftry -aiih 'hte ‘souhreni. Vi 'is "sarti thi 'fire "uire 
side, that, although not the subject of any in- 
junction or direct prohibition in the New Tes- 
tament. slawry is a wrong: that it is founded 
merely in the right of the strongest; and that it 
is an oppression, like unjust wars, like all those 
conflicts by xshich a powerful nation subjects 
a weaker to its will: and that, in its nature, what- 
ever may be said of it in the modifications which 
have taken place, it is not according to the meek 
spirit of the Gospel. It is not “kindly affec- 
tioned’*: it does not “seek another's, and not its 
own"; it does not "let the oppressed go free." 
These are sentiments that are cherished, and of 
late with greatly augmented force, among the 
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people of the Northern States. . . . The South 
upon the other side, having been accustomed to 
this relation between the two races all their 
lives; from their birth, having been taught, in 
general, to treat the subjects of this bondage 
with care and kindness, and I believe, in general, 
feeling great kindness for them, have not taken 
the view of the subject which 1 have mentioned. 
There are thousands of religious men, with con- 
sciences as tender as any of their brethren at the 
North, who do not see the unlawfulness of 
slavery. . . . 

There are men who, with clear perceptions, 
as they think, of their own duty, do not see how 
too eager a pursuit of one duty may involve them 
in the violation of others, or how too warm 
embracement of one truth may lead to a disre- 
gard of other truths just as important. . . . There 
are men who, in reference to disputes of that 
sort, are of opinion that human duties may be 
ascertained with the exactness of mathematics; 
and they think what is right may be distin- 
guished from what is wrong with the precision 
of an algebra equation. They have, therefore, 
none too much charity toward others who differ 
from them. They are apt, too, to think that 
nothing is good but what is perfect, and that 
there are no compromises or modifications to 
be made in consideration of difference of opinion 
or in deference to other men’s judgement. . . . 

But we must view things as they are. Slavery 
does exist in the United States. It did exist in 
tlie States before the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, and at that time. Let us, therefore, con- 
sider for a moment what was the state of 
sentiment. North and South, in regard to slavery, 

at die time this Constitution was adopted. 

A remarkable change has taken place since; but 
•what did the svise and great men of all parts of 
the countrv' think of slavery then? ... It will be 
found, sir, . , . that there was no diversity of 
opinion between the North and South upon the 
subject of slavery. It will be found that both 
parts of the counny held it equally an evil, a 
moral and political evil. It will not be found 
that, either at the North or at the South, 
there was much, though there was some, invec- 
tive against slaveiy as inhuman and cruel. The 
great ground of objection to it was political; 
that it weakened die social fabric; that, taking 
the place of free labor, society became less strong 
and labor less productive; and dierefore we find 
from all the eminent men of the time the clearest 
expression of their opinion that slaverv is an 
cs'il. ... ' 
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. . . But soon a change began, at the North 
and the South, and a difference of opinion 
showed itself: the North growing much more 
warm and strong against slavery, and the South 
growing much more warm and strong in its sup- 
port. Sir, there is no generation of mankind 
whose opinions are not subject to be influenced 
by what appear to be their emergent and exigent 
interests. 1 impute to the Soudi no particularly 
selfish view in the change which has come over 
her. I impute to her certainly no dishonest view. 
All that has happened has been natural. ... It 
[slavery] has now become an institution, a cher- 
ished institution, in that quarter; no evil, no 
scourge, but a great religious, social, and moral 
blessing, as I think I have heard it latterly 
spoken of? 1 suppose this, sir, is owing to the 
rapid growth and sudden extension of the cotton 
plantations of the South. So far as any motive 
consistent with honor, justice, and general judg- 
ment could act, it was the cotton interest that 
gave a new desire to promote slavery, to spread 
it, and to use its labor. . . . 

Now, as to California and New Mexico, I hold 
slavery to be excluded from these territories by 
a law even superior to that which admits and 
sanctions it in Texas. I mean the law of nature, 
of physical geography, the law of the formation 
of the earth. ... I will say further, that, if a 
resolution or a bill were now before us, to pro- 
vide a territorial government for New Mexico, 

I would not vote to put any prohibition into it 
whatever. Such a prohibition would be idle, as 
it respects any effect it would have upon the 
territory and I would not take pains uselessly 
to reaffirm an ordinance of nature, nor to re- 
enact the will of God. 1 would put in no Wilmot 
proviso for the mere purpose of a taunt or a re- 
proach. I would put into it no evidence of the 
votes of superior power, exercised for no purpose 
but to wound the pride, whether a just and a 
rational pride, or an irrational pride, of the 
citizens of the southern States. . . . 

Mr. President, in the excited times in which 
we live, there is found to exist a state of crimina- 
tion and recrimination between the North ’and 
South. There are lists of grievances produced by 
each. ... I shall bestow a little attention, sir, 
upon these various grievances existing on the 
one side and on the other. I begin with the 
complaints of the South. I will not answer, 
further than I have, the general statements of 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina, that 
the North has prospered at the e.xpense of the 
South in consequence of the manner of admin- 
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istering this Government, in the collection of its 
revenues, and so lorth. These are disputed topics, 
and 1 have no inclination to enter into them. 
But I will allude to other complaints of the 
South, and especially to one which has in iny 
opinion, just foundation: and that is, that there 
has been found at the North, among individuals 
and among legislators, a disinclination to per- 
form fully their constitutional duties in regard 
to the return of persons bound to service who 
have escaped into the free States. In that respect, 
the South, in my judgment, is right, and the 
North is wrong. . . . And 1 desire to call the at- 
tention of all sober-minded men at the North, 
of all conscientious men, of all men who are not 
carried away by some fanatical idea or some false 
impression, to their constitutional obligations. 
I put it to all the sober and sound minds at the 
North as a question of morals and a question of 
conscience. What right have they, in their legis- 
lative capacity, or any other capacity, to en- 
deavor to get round this Constitution, or 
barrass the free exercise of the rights secured bv 
the Constitution, to the person whose slaves 
escape from them? None at all: none • • • 
Then, sir. there are the Abolition societies, of 
which I am unwilling to speak, but in reprd 
to which I have very clear notions and opinions. 
I do not think them useful. I think their opc^ 
tions for the last twenty years have produ^ 
nothing good or valuable. ... We all know 
tact, and we all know the cause; and every thing 
that these agitating people have done has htm. 
not to enlarge, but to restrain, not to 
but to bind faster, the slave population of the 

There are also complaints of the North apiiwt 
the South. I need not go over them 
The first and gravest is, that the North adoptrf 
the Constitution, recognizing the f 

slavery in the States, and recognizing "Sj* ' 

to a certain extent, of the representation of sla^s 

in Congress, under a state of 
pectation which does not now f 
by events, by circumstances, by ' j,ct 

the South to acquire territory extrad hw 
slave population, the North h "nj 

gard to the relative influence o t ® States. 

NorU., ot U.a free State, and 

where it never did expect to fi . - Thev 

agreed to the compact of the Cons . be- 
J^plain, therefore. -““t let a^JS 

Ing regarded a. an f ,i„guished grad- 
which all hoped would be extmg 
ually, it i. now regarded by the South a. an .n 


stitution to be cherished, and preserved, and 
extended; an institution which the South has 
already extended to the utmost of her power by 
the acquisition of new territory. . . . 

Mr. President, I should much prefer to have 
heard from every member on this floor declara- 
tions of opinion that this Union could never be 
dissolved, than the declaration of opinion by 
anybody, that in any case, under the pressure of 
any circumstances, such a dissolution was pos- 
sible. . . . Secession! Peaceable secession! Sir, your 
eyes and mine are never destined to see that 
miracle. ... I will not state what might produce 
the disruption of the Union; but, sir, I see as 
plainly as I can see the sun in heaven what that 
disruption itself must produce; I see that it must 
produce war. . . . 

. . . Sir, 1 may express myself too strongly, per- 
haps, but there are impossibilities in the natural 
as well as the physical world, and I hold the idea 
of the separation of these States, those that are 
free to form one government, and those that are 
slave-holding to form another, as such an im- 
possibility. We could not separate the States by 
any such line, if we were to draw it. We could 
not sit down here to-day and draw a line of 
separation that would satisfy any five men in the 
country. There are natural causes that would 
keep and tie us together, and there are social and 
domestic relations which we could not break if 
we would, and which we should not if we 
could. . . . 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking 
ol the possibility or utility of secession, instead 
of dwelling in those caverns of darkness, instead 
of groping with those ideas so full of all that 
is horrid and horrible, let us come out into the 
light of the day: let us enjoy the fresh air of 
Liberty and Union; let us cherish those hopes 
which belong to us; let us devote ourselves to 
those great objects that are fit for our considera- 
tion and our action; . . . Never did there devolve 
on any generation of men higher trusts than 
now devolve upon us, for the preservation of this 
Constitution and the harmony and peace of all 
who are destined to live under it. Let us make 
our generation one of the strongest and brightest 
links in that golden chain which is destined, I 
fondly believe, to grapple the people of all the 
Sutes to this Constitution for ages to come. We 
have a great, popular. Constitutional Govern- 
ment, guarded by law and by judicature, and 
defended by the affections of the whole peo- 
ple — 
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OuWAUDLY THE NORTH AND SOUTH accepted in a bloody struggle. 

the Compromise of 1850 as the final solution to Southerners long had been eager for a Supreme 
the slavery controversy. But in both sections Court ruling on Congress’ power over slavery 

subsurface currents worked 'to undermine it. in the territories, for they believed the verdict 

Southerners still resented California's admittance would be favorable to them. The Dred Scott vs. 

as a free state and felt their only gain had been Sanford case brought a pronouncement which 

the new fugitive slave law. On the other hand, completely justified their expectations. Repub- 

northerners were bitter over the harshness of licans, however, repudiated the decision and 

that law, and many showed they would not promised a reversal when they gained control, 

rccognirc it on the grounds that a “higher law,” even if it meant altering the composition of 

the law of God and humanity, had been violated, the Court. 

As early as 1818 the Democratic Party came In the election of 1860, therefore, the chief 

up with a neutral, thus vote-saving, stand which plank of the Republican platform was the ab- 

woukl allow the people in the territories to make solute prohibition of slavery in the territories, 

their own decision about slavery. In 1854 Demo- Other subjecLs equally distasteful to the South 

craiic Senator Stephen A. Douglas proposed that included a high tariff and free homesteads. State 
this method of "Popular Sovereignty" be used after state below the Mason-Dixon line announced 

in organising the Kansas and Nebraska terri- that Lincoln’s election on such a platform would 

totics. disregarding the fact that both were north be grounds for severing its ties svith the Union, 
of the Missouri Compromise line. This move His election, previously aided by a Democratic 

broke the uneasy truce, and all the bitterness split, caused South Carolina to secede. Within 

of 1850 v.as revived in the debate and passage six svecks the states bordering on the Gulf of 

of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. The subsequent Mexico followed her, and Lincoln svas faced 

attempt to ajilily this ])rinciple in Kansas ended svith die difficult task of restoring the Union. 
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I 

7he Jsstie of Slavery Expansion 

a™ the Com,.om..e or 1850 hod liulo hop. of wioo.os addi.ional da.. 

area, wl.hio thr tErri.orial Itoi.a ol the United Stann, The unotE.n.ted tM.on. oi the 

MeEiean Ces.ion were seem.nsl, batted to then, b, dintate ntd and the poln.cal d.spo.o 

tion ol the tettlett. An, nnotg.ni.ed pottion, notth ol the Mt.sout, Contptonn.e Ime 

nwld, ptesnntabl,. he Itee. Undonbtedl, thi. ttalentate Has one ol the tea.en. why 

Ptesident Ft.nllin Pietee, a notthetn man wtth ntuthetn Hnt.men.., mde d 

rntncd ellott. to seente other land ntit.ble lot sU,.^ A 

Manila, to stopped an attempt to bn, or se.te Cnba. And whde 

coveted mote Mexican tetiiioty. it snccecded tn ac,o,t,nB only the Gadsden Pntchaie. 

ThL blocked at eveu mm, sonthetn hope, laded, only to tevtve w.d. the tnttodnct.on 

o£ the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 


1. Popular Sovereignty 


Senator Douglas' plan to organize the new terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska proposed repealing 
the Missouri Compromise and determining the status 
of slavery in that area by the principles underlying 
the Compromise of WO. These principles, he held. 
recogniaed the right of a territorial legislature (pop- 
ular joi'erei'gnl)') to approve or reject slavery, an 
later in Harper'* New Monthly Magailne, Douglas 
defended the constitutionality of such a solution. 


Under our complex system of government u 
is the first duty of American statesmen to mark 
distinctly the dividing line between Federal ana 
Local Authority. To do this with accuracy in- 
volves an inquiry, not only into the powrs and 
duties of the Feder.tl Government 
Constitution, but also into the 
and immunities of the people of the ’ 

as well as of the States composing the Unm • 
The relative powers and functions of the 
and Sute governments have become we 
stood and dearly defined by their pmct^« 

operation and harmonious action . 

series of years; while the dispute q« _.„j. 
involving the right ol the peop e o their 

lories to govern diemselves 

local affair, and internal pol.iy - rem"“ * 

I Stephen A Douglas. "The in Ihe 

Federal and I^od Anthoniy. ■’"J” “„„,d.e, HX 

Tenitories.” Harper’s New htonMy 8 
(1859). pp. 519-521. 527. 52»-530. 536-557. 


fruitful source ol partisan strife and sectional 
controversy. ... 

. . . These differences of opinion arise from the 
different Interpretations placed on the Conslitu* 
lion by persons who belong to one of the follow- 
ing classes (of the Democratic Party]: 

fjrsL — Those who believe that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States neither establishes nor 
prohibits slavery in the States or Territories be- 
yond the power of the people legally to control 
it, but "leaves the people thereof perfectly iree 
to lorm and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States." 

Second. Those who believe that the Con- 

stitution establishes slavery in the Territories, 
and withholds from Congress and the Territorial 
X^islatute the power to control it; and who 
insist that, in the event the Territorial Legisla- 
ture fails to enact tlie requisite laws for its pro- 
tection, it becomes the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to interpose its authority and furnish such 
protection. 

Third. Those who, while professing to be- 

lieve that the Constitution establishes slavery in 
the Territories beyond the power of Congress 
or the Territorial Legislature to control it, at the 
same time protest against the duty of Congress 
to interfere for its protection; but insist that it 
is the duty of the Judiciary to protect and main- 
uin slavery in the Territories without any law 
upon the subject. 

By a careful examination of the second and 
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third propositions, it will be seen that the advo- 
cates of each agree on the theoretical question, 
that the Constitution establishes slavery in the 
Territories, and compels them to have it whether 
they want it or not; and diRer on the practical 
point, whether a right secured by the Constitu- 
tion shall be protected by an act of Congress 
when all other remedies fail. The reason as- 
signed for not protecting by law a right secured 
by the Constitution is, that it is the duty of the 
Courts to protect slavery in the Territories with- 
out any legislation upon the subject. How die 
Courts are to afford protection to slaves or any 
other property where there is no law providing 
remedies and imposing penalties and conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Courts to hear and de- 
termine the cases as they arise, remains to be ex- 
plained. 

The acts of Congress, establishing the several 
^rntories of the United States, provide that: 
The jurisdiction of the several Courts herein 
provided lor both appellate and original, and 
Imt ol the Probate Courts and Justices of the 
leace, shall be as limited by law” _ meaning 
such laws as the Territorial Legislatures shall 
from time to time enact. It will be seen that the 
judicial tribunals of the Territories have just 
such jurisdiction, and only such, in respect to 
he rights of persons and property pertaiJing to 
he Citizens of the Territory as Ihc Terrkoria! 
Legislature shall see fit to confer- ' 

qucntly, that the Courts can afford protection 

Leg™esl"aH,^b 7 HZoT^^^ 

Clines tnat the Constitution confers the r;<rhr 
o protection in the enjoyment of slave pt^^S 

tl"'S:4r«sil,'i:g£tion"^ 

lial to the cnjovincnt of ^ he essen- 

Constitution. Under thi[ view o?d!e''"r" 
is impossible to resist the r i • ®“hject it 
Constitution does es .awLi sTs“'‘°" 
dories, bevond die oowe r 
trol it by law it is^l,e • ^ ‘con- 
gress to'suppi; all of Con- 

us protection: Iml if this pSosh" neccssarj- to 
>' necessarily results that ^ the °r’' 
neither establishes nor prohibits ^°"'"'“‘'on 
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Territoiy entirely free to form and regulate their 
domestic affairs to suit themselves, without the 
intervention of Congress or of any other power 
whatsoever. 

But it is urged with great plausibility by those 
svho have entire faith in the soundness of the 
proposition, that “A Territory is the mere crea- 
ture of Congress; that the creature can not be 
clothed with any powers not possessed by the 
creator; and that Congress, not possessing the 
power to legislate in respect to African slavery in 
the Territories can not delegate to a Territorial 
Legislature any power which if does not itself 
possess.” 

This proposition is as plausible as it is falla- 
cious. But the reverse of it is true as a general 
lule. Congress can not delegate to a Territorial 
Legislature, or to any other body of men whatso- 
ever, any power which the Constitution has 
'ested in Congress. In other words: Every power 
confeiie on Congress by the Constitution must 
be exercised by Congress in the mode prescribed 
in the Constitution. 

bv^tVr ' correctness of this proposition 

The Congress shall have power — 

'^LSetc.; 

^*tatesr°"^ United 

"To CO int “ "«uralization,” etc.; 

"To es irr'’ ‘hereof;” 

establish post-omces and post-roads;” 

Coun"”'’'''"' inferior to the Supreme 

"To declare ivar,” etc. 

"To proWtle and maintain a navy.” 

all the powers'fonr^^ extended so as to embrace 
principle. \Vill jt Ip r 

can delegate anv one f that Congress 

torial LelSatuL or ? *'* Terri- 

Can Congress cle.egat^rLn’'^'^"'^^ 

"regulate commeref ” or to^N , 

"to establish uniform rules of 
to Illinois the power "to r nautralization,” or 

late the value thereof ” or to 
"tystablish post-offi’ccs and^;Tt"roads?”^°"" 
The mere statement of ,, I 

with it the emphatic answeJ 1113^0 
not delegate -inv ^,1 “‘at Congress can 

•jut that cverv’ nower"^'^ which it does possess; 

U P conferred on Congress by 
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the Constitution must he exercised by Congress 
in the manner prescribed in that instrument. 

On the other hand, there are cases in which 
Congress may establish tribunals and local gov- 
ernments, and invest them with powers which 
Congress does not possess and can not exercise 
under the Constitution. For instance. Congress 
may establish courts inferior to the Supreme 
Court, and confer upon them the power to hear 
and determine cases, and render judgments af- 
fecting the life, liberty, and property of the ati- 
zen, without itself having the power to hear and 
determine such causes, render judgments, or 
revise or annul the same. In like manner Con- 
gress may institute governments for the 
tories, composed of an executive, judicial, and 
legislative department; and may confer upon the 
Governor all the executive powers and func- 
tions of the Territory, without having the right 
to exercise any one of those powers or functions 
itself. • 1 j 

Congress may confer upon the judicia! de- 
partment all the judicial powers and functions 
of the Territory, without having the "g"* 
hear and determine a cause, or render a ju ^ 
ment, or to revise or annul any decision made by 
the courts so established by Congress. Congr^ 
may also confer upon the legislative departme 
of the Territory certain legislative powers whi^ 
it can not itself exercise, and only such as in- 
gress can not exercise under the Constitution. 
The powers which Congress may thus cott er 
but can not exercise, are such as « Ute to *e 
domestic affairs and internal polity o 
tory, and do not affect the general ’welfare of the 

^ Le?m pa^e a. Ihi. point for a t"™'"'- 
inquire whether it be just to those . . 

patriots and sages who formed the - 

of the United States, to assume that ‘^ey 
tended to confer upon Congress t at un 
and arbitrary power over the P®®P • 
American Territories, which they had 
with their blood when claimed by . • j 

Parliament over British Colonies Amer^? 

Did they confer upon Congress righ 
the people of the American ° l battles 

cases whatsoever, after having oug dedar- 

of the Revolution against a rolonics 

ing the right of Parliament "to bind the Colonics 

in all cases whatsoever”? n.^rtintion it 

If. a, they contended belote ihe 
was the birthright ol all 

when formed into political tonim o,.’:, food 
ercise etcdu.i.e power of legtslatton rn their fool 


affairs in r«pect to all things affecting their in- 
ternal polity — slavery not excepted — did not 
the same right, after the Revolution, and by 
virtue of it, become the birth-right of all Ameri- 
cans, in like manner inalienable svhen organized 
into political communities — no matter by what 
name, whetlier Colonies, Territories. Provinces, 
or new States? 

Names often deceive persons in respect to the 
nature and substance of things. A signal instance 
of this kind is to be found in that clause of the 
Constitution which says: 

“Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States " 

This being the only clause of the Constitution 
in which the word "territory” appears, that fact 
alone has doubtless led many persons to suppose 
that the right of Congress to establish temporary 
governments for the Territories, in the sense in 
which the word is now used, must be derived 
from it, overlooking the important and control- 
ling facts that at the time the Constitution was 
formed the word "lerritory” had never been used 
or undentood to designate a political commu- 
nity or government of any kind in any law, com- 
pact. deed of cession, or public document; but 
lud invariably been used either in its geograph- 
ical sense to describe the superficial area of a 
State or district of country, as in the Virginia 
deed of cession of the "territory or tract of coun- 
try" northwest of the River Ohio; or as meaning 
land in its character as property, in which latter 
sense it appears m the clause of the Constitution 
referred to, when providing for the disposition 
of the "territory or other property belonging to 
the United States.” . . . 

. The provision to authorize Congress to 
institute temporary governments for the new 
Slates or Territories, and to provide for their 
admission into the Union, appears in the Con- 
stitution in this form: 

"New Stales may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union.” 

The power to admit "new States," and "to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper” to that end. may fairly be construed to 
include the right to institute temporary govern- 
ments for such new States or Territories, the 
same as Great Britain could rightfully institute 
similar governments for the colonies; but cer- 
tainly not to authorize Congress to legislate in 
respect to their municipal affairs and internal 
concerns, without violating that great funda- 
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mental principle in defense of which the battles 
of the Revolution were fought. . . . 

On the 4th of January, 1854, the Committee 
on Territories of the Senate, to which had been 
referred a bill for the organization of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, reported the bill back ... ac- 
companied by a Report explaining the principles 
upon which it was proposed to organize those 
Temtones, as follows: 

The principal amendments which your Committee 
deem it their duty to commend to the favorable 
action of the Senate ... are those in which the prin- 
ciples established by the Compromise Measures of 
1850 . . . are proposed to be affirmed and carried 
into practical operation within the limits of the new 
Territory. ... 

In the judgment of your Committee, these meas- 
ures were intended to have a far more comprehen- 

of the di^ li-'"® adjustment 

of the d.lficulties arising out of the recent acquisi- 

tion of Mexican territory. They were designed to 
establish certain great principles, which would not 
only furnish adequate remedies for existing evils 
lut ,n all time to come, avoid the perils of ^similar 
agitations, by withdrawing the question of slavery 
m the 11a Is of Congress and the political arcn7 
and committing it to the arbitrament of those who 
sere immediately interested in and alone responsible 
for Its con.scqucncGs. , . , 

0 f’l 8 r.n‘.‘J Compromise Measures 

Of 18a0 affirm and rest upon the following propo" 

• — all questions pertaining to slaverv 

in the Territories, and in the new c.n. ^ ■ ‘*''^'7 

llwrefrom. are to be left to th^ 

the adjudication of the local irthnr. i - , “ 
rigM of appeal to the .Supreme Court oV'tHrUniled 

»! .1.0 Kont 'S50, 

as the inenibcrs of the Com- i 
'77-1. and the founders of o “’ 
incut subsequent to the Re govem- 

pcople of the Territories and“colo 

cal Comiminities whirl, , ^ Colonics as politi- 

anti exclusive poss^I’o'n'^^ to a free 

vincial legislatures, where their "r"" 
could alone be preserved in ol? '^'^Pf^"t^"tation 

-d internal polits n.;;;! ‘tt- 

nis right pertains to the 
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people collectively as a law-abiding and peace- 
ful community, and not to the isolated individ- 
Tn Ptttiltc domain 

where there are inhabitants sufficient to con- 
titute a government, and capable of performing 
Its various functions and duties — a fact to be 
ascertained and determined by Congress. . . 
thnt ^ Pt^tticiple, under our political system, is 
‘hat every dnUncl political Community, loyal 

to In the Union, is entitled 

self-an ^ und immunities of 

and respect to their local concerns 

7on Tt? the Constitu- 

tion of the United States. 

2. 1 HE J^nsas-Nebraska Act and 
Bleeding Kansas” 

• out ^‘^risas-Nebrasha Act passed with the support 

D moeraTT'":'’ midweLn 

di^Zl n T historian, H. H. Simms, has 

and he Z ‘^‘^0‘t^cing the bill 

and the results of the law’s operation.^ 

dves°tharnr”^''^ speculated as to the mo- 
measum to bring fonvard a 

the proDosal^' loaded with dynamite as 

SnS ii V V- found the ex- 

local self povprr,** evotion to the principle of 
SouiiSTu ™ -his desire "to get 

in his wish that Ch- ^ P’^osidency, and others 
terming of a tr -'ght be the eastern 

si“n in ’ "^he 

giving momentum to l''"' 

the Act of 1820 For^^ "movement for repeal of 
North-South sen’- " T ^'ears before 1854, 

ing over possibirrouteS develop- 

railroad. Memnhis Si r ■ ‘Panscontmental 
(Wisconsin), New' Orleam'^' ‘^h'cago, Superior 
each had its chamr,: other places, 

for the road. The"orpa ^ eastern terminus 
of New Mexico and territory 

territoiy. from Mexico bv 

to make practicable ^ J^oies Gadsden seemed 
continenul roS ^°“‘hem trans- 

SccrcuryofWar inP J'^erson Davis, 

flucntial in the Conn r^^^'oet and very in- 
was keenly awake ,ol' ‘he Administration, 
Douglas, L ^roLmr '‘h section, 

long been interested in °ut, had 

^ transcontinental rail- 

ISSI-/S6I icfiape] njij. °t ^''elioital Controverry, 
Pf«,. 19,2), pp. C3-CS 72 7 , •"''“"h Carolina 

miwion of ,I,c pubnVher. b)' P^r- 
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road, and realized that it was necessary to organ- 
ize a territorial gosernment in the Nebraska 
country, if the Southern advantages were to be 
overcome. This organization could be made 
possible only by Southern votes, which svould 
not be forthcoming unless the Missouri restric- 
tion were remoted. Hodder explains that the 
separation into two territories was the result of 
conliicting railroad interests in Missouri and 
Iowa. As a practical politician, Douglas could 
not proclaim that his measure was for the pur- 
pose of thwarting Davis’ Southern transportation 
schemes, but the Chicago Times, the powerful 
Douglas organ in Chicago . . . expressed in glow- 
ing terms what it felt the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
meant to the Northwest. Referring to a land 
grant by Congress to Iowa to aid in construction 
of four railroads and a branch road, this paper 
said that they were four of the Chicago railroads 
extended "to the Missouri river, over one of the 
richest states in the Union." By that Act, it 
continued, "He [Douglas] opened Nebraska to 
the people of the Northwest, and he opened a 
way to the Pacific through Nebraska from the 
Missouri riser. Let these roads be built to the 
Missouri, and who doubts that the first road to 
the Pacific commences at a point connecttrig with 
these roads, which in fact are but extensions of 
Chicago railroads. Was this no boon, no advan- 
tage to Chicago? Did this great act deserve at 
the hands of a Chicago meeting insult, calumny, 
outrage and violence? — It was said that m 
opening these Territories, that a railroad might 
find its way hence to the Pacific, he a^eed that 
the people who might settle there, might 
African slavery if they thought fit to have it. He 
did do so. He could not consent to shut Chicago 
out of a fair competition for the route to the 
Pacific, on the miserable plea that it was unsale 
to trust the people of Nebraska and Kansas, with 
a right possessed by the people of Kentucky an 
Iowa, of Missouri and Illinois. — He struck 
down the Missouri restrictions, declared P”’" 
pie competent to govern themselves, an y s® 
doing laid an empire at the feet of Chicago, or 
this Chicago mobbed him. For this the Mis 
tolled the people to riot and disorder; for this 
the pulpits thundered with anathemas. ■ • * 

Had Kansas been settled in a 
way. it is easily conceivable that it wou 
have become a free state, and that . 

would have secured the transcontinental raiiroaa 
route which he favored. But immipa * . 

Kansas did not proceed in normal fas « 

the Kansas Nebraska Act was being cons 


m Congress, the Massachusetts Legislature, 
largely as a result of the efforts of Eli Thayer, 
enacted a measure creating the Massachusetts 
Emigrant Aid Society. . . . The purposes of the 
Society svere to make Kansas a free state, and to 
realize profit in carrying out that venture. Other 
aid societies came into existence in the same year 
(1854) and in 1855. The activities and purposes 
of the societies were given considerable promi- 
nence in the Eastern nesvspapers. Thayer an- 
nounced at a meeting held in New York to form 
a Kansas League that the hfassachusetts Com- 
pany would have one thousand emigrants on the 
way to Kansas by September 1, 1654, and ex- 
pected to send twenty thousand within a year. 
He explained that expenses for transportation 
would be provided, and that homes would be 
erected for settlers until they could build their 
own. He predicted that they would "beard op- 
pression in its very den," and would assail slavery 
in sections of the South after Kansas was made free. 
The New York Tribune assured its readers, in 
urging emigration, that the Missouri slave- 
holders were determined to secure both Kansas 
and Nebraska "as fields for nigger-breeding and 
nigger-flowing,” and that, indeed, there was "no 
hope of deliverance” from them in "the entire 
Union," unless freedom wen in Kansas. 

The Northern emigrant aid movement influ- 
enced greatly the developments in Missouri and 
the currents of sentiment in the South. Atchi- 
son and Benjamin F. Stringfellow, pro-slavery 
extremists, urged the people of Missouri to re- 
sist the unnatural and allegedly aggressive efforu 
of Northern "fanatics” to secure Kansas. In the 
opinion of {David R.] Atchison, a free Kansas 
meant no further extension of slavery and it 
portended an attack upon the institution in 
Arkansas. Texas and Missouri. Since Thayer had 
said as much, that contention seemed plausible. 
At any rate, Kansas free meant that Missouri 
except on its Southern border would be encircled 
by free states, a situation that was felt to be 
dangerous to the existence of slavery in the latter 
state. A pro-slavery group in Kansas issued an 
address November 20, 1854, urging the defeat of 
Robert Flenniken, Free-Soil candidate for dele- 
gate to Congress, on the ground that "Those 
abolitionists were literally shipped from the New 
England slates for the avowed purpose of aboli- 
tionizing Kansas, with the ultimate view of the 
more effectually assailing the institutions of our 
neighboring states of Missouri, Arkansas and 
Texas." . . . 

The reaction to the developments in Kansas 
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was usually partisan in nature. The Chicago 
Press thought the action of the pro-slavery g^oup 
"a flagrant outrage,” but the Chicago Times felt 
that the North was the aggressor, that it had 
raused the trouble by sending men to Kansas at 
fifty dollars a head. ’ The usually conservative 
Mobile Daily Advertiser declared that the prime 
cause of the troubles in Kansas were the Emi- 
grant Aid Societies, that they had thrown "down 
the gage to the Southern settlers.” Senator H S 
Geyer of Missouri felt at the time of the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act that Kansas would 
be a free state, but now he thought that the 
activities of the Societies had checked the tend- 
ency in that direction. On the other hand. 

Societies not 

only had a right to exist but had been "invited” 
to do so by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, construed the action of the Missourians 
in crossing the border to vote in Kansas elec- 
tions] as that of invasion and conquest. Some of 
the papers that had sprung up in Kansas did not 
use language as dignified as that cited above Emi- 
grants sent by the Aid Societies were charact^ 

i"s banS- f ■' scum,” "Sw- 

while ih ^ cutthroats.” 

"u ‘he South were 

called "bar-room rowdies,” "blacklegs ” and 

trv°ff "parading fhe coun- 
^ ^ha®"« ‘o fall 

»om» aid “Sh.=ning 

considerable number who iSnt to the “ 

being. The orEini7pH ^’cpresented as 

election date i^ 1855 exodus on the 

had u’iTJm 

probable tliat thev m \ • it is hardly 

Vet in the Souit^eTSm'oT’^^ 
ally regarded as abolilionists OnJsh^T 
a careful study of th.. r ■ '^tie is ho has made 

stuU) of the Emigrant Aid Societies has 
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concluded that they stirred public feeling to a 
high emotional pitch in the South and East, but 
that they had practically nothing to do with 
making Kansas a free state.” Migration from 
the Western states was the factor that achieved 
that goal. 

^ Political developments in Kansas after the ter- 
ritorial election of March, 1855, augured any- 
thing but well for the ultimate success of popular 
sovereignty. On the basis of alleged irregu- 
arities in six of the eighteen election districts, 
[Governor] Reeder rejected eight of the thirty- 
one members of the legislature, and when sup- 
plementary elections were held to fill their seats, 
the pro-slavery group refused to participate in 
them. The anti-slavery men thus elected were, 
however, unseated by the legislature, and several 
free-soilers who had been selected in the orig- 
inal election resigned their seats. . . . 

The free-soilers, refusing to accept the pro- 
s avery government thus organized, proceeded 
to establish a separate one for themselves. Their 
principal leaders were Charles Robinson and 
James Lane, the latter of rvhom was instrumental 
in. securing Sharp s rifles and in making other 
nil itai^ preparations which were regarded as 
essential in resisting the aggressive tactics of the 
pro- outhem group. After preliminary conven- 
tions at Lawrence and Big Springs in August and 
September, 1885, the anti-slavery group met in 
Topeka in October and drew up a free constitu- 
lon V ic was to be submitted to the people. 

1 hey also made provision for the election of a 
^veiuOT, a legislature and a member of Con- 
fess. The free state group ratified the Topeka 
Constitution in December, and elected a legis- 
Th^^^ governor in the following January. 
Tl^ governorship went to Robinson. . . 

r years 1855 and 1856, there was a 

Jmg what u could or should in the colonizing 
in oar/h^ bat feeling, which was stimulated 

thafir,!?^ ‘be effect 

L 7 (’856) election all 

M^ior T;fr ^ expedition of 

in ]85G-^ Kansas 

armed with^nTi'^ hundred followers, who were 
promised r r ! ^ instead of with rifles, were 
Kansas anri”*^ ^ ’®nd, free passage to 

arris-al support for one year after 

TtS' ’^^nsas yyas 

was notVryToniu^':" tT^lie%“°of 
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to give the federal court jurisdiction in suits be- 
tween citizens of different states. The inability 
to be a citizen was said to be due, not merely to 
the fact that the. Negro had been a slave, but 
also to tlie fact that Negroes in the United States 
were as a whole a degraded people who had not 
been generally accepted as a part of the body of 
citizens. The federal court in Missouri overruled 
the plea in abatement, however, and the case was 
argued on its merits before a jury. The judge 
instructed the jury that on the facts the Negro 
was not entitled to his freedom, and the jury so 
decided. A writ of error was sued out in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Dred Scott case was first argued before 
the Supreme Court in February, 1856. Rumors 
and speculation varied considerably as to the 
decision likely to be reached. Some thought the 
Court would take a safe position, following the 
precedent established in Strader r/. Graham, and 
hold that, whatever the status of Dred Scott 
t^-Iule outside the state of Missouri, his status 
after his return to that state was dependent 
upon Missouri laws as interpreted by Missouri 

OTfanlm/^Al Supreme Court would 

go farther. Abolitionists continued to denounce 

what they regarded as bad faith on the part of 
the South in bringing about repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Some statesmen argued, in 
p y, 1 1 ,-it Congress had no constitutional power 
o exclude slavery from the territories andTat 
the Missouri Compromise was therefore unron 
sututional They thought a Suprem Com d^ 
c.s.on to that effect would have a most saTutarv 
mnuence upon public sentiment. They hoped 
that the Supreme Court would utilize the occa 
Sion to announce that the Missouri Comj^ror^ise 
had been unconstitutional. P 

The several justices were divided on a number 

tbr iJni 1 These opinions, if announced at 

b;v,L^.l';L“7n2‘„reiS t .1;: 

justices asked that die ose^br^'"'’ 
returned to the calSirf^r’^b^TSsel^ 
James L'rff nation chose 

‘D-. not by dcstroying's'lL'eryl by'Jestoyrng 
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agitation over slavery. Hoping to co-ordinate his 
inaugural address with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Buchanan wrote to a member of 
the Court, Justice Catron, asking him whether 
the Dred Scott case would be decided before the 
date of the inauguration. The interest of the 
President-elect had the effect of speeding con- 
sideration of the case, but, even so, the Court 
was slow in arriving at a decision. The justices 
still disagreed widely on a number of points. A 
majority finally came to the conclusion that the 
case ought to be decided on the analogy of the 
Strader case, leaving the more highly controver- 
sial questions undiscussed. Justice Nelson was 
appointed to write an opinion of the Court to 
that effect. 

Had the Court adhered to this decision, the 
case would have had little importance in the an- 
nals of American jurisprudence. Only the dis- 
senting opinions would have given it notoriety. 

nlortunately, before the decision was an- 
nounced, the majority of the Court learned that 
Justices McLean and Curtis, both of whom were 
ardent abolitionists, were determined to dis- 
cuss in dissenting opinions the power of Con- 
fess over slavery in the territories, and to argue 
mat Congress had power over the subject. South- 
ern sympathizers on the Court were determined 
? ^I’Syments should not be expressed in 

ju icia opinions without an answer from the 
other side. A change of plans was made, there- 
ore, w ere y Chief Justice Taney took over the 
as o writing the opinion of the Court, dealing 
controversial issues involved, 
ving the Nelson opinion to be filed as the 
opinion of Nelson alone. 

® Supreme Court would 

constiii I’ °i Compromise un- 

advirp r. Catron gave Buchanan 

sav in He suggested that Buchanan 

the rn address that the question of 

mL Compro- 

bunal the P^’^sented to the appropriate tri- 
and ; , United States, 

character independent 

decide 1 suppose that it would 

iLn^an I " controversy which had so 

in/for^ seriously agitated the country. In ask- 

chanan C°urt, Bu- 

an'd iiirr'°^i I ^P^ect be uniting the executive 
sunoir? r 1 government in 

sure from I K I" P^cs- 

iunice, 1 1 colleagues, some 

the case- me ^ r'i “P their minds in 

be case, they did not formulate tlieir opinions 
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until after the date of the inauguration. Bu- 
chanan knew, however, what the decision was 
to be. As advised by Catron, he made political 
use of his information. He approved the exten- 
sion of the principle of majority rule to the 
subject of slavery in the territories. As to the 
constitutionality of the exercise of potver in this 
field, it was a judicial question which legiti- 
mately belonged to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and which was now pending be- 
fore that Court, and would, it was understood, 
be speedily and finally settled. To the decision 
of the Court he would, in common with all good 
citizens, cheerlully submit, whatever it might 
be. 

The decision of the Court was announced on 
March 6. 1857. The strategy of Taney's argu- 
ment can be presented in terms of three seem- 
ingly simple points: 


1. Since Negroes had been regarded as persons of 
an inferior order at the time when the Consiltotion 
was adopted and not as “citizens.” the Constitution 
did not include them in the term “citizens,” and did 
not intend to give them power to sue m the federal 
courts through the clause which gave jurisdiction in 
suits between citizens of different states. 

2. In any event, no Negro while a slave could be 
at the same time a citizen with the power to sue in 
a federal court. Dred Scott had been a slave He 
had not become a free man by virtue of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, since the Missouri Compromise 
was unconstitutional. Unless he had some other 
claim to freedom, he was still a slave an not a 
citizen and noc entitied to sue in a federal court. 

3 Whatever Dred Scotr’s status had been while he 
was a resident of Illinois, he had reiurned to Mis- 
souri, where his status was determined by issoun 
law. The Missouri courts had held thai under ihat 
law he was siill a slave. Ther.lore, he was nW a 
chiren, and could not sue in a iederal eourt. The 
ease must be dismissed for wane oi jurisdicSton. 

Each of the three lines of ufS"™" “ “ ” 
tfenial of jurisdiction in the cireui ^ 
arrangement quite satisfactory to t e . 

terestf since, if .he court had no 
it could do nothing toward gaining Dred Scott 
his freedom. In order ro 
three ways that .he court had no 
Chief Justice Taney >‘“““f,“„Vinvol.w5 in 
tion on the controversial questi -iiher 

the case. He made statements w 
misunderstood or grossly n.>s.nterpr^^ 
litionist critics. He declared, for example. 


at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
Negroes were considered as a subordinate and 
inferior class of beings, who, “whether emanci- 
pated or not, yet remained subject to their au- 
thority, and had no rights or privileges but such 
as those who held the power and the government 
might choose to grant them." He stated that 
it was not the province of the Supreme Court 
to decide upon the justice or injustice, the policy 
or impolicy, of these laws. Elsewhere he re- 
phrased his statement about the status of Negroes 
at the time when the Constitution was adopted, 
unfortunately without repeating his comment 
that justice or injustice, policy or impolicy, were 
not the questions for the Court to decide. Ne- 
groes had been deemed so far inferior, he said, 
“that they had no rights which the white man 
was bound to respect." The phrase was torn 
from Its context by critics of the decision and 
published as a statement by Taney that the Ne- 
gro had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect. . . . 

The argument that Negroes could not now be 
citizens within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion because they had not been so regarded at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution was 
not a new argument. It had been used by other 
souUiern statesmen, and Taney had used it in an 
opinion as Attorney General of the United States 
twenty-five years before the date of the Dred 
Scott decision. In spite of the historical research 
of Taney and his colleagues and of historians of 
later years, it is no easy matter to decide whether 
Taney was right or wrong. As to his assump- 
tion, however, that the meaning of the words of 
(he Constitution is fixed and unchanging, and 
does not adjust itself to the changing concep- 
tions of other years, the Constitution would 
long since have had to be abandoned had it 
lacked the flexibility which Taney failed to find 
in it. In this instance a constitutional amend- 
ment was required to change the definition of 
citizenship. The great mass of constitutional 
changes, however, have come about through in- 
terpretation rather than formal amendment. 

Taney’s second point was a rejection of the 
contention that Dred Scott had become a free 
man by virtue of residence in territory covered 
by the Missouri Compromise. The Missouri 
Compromise, he held, was unconstitutional. Con- 
gress had no power to interfere with the prop- 
erty of a slaveowner in the process of governing 
territory. Any territory acquired by the United 
States was acquired for the lienefit of the people 
*'e several states who created it. The federal 
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government had the duty, as well as the power, 
to provide lor the government of the territory 
acquired, not on the basis of the constitutional 
provision authorizing the establishment of rules 
and regulations for the government of terri- 
tory — which applied only to territory held by 
the United States at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution — but on the basis of the 
power to acquire territory. The potver to gov- 
ern, however, was not an absolute power. In 
the government of territory. Congress was 
limited by the provisions of the Constitution. 
Congress could not interfere with freedom of 
religion or freedom of speech. It could not deny 
the right to keep and bear arms or the right of 
trial by jury. It could not compel anyone to be 
a witness against himself in a criminal proceed- 
ing. It could not impair the rights of private 
property. 


Thus the rights of property are united with the 
rights of person, and placed on the same ground by 
the Fiftli Amendment to the Constitution svhich pro- 
vides that no persons shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
and property, without due process of law. And an 
act of Congress svhich deprives a citizen of the United 
Stales of his liberty or property, merely because he 
came himself or brought his property into a particu- 
lar territory of the United States, and svho had com- 
mitted no offense against the lasvs, could hardly be 
dignified with the name of due process of law 


The prohibition of congressional interferei 
with property. Taney contended, svas not o 
fined to the area of the suites, but extended 
the svhole territory over svhich the Constituti 
gave It posver to legislate, including those n 
tions remaining under territorial govemme 
He dented the relevance of the contention tl 
under international law there svas a dillerei 
betsveen property in slaves and other propei 
The question involved svas not one of inter 
tona lasv but of the law of the Constitution 
nited States. The Constitution in ceru 
provisions recognized the right of property 
he master in a slave. Congress had no pos 
to take assay that righu * 

The logic of this argument led to the sa 

su t as that of the argument based on tise 

Scott had not become free by virtue of reside 
in territory in svhich it svas provided by an 

could no, be a citizen within the meaning of , 


Constitution. Since he was not a citizen, the 
federal circuit court had no jurisdiction in a suit 
brought by him on the basis of diversity of citi- 
zenship. 

Taney s third point, dealing svith the effect of 
Scott s residence in Illinois, svas essentially the 
point made in Strader v. Graham; namely, svhat- 
ever the temporary effect of residence in Illinois 
upon his status, the lasvs of Missouri determined 
his status after his voluntar)’ return to that state. 
Since the courts of that state had decided that he 
svas a slave, the federal circuit court must accept 
that decision. Since he svas a slave, he could not 
bring a suit in the federal court on the basis of 
diversity of citizenship. 

The latter point, it svill be recalled, svas the 
one on svhich the Supreme Court originally 
planned to decide the entire case. Unquestion- 
a y the case could have been decided in this 
manner svithout discussion of the controversial 
inatters dealt svith under other headings. Fur- 
thermore, since under his 6rst point Taney had 
taken the position that no Negro could be a citi- 
zen svnhm the meaning of the Constitution it 
svas not necessary to decide the further question 
whether Congress had the power to provide that 
slavery should not exist in territories of the 

incidentally giving free- 
dom to a slave taken by his master into such terri- 

Northern press de- 
sar^ to 1b questions not neces- 

hi^orv case. In the light of 

e^or R b ^ ^^rttegic 
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discreilii the decision anil the Supreme Court 
itself. It is safe to say tint no decision in Ameri- 
can history has done more to injure the reputa- 
tion of the Supreme Court. Skillfully used by 
abolitionist propagandists, it played an impor- 
tant part, not in postponing the conflict between 
the North and the South, but in bringing on the 
crisis. 


4. The Lincoi.n-Douolas Debates 
OF 1858 

Douglas refused lo support an administration bill 
to admit Kansas as a slave slate on the grounds that 
it violated popular sovereignly. For this he vas re- 
pudiated by the odminitlralion and alto by south- 
erners. who now preferred the Bred Scott dertston. 
In his Knatofial race for reeleeiion. hit opponent. 
Abraham Lincoln, forced him lo take a stand be- 
tween these two principfej. Ilis ansrver. kn^-n as 
the 'TreepofI Doclrine," lo the second of Lsneolns 
tfueslions. won him reeleeiion but further 
chances for southern presidential support in 
A portion of the Freeport debate is jmc" below. 


Lincoln: 

I WILL TARE UP the Judge’s [Douglas] interroga- 
tories as I find them printed in the Chicago 
Times, and answer them seriatim. In order mat 
there may be no mistake about it, I have 
the interrogatories in writing, and also my a • 
swers to it- The first of these interrogatories 
in these words: — , 

Question 1. — “1 desire to know whether 
Lincoln to-day stands as he did in ISSL m favor 
of the unconditional repeal of the Fogi iv 

do not now, nor 

in favor of the unconditional repeal o g 

tive-SIave law. . .u - k» 

Q. 2. "I desire him to answer whether he 
stands pledged to-day, as he did in 18 ^ 4 . apinst 
the admission of any more Slave Stat« i 
Union, even if the people want them? 

A. I do not now nor ever did, 
against the admission of any more 

“n'T^'rant to lno» whether he mnd, 
ple%.d against the admission of a new S^e jnto 
ihe Union with such a Const.tut.on as the peo- 
pie of that State may see fit to makec 
•E. E Sparts. ed . -The 

m».- Ilimoi. Slate Uaedb, 

(SpilogSeia, 1908). III. PP. " ug,,,,. 

permission of the Illinois Sute Historical j 


A. I do not stand pledged against the admis- 
sion of a new State into the Union, with such 
a Constitution as the people of that Sute may 
see fit (o make. 

Q. 1. ”I want to know whether he stands to- 
day pledged to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia?" 

A. I do not stand to-day pledged to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. "I desire him to answer whether he 
stands pledged to the prohibition of the slave 
trade between the different States?" 

A. I do not stand pledged to the prohibition 
of the slave trade between the different states. 

Q. 6. "I desire to know whether he stands 
pleilgcd to prohibit slavery in all the Territories 
of the United States, north as well as south of 
the Missouri Compromise line?” 

A. f am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged 
to a belief in the right and duly of Congress to 
prohibit slavery in all the United States Terri- 

tories. e e u • 

Q. 7- "I desire him to answer whether he is 
op^ed to the acquisition of any new terri- 
tory unless slavery is first prohibited therein?" 

A. I am not generally opposed to honest ac- 
quisition of territory: and. m any given case, I 
would or would not oppose such acquisition, ac- 
cordingly as I might think such acquisition 
would or would not aggravate the slavery ques- 
tion among ourselves. 

Now, my friends, it will be perceived, . . . that 
so far I have only answered that I was not 
pledged to this, that or the other. . . . But I am 
not disposed to hang upon the exact form of 
his inierrc^atory. I am rather disposed to take 
up at least some of these questions, and sute 
what I really think upon them. 

As to the first one ... I have never hesiuted 
to say. and I do not now hesitate to say, that 
I think, under the Constitution of the United 
States, the people of the Southern States are 
entitl^ to a Congressional Fugitive-Slave 
law. . - • 

The fourth one is in regard to the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. In rela- 
tion to that, I have my mind very distinctly made 
up. I should be exceedingly glad to see slavery 
abolished in the District of Columbia. I believe 
that Congress possesses the constitutional power 
to abolish it. Yet as a member of Congress. I 
should not. with my present views, be in favor 
of endeavoring to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, unless it would be upon these con- 
ditions: First, that the abolition should be grad- 
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ual; second, that it should be on a vote of the 
majority of qualified voters in the District; and 
third, that compensation should be made to un- 
willing owners. With these three conditions, I 
confess I would be exceedingly glad to see Con- 
gress abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. . . . 

I now proceed to propound to the Judge the 
interrogatories, so far as I have framed them. 
I will bring forward a new installment when I 
get them ready. I will bring them forward now, 
only reaching to number four. 

The first one is; — 

Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by 
means entirely unobjectionable in all other re- 
spects, adopt a State Constitution, and ask ad- 
mission into the Union under it, before they 
have the requisite number of inhabitants accord- 
ing to the English bill, — some ninety-three 
th^sand,_will you vote to admit them? 

Q. 2. Can the people of a United States Terri- 
tory, in any lawful way, against the wish of any 
citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from 

IdtutToS^"^'”" of a State con- 

Court of the United 
States shall decree that States cannot exclude 
lavep^ from their limits, are you in faS of 
acquiescing m, adopting, and following, such 
a t^c'sion as a rule of political action? ^ 

additional 

imv a?kct" acquisition 

don?. qttes- 

Douolas; 

KnmSsh’alltim 

tircly proper and ‘ ^y means cn- 

'>•■"•0 ti c rear L ‘''cy 
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tion enough to constitute a Slave State, she has 
people enough for a Free State. . . . 

The next question propounded to me by Mr. 
Lincoln is. Can the people of a Territory in any 
lawful way, against the wishes of any citizen of 
the United States, exclude slavery from their 
limits prior to the formation of a State constitu- 
tion? I answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has 
heaid me answer a hundred times from every 
stump in Illinois, that in my opinion the people 
o a Territory can, by lawful means, exclude 
slavery from their limits prior to the formation 
o a State constitution. Mr. Lincoln knew that I 
a answered that question over and over again. 
He heard me argue the Nebraska bill on that 
principle all over the State in 1854, in 1855, and 
m 1856, and he has no excuse for pretending to 
e in doubt as to my position on that question, 
t mauers not what way the Supreme Court may 
i^eafter decide as to the abstract question 
whether slavery may or may not go into a Terri- 
tory under the Constitution, the people have 
the lawful means to introduce it or exclude it as 
t ley please, for the reason that slavery cannot 
exist a day or an hour anywhere, unless it is 
supported by local police regulations. These 
po ice regulations can only be established by the 
oca egislature; and if the people are opposed 
to s ave^, they will elect representatives to that 
body who will by unfriendly legislation effec- 
ua y prevent the introduction of it into their 
mi St. , on the contrary, they are for it, their 
egislation will favor its extension. Hence, no 
matter w lat the decision of the Supreme Court 
may be on that abstract question, still the right 
of the people to make a Slave Territory or a 
pcHcct and complete under the 
eiras'a iill. j hope Mr. Lincoln deems my 

anwer satisfactory on that point 

The third question which Mr. Lincoln pre- 

't' // Supreme Court of the United 
S ates shal decide that a State of this Union 
cannot exclude slavery from its own limits will 

should ask such a question. ... Mr. Lincoln's 

nrLn r “It "fputation upon the Su- 
but nnp J" knows that there never was 

but one man in America, claiming any degree of 

higlon ^ "^Vash- 

17th of V." published on the 

rinel 'r December did put forth that doc- 

no'ZrZ t’ Lincoln 

pretends was against the President. The 
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Union had claimed that slavery had a right to 
go into the Free States, and that any provision 
in the Constitution or laws ol the Free States to 
the contrary were null and void. I denounced it 
in the Senate, as I have said before, and 1 was 
the first man who did. Lincoln’s friends, Trum- 
bull, and Seward, and Hale, and Wilson, and 
the whole Black Republican side of the Senate, 
were silent. They left it to me to denounce 
it. . . . 

He casts an imputation upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by supposing that 
they would violate the Constitution of the 
United Stales. I tell him that such^a thing is 
not possible. It would be an act of moral treason 
that no man on the bench could ever descen 
to. Mr. Lincoln himself would never in his par- 
tisan feelings so far forget what was right as to 
be guilty of such an act. , ^ 

The fourtli question of Mr. Lincoln is. Are 
you in tavor of acquiring additional 
disregard as to how such acquisition may atlea 
the Union on the Slavery question? This ques- 
tion is very ingeniously and cunningly put. 

The Black Republican creed lays it down ex- 
prsssly that under no circumstances shall »e ao 
quire more territory, unless slavery is 6rs p 
Sibited in the country. I ask Mr. Lincoln 
whether he is in favor of lhat 
you [addressing Mr. Lincoln] opposed 
quisition of more territory, under any 
stances, unless slavery is prohibited m i 
he does not like to answer. When I 
whether he stands up to that avnf*® P , 

form of his party, he turns, '’ankee-fashton, and 
without answering it, asks me whe nr 
favor of acquiring territory w.thoo “ 

how it ma, aSect the Union on the s'avriy q™ 
tion. I answer that whenever it Lecomrs »r^ 
sary, in our growth and progress lo acq»ne mMn 
territory, that I am in favor of it. wi 
erence to the question of slavery; and s.h™ we 
have acquired it. I will leave the pcopl' fme^ 
do as they please, either to make it sla 


II 


territory as they prefer. It is idle to tell me or 
you that we have territory enough. Our fathers 
supposed that we had enough when our territory 
extended to the Mississippi River; but a few 
years' growth and expansion satisfied them that 
we needed more, and the Louisiana Territory . . . 
was acquired. Then we acquired Oregon, then 
California and New hfexico. We have enough 
now for the present; but this is a young and a 
growing nation. It swarms as often as a hive of 
bees, and is new swarms are turned out each 
year, there must be hives in which they can 
gather and make their honey. 

In less than fifteen years, if the same progress 
that has distinguished this country for the last 
fifteen years continues, every foot of vacant land 
between this and the Pacific Ocean, owned by 
the United States, will be occupied. Will you 
not continue to increase at the end of fifteen 
years as well as now? I tell you. increase, and 
multiply, and expand, is the law of this nation’s 
existence. You cannot limit this great Republic 
by mere boundary lines, saying, “Thus far shale 
thou go, and no farther." Any one of you gen- 
tlemen might as well say to a son twelve years 
old that he is big enough, and must not grow any 
la^r; and in order to prevent his grotvth, put 
a hoop around him to keep him to his present 
sire. What would be the result’ Zither the hoop 
must burst and be rent asunder, or the child 
must die. So it would be with this great nation. 
With our natural increase, growing with a 
rapidity unknown in any other pan of the globe, 
wi^ the tide of emigration lhat is fleeing from 
despotism in the old world to seek refuge in our 
own. there is a constant torrent pouring into this 
country lhat requires more land, more territory 
upon which to settle: and just as fast as our 
interests and our destiny require additional terri- 
tory in the North, in the South, or on the islands 
of the ocean. I am for it; and svhen ive acquire it, 
will leave the people, according to the Nebraska 
bill, free to do as they please on the subject of 
slavery and every other question. 


Jssues of the Election of mo 


John Brown's raid 

Buchanan’s veto of 
policies, all helped to 


Rvp»bli=m E.in, i„ U.. 1858 vltchom 
, l^-jl a northern recession blamed on southern 

nCTraIe‘«ctionai tension. In the 1860 Democratic convention pro- 
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Douglas northerners made it clear that they were no longer willing to accede to radical 
southern demands. On the other hand, southerners rejected the candidacy of Douglas 
claiming that his views and past actions made him nearly as dangerous as the Republicans 
to their cause. Consequently, they walked out of the convention and later chose John C. 
Breckinridge as their nominee. Thus each candidate, Douglas and Breckinridge was 
announced as the true representative of the Democratic Party. In hopes of saving the 
Union a group composed mostly of older and border-state men formed still a fourth 

Below are given the platforms of the four parties.^ ^ 


1. The Douglas Democrats 

1. Resolved, That we, the Democracy of the 
Union, in convention assembled, hereby declare 
our affirmance of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted and declared as a platform of principles 
by the Democratic convention at Cincinnati in 
the year 1856, believing that Democratic prin- 
ciples are unchangeable in their nature when 
applied to the same subject-matters; and we 
recommend as the only further resolutions the 
lollowing: — 

Inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in 
the Democratic party as to the nature and extent 
of he powers ol a territorial legislature, and as 
to the powers and duties of Congress, under the 

fu°t"on“of‘T 

tution of sl.avcry within the Territories 

2. Resolved, That it is in accordance with the 
interpretation of the Cincinnati platform, that 
during the existence of the Territorial govern- 
ments, the measure of restriction, whatever it may 
be. impo^d by the Federal Constitution on the 
poiver of the Territorial legislature over Ae 
subject of domestic relations, as the same has 
been or shall hereafter be, finally determined 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 

oicdii', "" 

brnnri? r P'omptness and fidelity by every 

branch of the general government. ^ 

siHissHs 

'1. Resolved, That one of tlie necessities of ihn 
Atlantic TnS fic ‘he 

publisher, ’ '■ Prrniission of the 


5. Resolved, That the Democratic party are in 
favor of the acquisition of the island of Cuba, 
on such terms as shall be honorable to ourselves 
and just to Spain. 

Q. Resolved, That the enactments of state 
legislature to defeat the faithful execution of 
t e fugitive slave law are hostile in character, 
su versive of the Constitution, and revolutionary 
m their effects. 

'2- The Breckinridge Democrats 

Resolved, That the platform adopted by the 
Democratic party at Cincinnati be affirmed, with 
tne lollowing explanatory resolutions: 

1. That the government of a Territory or- 

ganize by an act of Congress is provisional and 
temporary, and, during its existence, all citizens 
Ol the United States have an equal right to settle 
with their property in the Territory, without 
their rights, either of person or of property, be- 
laro inipaired by congressional legis- 

2. That it is the duty of the federal govern- 
ment, m all its departments, to protect, when 
necewary, the rights of persons and property in 

le emtories, and wherever else its constitu- 
tional authority extends. 

3. That when the settlers in a Territory, hav- 

ing an a equate population, form a state con- 
stitution, the right of sovereignty commences, 
rir.-’ consummated by admission into the 

npo*i?i"’ sf^^nd on an equal footing with the 
people of o^er States; and the State thus or- 

11 ^/ 0 '^'^ admitted into the federal 

roZZ’ I Constitution prohibits or 

recognizes the institution of slavery. 

, 1 .^ Democratic party are in favor of 

Cuba, on such 

ms as shal be honorable to ourselves and just 
toSpmn, at the earliest practical moment. 

riPlPn, ,1 ‘r legislatures to 

law ^1 of the fugitive slave 

law are hostile in character, subversive of the 
Constitution, and revolutionary in Uieir effects. 
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6. That the Democracy of the United States 
recognize it as the imperative duty ol this gov- 
ernment to protect the naturalized citizen in all 
his rights, whether at home or in foreign lands, 
to the same extent as its native-born citizens. 

Whtreas, One of the greatest necessities of the 
age, in a political, commercial, postal, and milt* 
tary point of view, is a speedy communication 
between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts,— 
Therefore be it resolvedj That the Democratic 
party do hereby pledge themselves to use every 
means in their power to secure the passage of 
some bill, to the extent of the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress, for the construction of a 
Pacific railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean, at the earliest practical momenL 

3. The Constitutional Union Party 
Whereas, Experience has demonstrated that 
platforms adopted by the partisan conventions 
of the country have had the eflect to mislead 
and deceive the people, and at the same lime 
to widen the political divisions of the country 
by the creation and encouragement of geograph- 
ical and sectional parties, therefore, — 
Resolved. That it is both the part of patriot- 
ism and of duty to recognize no political prin- 
ciple other than the Constitution of die coun- 
try, the union of the States, and the enforcement 
of the laws, and that, as represeniattves of the 
Constitutional Union men of the country in 
national convention assembled, we hereby pledge 
ourselves to maintain, protect, and defend, 
separately and unitedly, these great principles 
of public liberty and national safety, against all 
enemies at home and abroad, believing that 
thereby peace may once more be restored to the 
country, the rights of the people and of the 
States reestablished, and the government again 
placed in that condition of justice, fraternity, 
and equality which, under the example and Con- 
stitution of our fathers, has solemnly bound 
every citizen of the United States to maintoin a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and oar 
posterity. 

4. The Republicans 
Resolved, That we, the delegated "presOTU- 
tives of the Republican electors of the United 
States, in convention assembled, in dischaye of 
the duty we owe to our constituents and our 


country, unite in the following declarations: — 

1. That the history of the nation, during the 
last lour years, has fully established the pro- 
priety and necessity ol the organization and per- 
petuation of the Republican party, and that the 
causes which called it into existence are per- 
manent in their nature, and now, more than 
ever before, demand its peacelul and constitu- 
tional triumph. 

2. That the maintenance of the principles 
promulgated in the Declaration ol Independence 
and embodied in the Federal Constitution, — 
“that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; diaC, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of ihe govtined" — is esseaiiai to the pres- 
ervation ol our republican institutions; and that 
the federal Constitution, the rights of the States, 
and the union ot the States must and shall be 
preserved. 

3. That to the union ol the States this nation 
owes its unprecedented increase in population, 
its surprising development of material resources, 
its rapid augmentation of wealth, its happiness 
at home, and its honor abroad; and we hold in 
abhorrence all schemes for disunion, come from 
whatever source they may; and we congratulate 
the country that no Republican member of Con- 
gress has uttered or countenanced the threats 
of disunion so olten made by Democratic mem- 
bers. without rebuke and with applause from 
their political associates; and we denounce those 
threats of disunion, in case of a popular over- 
throw of their ascendency, as denying the vital 
principles ol a free government, and as an 
avowal ot contemplated treason, which it is 
the imperative duty of an indignant people 
sternly to rebuke and forever silence. 

4. That the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights ol the States, and especially the right ol 
each State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its ovm judgment ex- 
clusively, is essential to that balance of powers 
on which the perfection and endurance of our po- 
litical fabric depends; and we denounce the law- 
less invasion by armed force of the soil ot any 
State or Territory, no matter under what pre- 
text. as among the gravest of crimes. 

5. That the present Democratic administra- 
tion has far exceeded our worst apprehensions, 
in its measureless subserviency to the exactions 
of a sectional interest, as especially evinced in its , 
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desperate exertions to force the infamous Le- 
compton constitution upon the protesting peo- 
ple of Kansas; in construing the personal rela- 
tion between master and servant to involve an 
unquali6ed property in person; in its attempted 
enforcement, everywhere, on land and sea, 
through the intervention of Congress and of the 
Federal courts, of the extreme pretensions of a 
purely local interest; and in its general and un- 
varying abuse of the power intrusted to it by a 
confiding people. 

6. That the people justly view with alarm the 
reckless extravagance which pervades every de- 
partment of the federal government; that a re- 
turn to rigid economy and accountability is in- 
dispensable to arrest the systematic plunder of 
the public treasury by favored partisans; while 
the recent startling developments of frauds and 
corruptions at the Federal metropolis show that 
an entire change of administration is impera- 
tively demanded. 


7. That the new do^a that the Constitution, 
of its own force, carries slavery into any or all 
of the Territories of the United States, is a 
dangerous political heresy, at variance with the 
explicit provisions of that instrument itself, with 
contemporaneous exposition, and with legisla- 
tive and judicial precedent; is revolutionary in 
its tendency, and subversive of the peace and 
hannony of the country. 

8. That die nonnal condition of all the terri- 
tory of the United States is that of freedom; that 
as our republican lathers, when they had abol- 
ished slavery in all our national territory or 
darned that no person should be deprived ol 

ife, liberty, or property witliout due process ol 
law. It becomes our duty, by legislation, when 
ever such legislation is necessary, to maintain 
us provision of the Constitution against all 

of Congress, of a territorial legislature, or of an 
individual, to give legal existence to slavery i 
any Territory of the United States. ^ 

J. That we brand the recent reopening of tht 
African slave-trade, under die cover ofLr na 
•onal (lag. aided by persersions of judicl 

ng shame to our country and age; and we cal 
upon Confess to take prompt and k.cient mral 

cxccniblc name ‘ha 

gosernors, of the acts of the legislatures n 
Nebraska, prohibiting slavery ir 
^ T^^rr-'ones, we find a practical illustmtioi 


of.the boasted Democratic principle of non-inter- 
vention and popular sovereignty, embodied in 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and a demonstration 
of the deception and fraud involved therein. 

11. That Kansas should of right be immedi- 
ately admitted as a State under the Constitution 
recently formed and adopted by her people 
and accepted by the House of Representatives. 

12. That, while providing revenue for the sup- 
port of the general government by duties upon 
imports, sound policy requires such an adjust- 
ment of these imposts as to encourage the de- 
velopment of the industrial interests of the whole 
country; and we commend that policy of na- 
tional exchanges which secures to the working- 
men liberal wages, to agriculture remunerating 
prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an ade- 
quate reward for their skill, labor, and enter- 
prise, and to the nation commercial prosperity 
and independence. 

13. That -we protest against any sale or aliena- 
tion to others of the public lands held by actual 
settlers, and against any view of the free-home- 
stead policy which regards the settlers as paupers 
or suppliants for public bounty; and we demand 
the passage by Congress of the complete and 
satisfactory homestead measure which has al- 
ready passed the House. 

That the Republican party is opposed to 
any change in our naturalization laws, or any 
state legislation by which the rights of citizen- 
ship hitherto accorded to immigrants from for- 
eign lands shall be abridged or impaired; and 
in favor ol giving a full and efficient protection 
to the rights of all classes of citizens, whether 
native or naturalized, both at home and abroad. 

15. That appropriations by Congress for river 
and harbor improvements of a national char- 
acter, required for the accommodation and secu- 
rity of our existing commerce, are authorized by 
the Constitution, and justified by the obligations 
o government to protect the lives and property 
of its citizens. 

16. That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is 

irnperatively demanded by the interests of the 
whole country; that the federal government 
ought to render immediate and efficient aid in 
Its construction; and tliat, as preliminary thereto, 
HsheV mail should be promptly estab- 

17. Finally, having thus set forth our distinc- 
ive principles and views, we invite the coopera- 
tion of all citizens, however differing on other 
questiom, who substantially agree with us in 
incir afHrmance and support. 
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III 


Jnterpretations of the Causes of the War 

Shortly after the election of Lincoln, and before his inauguration, the southern 
states began seceding. On Febniary 4, 1861, representatives of seven of them met at 
Montgomery, Alabama, and organired a new government, the Confederate States of 
America. Events moved swiftly and on April 12 the Confederates fired upon Fort Sumter 
at Charleston, South Carolina, and the war was on. 

War, however, is not the product of a single action but the result of numerous factors, 
some preceding the event by years and often by generations. This fact is made obvious 
in the following extract by Professor ffoward K. Beale, describing the various schools 
of historical thought and their attempts lo fix die cause or causes of the Civil ^Var.* 


Historians, whatever their predispositions, as- 
sign to the Civil ^Var causes ranging from one 
simple lorce or phenomenon to patterns so com- 
plex and manifold that they include ... all the 
important movements, thoughts, and actions of 
the decades before 1861. One writer finds in 
events of the immediately preceding years an 
adequate explanation of the War; another feels 
he must begin his story with 1831 or even 1820; 
still another goes back to the importation of the 
first slaves, to descriptions of geographic tlif- 
lerences before white men appeared, or to differ- 
entiation in Europe between those who settled 
North and South. . . . Responsibility has been 
ascribed both to actions of men and to forces 
beyond human control. Conspiracy, constitu- 
tional interpretation, human wickedness, eco- 
nomic interest, divine will, political ambition, 
climate, “irrepressible conflict," emotion, rival 
cultures, high moral principles, and chance 
have severally been accredited with bringing on 
the War. There is a Marxian interpretation: 
also a racist theory. . . . 

Conspiracy of selfish or wicked men — under 
what one might call the "devil theory" of his- 
tory— was once widely accredited, particularly 
in the period from 1861 to 1900, as a cause of 
the Civil ^Va^. Indeed, some writers base called 
it "the cause." But there are Southern "devils" 


« H. K. Beale. “Whal llisforians Have Md Abmt 
Causes of the Civil War.” Theory and Fraeiice in His- 
toTieal Study: A Report 01 The Committee on Hul^ 
egraphy (New York: Social Science 
l|t6). pp. 5MI. Used by permission of the Social Sa- 
ence Research Counal. 


and Northern "devils," and this conspiracy hy- 
poiliesis has two faces. 

Southern writers describe an aggressive North 
determined to destroy the South and its institu- 
tions. Chiel among the offenders, of course, were 
the abolitionists bent on stirring up servile in- 
surrection and encouraging slaves to escape. The 
peace of the Union was disturbed by the fa- 
naticism of the abolition attack; forces in the 
South that might require apology are explained 
as part of the South's reaction to the unreason- 
ing outburst against it, and may therefore be 
blamed upon the abolitionists. Important fac- 
tors that brought on the War were: the Liber- 
ator; anti slavery societies; irritating activities 
of the anti-slavery lorces in Congress led by John 
Quincy ■ Adams and Joshua Giddings in the 
'thirties and 'forties; the organired flood of aboli- 
tion petitions; formation of the Free-Soil Party; 
efforts to deprive the South of its just gains in 
the settling of Texas and winning the Me.xican 
War; the persistent reappearance of the Wilnioi 
Proviso: machinations ol the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Society; John Brown's activities in 
Kansas including the "Pottawatomie massacre"; 
Northern refusal to admit Kansas under the 
Lecorapton Constitution: free-state men's re- 
fusal to obey the Fugitive Slase Act; successful 
w'ork of the Underground Railway; personal 
liberty laws and slave rescues; attacks on the 
slave trade and slavery in the Disirici of Co- 
lumbia; anii-Souihem activities of anti-slavery 
clergy, speakers, and press: charges that South- 
ern institutions and Southerners themselves were 
evil: organiration of the Republicans as a sec- 
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tional party bent on ruining and then ruling the 
South; Republicans’ espousal of the anti-slavery 
cause; their circulation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Helper's Impending Crisis; attacks of Chase, 
Seward, and Sumner in Congress; Northern re- 
fusal to accept the Bred Scott Decision; reputed 
Republican intention to destroy slavery in the 
states; the North’s greed for power and deter- 
mination to aggrandize itself; Lincoln’s "radical” 
anti-slavery, anti-Southern attitudes; Lincoln’s 
election with all it implied in Southern minds; 
Republican defeat of compromise efforts; at- 
tempts to provision Sumter; and Republican de- 
termination to “coerce” Southern states. . 
Northern attack, they maintain, forced the South 
to secede, and later to fight, purely in self-de- 
fense. 

A Northern counterpart of this explanation 
portrays a conspiracy of slaveholders determined 
to rule the Union or break it. The plot had been 
laid long before the War and the conspirators 
included men in high national offices who used 
those oflices to further their schemes of over- 
thrown^ the Constitution they were sworn to 
serve. The conspirators’ aim was, of course, to 
force the nation to accept slavery and protect 
slavery by national power, not only in Southern 
«ates but in all territories, and ultimately in 
Northern states as well. According to the "slave- 
holders conspiracy” theory the factors that 

but >wth a reverse emphasis. They included- 
constant attacks on anti-slavery men; the gag 
esolution by which Congress for a time refund 
cccive petitions; . . . exclusion of free dis- 
cussion of slavery in the South; . . . plotting to 

wa'J with =*""“=*“0" of TeLs and by 

' ar v.th Mexico, coupled with failure to insist 

brfre^ "'bioh would 

c free territory; later efforts to extend slavery 

n tropical possessions; . . 
plotting of Douglas and pro-slavery senators to 
Pa^s the Kansas-Nebraska Act and repeaT the 

in Wis ^fi»ourians 

nsas . . . , the Drcd Scott Decision dp 
Cmm slaveholders. Supreme 

ugiusc Slave Act upon an unwillintr Nnrfh. 

Un.on, ,l.c .Uvcrj.brod laUiMcn oi'L£ 


erners to the use of violence, their brandishing 
of weapons and threats of duels in Congress, and 
the attack upon Sumner with subsequent lion- 
izing of Brooks for it; Southerners’ scheming to 
split the Democratic Party at Charleston in 1860 
in order to insure Lincoln’s election so as to force 
secession on unwilling Southern Unionists; long- 
continued control of the federal government by 
Southerners with the aid of their Northern al- 
lies and use of that power to settle issues in their 
own favor to the injury of the North; the slavoc- 
racy s determination to hold on to this power 
or to destroy the Union when they could no 
longer control it — in short, to rule or ruin; . . . 
attack on the Union through secession; seizing 
of federal properties; and, finally, the firing on 
Sumter. . . . 'The North went to war, they say, 
to defend the Union and the Constitution 
against unprovoked attack, after repeated viola- 
tions of the Constitution, breaking of promises, 
and repudiation of compromise agreements. . . . 

As the years passed an increasing number of 
historians saw the War not as a conspiracy of one 
group but as a struggle between two groups with 
irreconcilable interests. . . . 

In the first generation. Southerners interpreted 
the controversy in terms of constitutional theory 
and Northerners in terms of conflicting moral 
standards. Between 1861 and 1900, Southerners, 
particu arly leaders in the losing cause, wrote 
histones and memoirs seeking to justify their 
own course by maintaining that they fought to 
protect constitutional principles. The War as 
described by these men was a contest over types 
of government. Republicans sought to establish 
a ig y centralized national regime exercising 
vast powers. Southerners stood firmly on a re- 
tention of power in the states where they in- 
sisted the framers had meant it to be and where 
It was the more safely and wisely exercised. A 

flare "be eleven Southern 

I th and the thirteen colonies in 1776, 

'"“bve of protecting them- 
This view denied 

srell^i,"' ^ stressed in- 

stead the menace of concentration of power in 

the cen ral government. ... It was Northern 

?aSr.'°" f - ^‘^^blished by 

lioml tn ' ' ” orthem violation of constitu- 
tamlv m that forced Southerners reluc- 

tanily to withdraw from a compact, already 

difm!"’.'" ' * for 

1861 ‘bis period from 

1861 to 1900, slavery as a moral issue played the 
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role that loyalty to the compact theory and state 
rights did among Southerners as an explanation 
ot the sectional clash. For a generation or two 
alter the War most Northern writers talked ot 
the “irrepressible conflict" between freedom and 
slavery. Slavery had been planted in the Ck>n- 
stitution, so this version ran, hut Northerners 
came to realize that it was contrary to tlie prin- 
ciples of American democracy and had to be 
extirpated. First the abolitionists and then more 
moderate men became aroused over the evil na- 
ture of the institution and the wickedness of 
men who would profit by slavery. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, contact with fugitive slaves, political agi- 
tation ot the subject, and clerical denunciation 
of human bondage finally aroused the Northern 
conscience to a determination to prevent its ex- 
tension and as speedily as possible to destroy 
slavery itself. . . . Just as early Southern histo- 
rians condemned abolitionists as fanatics, so these 
Northern writers praised them as moral cru- 
saders. ... 

About the turn of the century, the emphasis 
began to change. Nearly everyone in every pe- 
riod had stressed the importance of the aboli- 
tion campaign if only as an irritant to South- 
erners and conservative Northerners, but fol- 
lowing World War 1 a generation of historians 
impressed with the importance ot economic mo- 
tivation came to deny that slavery as a moral 
I issue was an important cause of the War. Charles 
.( and Mary Beard led the way. Others accepted 
this rejection ot moral motivation until, in the 
Vinineteen-thirties, Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight 
1 |l. Dumond restudied the anti-slavery movement 

I and came to the conclusion that the moral issue 
'of slavery and abolitionist propaganda were after 
' all important. . . . 

Slavery described in terms other than moral- 
ity has continued important in historical inter- 
pretation. Thus the slavery controversy has been 
variously pictured as a rivalry of political systems 
and of men aspiring to public office, as a struggle 
of political philosophies for supremacy in the 

I I nation, as a conflict of competing social systems 
.1 - each endangering the other, and as a clash of 
I economic interests. Some have stressed the 
j mutual jealousy of two labor systems and have 
\ said the quarrel arose because the slaveholder 
\ on the one hand and the nonslaveholding farmer 
land wage-earner on the other feared the effect 
'of the rival labor system upon his own. . . . 

However they have interpreted slavery, most 
historians have agreed that westward expansion 
precipitated a crisis in the sectional conflict. 


Over the status of slavery in the trans-Missouri 
frontier and in foreign territory that Ameri- 
cans annexed or coveted came the clash. There 
compromise proved impossible. . . . Many North- 
ern writers have agreed with Lincoln that the 
simple would have gone on until the land was 
all free or all slave and that the trend until 
1860 was toward the country’s becoming all 
slave, and have felt that this tendency made war 
necessary. Southern writers who have denounced 
Lincoln because his “house divided” speech in- 
dicated a determination to destroy slavery every- 
where have still justified Southern secession, 
either on the ground that slavery to exist re- 
quired federal protection as a right in all the 
territories, or else because slavery had to expand 
to survive. . . . 

Since World War I, historians have tended to 
shift emphasis from conspiracy, state rights argu- 
ments, and slavery, all three, and to talk in terms 
ol broader political, economic, or social conflict. 
This does not mean that earlier writers failed to 
see economic and social issues or that recent 
writers have discarded slavery, as causes of war. 
Simply the emphasis has changed.. 

In a period when courses in civilization and 
histories of civilization and study of cultures 
have become popular, some writers talk of the 
Civil War as a collision of civilizations or cul- 
tures. . . . But culture and civilization are large 
terms. There are more specific explanations. 

One is a stressing of the spirit of nationalism. 
This historic force, powerful all over the western 
world, took possession of North and South in 
different degrees. Western development and 
Northern economic interest and growth created 
practical conditions that gave many Northerners 
a sense of American nationality lacking in the 
South. . . . The South, for its part, was divided 
among men like the mountain Unionists loyal 
to an American nationality, other men like Davis 
himself strongly influenced by nationalism but 
in whom it assumed an aggressively Southern 
form, and still others untouched by and opposed 
to this nineteenth century phenomenon in either 
its American or its Southern form. . . . 

V Some writers have found seeds of war in the 
wide differences between the social systems of 
North and South. ^ To them slavery was essen- 
, tially a manner of organizing society. South- 
' emers felt that a social order based on a slave 
class at the bottom provided the greatest sta- 
bility and happiness for workers and upper 
classes alike. . . . Northern historians emphasized 
rather the merits of social democracy and the 
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evils that an aristocratic system entailed for the 
vast majority who were not great planters. In 
any case, here was a struggle between aristocracy 
and democracy. . . . 

Then there was the political phase of the con- 
flict. Politics was important per se. Initially the 
national parties, strong in both sections, had 
helped bind the Union together. . . . The 
break-up of these old national parties and the 
emergence of a purely sectional Republican 
Party were ominous. Republican gains in 1856 
and 1858 and the split in the Democratic Party 
paved the way for war. . . . 

The slavery issue itself, other historians have 
maintained, was mainly a focus for attack on 
political enemies. Northern politicians employed 
it to overthrow and Southerners to sustain South- 
ern political power. . . . Some historians have 
contended that the issue of slavery in the terri- 
tories was not really of practical importance to 
cither North or South; climate barred slavery 
anyway. ... If these views are correct, mere 
prestige and "sectional honor,” on the one hand, 
and desire of politicians to make political capi- 
tal, on the other, stirred up the dispute over 
territories. . , . 

... It was under the influence of Charles and 
Mary Beard that economic interpretation burst 
into full flower. According to this school, the 
Civil War arose from a new phase of the old 
conflict between business and agriculture. With 
die coming of die industrial revolution to Amer- 
ica a new industrialism arose beside the older 
commercial interest and finally superseded it as 
the rival of agrarianism. The new industrial- 
ism sought from the federal government aid that 
planter interests and Western farm interests 
opposed. So long as West and South stood to- 
gether the new industrialism was powerless. . . . 


But, partly, through the new economic ties 
created by railroad building . . . and partly by a 
political bargain Republican managers engi- 
neered ... a majority of Northwestern fanners 
were won to an alliance with North-eastern in- 
dustrialists against their former allies in the agri- 
cultural South. . . . Slavery was used as a point of 
attack with popular appeal, but the real basis 
for opposition to the slave power was economic. 
Secession and war came and, when the strife was 
over. Southern and Democratic power had been 
broken and Northern industrialism was in the 
saddle. . . . 

Yet a few more reasons given for the coming of 
war need mentioning. One is conflict between 
a romanticism that characterized the South and 
a practicality or materialism of the North. Dif- 
ferences of manners, even failure to understand 
each other's conception of a “gentleman," led 
to misunderstanding. In 1862 William Taylor 
. . . ascribed the War to Divine intervention. . . . 
Taylor declared that the War was brought on 
by God as "a severe chastisement of the Ameri- 
can nation for national sins. . . .” 

Historians seeking causes of the War and rec- 
ognizing the differences between North and 
South, have sought reasons tvhy North and South 
became so different. Contrasts in climate, soil 
and other geographic factors are one explanation 
popular with historians. . . . 

Racism has had its exponents. . . . "It is a gross 
mistake,” said [George] Fitzhugh in 1861, "to 
suppose that abolition alone is the cause of dis- 
sension. . . . The Cavaliers, Jacobites, and Hu- 
guenots who settled the South, naturally hate, 
contemn, and despise the Puritans ivho settled 
the North. The former are master races, the 
latter, a slave race, the descendants of the Saxon 
serfs." 



South Carelitid Seetdft 


Distressed cttizems of both the North and South 
were unwilling to stand by idly and watch the 
dissolution of their beloved country. There svas 
still hope as long as Virginia and seven other 
slave states remained in the Union. Prophet- 
ically, these border slates, sentimentally, polit- 
ically and financially tied to their neighbors in 
both sections, took the lead in looking for an- 
other compromise. Their first effort, a series of 
constitutional amendments introduced by Sen- 
ator Crittenden of Kentucky, failed because of 
Republican opposition; likewise, the seceded 
states ignored a peace convention called by Vir- 
ginia on February 4, 1861, and the rupture 
widened. 

President Lincoln was determined to uphold 
the national government’s authority, as demon- 
strated by his decision to strengthen Fort Sum- 
ter, one of the two southern fortresses still in 
Union hands, over the protests of South Caro- 
lina and the Confederate government. Southern 
troops fired on Sumter to prevent its leeniorce- 
ment, and Lincoln issued a call for 75.000 volun- 
teers for three months’ service. President Davis. 


in turn, called for 100,000. At this point Arkan- 
sas. North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia de- 
cided to cast their lots with the Confederacy 
rather than help the Union coerce their sister 
states. 

Both sides expected the war to be short. In 
fact, prior to the battle at Manassas Junction, 
Virginia (Bull Run), that campaign was gen- 
erally viewed as probably the decisive one. Af- 
terwards, however, there was no more talk of a 
ninety-day war. Before the strife ended many 
battles were waged on land and sea. On the 
naval side the appearance of the Confederate 
ironclad Meuimac (or Virginia) was a signifi- 
cant event in a world-wide sense, for it fore- 
ordained the eventual death of wooden warships. 
Before the North could counter with the Mon- 
itor, the Merrimac threatened to break the Union 
blockade of southern ports and allow the life- 
sustaining flood of foreign supplies to flow into 
the Confederacy. Four long and bloody years 
dragged by before General Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered. but actually there was little hope for 
southern victory after his defeat at Gettysbui?. 
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%e %rces of Compromise 

Probably the majority of southern people, aside £rom their leaders, did not want 
the destruction of the Union. As a group southerners still had strong emotional and 
historical bonds -with the nation in 1860. They had shared in its formation, helped to 
fight its battles, and furnished such strong national champions as Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison and Jackson. The results of the 1860 election even indicated these ties. Breckin- 
ridge, the extremist candidate, received only 44.7 per cent of the popular votes of the 
slave states, while John Bell, representing the compromise Constitutional Union Party, 
won the electoral votes of Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia and narrowly missed 
carrying North Carolina. 

President James Buchanan advocated another compromise in his message to Congress 
of December 3, 1860. He also suggested that northern states repeal their hated Personal 
Liberty acts and that certain "explanatory amendments” should be added to the Con- 
stitution whicli would explicitly guarantee the right to hold slaves and protect slave 
property in federal territory. He carefully refrained from any overt action against the 
seceders, thus giving the compromisers an opportunity for action. 


1. The Crittenden Peace Proposal 

The lead in seeking a reconciliation teas taken, fit- 
tingly enough, by Senator John J. Crittenden, who, 
at the time, occupied the seat of the great compro- 
miser, Henry Clay. Crittenden's suggestions, which 
jailed of adoption by a vote of 19-20, are given 
bclou).^ 

Whf-REas, serious and alarming dissensions have 
arisen between the Northern and Southern 
States, concerning the rights and security of the 
rights of the slaveholding States, and especially 
tlieir rights in tlie common territory of the 
"United States; and whereas it is eminently de- 
sirable and proper that these dissensions, which 
now threaten the very existence of this Union, 
should be permanently quieted and settled by 
constitutional provisions, which shall do equal 
justice to all sections, and thereby restore to the 
people that peace and good-will which ought to 
prevail between all the citizens of the United 
States: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (ttvo-thirds of both Houses 

t FAward Merherson. The Political History of the 
Lnjjpd Statfj During The Great Hebellion (tVashine- 
toa. lEAi), pp Ot-GS. 


concurring). That the following articles be, and 
are hereby, proposed and submitted as amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of said Constitution, when ratified by 
conventions of three-fourths of the several States: 

Article 1. In all the territory of the United 
States now held, or hereafter acquired, situated 
north of latitude 36°30', slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, is 
prohibited while such territory shall remain 
under territorial government. In all the territory 
south of said line of latitude, slavery of the 
African race is hereby recognized as existing, and 
shall not be interfered with by Congress, but 
shall be protected as property by all the depart- 
ments of the territorial government during its 
continuance. And w'hen any Territory, north or 
south of said line, within such boundaries as 
Congress may prescribe, shall contain the popu- 
lation requisite for a member of Congress, ac- 
cording to the then Federal ratio of representa- 
tion of the people of the United States, it shall, if 
its form of government be republican, be ad- 
mitted into tlie Union, on an equal footing with 
tlie original States, with or without slavery, as 
the constitution of such new State may provide. 

Art. 2. Congress shall have no power to abol- 
ish slavery in places under its exclusive jurisdic- 
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tion, and situated within the limit ol Slates that 
permit the holding of slaves. 

Art. 3. Congress shall have no power to abol- 
ish slavery within the District of Columbia, so 
long as it exists in the adjoining States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, or either, nor without the 
consent of the inhabitants, nor without just com- 
pensation first made to such owners of slaves as 
do not consent to such abolishment. Nor shall 
Congress at any time prohibit officers of the Fed- 
eral Government, or members of Congress, 
whose duties require them to be in said District, 
from bringing with them their slaves, and hold- 
ing them as such during the time their duties 
may require them to remain there, and after- 
wards taking them from the District. 

Art. 4. Congress shall have no power to pro- 
hibit or hinder the transportation of slaves from 
one Slate to another, or to a Territory in which 
slaves are by law permitted to be held, whether 
that transportation be by land, navigable riven, 
or by the sea. 

Art. 5. That in addition to the provisions of 
the third paragraph of the second section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution, Congress shall 
have the power to provide by law, and it shall 
be its duty so to provide, that the United States 
shall pay to the owner who shall apply for it, 
the full value of his fugitive slave in all cases 
when the marshal or ocher officer whose duty 
it was to arrest said fugitive was prevented from 
so doing by violence or intimidation, or when, 
after arrest, said fugitive was rescued by force, 
and the owner thereby prevented and obstructed 
in the pursuit of his remedy for the recovery ol 
his fugitive slave under the said clause of the 
Constitution and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. And in all such cases, when the United 
States shall pay for such fugitive, they shall have 
the right, in their own name, to sue the county 
in which said violence, intimidation, or rescue 
was committed, and to recover from it, with in- 
terest and damages, the amount paid by them 
tor said iugitive slave. And the said county, alter 
it has paid said amount to the United Stales, 
may, for its indemnity, sue and recover from 
the wrong-doers or rescuers by whom the owner 
was prevented from the recovery of his fugitive 
slave, in like manner as the owner himself might 
have sued and recovered. 

Art. 6. No future amendment of the Constitu- 
tion shall aftect the five preceding articles; nor 
the third paragraph of the second section of the 
first article of the Constitution; nor the third 
paragraph of the second section of the fourth 
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arucle ol said Constitution; and no amendment 
shall be made to the Constitution which shall 
authorize or give to Congress any power to abol- 
ish or interfere with slavery in any of the States 
by svhose laws it is, or may be, allowed or per- 
mitted. 

And whereas, also, besides these causes of dis- 
sension embraced in the foregoing amendments 
proposed to the Constitution of the United 
States, there are others which come within the 
jurisdiction of Congress, and may be remedied 
by its legislative power; and whereas it is the de- 
sire of Congress, as far as its power will extend, 
to remove ail just cause for the popular discon- 
tent and agitation which now disturb the peace 
ol the country, and threaten the stability of its 
institutions: Therefore, 

I. Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the laws now in force 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves are in strict 
pursuance of the plain and mandatory provi- 
sions of the Constitution, and have been sanc- 
tioned as valid and constitutional by the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
that the slaveholding States are entitled to the 
faithful observance and execution of those laws, 
and that they ought not to be repealed, or so 
modified or changed as to impair their efficiency; 
and that laws ought to be made for the punish- 
ment of those who attempt by rescue of the slave, 
or other illegal means, to hinder or defeat the 
due execution of said laws. 

2. That all State laws which conflict with the 
fugitive slave acts of Congress, or any other con- 
stitutional acts of Congress, or which, in their 
operation, impede, hinder, or delay the free 
course and due execution of any of said acts, arc 
null and void by the plain provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States: yet those State 
laws, void as they are. have given color to prac- 
tices, and fed to consequences whicfi have ob- 
structed the due administration and execution 
of acts of Congress, and especially the acts for the 
delivery of fugitive slaves, and have thereby con- 
tributed much to the discord and commotion 
now prevailing. Congress, therefore, in the pres- 
ent perilous juncture, does not deem it im- 
proper. respectfully and earnestly to recommend 
the repeal of those laws to the several States 
which have enacted them, or such legislative 
corrections or explanations of them as may pre- 
vent their being used or perverted to such mis- 
chievous purposes. 

3. That the act of the 18th of September, 1850, 
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commonly called the fugitive slave law, ought to 
be so amended as to make the fee of the com- 
missioner, mentioned in the eighth section of the 
act, equal in amount, in the cases decided by 
him, whether his decision be in favor of or 
against tlie claimant. And to avoid misconstruc- 
tion, the last clause of the fifth section of said 
act, which authorizes the person holding a war- 
rant for the arrest or detention of a fugitive 
slave, to summon to his aid the posse comitatus, 
and which declares it to be the duty of all good 
citizens to assist him in its execution, ought to 
be so amended as to expressly limit the authority 
and duty to such cases in which there shall be 
resistance or danger of resistance or rescue. 

4. That the laws for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade, and especially those pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves in the United 
States, ought to be made effectual, and ought to 
be thoroughly executed; and all further enact- 
ments necessary to those ends ought to be 
promptly made. 

2. Peaceable Secession 

The North was far from united in its attitude to- 
ward secession by the southern states. Most aboli- 
tionists were delighted as they had long protested 
any union with slaveholders. Others, including Pres- 
ident Buchanan, doubted that the federal govern- 
ment had authority to coerce a sovereign .state. 
Horace Greeley, editor of the influential New York 
Tribune, spoke for many when he said, ''lEnyu'ord 
sisters, depart in peace!" The following editorial 
from the Indianapolis Daily Journal of December 22, 
1S60, is indicative of this school of thought.'s 

South Carolina has seceded. The mysterious 
operation was performed on Thursday at half 
past one post meridian. It appears to have been 
done "as easy as rolling off a log." If anybody 
lias an idea of the facility implied in tliat phrase 
he can judge how easily South Carolina broke 
the Union. It may not be unworthy of remark 
dial the sun rose on Friday morning very much 
as usual, and, eidicr in joy or curiosity, made a 
decided effort to get through the clouds far 
enough to see the hole Carolina had left. The 
world moved on with no perceptible indication 
diat it Iclt the "rent" die "envious” State had 
made in its integrity. Somebody announced it 
in Congress, and somebody cheered over it in 

-H. C. I’citim. Ell., Northern Editorials on Secession 
(Nevr YmV; D. Appleton Omury Co.. Inc-. 1912), I, pp, 
S51-5J1. By permiuion ol .Applcton-Century-Crofts. Inc. 


Charleston, and secession was accomplished, and 
its terrors fairly encountered. Well, we are a 
severed nation. We are a divided house. And 
we are none the worse for it. All the mischief 
that the apprehension of disunion could do has 
been done, and disunion itself can do nothing 
if we do not force it to. We are well rid of South 
Carolina, if we are only wise enough to count 
it a riddance, and nothing worse. She can do far 
less harm out of the Union if we let her go 
quietly, than she has always done in it, and can 
now do in double measure if she is forcibly kept 
in. We insist that she shall go out, and we thank 
God that we have had a good riddance of bad 
rubbish. South Carolina has always been a 
nuisance, only lacking the importance which an 
attempt at "coercion” would give her to be mag- 
nified into a pestilence, and we think we owe her 
so much gratitude for trying to leave us that 
we should help her on the way. If other States 
follow her, let them. If all the South follows 
her, let it. If they can’t endure an association 
with us except on terms which ignore the vital 
principle of the original compact between us, 
and impose on us the support of slavery, we 
should be ashamed to ask them to stay. In God’s 
name, and for humanity’s sake, let them go in 
peace, live with their cherished institution while 
they can, prosper if it be Heaven’s purpose, or 
within man’s power, and if they ever learn that 
a great wrong can never be made the founda- 
tion of a great government, they may be willing, 
in the ruin of their hopes, to seek a refuge in the 
abandoned old Government, and abide there 
peacefully forever. 

But this policy, the dictate of humanity and 
wisdom, as we conceive it to be, is not in favor 
with many warm Republicans. They insist, and 
quote Gov. Morton for it, that it is the duty of 
the nation to preserve itself, and they quote Gen- 
[eral] Jackson and the Chicago Platform for the 
necessity of preserving the Union at all hazards. 
They argue, and nobody ever denied it, that 
secession is not permitted by the Constitution, 
and if one State may go out all may go, and then 
where will the nation be? True, but oh! saga- 
cious patriots tell us where will the nation be if 
you attempt to keep it together by instituting 
a war between its members? — How will that 
process save the Union? "The Union shall be 
presers’ed," you say. So say we. But we insist 
that it shan’t be ruined in the act of preserva- 
tion. We don’t believe in pickling a putrifaction 
[sic]. The Union preserved is worth any effort, 
except the surrender of its vital principle. But 
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a civil war is not preservation. It is sure, speedy, 
overwhelming ruin. War, instead of preserving 
the Union, must rend it first, and ruin the frag- 
ments afterwards. Is any man so blind as not to 
see that? Is any man so devoted to the idea of 
"enforcing the laws" and "maintaining our glori- 
ous Constitution,” as not to see that maintaining 
it by civil war is the surest way to destroy it? 
The right to demand obedience of the seceding 
States to the Constitution they have adopted, 
and the laws they have themselves enact^, is 
indisputable. But if they can only be made to 
obey by fighting them the process is too expensive 
tor the result. We can afford to do without their 
obedience, and without them, better than we can 
afford to ruin ourselves to retain either. There- 
fore, inconsistent, as it may appear, while we 
hold that the Constitution requires the chastise- 
ment of rebellious States, we hold that humanity, 
our own interests, and the demands of this en- 
lightened age, require us to stay our hands. 
There is a higher consideration than the Con- 
stitution, and it is the good which the Constitu- 
tion was intended to effect. That instrument is 
only a means to secure an end, a law to preserve 
liberty, property and happiness to all under It. 
It its enforcement cannot secure those objects, 
then it is our duty to secure them without the 
Constitution. Now will any man say that a war 
between the North and South, to enforce the 
obedience of the latter to the Constitution, will 
preserve liberty, or property, or promote human 
happiness? We presume not. Every man can sec 
that it is the most direct way to destroy all three. 
Freedom will not be more firmly established in 
the North by it, and if it be established in the 
South it can only be by a servile war promoted 
by the civil war, and that is a dear price to pay 
lor emancipation anywhere. We eagerly pro- 
claim now that we never would encourage it, and 
its character will not be changed, though our 
feelings may be, by a civil war. There is nothing 
to gain for liberty then by war. And it is an 
insult to common sense to prove that it cannot 
benefit property or personal happiness. War, 
therelore, would enforce the Constitution, which 
was intended to promote these great objects, at 
the expense of defeating the very objects it was 
intended to secure. A strong government is not 
worth so much as peace between brethren. If the 
Federal Government were as strong as the Rus- 
sian autocracy it would be a poor compensation 
for the blood, and money, and opportunities for 
good, lost in making it so. 

The world is going to climb to a higher 


philosophy of government than that which 
underlies monarchies and grew out of "the 
Divine right of kings." That philosophy claims 
the preservation of a government as its highest 
duty. The nobler philosophy demands that the 
objects of a government shall not be sacrificed 
to the government; that the end shall not be lost 

to save the means And if blood is to be 

spilled in maintaining one government over a 
people, when the people want another that they 
believe will benefit them as much, it is blood 
needlessly and cruelly spilled. The statesman 
can always see where to draw the line between 
the demand of a people for a change of govern- 
ment and the resistance of outlaws to wholesome 
restraints. Kossuth gave the world a higher and 
nobler idea of international law, in his plea for 
the aid of other nations to those struggling 
against oppression, than it ever had before, and 
the United Stales, by wisely applying the law 
avowed in her own Declaration of Independence, 
in the present crisis, may give the world a higher 
idea ol the duties of governments than has yet 
been taught by man or nation. 

This view of the duty of governments, which 
we are only confirmed in by each new examina- 
tion, shows us the course to be pursued towards 
South Carolina. It is to let her go freely and en- 
tirely, let loose all revenue chains and postal 
cords, and push her out into a separate nation.^1 
existence, it not with good wishes at least with- 
out resistance. Henry Stanbery, the celebrated 
Ohio lawyer, in his speech at the Cincinnati 
Union meeting last Wednesday, contended that 
it was easy to coerce South Carolina without 
bloodshed, by simply blockading her ports. He 
opposed coercion if it involved war, but he was 
in favor of bloodless coercion. This is the posi- 
tion of a lawyer, not a statesman. It is not a 
wise policy, but a quibble. We must do one of 
two things with South Carolina. We must either 
compel her obedience, or let her pass away from 
our control into her own. Mr. Stanbery’s plan 
is to enforce the law, without enforcing obe- 
dience. to collect the duties at Fort Moultrie, 
or out at sea, so as to keep the South Carolinians 
subject to our laws, and yet keep ourselves out of 
their reach. This is manifestly impossible. If 
South Carolina pretends to be an independent 
government, she must control her own ports, and 
if we blockade them she must drive us out. It 
is as absolutely necessary to her national ex- 
istence as the air is to individual existence. 

By blockading their ports, therefore, we only 
resort to a trick to bring the first attack 
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from South Carolina, instead of making it our- 
selves. — And that trick is unworthy of a great 
nation. If we are right we can begin the attack, 
rvithout seeking pretexts. If we are not right, 
we are only showing corvardice as well as cruelty, 
in resorting to such a trick. There is, therefore, 
no escape from a war, if we refuse to admit the 
independence of South Carolina — Mr. Stan- 
bery does not avoid it. He only changes the first 
blow from one to the other. We must, then, de- 
termine either to fight openly and at once, or 
openly and freely permit South Carolina to de- 
part. If we fight her, we shall fight every State in 
the South. — It is idle to blink this fact. Sooner 
or later, by sympathy, by relationship, by busi- 
ness connections, by volunteers from the States 
above leaving fathers, mothers, and brothers at 
home to grow more and more indifferent to the 
Union as their relatives are more and more 
bloodily mixed up with disunion, by a thousand 
influences, the border States will be drawn grad- 
ually into the fight, and before it is over the 
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whole South will be fighting the whole North. 
This we regard as the inevitable result of a war 
with South Carolina. And a war, we believe, is 
a thousand times worse evil than the loss of a 
State, or a dozen States, that hate us, and will 
not stay with us without ruling us. We don't 
believe in standing on trifles or technical diffi- 
culties. Let us consider South Carolina a foreign 
nation the hour she gives the Federal Govern- 
ment notice of her secession, and in spite of all 
obstructions and questions of propriety, treat 
with her for an adjustment of our common debts 
and common property, and for the arrangement 
of treaties for the continuance of business. If we 
do so disunion will soon kill itself. If we attempt 
to kill it with bayonet and ball it will wound us 
fearfully before we can succeed, and when we 
have succeeded, its dead body will be as pestilent 
as its living body. We shall be burthened as 
badly to carry the corpse as to bear the restive and 
struggling live carcass. 



^Resources and Strategy for IVar 

Linxoln answered the people who favored peaceable secession in his inaugural address; 
"Physically speaking, we cannot separate." In this and later pronouncements the preser- 
vation of lire Union at any cost was made the primary goal of his administration. 

How much of a chance did the South have to win a war against the North? South 
American and Italian states had all gained their independence against greater odds than 
confronted the Confederacy, as had the original Thirteen Colonies. Most Europeans, in- 
cluding those friendly to the North, saw little chance for preservation of the Union. 
Though outnumbered, soutlterners had definite advantages in that they were fighting on 
their own soil and for their way of life. Observers doubted that northern enthusiasm 
for an ideal, the Union, would ever match tliat of a southern defense of the homeland. 
Up until almost the end of the war the South held high hopes of intervention by England 
and/or France and the belief that the North would "weary of the contest. Professor J. G. 
Randall, a noted authority on the Civil War, compares the strength of the two sections 
and outlines the strategy of titc War in the following extract.^ 


When the alignment of states had become so 
suibilirctl that one could speak of a Northern 
and Southern nation, the superior strength of 
tlie North became strikingly evident. The North 

3 J. G. Randall; The Civil IVnr And Reconstruction 
(Bcnion: D. C Heath k Co.. 1957). pp. 259-270. Reprinted 
by Jpecial permission ot D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton. .'lassacljusctu. and the author. 


had twenty-three states against eleven at the 
South. Totaling the state populations, and over- 
looking the conflicts of allegiance tvithin par- 
ticular slates, one finds that the North, with 
twenty-two million people, confronted the South 
■with nine million. An important correction must 
at once be noted, hotvever; for of the nine 
million human beings at the South, three and 
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one-half million were slaves. Though the place 
of these slaves in the war economy was important, 
they were not, despite efforts in that direction 
late in the ivar, used as soldiers in the Southern 
armies. To estimate the military strength of the 
South these slaves should be subtracted; but 
there should also be a roughly proportionate sub- 
traction of men necessary lor the maintenance of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce at the 
North. In wealth, manufacturing, shipping, rail- 
way equipment, iron and steel resources, tech- 
nical facilities, shops, trained mechanics, bank- 
ing and financial strength, the North was over- 
whelmingly superior. It was not merely tliat the 
North had greater financial resources; even 
Southern banking and foreign exchange had 
been centered in New York. The North had the 
existing government with its official machinery 
and with whatever of prestige this may have 
carried at home and abroad, while a national 
government had to be created by the Confed- 
erates. 

Yet to contemporaries the war did not always 
appear so unequal as this superficial comparison 
would suggest. The Confederate general Beaure- 
gard said: 

No people ever warred for independence with 
roore relative advantages than the Confederates; and 
if, as a military question, they must have failed, then 
no country must aim at freedom by means of war. 

. . . The South, with its great material resources, its 
defensive means of mountains, rivers, railroads, and 
telegraph, with the immense advantage of (he interior 
lines of war, would be open to discredit as a people 
if its failure could not be explained otherwise than 
by mere material contrast. 

The nature of the war was such that the South 
needed fewer men: time and time again Southern 
armies were able to stand off superior numbers. 
McClellan would necessarily require more men 
to assault and take Richmond than Lee would 
require to hold it. All comment on disparity of 
numbers between the sections, as T. L. Liver- 
more has pointed out, must be read in the light 
of the defensive position of the South. Not only 
did the North have to spend heavily in battle 
losses: its task of enlarging the area of invasion 
and holding invaded territory “required many 
more men than mere battles upon equal terms 
would have required.” 

The South had the advantage of fighting for 
independence — for something bold, positive, 
thrilling — while the North was too apt to ap- 


pear in the role of subjugator. This gave the 
South, at least until emancipation, a distinct 
moral advantage. Confederate sentiment ran 
high in New York and many other Northern 
centers, while Union sentiment in the South, 
though by no means non-existent, was stultified 
and inarticulate. The "best” of Washington 
"society" was Southern, and its sympathy with 
the Confederate cause svas but too apparent. 
The difference between Northern and Southern 
morale was painfully evident from London and 
was keenly felt by young Henry Adams, who 
acted as secretary to his father, United States 
minister to England. Adams wrote of the 
despondency and apathy of Northerners in Eng- 
land as contrasted with the vigor and exuberance 
of Southerners, inspired with ideals of liberty 
and independence. 

The South was more infused with the martial 
spirit than the North. Its young men had given 
more attention to military training and were 
handier with horse and rifle. Their generals 
were among the finest products of West Point. 
When to these lactors it is added that many 
Federal forts and arsenals fell into their hands, 
that they fought with high courage on interior 
lines in their osvn country, and that much was 
expected from the international situation, it will 
be seen that they were not unreasonable in their 
hope of winning the war, if it should not be too 
Jong drawn out. The unequal weight of re- 
sources against them was not so great as in the 
case of the American colonies in their fight 
against mighty England, nor of various other 
peoples who have achieved independence against 
heavy odds. 

According to predictions the war which 
started at Sumter in mid-April was to be short. 
Lincoln's call for militia seemed to imply that 
the "insurrection” would be “suppressed” in 
three months; while in the South there were 
confident expectations of capturing Washington 
and driving out the "black Republicans" by 
early summer. Both sides were unprepared for 
a serious war of long duration. Neither side had 
a general staff or its equivalent, and the excited 
war preparations in the early months were more 
characterized by feverish bustle and patriotic 
flourish than by sound co-ordinated effort. The 
scenes that were enacted as the states of the 
North proceeded to respond to Lincoln's sum- 
mons offered many a commentary upon the cross 
purposes, circumlocutions, and makeshifts of an 
unmilitary democracy scrupling to improvise a 
war machine for an emergency. While demon- 
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sirating the courage of common men facing 
death at the call of their government, they illus- 
trated also the blundering incompetence of poli- 
ticians and the scheming ambition of greedy 
humanity scrambling for gain and self-promo- 
tion. 

Popular response was genuine and enthusiastic 
as the seething crowds vented their pent-up feel- 
ings in that emotional release which followed 
as the psychological result of months of tense 
anxiety. Though the word was unfamiliar to the 
vocabulary of the time, public opinion was soon 
"mobilized." Mass meetings were everywhere 
held to listen to orators, great and small, who 
played upon popular emotion and prejudice. 
With reminiscence of the heroic days of the now 
idealized Revolution, men pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. There 
were, it is true, some dissenters. To the more 
earnest the thought of "civil war in our land" 
descended like a nightmare. “The shame, the 
folly, the outrage, seemed too great to believe," 
said General Jacob D. Cox of Ohio, “and we 
half hoped to wake from it as from a dream,” 
But "discordant notes” and thoughtful forebod- 
ings were lost in the general clamor. Volunteer- 
ing, drilling, parading, forming their camps of 
instruction, the military men seized at once the 
center of the stage, while nonfighters rushed 
about in a hectic impulse to "do something." Any- 
one who wished could advertise his purpose to 
"raise a company,” or perchance a regiment, and 
invite "all willing to join to come on a certain 
morning to some saloon, hotel or public hall." 
In tliis unsystematic manner recruitment became 
largely a personal thing, and an amazing variety 
of military organizations sprang up. The "Ex- 
celsior Brigade,” the "Buena Vista Guards," the 
"New York Eire Zouaves" (led by the dashing 
Ellsworth), the "Polish Legion," the "St. Patrick 
Brigade," the "Irish Volunteers," the "Steuben 
Volunteers,” and the "Garibaldi Guards” were 
a lew of these local units. Examples in Illinois 
were die "Quincy City Guards," "Plainfield Light 
Artillery," "Chicago Light Dragoons,” "Grundy 
Tigers," "Yates Rangers," "Lincoln Guards," 
Springfield Zouas’es," "Chicago Zouaves," and 
"Pekin Grass." Naturally each ol these units 
expected to be treated with dignity and to pre- 
serve its otganization intact. 

The militia, diough subject to Federal call 
and relcrred to in national lasvs, seas in normal 
times a st.ate institution so far as it had any exist- 
enre at all; and in most of the slates it was a 
nebulous affair with no eflective organization. 


The regular army of the United States, though 
well trained and efficient, had a strength of only 
13,000 officers and men in March, 1861; and the 
hap-hazard method of raising the emergency force 
took no heed of the importance of using the reg- 
ular army as a nucleus. Relying on the regular 
army as his mainstay in serious operations. Gen- 
eral Scott refused the requests of young regular 
army officers who desired leaves of absence so 
that they could direct the organization of the 
state militia and volunteer units. 

The border and upper South would become 
the chief theaters of war. At the outset the war 
would be felt in Missouri; Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee would see bitter lighting in the West; Vir- 
ginia, facing AVashington and containing the 
capital of the Confederacy, would bear the brunt 
of the heavy campaigns in the East Some of the 
earliest campaigning would be in that portion 
of the Old Dominion which bordered Ohio and 
Pennsylvania and became AVest Virginia. Thus 
the Southern sections which manifested the least 
enthusiasm for secession were destined to witness 
the severest fighting, though later in the struggle 
the devastating scourge was carried deep into the 
lower South. The North would seek to capture 
and hold Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee; 
contend for mastery of the Mississippi River, de- 
taching the Southwest from the main portion of 
the Confederacy; keep a watchful eye for the 
protection of AVashington; direct its most deter- 
mined campaigns toward Richmond; blockade 
Southern coasts and push its gunboats up the in- 
land rivers; and ultimately, by its “anaconda 
policy" and its campaign of “attrition” under 
Grant, would make crushing use of superior man 
power. On the principle that Providence favors 
the heaviest battalions, each side would seek, by 
scouting, rapid movement, and surprise ma- 
neuver, to confront its opponent at decisive points 
with superior numbers. Though the capture or 
destruction of armies would be the strategic ob- 
jective, few battles were to be decisive in this 
sense, both Southern and Northern commanders 
usually found their troops too exhausted or were 
detained by other considerations from following 
up their victories. Thus after a battle had been 
non the defeated enemy would reorganize, shift 
his position, and re-form his lines, so that the 
whole business was to be done over again. Dis- 
couragement back home would naturally result 
as the seemingly senseless and purposeless char- 
acter of an apparently interminable war was 
borne in upon the minds of the people. 

Each side would seek to harass the other, raid- 
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ing its territory, destroying its military stores, 
smashing its bridges, wrecking its railroads, cut- 
ting off its communications. Aside from such an 
exceptional case as that of Sherman in Georgia 
and the Carolinas, each army, when conducting 
major military operations as distinguished from 
mere raids, would require a base, with telegraph, 
roads, railroads, and depots unbroken in its tear. 
The war would be waged over widely scattered 
areas. Sieges would be few; and trendi warfare, 
while not unknown, would be exceptional. In- 
stead of continuous, stable, fortified baltlefronts, 
backed by carefully prepared secondary or re- 
serve trenches, the usual situation would be that 
of open warfare, with frequent changes of base. 
Each distinct battle would ordinarily occupy no 
more than one or two days; but the number of 
battles would run into the hundreds, and there 


would be sniping, bushwhacking, guerilla fight- 
ing, and irregular neighborhood battles unre- 
corded by military historians. Cavalry, inferior 
in vital effectiveness to infantry and artillery, 
would usually play its role in scouting and raid- 
ing rather than in head-on charges. The use of 
balloons, reliance upon the telegraph, wire en- 
tanglements, and experimentation with subma- 
rines would make the war seem at the time very 
"mtKiern”; to a later generation accustomed to 
airplanes, high power artillery, motor trucks, 
machine guns, gas, tanks, and vast communicat- 
ing trenches, it would seem antediluvian. High 
command would be a confused and halting thing 
on both sides; little military coordination would 
exist; public opinion would tyrannically inter- 
fere; meddling politicians and congressmen 
would take their fatal toll. 


Ill 

Jhe J-ighting J-ront 

It is a truism of miutary history that civil wars are bloodier and fought with more 
determination than any other type. In addition to this characteristic, the American Civil 
War was fought under conditions that helped swell the casualty lists, Armies faced each 
ocher, firing as they advanced, until one or the other gave ground. There was little or 
no attempt at concealment, the use of trenches being ignored until about 1863 Conse- 
quently, actual combat was ofien more dangerous than in World War I. Even if one 
escaped death on the battlefield, he still faced the hazard of primitive sanitary conditions 
and a comparatively inapt medical corps. The result of this combination of factors was, 
according to the historian James Ford Rhodes, an estimated 359,528 deaths and 275,175 
wounded for the North and a probable 258.000 fatalities for the South. 


1. The First Battle of Bull Run 

Once the challenge of war had been accepted both 
sides eagerly looked forviard to the clash of battle. 
Although the Union army was virtually untrained, 
Lincoln yielded to public clamor and ordered Gen- 
eral Irwin McDowell to attack the enemy. On July 
21, 1861, the first battle was fought by the little 
stream of Bull Run, near Manassas Junction, twenty- 
five miles west of Washington. The northern forces 
were pushed back to Washington in a rout, but the 
successful southern general, Joseph E. Johnston, 
wrote, "The Confederate army was more disorgan- 
ized by victory than that of the United States by 
defeat " The excitement of impending battle and 


the confusion and disorder accompanying it is felt 
in the account of the English observer, W. H. Rus- 
sell* 

The great battle which is to arrest rebellion, or 
to make it a poiver in the land, is no longer dis- 
tant or doubtful. McDowell has completed his 
reconnoissance of the country in front of the 
enemy, and General Scott anticipates that he will 
be in possession of Manassas to-morrow night. 
All the statements of officers concur in describing 
the Confederates as strongly intrenched along 
the line of Bull Run covering the railroad. The 
SW. U. Russell, Aty Diary North and South (Boston. 
JB63;, pp. 4Si, 448-454, 466-470. 
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New York papers, indeed, audaciously declare 
that the enemy have fallen back in disorder. In 
the main thoroughfares of the city [Washington] 
there is still a scattered army of idle soldiers mov- 
ing through the civil crowd, though how they 
come here no one knows. The officers clustering 
round the hotels, and running in and out of the 
bar-rooms and eating-houses, are still more nu- 
merous. When I inquired at the head-quarters 
who these were, the answer -was that the majority 
ivere skulkers, but that there was no power at 
such a moment to send them back to their regi- 
ments or punish them. In fact, deducting the 
reserves, the rear-guards, and the scanty garrisons 
at the earth-works, McDowell will not have 
25,000 men to undertake his seven days’ march 
through a hostile country to the Confederate 
capital; and yet, strange to say, in the pride and 
passion of the politicians, no doubt is permitted 
to rise i-OT a mtnnem TtspectiTig 'nis coaqAete 
success. . . . 

It was a strange scene before us. From the hill 
a densely wooded country, dotted at intervals with 
green fields and cleared lands, spread five or 
six miles in front, bounded by a line of blue and 
purple ridges, terminating abruptly in escarp- 
ment towards the left front, and swelling gradu- 
ally towards the right into the lower spines of 
an offshoot from the Blue Ridge Mountains. On 
our left the view was circumscribed by a forest 
whicli clothed the side of the ridge on which we 
stood, and covered its shoulder far dorvn into the 
plain. A gap in the nearest chain of the hills in 
our front was pointed out by the by-standers as 
the Pass of Manassas, by which the railway from 
the West is carried into the plain, and still 
nearer at hand, before us, is the junction of that 
rail witli lire line from Alexandria, and with the 
railway leading southwards to Richmond. The 
inteiwening space was not a dead level; undulat- 
ing lines of forest marked the course of the 
streams which intersected it, and gave, by their 
variety of color and shading an additional charm 
to the landscape rvhich, enclosed in a framework 
of blue and purple hills, softened into violet in 
the extreme distance, presented one of the most 
agreeable displays of simple pastoral woodland 
scenery that could be conceived. 

But the sounds which came upon the breeze, 
and the sights whidr met our eyes, svere in ter- 
rible variance with the tranquil diaracter of the 
l.mdscapc. The woods far and near echoed to 
the roar of cannon, and thin frayed lines of blue 
smoke marked the spots whence came the mutter- 
ing sound of rolling musketry; ilte while puffs 
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of smoke burst high above the tree-tops, and the 
gunners’ rings from shell and howitzer marked 
tire fire of the artillery. 

Clouds of dust shifted and moved through the 
forests; and through the rvavering mists of light- 
blue smoke, and the thicker masses which rose 
commingling from the feet of men and the 
nrouths of cannon, I could see the gleam of arms 
and the twinkling of bayonets. 

On the hill beside me there was a crorvd of 
tdvilians on horseback, and in all sorts of ve- 
Iricles, with a few of the fairer, if not gentler sex. 

A few officers and some soldiers, who had strag- 
gled from the regiments in reserve, moved about 
fimong the spectators, and pretended to explain 
the movements of the troops below, of which 
they were profoundly ignorant. 

The cannonade and musketry had been ex- 
aggerated by the distance and by the rolling echoes 
■cA vbA bA’Av, wwi •s'Kfe.’pWig ‘itiS. yywy.VAw* 
with my -glass from point to point, I failed to 
discover any traces of close encounter or very 
severe fighting. The spectators were all excited, 
and a lady with an opera-glass who was near me, 
was quite beside herself when an unusually 
heavy discharge roused the current of her blood 
— "That is splendid. Oh, my! Is not that first- 
rate? I guess we will be in Richmond this time 
to-morrow.” These, mingled with coarser excla- 
mations, burst from the politicians who had 
come out to see the triumph of the Union arms. 
1 was particularly irritated by constant applica- 
tions for the loan of my glass. One broken-down 
looking soldier observing my flask, asked me for 
a drink, and took a startling pull, which left but 
little between the bottom and utter vacuity. 

"Stranger, that’s good stuff and no mistake. I 
have not had such a drink since I come South. I 
feel now as it I'd like to whip ten Seceshers.” 

From the line of the smoke it appeared to me 
that the action was in an oblique line from our 
left, extending farther outwards tou’ards the 
right, bisected by a road from Centreville, which 
descended the hill close at hand and ran right 
across the undulating plain, its course being 
marked by the white covers of the baggage and 
commissariat wagons as far as a turn of the road, 
where the trees dosed in upon them. Beyond 
the right of the curling smoke clouds of dust ap- 
peared from time to time in the distance, as if 
bodies of cavalry' were moving over a sandy 
plain. 

Notwithstanding all the exultation and boast- 
ings of the people at Centreville, I was well con- 
vinced no advance of any importance or any 
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great success had been achieved, because the am- 
munition and baggage wagons had never moved, 
nor had the reserve received any orders to follow 
in the line of the army. 

The clouds of dust on the right were quite 
inexplicable. As we ^^ere looking, my philosophic 
companion asked me in perfect seriousness, "Are 
we really seeing a battle now? Are they supposed 
to be fighting where all that smoke is going on? 
This is rather interesting, you know." . . . 

An English gentleman, who came up flushed 
and heated from the plain, told us that the Fed- 
erals had been advancing steadily, in spile of a 
stubborn resistance, and have behaved most gah 
lantly. 

Loud cheers suddenly burst from the specla. 
tors, as a man dressed in the uniform of an 
officer, whom I had seen riding violently across 
tile plain in an open space below, galloped along 
the front, waving his cap and shouting at the top 
of his voice. He was brought up by the press of 
people round his horse close to where I stood. 
“We’ve whipped them on all points," he cried. 
"We have taken all their batteries. They are 
retreating as fast as they can, and we are after 
them." Such cheers as rent the Welkin! The 
congressmen shook hands with each other, and 
cried out, "Bully for us. Bravol didn't I tell you 
so." The Germans uttered their martial cheers 
and the Irish hurrahed wildly. Ac this moment 
my horse was brought up die hill, and I mounted 
and turned toward the road to the front whilst 
Mr. Warre and his companion proceeded straight 
down the hill. 

By the time I reached the lane, already men- 
tioned, which was in a few minutes, the siring 
ol commissariat wagons was moving onwards 
pretty briskly, and I was detained until my 
friends appeared at the roadside. I told Mr. 
Warre I was going forward to the front as fast as 
I could, but that 1 would come back, under any 
circumstances, about an hour before dusk, and 
would go straight to the spot where we had put 
up the gig by the road-side, in order to return 
to Washington. Then getting into the fields, 1 
pressed my horse, ivhich was quite recovered 
from his twenty-seven miles’ ride and full of 
spirit and mettle, as fast as I could, making de- 
tours here and there to get across ox fences, and 
by the small stream which cut up the country. 
The firing did not increase but rather dimin- 
ished in volume, though it now sounded dose 
at hand. 

1 had ridden between three and a half and 
four miles, as well as 1 could judge, when I was 
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obliged to turn lor the third and fourth time 
into the road by a considerable stream, which 
was spanned by a bridge, towards which I was 
threading my way, when my attention was at- 
tracted by loud shouts in advance, and I per- 
ceived several wagons coming from the direc- 
tion of the battle-field, the drivers of which were 
endeavoring to force their horses past the ammu- 
nition carts going in the contrary direction near 
the bridge, a thick cloud of dust rose behind 
them, and running by the side of the wagons, 
were a number of men in uniform whom I sup- 
posed to be the guard. My first impression was 
that the wagons were returning for fresh sup- 
plies of ammunition. But every moment the 
crowd increased, drivers and men cried out with 
the most vehement gestures, "Turn back! Turn 
back! We are whipped." They seized the heads 
ol the horses and swore at the opposing drivers. 
Emerging from the crowd a breathless man in 
the unilorm of an officer with an empty scabbard 
dangling by his side, was cut off by getting be- 
tween my horse and a cart for a moment. "What 
is the matter, sir? What is all this about?” "Why 
it means we are pretty badly whipped, that’s the 
truth," and continued. 

By this time the confusion had been communi- 
cating itself through the line of wagons towards 
the rear, and the drivers endeavored to turn 
round their vehicles in the narrow road, which 
caused the usual amount of imprecations from 
the men and plunging and kicking from the 
horses. 

The crowd from tlie front continually in- 
creased. the heal, the uproar, and the dust were 
beyond description, and these were augmented 
when some cavalry soldiers, flourishing their 
sabres and preceded by an officer who cried out, 
"Make way there — make way there for the Gen- 
eral," attempted to force a covered wagon in 
which was seated a man with a bloody handker- 
chief round his head through the press. 

1 had succeeded in getting across the bridge 
with great difficulty before the wagon came up, 
and I saw the crowd on the road was still gath- 
ering thicker and thicker. Again I asked an 
officer, who was on foot, with his sword under 
his amt. "What is all this for?’’ "We are whipped, 
sir. We are all in retreat. You arc all to go 
back." "Can you tell me where I can find Gen- 
eral McDowell?” “No! nor can any one else." 

A few shells could be heard bursting not very 
br off. but there was nothing to account for such 
an extraordinary scene. A third officer, however, 
amfirmed the report that the whole army was 
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in retreat, and that the Federals were beaten on 
all points, but there was nothing in this disorder 
to indicate a general rout. All these things took 
place in a few seconds. I got up out of the road 
into a corn-field, through which men were hastily 
walking or running, their faces streaming with 
perspiration, and generally without arms, and 
worked my way for about half a mile or so, as 
well as I could judge, against an increasing 
stream of fugitives, the ground being strewed 
with coats, blankets, firelocks, cooking tins, caps, 
belts, bayonets — asking in vain where General 
McDowell was. 

Again 1 was compelled by the condition of the 
fields to come into the road; and having passed 
a piece of wood and a regiment which seemed 
to be moving back in column of march in toler- 
able good order, 1 turned once more into an 
opening close to a white house, not far from the 
lane, beyond which there was a belt of forest. 
Two field-pieces unlimbered near the house, 
with panting horses in the rear, were pointed to- 
rvards the front, and along the road beside them 
there swept a tolerably steady column of men 
mingled with field ambulances and light bag- 
gage carts, back to Ccntreville. I had just 
stretched out my hand to get a cigar-light from 
a Gcnnan gunner, when the dropping shots 
which had been sounding through the woods in 
front of us, suddenly swelled into an animated 
fire. In a few seconds a crowd of men rushed 
out of the wood down toward the guns, and the 
nnillcrynicn near me seized the trail of a piece, 
and Averc wheeling it round to fire, when an 
oliiccr or sergeant called out, "Stopl stop! They 
ate our own men;” and in two or three minutes 
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soldiers on mules and draught horses, with the 
harness clinging to their heels, as much fright- 
ened as their riders; negro servants on their 
masters’ chargers; ambulances crowded with un- 
wounded soldiers; wagons swarming with men 
who threw out the contents in the road to make 
room, grinding through a shouting, screaming 
mass of men on foot, who were literally yelling 
with rage at every halt, and shrieking out, "Here 
are the cavalryl Will you get on?” This portion 
of the force was evidently in discord. 

There was nothing left for it but to go with 
the current one could not stem. I turned round 
my horse from the deserted guns, and endeavored 
to find out what had occurred as I rode quietly 
back on the skirts of the crowd. I talked with 
those on all sides of me. Some uttered prodigious 
nonsense, describing batteries tier over tier, and 
ambuscades, and blood running knee-deep. 
Others described how their boys had carried 
whole lines of intrenchments, but were beaten 
back for want of reinforcements. The names of 
many regiments were mentioned as being utterly 
destroyed. Cavalry and bayonet charges and 
masked batteries played prominent parts in all 
the narrations. Some of the officers seemed to 
feel the disgrace of defeat; but the strangest thing 
was the general indifference with which the 
event seemed to be regarded by those who col- 
lected their senses as soon as they got out of fire, 
and who said they were just going as far as Cen- 
iteville, and would have a big fight to-morrow. 

By this time 1 rvas untvillingly approaching 
Ccntreville in the midst of heat, dust, confu- 
sions, imprecations inconceivable. On arriving 
at the place where a small rivulet crossed the 


the Avholc batt.-ilton came sweeping past the guns 
at the double, and in the utmost disorder. Some 
ol ilic ariillcryincn dr.tgged the horses out of the 
tumbrils; and for a moment the confusion was so 
great I could not understand what had taken 
place; but a soldier whom I stopped, said, "We 
aie puisiied Iiy their cavalry; they have cut us all 
to pieces." 

Murat himself would not have dared to move 
a squadron on such ground. However, it could 
not be doubted that something serious was tak- 
ing place; and at that moment a shell burst in 
front ol tlic house, scattering the soldiers nc.-ir it, 
whicli was followed by another that bounded 
along the ro.id; and in a few minutes more 
came another regiment from the wood, almost as 
broken as the first. The scene on the road had 
now .assumed an aspect sshich has not a parallel 
in any clescripiion I have ever read. Infantry 


road, the throng increased still more. The 
ground over which I had passed going out was 
now covered with arms, clothing of all kinds, ac- 
coutrements thrown off and left to be trampled 
in the dust under the hoofs of men and horses. 
The run-aways ran along-side the wagons, striv- 
ing to force themselves in among the occupants, 
who resisted tooth and nail. The drivers spurred 
and whipped and urged the horses to the ut- 
most of their bent. I felt an inclination to laugh, 
which was overcome by disgust, and by that 
vague sense of something extraordinary taking 
place Avhich is experienced when a man sees a 
number of people acting as if driven by some un- 
kiiown terror. As 1 rode in tltc crosv'd with men 
clinging lo the slirrup-lcathcrs, or holding on by 
anything they could lay hands on, so that I had 
some apprehension of being pulled off, I spoke 
to tlie men, and asked them over and over again 
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not to be in such a hurry. “There's no enemy to 
pursue you. All the cavalry in the world could 
not get at you.” But I might as well have talked 
to the stones. 

For my own part, 1 wanted to get out ot the 
ruck as fast as I could, for the heat and dust 
were very distressing, particularly to a half-starved 
man. Many of the fugitives were in the last 
stages of exhaustion, and some actually sank 
down by the fences, at the risk of being trampled 
to death. Above the roar of the flight, which was 
like the rush of a great river, the guns burst lorth 
from time to time. 

The road at last became somewhat clearer; lor 
1 had got ahead of some ot the amunition train 
and wagons, and the others were dashing up the 
hill towards Centreville. The men’s great coats 
and blankets had been stowed in the trains; but 
the fugitives had apparently thrown them out on 
the road, to make room lor themselves. Just be- 
yond the stream I saw a heap of clothing tumble 
out of a large covered cart, and cried out after 
the driver, "StopI stopl All the things are tum- 
bling out of the cart." Out my real was checked 
by a scoundrel puting his head out, and shouting 
with a curse, "If you try to stop the team. I'll 
blow your-^— brains out." My brains advised 
me to adopt the principle of non-intervention. 

It never occurred to me that this was a graml 
debacle. All along I believed the mass of the 
army was not broken, and that all I saw around 
was the result ot confusion created in a crude 
organization by a forced retreat. . . . 

[Back in Washington] I saw a steady stream ol 
men covered svith mud, soaked through with 
rain, who were pouring irregularly, without any 
semblance of order, up Pennsylvania Avenue 
towards the Capitol. A dense stream of vapor 
rose from the multitude: but looking closely at 
the men, 1 perceived they belonged to different 
regiments. New Yorkers, Michiganders, Rhode 
Islanders, Massachusetters, Minnesotians, min- 
gled pellmell together. Many of them were with- 
out knapsacks, crossbelts, and firelocks. Some had 
neither great-coats nor shoes, others were covered 
with blankets. Hastily putting on my clothes. 

I ran down-stairs and asked an “officer,” who was 
passing by, a pale young man, who looked ex- 
hausted to death, and who had lost his sword, 
for the empty sheath dangled at his side, where 
the men were coming from. “Where from? Well, 
sir, I guess we’re all coming out of Verginny as 
fast as we can, and pretty well whipped too.” 
“\Vhat! the whole army, sir?” “That's more than 
I know. They may stay that like. 1 know I’m 
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going home. I’ve had enough ol fighting to last 
my lifetime.” 

The news seemed incredible. But there, before 
my eyes, were the jaded, dispirited, broken rem- 
nants ot regiments passing onwards where and 
lor what I know not, and it was evident enough 
that the mass of tlie grand army of the Potomac 
was placing that river between it and the enemy 
as rapidly as possible. “Is there any pursuit?” 
I asked ol several men. Some were too surly to 
leply: others said, "They’re coming as fast as 
they can after us;" Others, "I guess they’ve 
stopped it now — the rain is too much for them." 
A lew said they did not know, and looked as it 
they did not care. . . . 

— The rain has abated a little, and the pave- 
ments are densely packed with men in uniform, 
some with, others without arms, on whom the 
shopkeepers are looking with evident alarm. 
They seem to be in possession of all the spirit- 
houses. Now and then shots are heard down the 
street or in the distance, and cries and shouting, 
as if a scuflle or a diiliculty were occurring. Wil- 
taid’s is turned into a barrack for officers, and 
presents such a scene in the hall as could only 
be witnessed in a city occupied by a demoralized 
army. There is no provost guard, no patrol, no 
authority visible in (he streets. General Scott is 
quite overwhelmed by the affair, and is unable 
to stir. General McDowell has not yet arrived. 
The Secretary of War knows not what to do, Mr. 
Lincoln is equally helpless, and Mr. Seward, who 
reums some calmness, is notwithstanding his 
military rank and military experience, without 
resource or expedient. There are a good many 
troops hanging on about the camps and forts on 
ihe other side of the river, it is said; but they are 
thoroughly disorganized, and will run away if 
the enemy comes in sight without a shot, and 
then die capital must fall at once. Why Beaure- 
gard does not come I know not, nor can I well 
guess. ] have been expecting every hour since 
noon to hear his cannon. Here is a golden oppor. 
tunity. It the Confederates do not grasp that 
which will never come again on such terms, it 
stamps them with mediocrity. 

2. General Grant 

One of Ltncoln’s mast vexing problems was to 
find a general capable of coping mtk the complexi- 
ties of modern warfare and matching skill with the 
South’s Lee. After many failures, Ihe search ended 
in March, JS64, with the appointment of Ulysses S. 
Grant as general in chief of the Union armies H’Ay 
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Grant was the right man in the right place is suc- 
cinctly explained by Projessor T. Harry Williams in 
his booh, Lincoln And His Generals/' 

Grant was forty-two years old in 1864. He was 
ftve feet eight in height and weighed about one 
hundred thirty-five pounds. His eyes were dark 
gray, his hair and short full beard were chestnut 
brown. His left eye was a little lower than the 
other, and he had a wart on his right cheek. 

His frame was slightly stooped. There was little 
magnetism in his appearance and personality. 

He never inspired troops to frenzies of applause 
or affection, as did McClellan and Burnside. At 
first sight, most people were not impressed by 
him; many found him a comic figure. A sensi- 
tive observer who first saw Grant soon after he 
came to Washington said the General was an 
extraordinary person but did not look it. Young 
Charles Trancis Adams, ]r., ol a family not given 
to uttering praise lightly, wrote his father in 
London that Grant could pass for a dumpy, 
slouchy little subaltern who was fond of smok- 
ing. But he knew how to manage men quietly, 
Adams added, and he possessed exquisite judg- 
ment. In a penetrating evaluation, Adams said 
Uiat in a adsis all would instinctively lean on 
Grant. Another keen student of human nature. 
Colonel Theodore Lyman of Meade’s staff, saw 
immediately past Grant's exterior to the real 
man. He noted that Grant's face had three ex- 
pressions: deep thought, extreme determination, 
and great simplicity and calmness. Summing 
Grant up, Lyman said that die General looked 
as if he had detennined to butt his head through 
a brick wall and was about to do it. 

Grant's war service before 1864 had been an 
ideal training experience for the job of genera! 
in chief. He was a better war director because 
he had come up the hard and long way. He 
had started as a small unit commander and 
then had gone on to bigger commands as he had 
proved on die field that lie could handle larger 
res{)onsibiIitics. He learned self-confidence from 
his successes and patience and determination 
from his failures. His experience with small 
commands was fortunate for Grant. It taught 
him the importance of looking after such things 
as .nmnnmition supplies and means of trans- 
portation — the ])rosaic vital things that can 
make or break an army. Most valuable of all. he 

“ Rqirimcil (tom tjncoln And I/ii Gcnrratj, J10-3I4. 
i'' 1 Ilaiq Willutm. Iiy pcimission ot Attrcd A. Knopf 
Iiu tops,, si... in:, 2 . i.s Alt.nl A. K..t,|.f. Inc. 


first encountered the problems of army adminis- 
tration on a small scale and mastered one set 
before he met another and more complex one. 
He learned administration from the regimental 
level up, which was a better svay than if he had 
suddenly been placed in charge ot a huge army 
as McClellan had been. 

At the beginning of the war. Grant knew as 
much about the theory and history of war as 
the average West Point graduate and regular 
army officer, which was not very much. He did 
not, after the conflict started, study the higher 
aft of war from books, but he studied it closely 
from the events he witnessed and experienced. 
At Henry and Donelson, he saw the moral value 
of being on the offensive, and he learned at 
Shiloh the danger of neglecting the principle of 
precaution. In nearly all of his early operations, 
be demonstrated that he understood one of the 
most important of all strategic principles, that 
of making the destruction of the enemy array 
his primary objective. Grant absorbed some of 
his knowledge of war from other officers, and 
on many occasions used the brains of others, 
which is what a great general should do. As 
Sherman well expressed it. Grant possessed "in 
an eminent degree that peculiar and high at- 
tribute of using various men to produce a com- 
mon result. ...” His brilliant victories at Vicks- 
burg and Chattanooga were partly the result of 
his own developing strategic powers and partly 
of his ability to use the powers of his subordi- 
nates to accomplish his purpose. When he be- 
came general in chief. Grant was about as per- 
fectly trained and formed for the post as any 
general could be. 

Grant was, judged by modem standards, the 
greatest general of the Civil War. He was head 
and shoulders above any general on either side 
as an over-all strategist, as a master of what in 
later wars would be called global strategy. His 
Operation Crusher plan, the product of a mind 
which had received little formal instruction in 
the higher art of war, would have done credit to 
the most finished student of a series of modern 
staff and command schools. He was a brilliant 
theater strategist, as evidenced by the Vicksburg 
campaign, which was a classic field and siege 
operation. He was a better than average tacti- 
cian, although like even the best generals of 
both sides he did not appreciate die destruction 
that the increasing firepower of modem armies 
could visit on troops advancing across open 
spaces. 

Lee is usually ranked as the greatest Civil 
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War general, but this evaluation has been made 
without placing Lee and Grant in the perspec- 
tive of military developments since the war. Lee 
was interested hardly at all in "global'* strategy, 
and svhat few suggestions he did make to his 
government about operations in other theaters 
than his own indicate that he had little aptitude 
for grand planning. As a theater strategist, 
Lee often demonstrated more brilliance and 
apparent originality than Grant, but his roost 
audacious plans were as much the product of 
the Confederacy’s inferior military position as 
his osvn fine mind. In war, the weaker side has 
to improvise brilliantly. It must strike quickly, 
daringly, and include a dangerous element of 
risk in its plans. Had Lee been a Northern gen- 
eral with Northern resources behind him, he 
would have improvised less and seemed less bold. 
Had Grant been a Southern general, he would 
have fought as Lee did. 

Fundamentally Grant was superior to Lee be- 
cause in a modern total war he had a modern 
mind, and Lee did not. Lee looked to the past 
in war as the Confederacy did in spirit. The 
staffs of the two men illustrate their outlook. It 
would not be accurate to say that Lee’s general 
staff were glorified clerks, but the statement 
would not be too wide of the mark. Ceruinly 
his staff was not, in the modern sense, a plan- 
ning staff, which was why Lee was often a tired 
general. He performed labors that no general 
can do in a big modern army — work that 
should have fallen to his staff, but that Lee did 
because it was traditional for the commanding 
general to do it in older armies. Most of Lee's 
staff officers were lieutenant colonels. Some of 
the men on Grant’s general staff, as well as the 
staffs of other Northern generals, were major 
and brigadier generals, officers who were capable 
of leading corps. Grant's staff was an oiganiza- 
tion of experts in the various phases of strategic 
planning. The modernity of Grant's mind was 
most apparent in his grasp of the concept that 
war was becoming total and that the destruction 
of the enemy’s economic resources was as effec- 
tive and legitimate a form of warfare as the 
destruction of his armies. What was realism to 
Grant was barbarism to Lee. Lee thought of 
war in the old way as a conflict between armies 
and refused to view it for what it had become — 
a struggle between societies. To him, economic 
war was needless cruelty to civilians. Lee was the 
last of the great old-fashioned generals. Grant 
the first of the great moderns. 


3. General Lee 

Most historians credit muck of the ability of the 
South to withstand apparently overwhelming mili- 
tary odds for so long to the ability of Robert E. Lee. 
This soldier, who had been unofficially offered nor- 
thern command before he decided to go with his 
home state of Virginia, was eventually placed in 
charge of the Southern forces. His great biographer, 
Douglas Southall Freernan, has pointed out Lee’s 
strength and weaknesses as a general in this selection 
from R. E. Lee: A Biography.® 

Had his [Lee's] sense of duty held him to the 
Union, as it held Winfield Scott and George H. 
Thomas, how much easier his course would 
have beenl Never, then, after the first mobiliza- 
tion, would he have lacked for troops or been 
compelled to count the cost of any move. He 
would not have agonized over men who shivered 
in their nakedness or dyed the road with shoe- 
less. bleeding feet. Well clad they would have 
been, and well fed, too. They would not have 
been brought down to the uncertain ration of 
a pint of meal and a quarter of a pound of 
Nassau bacon. The superior artillery would 
have been his, not his adversary’s. On his order 
new locomotives and stout cars would have 
rolled to the front, swiftly to carry his army 
where the feeble engines and the groaning 
trains of the Confederacy could not deliver men. 
He would have enjoyed the command of the 
sea; so that he could have advanced his base 
a hundred miles, or two hundred, without the 
anguish of a single, choking march. If one jaded 
horse succumbed on a raid, the teeming prairies 
would have supplied two. His simplicity, his 
tact, his ability, and his self-abnegation would 
have won the confidence of Lincoln that 
McClellan lost and neither Pope, Burnside, nor 
Hooker ever possessed. He would, in all human 
probability, have won the war, and now he 
would be preparing to ride up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, as was Grant, at the head of a victorious 
army, on his way to the White House. 

But, after the manner of the Lees, he had held 
unhesitatingly to the older allegiance, and had 
found it the way of difficulty. Always the odds 
had been against him, three to two in this cam- 
paign, two to one in that. Not once, in a major 
engagement, had he met the Federals on even 

• From ft. E. Lee, Volume IV, by Douglas Southall 
Freeman; copyrighi, 1933. by Charles Scribner's Soru. 
Reprioted by permission ol the pubiishen. 
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terms; not once, after a victory, had his army 
been strong enough to follow it up. To ex- 
temporize when time was against him, to impro- 
vise when supplies failed him, to reorganize 
when death claimed his best lieutenants — that 
had been his constant lot. From the moment he 
undertook to mobilize Virginia until the last 
volley rolled across the red hills of Appomattox, 
there had been no single day when he had en- 
joyed an advantage he had not won with the 
blood of men he could not replace. His guns 
had been as much outranged as his men had 
been outnumbered. He had marched as often 
to find food as to confound his foe. His trans- 
portation had progressively declined as his de- 
pendence upon it had increased. The revolu- 
tionary government that he espoused in 1861 
had been created as a protest against an alleged 
violation of the rights of the states, and it made 
those rights its fetish. When it required an 
executive dictatorship to live, it chose to die by 
constitutionalism. Fighting in the apex of a 
triangle, one side of which was constantly ex- 
posed to naval attack by an enemy that had 
controlled the watenvays, he had weakened his 
front without protecting his communications. 
Always, within this exposed territory, his prime 
mission had been that of defending a capital 
close to die frontier. With poverty he had faced 
abundance; with individualism his people had 
opposed nationalism. ^ 

Desperate as his country's disadvantage had 
been, it had been darkened by mistakes, finan- 
cial political and military. Of some of these 
c had not been cognizant, and of others he 
had not spoken because they lay beyond a line 
his sense of a soldier's duty forbade his passing. 
Against other errors he had protested^ to no 

realized that the South could only hope to ssdn 
Its independence by exerting itself to the ut 
most; yet he had not been able to arouse the 

portant points must be exposed tliat il,,. 
-npottant might be saved On .n 


spoken at all, because Mr. Davis held to Nor- 
throp until it was too late to save the army from 
the despair that hunger always breeds. 

Lee had himself made mistakes. Perhaps no 
one could have saved Western Virginia in 1861, 
but he had failed to recover it. With it the 
Confederacy had lost the shortest road to the 
Union railway communications between East 
and^ West. In his operations on that front and 
during the Seven Days, he had demanded pro- 
fessional efficiency of an amateur staff and had 
psayed a strategy his subordinates had been 
incapable of executing tactically. After Second 
Manassas he had overestimated the endurance 
of his men, and in Maryland he had miscalcu- 
lated the time required for the reduction of 
Harpers Ferry. Longstreet had been permitted 
to idle away in front of Suffolk the days that 
inight have been spent in bringing his two 
dwsions back to Chancellorsville to crush the 
baffled Hooker. In reorganizing the army after 
t e death of Jackson, Lee had erred in giving 
corps command to Ewell. Apart from the blun- 
ders of that officer and the sulking of Longstreet 
at ettysburg, he had lost the Pennsylvania cam- 
paign because his confidence in his troops had 
led him to assume the offensive in the enemy’s 
country before his remodelled machine had 
been adjusted to his direction. At Rappahan- 
[1°^ had misread the movements of 

I'’ Wilderness, on the night 

of May ^6, 1864, he had left Wilcox and Heth 
m a posiuon too exposed for their weary divi- 
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ceded too much in kind words or kinder silence 
to the excuses of commanders and to the ai^u- 
ments of politicians. Humble in spirit, he had 
sometimes submitted to mental bullying. Cap- 
able always of devising the best plan, he had, 
on occasion, been compelled by the blundering 
of others to accept the second best. He had not 
always been able to control men of contrary 
mind. His consideration for others, the virtue 
of the gentleman, had been his vice as a soldier. 

Perhaps to this defect may be added a mis- 
taken theory of the function of the high com- 
mand. As he explained to Scheibert, he believed 
that the general-in-chief should strive to bring 
his troops together at the right time and place 
and that he should leave combat to the generals 
of brigade and division. To this theory, which 
he had learned from Scott, Lee steadfastly held 
from his opening campaign through the battle 
of the Wilderness. It was for this reason, almost 
as much as because of his consideration for the 
feelings of another, that he deterred to Long- 
street at Second Manassas and did not himself 
direct the attacks of the Confederate right on 
July 2 and 3 at Gettysburg Who may say 
whether, when his campaigns are viewed as a 
whole, adherence to this theory of his function 
cost the army more than it won for the South? 
If this policy failed with Longstreet, it was 
gloriously successful with Jackson. If the failure 
at Gettysburg was partly chargeable to it, the 
victory at Chancellorsville was in large measure 
the result of its application. Not properly ap- 
plicable to a small army or in an open country, 
this theory of command may have justified itself 
when Lee's troops were too numerous to be 
directed by one man in the tangled terrain 
where Lee usually fought. Once adopted where 
woods obscured operations, Lee’s method could 
not easily be recast for employment in the fields 
of Pennsylvania. 

When Lee’s inordinate consideration for his 
subordinates is given its gloomiest appraisal, 
when his theory of command is disputed, when 
his mistakes are written red, when the remorse- 
less audit of history discounts the odds he faced 
in men and resources, and when the court of 
time writes up the advantage he enjoyed in fight- 
ing on inner lines in his own country, the bal- 
ance to the credit of his generalship is clear and 
absolute. 

In three fast-moving months he mobilized 
Virginia and so secured her defense that the 
rvar had been in progress a year before the 
Unionists were within fifty miles of Richmond. 


Finding the Federals, when he took command 
of the Army of Northern Virginia on June 1, 
1862, almost under the shadow of the city’s 
steeples, he saved the capital from almost certain 
capture and the Confederate cause from prob- 
able collapse. He repulsed four major offensives 
against Richmond and by his invasion of Penn- 
sylvania he delayed the fifth for ten months. 
Ere the Federals were back on the Richmond 
line again — two years to the day from the time 
he had succeeded Johnston — Lee had fought 
ten major battles; Gaines’s Mill, Frayser’s Farm, 
Malvern Hill, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, and Spotsylvania. Six of these he 
had indisputably won. At Frayser’s Farm he 
had gained the field but had not enveloped the 
enemy as he had planned. Success had not been 
his at Malvern Hill and at Sharpsburg, but only 
at Gettysburg had he met with definite defeat, 
and even there he clouded the title of his adver- 
sary to a clear-cut victory. During the twenty- 
four months when he had been free to employ 
open manoeuvre, a period that had ended with 
Cold Harbor, he had sustained approximately 

103.000 casualties and had inflicted 145,000. Hold- 
ing, as he usually had, to the offensive, his com- 
bat losses had been greater in proportion to his 
numbers than those of the Federals, but he had 
demonstrated how strategy may increase an op- 
ponent’s casualties, for his losses included only 

16.000 prisoners, whereas he had taken 38,000. 
Chained at length to the Richmond defenses, 
he had saved the capital from capture for ten 
months All this he had done in the face of 
repealed defeats for the Southern troops in 
nearly every other part of the Confederacy. In 
explanation of the inability of the South to 
capitalize its successes, one British visitor quoted 
Lw as saying: "The more [the Confederates] 
followed up the victory against one portion of 
the enemy's line the more did they lay them- 
selves open to be surrounded by the remainder 
of the enemy.’’ Lee "likened the operation to 
a man breasting a wave of sea, who, as rapidly 
as he clears a way before him, is enveloped by 
the very water he has displaced." These difficul- 
ties of the South would have been even worse 
had not the Army of Northern Virginia occu- 
pied so much of the thought and armed strength 
of the North. Lee is to be judged, in fact, not 
merely by what he accomplished svith his own 
troops but by what he prevented the hosts of 
the Union from doing sooner elsewhere. 

The accurate reasoning of a trained and pre- 
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cise mind is the prime explanation of all these 
achievements. Lee was pre-eminently a strate- 
gist, and a strategist because he was a sound 
military logician. It is well enough to speak of 
his splendid presence on the field of battle, his 
poise, his cheer, and his manner with his men, 
but essentially he was an intellect, with a de- 
veloped aptitude for the difficult synthesis of 
war. The incidental never obscured the funda- 
mental. The trivial never distracted. He had 

the ability — who can say how or why? to 

visualize his fundamental problem as though it 
had been worked out in a model and set before 
his eyes. In Richmond, during May, 1862, to 
cite but one instance, he saw clearly where others 
saw but dimly, if at all, that Jackson’s little army 
in the Valley was the pawn with which to save 
the castle of Richmond. . . . 

These five qualities, then, gave eminence to 
his strategy — his interpretation of military in- 
telligence, his wise devotion to the offensive, his 
careful choice of position, the exactness of his 
ogistics, and his well-considered daring Mid 
^vay between strategy- and tactics stood four 
other qualities of generalship that no student of 
'^ar can disdain. The first was his sharpened 
sense of the power of resistance and of attack of 
a given body of men; the second was his ability 
to effect adequate concentration at the point 

f inferior^ the 

il ird was his careful choice of commanders and 
of tioops for specific duties; the fourth was his 
employment of field fortification. ... ^ 

Predominant as was strategy in the general 
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our soldiers are too precious to be sacrificed in 
the attainment of successes that inflict no loss 
upon the enemy beyond the actual loss in 
battle.” . . . 

One aspect of his skill in administration de- 
serves separate treatment as a major reason for 
his long-continued resistance. That tvas his al- 
most uniform success in dealing with the civil 
government, a sometimes difficult business that 
every military commander must learn. Although 
the front of his army may be tvhere the general- 
in-chief can direct every move, its rear stretches 
back far beyond the most remote bureau of the 
War Department. Few generals are ever much 
stronger than their communications with the 
authoritip that sustain them, and few are 

^eatp, in the long view, than the confidence 
they beget. . . . 

These, then, would seem to be the signal rea- 
son why Lee so long was able to maintain the 
unequal struggle of a Confederacy that may have 
been foredoomed to defeat and extinction. To 
recapitulate, the foundation stone of his mili- 
tai 7 career was intellect of a very high order, 
''I a developed aptitude for war. On that 
loundation his strategy was built in comprehen- 
<^ou«es. Visualizing a military problem 
c pity, he studied every report that would 
a d ,n m solution. If it w-ere possible, he put 
so uuon in terms of the offensive. With care 
rp ^ position; with skill he would 
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cess remain valid for any soldier who must bear sources of a puissant government are his to 
a like burden of responsibility, whether in a command, 
cause as desperate or where the limitless re- 


IV 

^Monitor vs. !Merrimac 


An important part of northern stratecv was a naval blockade of the southern coast. 
This was not easy, for when Lincoln proclaimed the blockade there were 3,500 miles of 
seacoast to be patrolled, and the federal navy consisted of only ninety odd vessels of 
all types. By using all available ships, however, the blockade became increasingly effec- 
tive. Southerners, as they found it more and more dillicuU to replenish their prewar 
supplies, began suffering from acute shortages of many necessities. But, for one brief 
moment it seemed that they might break the northern stranglehold. On March 8. 1863, 
a strange vessel suddenly appeared off Hampton Roads, Virginia. This ironclad mon- 
strosity brought panic to the wooden biockaders, and in one day two were sunk and a 
third forced aground. 


1. Official Washington Learns of 
, THE “Merrimac” 

The news of the Confederate Menimac threw 
many northerners into a frensy of fear not only for 
the security of the blockade but also over the possi- 
bility of Washington and other coastal cities being 
shelled. Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles cap- 
tured this dramatic moment in the notes of kis 
diary, r 

When intelligence reached ^Vash^ngton on 
Sunday morning, the 9th of March, that the 
Merrimac had come down from Norfolk and at- 
tacked and destroyed the Cumberland and Con- 
J .taUpj^ M iwr.f AO Lbe President, who had 
sent for me. Several members of the Cabinet 
soon gathered. Stanton was already there, and 
there was general excitement and alarm. Al- 
though my Department and the branch of the 
Government entrusted to me were most inter- 
ested and most responsible, the President ever 
after gave me the credit of being, on that occa- 
sion, the most calm and self-possessed of any 
member of the Government. The President him- 
self was so excited that he could not deliberate 
or be satisfied with the opinions of non-profes- 
sional men, but ordered his carriage and drove 

T Gideon Welles. Diary (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
J91I), 1. pp. 61-65. Used by permission of the publisher. 


to the navy yard to see and consult with Ad- 
miral Dahlgren and other naval officers, who 
might be there. . . . The inability of Dahlgren 
to advise seemed to increase the panic . . . 

But the most frightened man on that gloomy 
day, the most so I think of any during the Re- 
bellion. was the Secretary of War. He was at 
times almost frantic, and as he walked thd room 
with his eyes fixed on me, 1 saw well the estima- 
tion in which he held me with my unmoved and 
unexcited manner and conversation. 

The Merrimac, he said, would destroy every 
vessel in the service, could lay every city on the 
coast under contribution, could take Fortress 
Monroe; McClellan’s mistaken purpose to ad- 
vana bv the Peninsula must be abandoned., and 
Burnside would inevitably be captured. Likely 
the first movement of the Merrimac would be to 
come up the Potomac and disperse Congress, de- 
stroy the Capitol and public buildings; or she 
might go to New York and Boston and destroy 
those cities, or levy from them contributions suf- 
ficient to carry on the War. He asked what vessel 
or means we had to resist or prevent her from 
doing whatever she pleased. 

I stated our vessels were not as powerful or in 
numbers as extensive as 1 wished. It was certain, 
however, the Merrimac could not come to Wash- 
ington and go to New York at tlie same lime. 

I had no apprehension of her visiting either, and 
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wished she were then in the Potomac, £or i£ so 
we could take efficient measures to dispose of 
her. That Burnside and the force in the Sounds 
were safe from her, because her draft of water 
was such she could not approach them. That 
the Monitor was in Hampton Roads, and L had 
confidence in her power to resist, and, I hoped, 
to overcome, the Merrimac. She should have 
been there sooner to have destroyed the Merri- 
mac, but the contractors had disappointed us. 

Mr. Seward, who had been desponding, con- 
trary to his usual temperament and custom, ren- 
dered more timid by the opinion and alarm of 
Stanton, said my remark in relation to the draft 
of water of the Merrimac gave him the first 
moment’s relief he had experienced. 

Stanton made some sneering inquiry about the 
new vessel the Monitor, of which he admitted 
he knew little or nothing. I described her, and 
[said] that it had been our intention, had she 
been completed within contract time, to have 
sent her up to Norfolk to destroy the Merrimac 
before she came out of the dry dock. Stanton 
asked about her armament, and when I men- 
tioned she had two guns, his mingled look of 
incredulity and contempt cannot be described; 
and the tone of his voice, as he asked if my re- 
liance was on that craft with her two guns, is 
equally indescribable. . . . Others, alarmed by 
the destruction which had taken place and 
dreading further disaster, had their fears in- 
creased by his harsh ntanner. . . . 

That day and its incidents were among the 
most unpleasant and uncomfortable of my life. 
The events svere momentous and portentous to 
die nation, the responsibility and the conse- 
quence of the disaster were heavier on me than 
on any other individual; there was no one to 
encourage and sustain me. . . . 

... To me there ivas throughout the whole 
day something inexpressibly ludicrous in the 
wild, frantic talk, action, and rage of Stanton 
.15 he ran from room to room, sat down and 
jumped up after writing a few words, swung 

i "ot fan 

"’’i opinion of him and his bluster 
~ t unmoved by his rant 

ScLc 

The President, though as uncomfortable as 

fcan°an '’‘‘' ‘"g ^'ann increased by the 
fears and scary apprehensions of Sunton mani 
rested rnuch sympathy and consideratirior mt 
posure and die suggestions and views I 


presented were evidently a relief to him, but 
Stanton’s wailing and woeful predictions dis- 
turbed him. Both he and Stanton went re- 
peatedly to the window and looked down the 
Potomac — the view being uninterrupted for 
miles — to see if the Merrimac was not coming 
to Washington. . . . 

Stanton asked svhat we could do for the de- 
fense and protection of New York and other 
cities. I knew of nothing. Our information of 
the Merrimac — for we had had every fetv days 
report of her condition _ was that she could 
not, with her heavy and ill-adjusted armor, pene- 
trate the river nor venture outside, and ivas to 
be used in Hampton Roads and the Chesapeake. 
1 stated these facts, and they with other matters 
had a good effect upon the President. But Stan- 
ton in his terror telegraphed to the governors of 
the Northern States and the mayors of some of 
the cities, warning them of the danger, and advis- 
ing, as 1 was told, that rafts of timber and other 
obstructions should be placed at the mouths of 
the harbors. 


2. A Northern View of the Battle 

Before the Merrimac could renew its destruction 
the riext day an even stranger vessel, also ironclad, 
put tn an appearance. This was the famous "Yankee 
c eese ox on a raft, the Monitor. In an indecisive 
battle tt succeeded in crippling the Merrimac enough 
to cur a, I further activity. One of the members of 
the Monitor screw left the following account of this 
strange contest. 8 

bir.L'’tr She was a little 

bin a fp craft I had ever seen; nothing 

her h.V ‘he water line! 

the pilot 

IlSrh, ‘hat were after- 

to nrevp' house above the turret 

the^veler accidentally shot away by 

? b^ ?' T''" ‘h-‘ one it tvai 

LivLlr T, feet in 

in her I V'' had confidence 

looLd ^ f°‘' ‘f‘e little ship 
S’t?"i! business, and 

',n 

loader Thr ^ ^be first gun and I was 

he crew were exactly sixty strong, with 

Monitor," C^p.Fiil^'%, ft'"’ “Life on the 

of The RebrlliL and Battle-Field Echoes 

>837). pp. 2o'8-2OT. '''• 
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the pilot. 

^\’t started at once for Fortress Monroe. From 
the first a good deal of trouble was experienced 
through leakage, but the story that it was difh- 
cult to keep the craft afloat is not true. Some 
water came in at the anchor well and some 
around where the turret joined the deck. The 
last we plugged up with swabs and got through 
all right, arriving near dusk. The situation at 
Hampton Roads was about this: The Minnesota 
was aground, the Cumberland sunk, and the 
Congress on fire. While we svere there the Con- 
gress blew up — one of the grandest and most 
terrible sights 1 ever svitnessed. Our first duty 
was to protect the Minnesota, and we steamed 
up along-side. The sailors svere then taking out 
their hammocks and dunnage, and all prepara- 
tions were in progress to abandon the ship. By 
the next morning this was done, and nobody tvas 
lelt on board. 

Our first sight of the Merrimac was around 
the Rip-Raps. She had been described to us and 
there was no mistaking her long, slanting, rakish 
outlines. She evidently regarded the grounded 
vessel as her certain prey, and I don't think in 
fact that we were seen at first from on board. We 
were so small and had so little above the water- 
line when we steamed out I guess she took us lor 
some kind of a water tank. You can see surprise 
in a ship just the same as you can see it in a 
human being, and there was surprise all over the 
Merrimac. She fired a shot across us, but Cap- 
tain Worden, our commander, said, "Wait till 
you get close, boys, and then let her have it.” 
In a moment the ball had opened. Our guns 
were so low down that it was practically point- 
blank firing, and we made every shot as far as 
possible tell. 

At first the Merrimac directed her fire at the 
turret, and w.as evidently trying hard to put a 
shell in. That was impossible, however, for 
two reasons. The port-holes were protected by 
heavy iron pendulums, that fell of their own 
weight over the openings as soon as the muzzles 
of the guns were taken out, and when the guns 
were loaded they were put out at the far side, 
away from the Merrimac, and in that way there 
was no aperture for her to get a shot into. The 
din inside the turret svas something terrific. The 
noise of every solid ball that hit fell upon our 


ears with a crash that dealened us. About that 
time an unexpected danger developed. The 
plates of the turret were fastened on with iron 
bolts and screw-heads on the inside. These screw- 
heads began to fly oft from the concussion of 
the shots. Several of the men were badly bruised 
by them, and had anybody been hit in the face 
or eyes they would have been done for. Luckily 
this did not take place, but that experience 
caused them to build a metal sheath or plating 
over the screw-heads in monitors afterward. 

The immense volume of smoke and narrow 
apertures to see through made maneuvering very 
difheutc. and at times we had hard work telling 
where the enemy was. Twice she tried to ram 
us. but we got out of the way. We looked for 
an attack by a boarding party, and had a supply 
of hand grenades to throw out of the turret if 
one succeed in gaining the deck. Once Lieu- 
tenant Green called out, 'They are going to 
board us!” but instead of scaring anybody it 
seemed to please the crew. "Let ’em cornel” 
sings one, "we will amuse them somel" After the 
fight had been In progress for a couple of hours 
1 was knocked senseless by a shot. 

The gun had just been pulled in and the 
pendulum dropped when a ball struck it a few 
inches from the head. The shock was so fearful 
that I dropped over like a dead man, and the 
next thing 1 knew 1 was in the cabin svith the 
doctor bathing my head. 1 soon recovered 
enough to go up again. Meantime the ^fer^imac 
had concentrated her fire upon the pilot-house, 
giving up the turret as a bad job, and 1 think 
made an effort or two to get close and board us. 

It was in the pilot-house that Captain Worden 
received the wound that blinded him for some 
time afterward, and Lieutenant Green took com- 
mand. I do not think that a boarding party 
could have been successful, even had they 
reached the deck, because they couldn’t have 
penetrated the interior. There was but one 
hatch, and that had been closed and barred on 
the inside before the engagement. The tower 
was solid, and the only way to get below from 
it was to have the hatch in its Boor on a line 
with the hatch in the deck. 

The Merrimac turned tail after a little over 
four hours of fighting. . . . 
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During tiiu interval between secession and the government, the sanctity of their homes, and a 

firing on Svimtcr, many citizens in both the Nortlt way of life they thought superior to all. 

and South believed war was impossible or some- When tlie first burst of enthusiasm waned, 
liow would be averted. With the capture of however, both sides were confronted by the grim 
Sumter, however, civilians in both sections were reality of battle. Casualty lists mounted, and 
seized with war fever, almost as it relieved that the earlier bravado was replaced by sober de- 

thc past months of uncertainty were over. For- termination to win. For most civilians the next 

gotten were the arguments and doubts over the four years were hard and demanding, but 

policies which led to hostilities. Instead, win- for a few they were merely golden opportunities 

ning the war was now paramount. to enrich themselves while others fought the 

Tlic North, under Lincoln’s leadership, con- battles, 
cerned itself with the survival of die Union. If This war, as are all wars, was won as much b) 
it could be saved only by war — then war there the homefront morale as by the efforts of the 

must be. Democrats and Republicans alike fighting men. While southern confidence wai 

crowded the recruiting stations. Stephen A. probably higher than that of the North at thi 

Douglas, the unsuccessful presidential candidate beginning, the resoluteness of the Union de 

against Lincoln, spoke for the North when he fenders grew constantly stronger. Finally thi 

declared, "There can be no neutrals in this war; accumulative pressure of northern superiorif 

only patriots — or traitors." in men and supplies and the costly toll of battl 

The South willingly, almost happily, accepted and the sea blockade broke the fighting spirit o 

the challenge. A holiday mood prevailed. Many the South. Victorj' faded farther and farthe 

regiments marched forth in response to President from sight. Some Confederates questioned thei 

Das'is appeal for 100,000 men. The souihemcts leaders, their government, their cause, and thei 

were out to repel an invasion which endangered chance to win. With this loss of morale, soutl 

all thc\ held dear — liberty and the right of self- erners surrendered their most vital weapon. 
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I 

The TTorih 

The North was soon confronteb with the tremendous job of manning its army and 
of shifting its economy to a wartime basis. When it became obvious that a full scale 
war was in the ofling and lucrative jobs in industry b^an opening up. the government 
had more and more difiiculty in meeting the army's demands for men (a private’s pay 
was $13 a month). In July, 1861. a bonus of $100 was offered to stimulate enlistments, 
and by 1863 Uiis was raised to $302 for first recruits and $102 for veterans. States, 
counties and cities provided additional sums. 3Vhen these persuasive methods proved 
ineffectual a compulsory plan was inaugurated with draft acts in 1862 and 1863. 

In economic mobilization the North was greatly aided by new machinery, such as the 
reaper and sewing machine, which made larger produabn possible even during the 
manpower shortage. The telegraph and railway networks facilitated rapid movement 
of troops and supplies. Conceniraied efforts by agriculture and Industry resulted in 
record productions by both. Undoubtedly the war hastened the transition of the North 
into an era of industrialism which has diaracterired it ever since. 


1. Recollections of a Volunteer 

A young northern volunteer, tV. L. Ooss, wrote the 
iiory of hit decision to enlist. His reactions when 
faced with war are universal and timeless, familiar to 
his century and those before and after Aim.* 

Before the war had really begun I enlisted. I 
had read the papers, and attended flag-raisings, 
and heard orators declaim of "undying devotion 
to the Union.” One speaker to whom I listened 
declared that "human life must be cheapened," 
but I never learned that he helped on the work 
experimentally. When men by the hundred 
walked soberly and deliberately to the front and 
signed the enlistment papers, he didn't show any 
inclination that way. As I came out ol die hall 
with conflicting emotions, feeling as though 1 
should have to go finally or forfeit my birthright 
as an American citizen, one of the orators who 
stood at the door, glowing with enthusiasm and 
patriotism, and shaking hands effusively with 
those who enlisted, said to me: * 

"Did you enlist?” 

"No.” I said. "Did you?” 

"No; they won’t take me. I have got a |ame 
leg and a widowed mother to take care of. 

Another enthusiast I remember, who was eager 
to enlist — others. He declared the family of no 

IW. L. Cois. Recollections of A Private (New Voik: 
Thomas Y. Croivell 8: Co., 1890). pp. M- 


man who went to the front should suffer. After 
the war he was prominent among those in our 
town who at town-meeting voted to refund the 
money to such as had expended it to procure 
substitutes during the war. He has, moreover, 
been fierce and uncompromising toward the ex* 
Confederates since the war closed, and I have 
heard him repeatedly express the wish that all 
the civil and general officers of the late Con- 
federacy might be court-martialled and shot. 

1 was young, but not unobserving, and did 
not believe, from the first, in a sixty days’ war; 
nor did I consider ten dollars a month, and the 
promised glory, large pay for the services of an 
able-bodied young man. Enlistment scenes are 
usually pictured as entirely heroic, but truth 
compels me to acknowledge that my feelings 
were mixed. At this moment I cannot repress a 
smile of amusement and pity for that young 
recruit — myself. 

It was the news that the Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment had been mobbed by roughs bn their 
passage through Baltimore which gave me the 
war fever. When I read Governor Andrew’s 
pathetic telegram to have the hero martyrs "pre- 
served in ice and tenderly sent forward,” some- 
how, though I felt the pathos of it, I could not 
reconcile myself to the ice. Ice in connection 
with patriotism did not give me agreeable im- 
pressions of war, and when I came to think of it, 
the stoning of the heroic "Sixth" didn’t suit me* 
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it detracted from my desire to die a soldier’s 
death. 1 lay awahe all night thinking it over, 
with the “ice" and “brickbats" before my mind. 
However, the fever culminated that night, and I 
resolved to enlist. 

“Cold chills" ran up and down my back as I 
got out of bed after the sleepless night, and 
shaved, preparatory to other desperate deeds of 
valor. I ivas twenty years of age, and when any- 
thing unusual was to be done, like fighting or 
courting, I shaved. With a nervous tremor con- 
vulsing my whole system, and my heart thump- 
ing like muflled drum-beats, I stood before the 
door of the recruiting-office, and, before turn- 
ing the knob to enter, read and re-read the ad- 
vertisement for recruits posted thereon, until I 
knew all its peculiarities. The promised chances 
for "travel and promotion” seemed good, and 
1 thought 1 might have made a mistake in con- 
sidering war so serious, after all. “Chances for 
travel!” I must confess now, after four years 
of soldiering, that the “chances for travel" were 
no mytli. But “promotion” was a little uncer- 
tain and slow. 

I was in no hurry to open the door. Though 
determined to enlist, I was half inclined to put 
it off awhile: 1 had a fluctuation of desires; I was 
faint-hearted and brave; 1 wanted to enlist, and 
yet — Here 1 turned the knob, and was relieved. 

I had been more prompt, with all my hesitation, 
than the officer in his duty; he wasn’t in. 

Finally he came, and said; “What do you 
want, my boy?” 

"I want to enlist,” I responded, blushing 
deeply with upwelling patriotism and bashfulncss. 
Then the surgeon came to strip and examine me. 
In justice to myself, it must be stated that I 
signed the rolls witliout a tremor. It is common 
to the most of humanity, I believe, that, when 
confronted with actual danger, men have less 
fear than in its contemplation. I will, however, 
make one exception in favor of the first shell I 
heard uttering its hoar.se anathema and its blood- 
curdling hisses, as though a steam locomotive 
were travelling the air. With this exception, 1 
have found danger always less terrible face to 
face ilian on the night before the battle. 

My uniform was a bad fit; my trousers were 
too long by three or four inches; the flannel 
shirt ivas coarse and unpleasant, too large at 
the neck and too short elseivhere. The forage 
cap was an ungainly bag svith pasteboard top 
and leather visor; the blouse svas the only part 
which seemed decent; while the overcoat made 
me feel like a little nib of com amid a prepon- 


derance of husk. Nothing except Virginia 
ever took down my ideas of military pomp cfU' 
so low. 

After enlisting I didn’t seem of so much con 
sequence as I expected. There was not so muc 
excitement on account of my military ap 
pearance as I deemed justly my due. I was ^ 
my facings; and at the time I thought the dn 
master needlessly fussy about shouldering, order- 
ing, and presenting arms. At this time men were 
often drilled in company and regimental evolu- 
tions long before they learned the manual of 
arms, because of the difficulty of obtaining mus- 
kets. 

These we obtained at an early day, but we 
would willingly have resigned them after carry- 
ing them for a few hours. The musket, after an 
hour’s drill, seemed heavier and less ornamental 
than it had looked to be. The first day I went , 
out to drill, getting tired of doing the same 
things over and over, I said to the drill-sergeant: 
’’Let’s stop this fooling and go over to the gro- 
cery.” 

His only reply was addressed to a corporal; 
"Corporal, take this man out and drill him like 
h-1”; and the corporal did. 1 found that sugges- 
tions were not as well appreciated in the army 
as in private life, and that no wisdom was equal 
to a drill-master’s “Right face,” “Left wheel," 
and “Right, oblique, march.” 

It takes a raw recruit some time to learn that 
he is not to think or suggest, but obey. Some 
never do learn. Yet I doubt if my patriotism, 
during my first three weeks’ drill, was quite knee 
high. Drilling looks easy to a spectator, but it 
isn’t. Old soldiers who read this will remember 
their green recruithood and smile assent. After 
a time 1 had cut down my uniform so that 1 
could sec out of it, and had conquered the drill 
sufficiently to see through it. Then the word 
came: On to Washington! 

2. The New York Draft Riots 

The first conscription occurred in 1862 when Lin- 
coln asked the states to draft 300,000 men. This pro- 
duced only 88,000, so Congress reluctantly turned to 
national conscription. By the act of March 3, 1863, 
all men between 20 and 45 were registered and de- 
clared subject to military service. No provision was 
made for calling younger men first or exempting spe- 
cial groups, although temporary exemption could be 
had for $300 or a permanent dismissal by furnishing a 
substitute. Naturally, such a system worked an un- 
due hardship upon the poor. The first drawing of 
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names in the [roorer serlions of Nevt York City was 
the signal for a series of bloody riots. Negioes, espe- 
cially, were targets for the rioters’ anger, who blamed 
them for the wnr and the draft. This story was told 
by one of the military men ordered into the city to 
help restore order ^ 

Early in the summer it had been announced 
from Washington that a compulsory addition 
svas to be made to the armies in the field by 
means of a general conscription. The quota of 
the city of Nesv York was fixed at 12,500, and 
that of Brooklyn at 5,000. Colonel Robert Nu- 
gent, of the Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers — 
a captain in the Thirteenth United States In- 
fantry — svas detailed as assistant provost mar- 
shal general, and established his headquarters 
in Leonard street. The business of his depart- 
ment was conducted with quiet discretion, and 
the bugbear of a draft, which at first had created 
great consternation, in the course of time lost 
its terrors, as people became accustomed to its 
contemplation. Still there was a deep-seated hos- 
tility to the proposed conscription, which the 
political opponents of the war fostered as sedu- 
lously as they dared, with the hospitalities of 
Fort Lafayette and its sturdy commandant, Mar- 
tin Burke, staring them in the face. 

On Monday, June 29th. Governor Seymour, 
in Albany, received private information that a 
deep laid conspiracy was on toot in New York 
to resist the draft. Hastening to the city the de- 
tails of the plot were communicated to him 
from the same source, to the effect that a large 
body of deserters, 1,800 strong, acting in concert 
with another large body of "Copperheads" were 
banded together to oppose the draft. Arms were 
to be obtained for the revolutionists by a simul- 
taneous attack on the State arsenal on Seventh 
avenue, and on the Seventh Regiment armory, 
to be made during the night of July 3rd, when 
it was believed that the noise and confusion at- 
tendant upon ushering in the national holiday 
would render the movements of the leaders 
in the daring project less liable to be observed. 
Governor Seymour held a council with Mayor 
Opdyke and General Sanford. Strong guards 
were posted at the places threatened with at- 
tack. The police authorities were privately noti- 
fied, and Superintendent Kennedy detailed 

2 Major T. P. M'Elrath. "The Draft BioO in New 
York," The Annals Of The War Written By Leading 
Participants North and South (Philadelphia: The Times 
Pubiuhing Company. 1879). pp. 28&-292. 298-299, 500- 
302. 


trusty officers to watch die armories, and to re- 
port the slightest circumstance of an unusual 
character that might occur in their neighborhood, 
Having made preparations for the assault Gen- 
eral Sanford left the city on Friday morning, 
confiding the management of affairs to General 
Spicer. The night passed quietly, however. No 
attack svas made, no conspirators exposed them- 
selves to arrest, and the Governor and the small 
circle whom he had admitted to his confidence 
satisfied themselves that the whole affair was a 
hoax, gotten tip with the mischievous intent of 
creating an alarm. The incident, however, re- 
vealed the existence of a dangerous under-cur- 
rent of sentiment in New York, at that time, 
hostile to the war policy of the government, and 
competent to impress itself with fatal distinct- 
ness upon the minds of the ignorant masses who 
make up so large a portion of that city’s foreign 
population. The "Peace Party," as the opposi- 
tion styled iuelf, was carrying things with a high 
hand. At a meeting in the Twenty-second ward, 
held shortly after the “lih of July, the approach- 
ing conscription was denounced in bitter terms, 
and the President and his cabinet were stigma- 
tized as "murderers" and "despoti." The train 
was, beyond a doubt, being carefully laid, when 
an unexpected spark brought about a premature 
explosion. 

The 11th of July was the date appointed for 
the draft to begin. As that day fell on Saturday 
its selection was particularly ill-advised, the Sab- 
bath holiday which followed affording the igno- 
rant masses, as well as the disaffected element of 
the population, an opportunity for studying into 
the situation through the morning papers, and 
of discussing the prospect over their liquor — 
the probable result of which might have been 
easily foreseen. Some slight impediments had 
been placed in the way of the enrolling officers, 
but nothing had occurred to excite apprehen- 
sions of any outbreak, and the first day's work of 
conscription passed off in a quiet and orderly 
manner. The drafting took place in the deputy 
provost marshal’s office .... and 1,236 names 
were peacefully drawn that day out of the 1,500 
called for from the Twenty-second ward. It was 
believed that the popular enthusiasm created by 
the routing of Lee’s army had effectually silenced 
the anti-war party. Some hopeful ones expressed 
the belief that the contest was so near its dose 
that even if the draft went on the conscripts 
would never be called for in the field. Then 
that fatal Sunday intervened. On the following 
morning the papers stated that the Irish laboring 
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classes in the Twentieth ward, where the draft 
was to be held that day were in a state of intense 
excitement, and threatened to resist it to the ut- 
most. 

The threat was speedily put into execution. 
The Sunday deliberations had evidently led to 
a determination to break up the drafting depot 
on Third avenue. About nine o’clock in the 
morning fifty rough and rowdyish-looking fel- 
lows were observed, by persons doing business 
on the East river, in the region of Grand street, 
prowling along the wharves and picking up re- 
cruits. Gaining insolence by increase of numbers, 
they entered the foundries and warehouses, and 
by persuasion and threats induced the workmen 
to join them. Simultaneously with this move- 
ment a similar one was progressing on the west 
side. About ten o'clock a large body of laboring 
men and ill-favored ruffians, armed mostly with 
clubs and bludgeons, after holding a brief parley 
m a vacant lot near Central Park, marched down 
Forty-sccond street to Third avenue. The deputy 
marslial s office was immediately entered. Cap- 
tain Jenkins and his assistants retreating pre- 
cipitately through a rear door. The wheel con- 
aining the names was carried away safely, but 
all the books and papers that could be found 
^^ere destroyed, and the building itself was it 
on fire. Police Superintendent Kennedy, who 
was driving across the town on a tour of inspi 

tion, observed the flames proceeded unSs 

piciously and unarmed on foof to the scene of 

from his pursuers and carried in a rnarki f “ 

«. .l.e police hcnd,„„,c„ !„ 

his colleagues failed to recognize him ’ 

X. pS,cr;™c' 

polit-an police for the whole reservir 

concentrated at the headquartei Th 

was taken just in i!,,,,. * ' "'s wise step 

rioters had cut dosvn di^ telegral^^rT’' 
destroyed all comm,,.,- • -?'^Ph poles and 

>|on„c„ '"»<'■ 

A ■u.ilo cito;; iS" ?' 

snhdue the rioters in lliird 

I'ctsvecn forty and ’■> f«'-cc of 

ordered to tlie aid of '^’iio svere 

»>catd of ‘he deputy provost marshal 


from the Park barracks. These soldiers held the 
key of the situation in their hands. The mob up 
to this period svas entirely without definite or- 
ganization and destitute of leaders, and was 
wholly incapable of maintaining its ground 
against a resolute attack of disciplined troops. 
But either through a mistaken sense of their 
own superiority, or a misguided disposition to 
leniency, fhe soldiers contented themselves with 
firing a harmless volley over the heads of the 
rioters. The latter, who a moment before were 
wavering, saw their opportunity immediately. 
They rushed the soldiers, wrested from them 
their yet unloaded weapons, and drove them in 
wild confusion down the avenue. Two of the 
soldiers were beaten down, and left for dead on 
the pavement. Others would doubtless have suf- 
fered a similar fate, had they not fortunately 
encountered in their flight the police force sent 
by Commissioner Acton. The mob, having tasted 
blood after receiving its baptism of fire, was by 
mis time worked up into a state of uncontrol- 
able frenzy. Brandishing clubs and muskets 
a ove their heads, and yelling, and shouting, 
they rushed down the avenue like a torrent, 
ergeant McCredie, who commanded the police, 
expecting speedy reinforcements, deployed his 
men m line across the street, and, as the head of 
t e disorderly column approached, he ordered 
a c arge. Despite their overwhelming numbers, 
could not withstand this onset of a 
isciplmed force. Step by step, they were driven 
ac three blocks. By the time Forty-sixth street 
was reached, however. Sergeant McCredie’s little 
band was thoroughly exhausted. The expected 
reinforcements did not arrive. A large body of 
rioters, who had slipped out of the way in Forty- 
itm street, seeing the paltry number of police 
before whom they were retreating, emerged 
again into the avenue, in rear of the latter, thus 
hemming them in on every side. Fighting was 
no ongcr in the question. The brave little force 
broke and fled, every man seeking his own safety, 
and all eventually escaped, though nearly every 
one of the party was severely beaten and 

Scad excitement had 

TWrdnvcn ^ =11 that hour 

Hi Sosa'S SdSZws bSng 

along Ae tlnuT 

The attention of the mob having been drawn 
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away in ihe manner related from the building 
they had set on fire, the firemen succeeded in 
subduing the flames, after four liouses had been 
burned to die ground. It is deserving of notice 
that, while these terrible scenes were being en- 
acted in the Ninth district, the draft in the Eighth 


district . . . was going on without molestation. 
It was adjourned at noon, and the policemen in 
attendance hastened to the aid of their comrades 
on the east side. In the meantime the work of 
destruction progressed, but in an irregular and 
desultory manner, clearly indicating the absence 
of previous arrangement. The news of the up- 
rising, as it spread through those portions of 
the city where the low Irish dwelt, stirred up the 
dregs of the population, and they came tlirong- 
ing forth in great numbers, so that at almost 
every turn a mob was discernible. Splitting up 
into several sections, as different objects attracted 
them, they would rejoin and separate without 
apparently any concert of action. A sliout and a 
cry in one direction would call off a throng, 
'''hile a similar shout in another direction would 
attract a portion thither. The armory, at the 
corner of Second avenue and Twenty-first street, 
was captured from the police detailed to hold it. 
and the rioters, after arming themselves, de- 
stroyed all the material they could not any 
away. Several of the attacking party wcr« killed 
in this encounter. One detachment started for 
Captain Manierre’s drafting office . . . which they 
burned down. The rich goods in the stores on 
die block of Broadway, between Twenty-eighth 
and Twenty-ninth streets, turned the attention 
ol the mob to plunder. It was estimated that the 
active rioters in this crowd were not 
hundred in number, but they were attended J 
an enormous horde, including women and chil- 
dren, who displayed a skilled expertness in ap- 
propriating property. Watches, bracelets, jei^ 
dry, and valuable goods ot all kinds disappeared 
from the stores, as if by magic, and in an hours 
time the whole block had been devastated and 
set on fire. It was completely destroyed. Simul- 
taneously with these two outrages, a “ird ana 
larger squad ot rioters broke away m the direc- 
tion of the Colored Orphan Asylum 

The old antipathy ot the Irish to the 
had already been given full vent, and 
had manifested itself in various parts “V 

— even those remote from the scenes 
outrage -by a sort of desultory 
black people wherever they were me . 
tion-houses were filled with the hounded crea 


lures seeking protection; and about the time ot 
the attack on the orphan asylum, a colored cart- 
man had been murdered, mutilated, hanged, and 
burned, in Clarkson street, under circumstances 
of atrocity unparalleled in civilized communities. 
On their way, the mob stopped to sack and burn 
two valuable dwellings . . . after which the 
orphan asylum was subjected to a pillage, which 
lasted nearly two hours; and the edifice was 
then, despite tJie earnest efforts of the firemen, 
burned to die ground. The inmates had been 
removed before the mob’s arival. Soon after this, 
the crowd, flushed with success and maddened 
with liquor, made a demonstration on the police 
headquarters. They were met, in Broadway, . . . 
by Inspector Daniel Carpenter, who, after a brief 
struggle, drove them back with terrible punish- 
ment. No more spirited fight took place during 
the entire riots than this one, in which a desper- 
ate mob, armed with every description of 
weapon, and numbering several thousand, were 
routed by two hundred policemen, armed solely 
widt their clubs. A similar scene was enacted at 
about seven o’clock in the evening, when an at- 
tack was made on the Tribune building. Here, 
again, the crowd was enormously in excess of 
the police; and here, again, the latter swept die 
ruffianly assailants before them like chaff before 
an autumn breeze. This ended the heavy fight- 
ing of the day, though minor disturbances oc- 
curred at various points during the evening, 
including the burning of Postmaster Wakeman's 
house. . . . 

Scenes of violence and carnage, such as I have 
described, prevailed in the streets of New York 
from Monday noon until Thursday night. The 
political sentiment, which displayed itself in the 
original assault on the draft office . . . disap- 
picarcd after that demonstration, and thence- 
forward the mob was actuated solely by an 
instinct of rapine and plunder. . . . Outbreaks 
would occur simultaneously in widely-separated 
sections of the city, compelling the police and 
military to split up into small detachments. . . . 

At an early hour in the morning [Thursday, 
July 16] the Seventh Regiment New York Mili- 
tia. which had been summoned home by tele- 
graph. arrived, and the other militia regiments 
followed during the day. By this time the riot 
was regarded as practically over. Mayor Opdyke 
bad the day previous issued a proclamation, call- 
ing on the citizens to resume their avocations. It 
was announced from Washington that the draft 
had been suspended, and the Common Council 
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appropriated §2,500,000 toward paying §300 ex- 
emption money per man to the poor who might 
be drafted. . . . The riotous spirit, which for 
dtree days and nights had held the metropolis 
by the throat, though crushed, was not yet 
wholly extinguished. The “Permanent Guard" 
had encounters during the day with rioters on 
Fourth avenue. ... A heavy fight took place 
about one p.m. at Jackson’s foundry. . . . The 
mob, driven to final desperation, rallied re- 
peatedly after being dispersed by the soldiers 
and renewed their attack. The troops were so 
divided, engaged in patroling the city, that it 
was night before a sufficient force could be con- 
centrated by General Brown to finish the work 
of subjugation. Captain Putnam, with several 
companies under his command, earned this 
crowning honor, and, about ten p.m., in a heavy 
thunder-storm, finished successfully the last fight 
of the New York riots. 

While tliese military operations were in prog- 
ress, other influences were being exerted for the 
restoration of peace and order, none of which, 
however, had any perceptible effect. Governor 
Seymour arrived in New York on Tuesday, and 
issued a proclamation, notifying the insurgents 
tliat the only opposition to the conscription that 
could be allowed was an appeal to the courts, the 
right of every citizen to make which would be 
maintained, and urging all to stand firmly by the 
authorities in sustaining law and order in the city. 

. . . He issued a second proclamation declaring 
the city in a state of insurrection. . . . 

The exact number of rioters killed was never 
ascertained. It was reported, how truly I cannot 
say, that die remains of many of them were 
secretly carried into the country for burial. Gov- 
ernor Seymour, in his next annual message, 
stated that "the number of killed and wounded 
is estimated by die police to be at least one thou- 
sand." The mortality statistics for the riot week 
at die City Inspector's office showed an increase 
of four hundred and fifty over the average 
weekly mortality, including ninety deaths from 
gunshot wounds. The increase for the month 
was twelve hundred. A large number of 
wounded persons probably died during the fol- 
lowing week. Only three policemen rvere killed. 
The damage to property was more precisely esti- 
mated. A committee w.as appointed by the county 
supervisors to audit claims for damages, for all 
of which die county was responsible under 
law. Claims were presented to the amount of 
52.500.000, of which $1,500,000 were allowed, 
and were paid as expeditiously as possible. 


S. Wartime Fraud 

Most norlhern communities accepted the draft in 
an orderly fashion, and their citizens shouldered the 
burdens and sacrifices with little complaint. There 
was, however, a small minority who used the camou- 
flage of war to enrich themselves. They are impor- 
tant to note as many of these men became the 
“shoddy” millionaires of ike post-war period. Colonel 
H. S. Olcott, a special investigator for several gov- 
ernmental departments, left a scathing denunciation 
of such people and their practices.^ 

By this time, November, 1862, the government 
had expended many millions of dollars, and the 
little army of tsventy thousand men that we had 
when Sumter was fired upon had been increased 
to hundreds of thousands. The initial Confed- 
erate act of war not only forced upon us the 
gigantic work of transforming an industrial peo- 
ple into soldiers, but of arming and equipping 
them as well. This was the harder task of the 
two. Men there were by the hundred thousand, 
ready to take the field; but, to uniform them, 
cloth had to be woven, leather tanned, shoes, 
clothing, and caps manufactured. The canvas 
to shelter them had to be converted from the 
growing crop into fabrics. To arm them the 
warehouses and armories of Europe, as well as of 
this country, had to be ransacked. All considera- 
tions of business caution had to be subordinated 
to the imperious necessity for haste. If it tvas 
the golden hour of patriotism, so was it equally 
that of greed, and, as money was poured by the 
million, by the frugal, into the lap of the gov- 
ernment, so was there a yellow Pactolus diverted 
by myriad streamlets into the pockets of scoun- 
drels and robbers — official and otherwise. The 
public necessity was their opportunity, and they 
made use of it. 

The rush of men to the front left the War 
Office no time to be nice over details; so that, as 
the volume of administrative business overflowed 
the bureau machinery for its supervision, things 
were, in a measure, suffered to take their course. 
An unhealthy tone pervaded everything: specu- 
lation was the rule — conservatism the excep- 
tion. We floated on a sea of paper, into a fool’s 
paradise. Contractors, bloated with the profits 
on shoddy, rode in emblazoned carriages, which, 
a little while before, they would have been glad 
to drive as hirelings; and vulgar faces and grimy 
fingers were made more vulgar and coarse with 

a H. S. Olcolt, "The War's Carnival of Fraud," Annals 
aj the War, pp. 70&-703. 
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the glare of great diamonds. Intrigue held the 
key to the kitchen-stairs of the White House, 
shaped legislation, set cheek by jowl with Con- 
gressmen, and seduced commissioned oflicers 
from the strict path of duty. Our sailors were 
sent to sea in ships built of green timber, which 
were fitted with engines good only for the junk- 
shop, and greased with “sperm" oil derived frcnn 
mossbunkers and the tat of dead horses. For one 
pound of necessary metals, one yard ot fabric, 
one gallon of liquid, the price of two was paid. 
Our soldiers were given guns that would not 
shoot, powder that would only half explode, 
shoes ot which the soles were filled with shavings, 
hats that dissolved often in a month’s showers, 
and clothing made of old cloth, ground up and 
fabricated over again. 

In the navy yards there was a system of cor- 
rupt bargains between the public servants and 
contractors, under which goods of inferior qual- 
ity and short on quantity were accepted as of 
the lawful standard and count: public property 
was purloined and carried off in open daylight; 
scores of superfluous men were quartered on the 
pay rolls by politicians: navy agents colluded 
with ring contractors to buy of them ail sup- 
plies at highest market rates on an agreement 
for a fifteen per cent, commission, and clerks in 
the yards, for a consideration, would slip the 
pay requisitions of these ring thieves from the 
bottom to the top of the pile that awaited the 
official certificate of approval, so that they might 
draw their money at once, to the prejudice of 
honest dealers. There was no such thing as the 
taking of a general account of stock — not even 
a keeping of the accounts by double entry. The 
old regular officers in charge of bureaus, high 
toned and unsuspicious, were flattered into a 
fatal sense of security by subordinates bound 
body and soul to thieves. 

Irn tne m’iutary arsen^n, iSnt v.m/t v2r.'«w/w?.s. 


prevailed. Here and there were to be found 
public servants without a moral ulcer within 
their breasts. But such were annoyed and ham- 
pered in the execution of duty, overridden, too, 
often by positive orders from superiors to re- 
ceive supplies not up to army standard, and, 
when too obstinate, were removed to posts less 
desintble. The army standards were themselves 
debased under the plea of an exigency. In the 
letting of contracts, a fair competition was frus- 
trated by the transparent conspiracy of bidders, 
who would put in absurdly low proposals under 
fictitious names, and then bid themselves at the 
highest price that, from surreptitious informa- 
tion received, they knew would throw out honest 
competitors and secure them the contract. Their 
profits were calculated to come out of the delivery 
of inferior articles of skimped measure to govern- 
ment inspectors, with whom they had an under- 
standing. Presents of horses, carriages, jewelry, 
wines, cigars, and friendly help toward promo- 
tion, though passing under a politer name than 
bribery, eflecied the same results as though they 
had not Every artifice that rascally ingenuity 
could devise, and clever men and women carry 
out. was resorted to to procure the brigadier's 
surs or the colonel’s eagles for ambitious in- 
competents. The sacredest secrets of our govern- 
ment were sold to the enemy; loud-mouthed 
hypocrites trafficked across the lines; the very 
m^icines for the sick were adulterated, and 
dishonest gains were made out of the transpor- 
ution of the wounded. Nay, so vile was the 
scramble for money, so debasing its influence, 
that our dead heroes were followed into the 
very grave by the plundering contractor, who 
cheated in the coffin that was to hold the sacred 
dust, and amassed fortunes by supplying rotten 
head-stones in defiance of accepted stipulations. 
What shall we call this wretched episode of na- 
tinnaJ. bisiraoj hiu. a. CamivaL of. Ecaud?. ...... 


II 

Jlje South 

The South too, was cONraoSTTB with the dual pnAlem of supplying suffident men and 
$u lies for iu anny. Here, also, after ihe first bunt of enthusiasm, the government had 
to'hiduee enlistmenu by bonuses. Finally, sescral months before northern conscription 
was ordered, all able-bodied male whites between the ages of eighteen and forty-five were 
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declared eligible for service in the Confederacy. In the dark days at the war’s end, 
Negro slaves were ordered into uniform as a last resort. 

Economically, the Confederacy 'faced an almost insurmountable task. The North 
already had the foundation for an industrial expansion which, given time, could amply 
supply its needs. On the other hand, the South depended almost entirely on outsiders 
for its manufactured goods. The best hope for economic survival lay in breaking the 
northern sea blockade or Intervention by a friendly European power. When neither of 
these materialized the South's story became one of desperate need and inflation which 
eventually almost paralyzed the Confederacy. 


1. The South Goes To War 

The outcome of any war is always greatly influ- 
enced by the attitude of the non-combatants. Great 
odds can often be overcome as long as the govern- 
ment is supported and the burdens and hardships 
borne cheerfully. Professor Ellis Merton Coulter dis- 
cusses this important subject of Confederate morale.* 

For almost half a century Southerners had 
let their imaginations play upon the establish- 
ment of a Southern Confederacy, but not until 
the 1850’s did fancy turn into burning desire. 
By tins time the South had come to look upon 
the North as little less than a millstone around 
Its neck, making furtlter progress all but im- 
possible. So, with the coming of the Confeder- 
America, a wave of optimism 
seized the people, making them look for- 
ward to their destiny with the enthusiasm of a 
child abom to come into a heritage left as a gift 
by Santa Claus. "We arc in the dawn of an Ira 

unprecedented in 
the annals of Nations,” exclaimed a Georgian; 

Bcula, but near approaches arc not denied to us ” 
vrote another Southerner to Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase. Lucius Q. C Lamar 
speaking m June, 1861, from the balcony ofTe 
Spotswood Hotel in Richmond, told ^the as- 

countn J!"for“'ll '' L ‘ n 

In I V ■ ■ P''^y for, to fight for 

and if necessary, to die for.” A voice from , l ’ 
crowd anssvered back "Yes 1 -n- ^ 

for it a hundred tSes o^.’^ "" 

It ss-as a countiy not only to love, but one in 

StMc 

fond for .Somticm Hhtorv of The h'’- 

'««). pp. 57-33. CS-7I 5 1 

amhor. the Inuijiana permission of the 

UulcfieM Fond of Ttie Univc„urof''^cxL"’ 


svhich to grow rich and powerful. An Ala- 
bamian saw the South “destined to become the 
proudest and most powerful country that ever 
flourished in the tide of time”; and a Louisian- 
ian echoed that there was “no country upon the 
face of the globe” that combined “all the ele- 
menu of greatness, power and wealth so beauti- 
fully as were ‘ embraced within the limits of the 
slave States. After three years of war Robert 
T- Hunter of Virginia still saw “peace, lib- 
erty, independence, unrivalled opportunities for 
moral, material, and social development, and a 
renown which the proudest nations of the earth 
may admire and envy.” The South was now to 
enter a richer rnaterial life in tvhich commerce 
and manufactories, as well as agriculture, would 
play their part. And why not? It was as large as 
^y European nation, excluding Russia and 
Turkey; it had five times the population that 
had won independence from Great Britain; it 
had provided four fifUis of the exports of the 
ormer nited States; and it had a homogeneous 
w ite population uncontaminated by foreigners. 

n 1 e t e French Revolutionists, it would not 
remake the calendar; it svould not declare 1861 
^ ^ movement, persistent but 

unsuccessful, broke out to abolish the Yankee 
measures, inherited from 
establish the more exact and 
rer.n Thomas Jef- 

decimal system for American money? . . . ‘ 

ernpr’.l^ ^ that most South- 

thev secession movement, for 

war r-,1 '^hen the 

felt “ lightheartedly, for they 

the The fact that 

aboutTb.'"*"? United States was 

anrts n Confederacy, 

and Its population almost four times as large as 

the number of svhite Southerners, did not in the 

So^s®! hJ°«herners would 

'''“h Southerners; and 
the more than 700,000 square miles of the Con- 
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federacy would be space enough in which *0 
draw out Federal forces to their ultimate defeat, 
as surely as the immensity of Russian territory, 
as much as the Cossacks, had defeated Napoleon. 
And though Southern manufactories were almost 
nonexistent as compared with Northern indus- 
try, Southerners ignored this woelul insufficiency 
as they pointed to their vastly strong agricultural 
establishment, whose cotton alone, in the opin- 
ion of Benjamin H. Hill, would pay for a success- 
ful war, if it took a hundred years to fight it. 
Many Southerners considered agriculture an ele- 
ment of strength and stability rather than a 
weakness, for thereby there was no concentration 
to be easily attacked and destroyed by the enemy 
as would be the case if the Confederacy’s strength 
lay in its cities. "It is not the cities which raise 
cotton," said a Richmond editor, "they are small 
affairs at the best, and made up in great part of 
Yankees.” Even if the Confederacy should be 
overrun, thought another, it would take 500,000 
troops to police it and cost $5,000,000 a year. 

The Confederacy took on an attitude of good 
cheer, from President Davis on down to the most 
lowly citizen. Time and again from the begin- 
ning to the final collapse there were voluble 
leaders who insisted that the Confederacy had 
sufficient resources to win the war. James D. B. 
De Bow. in his well-known RevUif, promised 
that the South would be "more than a match, 
when fighting upon her own soil and in sight ot 
her own homes, for any twenty million that could 
be organized against" it. Davis’ early messages 
to Congress radiated confidence; a former Union- 
ist of North Carolina declared that 
tridge box is preferred to the ballot box,” and 
that the "very women and children are for war. 
The masses everywhere became war-minded, and 
some even said war was a great institution, bring- 
ing out the best in the people. War-minded 
Southerners thought they beard the gtmv bat- 
tle as far as 150 miles away; a Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, girl came into possession of some hairs 
from the tail of Beauregard's horse and to some 
of her special friends she sent a few; war«>n- 
sciousness ruled people's minds. A Georgian mi , 
"the climate will fight lor us in summer and wc 
will try in winter.” . . . 

To serious-minded Southerners, m tneir 
calmer moments, it was evident from the gin- 
ning that if the victory depended 
material resources, the South must inevi y 
lose; but. rightly, they held that other, inu^ 
gibk. fac,or.%.ere involved. The, 
from Biblical lore that the race was not always 
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to the swift nor the battle to the strong. They 
also knew that it was the actual use made of re- 
sources and not merely their possession that 
counted. In fine, it was not only skill in han- 
dling resources, but morale — the will to win. If 
the South possessed enough of this, it could not 
lose. Davis said, "Liberty is always won where 
there exists the unconquerable will to be free, 
and we have reason to know the strength that is 
given by a conscious sense not only of the magni- 
tude but of the righteousness of our cause”: 
Stephens knew that no Northern army could 
ever defeat a people "determined never to sub- 
mit"; and the Richmond Whig declared that a 
"virtuous and gallant people in a good cause 
never have failed.” 

Having less of every other war resource, the 
South must excel in one thing especially — 
morale. If it should ever have less of this the 
war would be lost. Without the will to win, 
George Fitzhugh said, all the money in the 
world would be of no avail; and the Richmond 
Examiner, somewhat discouraged by 1864, said, 
"The country will never be unable, if willing, 
to supply the wants of its Government, but it 
may easily become unwilling; and then no pres- 
sure of legislation will be oi any value." As the 
war wore on, people in their private correspond- 
ence began to give way to such expressions as 
these: "The discouraging spirit of despondency, 
is to be dreaded more than the power of the 
enemy”; and "Our great danger and only one, 
is that the spirit of the people may give way." 
And herein, actually, lay the fundamental cause 
for the collapse of the Confederacy. 

Propaganda techniques, as they were later to 
be developed, were never used by either the 
South or the North in this war. Yet without any 
central organization or direction, sundry devices 
grew up to hold and increase enthusiasm and to 
tteel tbfi heaett ot tha people. Soug^ vtece vetiaew 
and sung, and patriotic stationery, whereon Con- 
fedentte flags, symbols of liberty, and fervent 
poetry carried their messages, was widely used. 

On one envelope was this: A man sitting on a 
bale of cotton, with these words, ''Our Throne. 
Cotton defeated Packenham, and cotton will de- 
feat ‘Ape Lincoln.' " On another was this stanza: 

Stand firmly by your cannon. 

Let ball and grape shot fly. 

And trust in God and Davis. 

But keep your powder dry. 

To popularize Davis and the principal mili- 
tary leaders, their pictures were offered for sale; 
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and the only instance in American history where 
a picture of a living person has appeared on a 
postage stamp was Jefferson Davis on Confed- 
erate stamps. Many Confederates who had never 
seen Davis before the war and were never to 
sec him during the conflict saw a poor likeness 
of him on these stamps. . . . 

Morale was, of course, highest at the begin- 
ning of the war. Then and lor sometime follow- 
ing, this enthusiasm for the war expressed itself 
in impressive and unusual ways. Now, more 
than ever after the Confederacy appeared as one 
great family; people felt obliged to each other 
and to their government like loyal members of 
that family. To the governments, state and Con- 


federate, the people, high and low, poured out 
their contributions. Large planters offered the 
free services of their slaves; an Arkansas widow 
gave the Confederate government 400 bales of 
cotton, a Charleston lady gave her silverware; 
and a Charleston gentleman donated $10,000 in 
gold. A, lady school-teacher gave her full salary 
and the students of Lucy Cobb Institute in 
Athens, Georgia, sought to save the Confederacy 
from bankruptcy by a donation of $120. At the 
^ggestion of a Georgia clergyman, on a Fast 
Day in the summer of 18G1 the churches took 
up a collection for the Confederacy amountine 
lo 55 . 278 . 88 , ,.l.id, Congrc, appVopri S S 
Sick and wounded soldiers. A private killed in 
action willed his estate to the Confederate rov- 

nZnn'’ offered to be one of 

100,000 people to give $1,000 apiece for build- 
ing a Confederate navy. A New Orleans mer- 
chant gave a Mississippi county a battery of six 
oannon, worth $40,000, to stimulate recruiting- 
a Georgia lumber mill offered to saw free 20,000 
feet of lumber for pike handles; and the rail- 
roads gave reduced rates on all Confederate 
usincss. So the story went, of strong citizens 
lifting up weak governments. 


2. Life of the Non-Combatant 

Hardly had sacanion been announced xvhen 1 
loner rf chronicling the rite o, t 

South. In order to get all of the story he became 
clerk ,n the Confederate IVar Department a, 
moved u;th t/,e government from Montgomery 
ntchmond. Durrng those years he kept a lia 

« primary source of informatu 
onj:early all phases of southern life during the re 
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May 23d. [1862] — Oh, the extortioners! 

Meats of all kinds are selling at 50 cts. per 
pound; butter, 75 cts.; coffee, $1.50; tea, $10; 
boots, $30 per pair; shoe.s, $18; ladies’ shoes, $15; 
shirts, $6 each. Houses that rented for $500 last 
year, are $1000 now. Boarding, from $30 to $40 
per month. General Winder has issued an order 
fixing the maximum prices of certain articles 
of marketing, which has only the effect of keep- 
ing a great many things out of market. The 
farmers have to pay the merchants and Jews their 
extortionate prices, and complain very justly of 
the partiality of the general. It does more harm 
than good. . . . 

October 8th — ... My wife has obviated one 
of the difficulties of the blockade, by a substi- 
tute for coffee, which I like very well. It is sim- 
ply corn meal, toasted like coffee, and served in 
the same manner. It costs five or six cents per 
pound— -coffee, $2.50. 

January 18th. [1863] — It was bitter cold last 
inght, and everything is fro 7 ,en this morning; 
t ere will be abundance of ice next summer, if 
we keep our ice-houses. 


-....w jjiivaiion ana destitution, r 

see many men, who were never prominent seces- 
sionists, enjoying comfortable positions, and 
see ing investments for their surplus funds, 
ure y there must be some compensation in this 
^ fo*" the true patriots who have 

sacTi ce everything, and still labor in subordi- 
na c positions, with faith and patient suffering. 

their families go in rags, and 
pon a -rations, while the others fare most 
sumptuously. 

uow, in effect, in a state of siege, and 
fnn I opulent, often those who have de- 

r tie government, can obtain a sufficiency 
hp I ° r faiment. Calico, which could once 
at S2?G ^ yt*fd< is now selling 

about S^n'nn n calico costs her 

mnn M i, ’ ^°nnets are not to be had. Corn- 
yard. A^^'ntE shirting brings $1.50 per 

Dron'nrt’ goods are held in the same 

Der^nn.^!?’ tallow candles are $1.25 

SS 00^- I??' $1.00; oppossum 

Sa;se“ ^ -g-’ browm $1.00; 

bushel, eti ’ gallon; potatoes $6.00 per 


if the. ! ' '‘”1 necessities of life in the count 

> 'ere only equally distributed. The di 

co«rt«y;f 
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culty is in procuring transportation, and ihe 
government monopolizes the railroads and 
canals. 

January 21st . . Conscription drags its 

slow length along. It is not yet adding many to 
the army. The Assistant Secretary of War, and 
seseral others, "by order of the Secretary of 
War," are granting a fearlul number of exemp- 
tions daily. Congress, I hope, will inodity the 
exemption bill immediately. It is heheved en- 
rolling ofhcers, surgeons, and otliers are per- 
mitting thousands to remain at home "for a 
price.” Even clerks in the War Department, it 
is said, are driving a lucrative business in "get- 
ting men off," who should be on duty, in this 
war of independence. . . . 

March 30th. — ... The gaunt form of 
wretched famine still approaches with rapid 
strides. Meal is now selling at $12 per bushel, 
and potatoes at $16. Meats have almost disap- 
peared from the market, and none but the 
opulent can afford to pay $5.50 per pound for 
butter. Greens, however, of various kinds, are 
coming in: and as the season advances, we may 
expect a diminution of prices. . . . 

I am spading up my little garden, and hope to 
raise a few vegetables to eke out a miserable sub- 
sistence for my family. My daughter Ann reads 
Shakspeare to me o’nights, which saves my eyes. 

March Slst. — Another stride of the grim 
specter, and cornmeal is selling lor $17 per 
bushel. Coal at $20.50 per ton, and wood at 
$30 per cord. And at these prices one has to 
wait several days to get either. Common tallow 
candles are selling at $4 per pound. I ^ that 
some furnished houses are now advertised for 
rent; and I hope that all the population that 
can get away, and subsist elsewhere, will leave 
the city. 

The lower house of Congress has passed a 
most enormous tax bill, which I apprehend can- 
not be enforced, if it becomes a law. It will close 
half the shops — but that may be beneficial, as 
thousands have rushed into trade and become 


extortioners. 

April 17th. — . . • We are planting almost 
every acre in grain, to the exclusion of ration 
and tobacco — resolved never to be starved, nor 
even feel a scarcity of provisions in tuture. We 
shall be cutting wheat in another month in Ala- 
bama and other States. ... . , 

Pins are so scarce and costly, that it » now a 
pretty general practice to stoop and pick, up any 
found in the street. The boardinghouse, are 
breaking up. and rooms, furnished and unfur- 


nished, are rented out to messes. One dollar and 
filly cents for beef, leaves no margin for profit, 
even at $100 per month, svhich is charged lor 
board, and most of the boarders cannot afford to 
pay that price. Therefore they take rooms, and 
buy their own scanty food. . . . 

Our danger is from within, not from without. 
We are distressed more by the extortioneis than 
by the enemy. Eternal inlamy on the heads of 
speculators in articles of prime necessity! After 
the war, let them be known by the fortunes they 
have amassed from the sufferings of the patriots 
and heroesl — the widows and orphans! 

January 14th. [1865] — Flour is $1000 per 
barrel fcvdayl 

January 16th. — . . Gold was $70 for $1 on 
Saturday: what will it be to-day or to-morrow? 

3. Southern Desertions 

The Confederacy had its shore of war profiteers — 
men who traded with the enemy, black mfirketeers, 
and radon speculators. But one of the ugliest scan- 
dals, indicative of breaking morale, was ike great 
number of desertions during the last years of the 
war. Large groups of men, almost whole armier, 
faded away in the night. Miss Ella Lonn has dis- 
cussed this subject in the following exlroct.* 

First, and probably foremost, in the minds of 
the Confederate leaders as an explanation of 
dissatisfaction stood the character of many of the 
privates. Some, untutored and narrow-minded, 
dragged from the rocky mountains of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Alabama, from the pine hills 
and lowlands of Louisiana, and from the swamps 
of Florida and Mississippi, were ignorant of the 
real issues at stake and were but little identified 
with the struggle. So ignorant were some of 
them that when paroled by the North after cap- 
ture they actually supposed that it released them 
from further obligation to the Confederacy. The 
illiterate backwoodsman . . . was little interested 
in the economic aspects of the war, as he could 
see nothing in it for himself. When dragged 
from his farm plot into the Southern army, he 
often proved a passive Union sympathirer, as he 
was ready to fall back into his neutrality as de- 
serter at the first opportunity. The controlling 
motive with these men was frequently not love 
for the Union, but a determination to avoid mili- 

• Ella tAnn. Deiertion During The Civil War (New 
York: The Century Company, 1928). pp. 5-5, 7. 12, H. 
17—18* 27-28. Used by pernussion of the American Kis* 
(oiical Association. 
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tary service. They cared little for the approba- 
tion or condemnation of their fellows, especially 
distant officials at Richmond. In fact, they 
showed a conspicuous lack of that quality which 
we applaud as patriotism, while a few proved, as 
is true in every army, downright cowards. The 
usual stories of men maiming themselves to avoid 
service are to be found. . . . 

The net of the conscript service, moreover, 
dragged in men of Northern birth and also for- 
eigners, particularly Germans and Irishmen, who 
knew little and cared less for the burning Ameri- 
can question of State rights. Northern-born men 
were in most cases holders of considerable prop- 
erty or large traders tor their communities. In- 
cluded in this group were merchants, lumber- 
men, real estate dealers, bankers, doctors, and 
even a lew planters. Many had gone into the far 
South recently, after 1850, so that their ties were 
still mainly with the North and their traditions 
antislaver)-. The reports of the Northern officers 
are full ol instances of citizens of Northern States 
who had settled in the South and who had been 
impressed into Southern regiments. These re- 
ports are sufficiently confirmed by Confederate 
officers when they tersely remark, “He is a 
Yankee, gone to his brethren," or when they al- 
lude to him openly as a Northern or Union man 
Irishmen are encountered frequently who de- 
serted from die rebels and “cheerfully took the 
oath of allegiance," while the case of a Scotsman 
uas noted who lorsook his duties with the com- 
missary department to join the North. 

undoubtedly 

lack ol the most ordinary necessities for the sob 
dicr _ food, clothing, pay, and equipment. When 

stretch, at the same time that they are beine 
subjected to protracted and arduous campaienf 
and constant c.xposure; when they have not bf^n 
Pa.d or hirnishcd with any new clothing in from 
s.x to ten months: and when their goLnment 
s not even able to jHit arms in their hands the 
CO .rage and enthusiasm of the bravest will el7b 
The Mdtcnng of the Confederate soldier is a„ 
oft-told tale, but some further evidence rehe-irs^-rl 

they knew to be in need of ihe ^1''^'*' 
in .1,. „r 

■'» ".argin oi 


plies from a five-acre farm was always necessarily 
small. The men felt that their services in the 
army were useless and that their families re- 
quired their attention, especially when their 
homes lay hopelessly within the Federal lines. 
Furthermore, many a man felt himself literally 
forced to desert in order to defend his family 
from outlaws. It is small wonder, when soldiers 
from Arkansas and the western frontier heard 
of Indians scalping families living on the border, 
that they left camp at once, with or without 
leave, to turn their arms to the defense of their 
omes. -Appeals and laments from these same 

families did not fail to reveal their sufferings 

The unredeemed promise of furloughs made 
at the time that the conscription law was passed 
was an excuse almost invariably offered by cul- 
prm when arrested, at least in North Carolina. 

n yet by the spring of 1863, if officers had 
permitted the men to go home, the armies would 
have been reduced to a corporal’s guard, and 
Governor Vance frankly admitted that he did 
ot see how that promise was to be redeemed. 
It IS interesting to see how General Pemberton 

thir? / necessity" by proclaiming a 

all furlough to his army, “as they had 

failure f without leave.” The 

failure to extend to the troops of Georgia, Ala- 

passing their 

UioTe o M- been granted 
andle?n^'N dissatisfaction 
Ino^her * 'be ranks en route. 

serVion^' .?;:'"r?“ '"bich contributed to de- 
wronefullv ' f k conscripted 

3 war h ? ^ 'b^t this was a "rich 

Sthv seem^H ^ght,” since the 

to comfortable'* 'beir way to freedom or 

government offiS^ /"^^btrates, overseers, or 

wat rwalT instances 
ein Zd ZT"" ^''ben near home, 

should^stav fr reason why they 

army Furfoer^ ^^^h an iLctive 

selT berame . begun, desertion it- 

desertion; the evH fod further 

nien feared the Argus eyeTof tie 
agents who should send them Lck 
ments and to death But , b^'r regi- 

bred contempt until deserf”*^*^ ""P“"by 

dated the noorlv 7 f^^rters actually intimi- 

Anofoer^olHr bom^e guards. 

uted to abandonment 

not often recorded in thu K°'prnment is one 
lation and 

t hich seem inseparable 
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from any government in time of war, were ram- 
pant throughout the Confederacy in the months 
of 1863 and were resented as the cause of mili- 
tary disasters on the ground that the army was 
not adequately supplied, and that the fortified 
posts were not provided with requisite stores. . . . 

From 1863 the element of discouragement and 
hopelessness of the struggle was added to the 
natural weariness from the strain of the long, 
bitterly fought war. Some mail bags captur^ 
by United States officers showed already in 1863 
that letters of Southern soldiers breathed but 
one sentiment — weariness of the war. Soldiers 
saw, despite desperate and heroic efforts, defeat 
everywhere, saw their toils and sufferings un- 
productive against apparently inexhaustible 
numbers. . . . 

But more potent than all other causes, except 
possibly lack of devotion to the Confederacy and 
personal suffering, was the state of public opin- 
ion in the civilian population among the fam- 
ilies and neighbors of deserters. Want and suf- 
fering undermined the morale, while in some 
sections, notably North Carolina, though also 
elsewhere, the press and some State leaders in- 
flamed the discontent with the government and 
preached peace at any price, impressing the peo- 
ple with the hopelessness of the cause. . • • 

• . . The full flood of desertion seems not to 
have set in until the fall of 1864, when, sweeping 
down all barriers, it rushed on to high-water 
mark during ihe concluding months of the war 
in 1865. From October 1, 1864, to February 4. 
1865, a period of four months, it was stated in 
Richmond that nearly 72,000 had taken French 
leave from the Confederate armies cast of the 
Mississippi. . . . 

4. The Fall of Richmond 

Richmond. Virginia, wai a proud tymbol of south- 
ern hopes and aspirations almost from Ihe moment 
it become Ihe capital of the Confederacy. Northern 
ers felt that its capture uiould end the laar; south- 
erners believed that as long as it stood their rause 
lived. IVhile hostilities did not end immediate^ 
u-ith the fall of that city, southern dreams and pride 
did. J. D. Jones regretfully recorded the death of an 

r J. B. Jcn«, A Itebcl JVar Clerk's niary. 11. pp «- 
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April 2d . Mrs. Davis sold nearly all her 

movables — including presents — before leaving 
the city. She sent them to different stores. 

An incense excitement prevails, at 2 p.m. It 
pervaded the churches. Dr. Hoge intermitted 
his services. Gen. Cooper and the President left 
their respective churches. . . . Dr. Mmnegerode 
before dismissing his congregation, gave notice 
that Gen. Ewell desired the local forces to as- 
semble at 3 P.M and afternoon services will 

not be held. The excited women in this neigh- 
boihood say they have learned the city is to be 
evacuated to-night. . . . 

It is true! The enemy have broken through 
our lines and attained the South Side Road. Gen. 
Lee has dispatched the Secretary to have every- 
thing in readiness to evacuate the city to-night. 

. . . There is no wild excitement — ycf. . . . 

The negroes stand about mostly silent, as if 
wondering what mil be their fate. They make 
no demonstrations of joy. . . . 

April 3d. — . . . Committees appointed by the 
city government visited the liquor shops and had 
the spirits (such as they could And) destroyed. 
The streets ran with liquor; and women and 
boys, black and while, were seen fllJing pitchers 
and buckets from the gutters. 

A dark volume of smoke rises from the south- 
eastern section of the city, and spreads like a pall 
over the zenith. It proceeds from the tobacco 
warehouse, ignited, 1 suppose, hours ago, and 
now just bunting lorth. . . . 

Some of the great flour mills have taken fire 
Irotn the burning government warehouses, and 
Ihe flames are spreading through the lower part 
of the city. A great conflagration is appre- 
hended. . . . 

Four P.M. Thirty-four guns announced the ar- 
rival of President Lincoln. He flitted tfirougli 
xhp Juass nf jhuman beings in C.'\t)itoI Stiuare- his 
carriage drawn by lour horses, preceded by out- 
riders. motioning the people, etc. out of the way, 
and followed by a mounted guard of thirty. . . . 

My Diary is surely drawing to a close, and I 
feel as one about to take lease of some famili.ir 
associate. ... I nescr sujiposed it would end in 
this way. 
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Jhe 'West 

Far from the scene of battle, separated by great stretches of uninhabited land or 
prairies tenanted only by Indians and buffaloes, lay the West. In general the overall 
development of the West continued undisturbed. It did, however, benefit by the ac- 
celerated program of communications between the North and West, inaugurated by the 
North to preserve the West's loyally to the Union. The Homestead Act of 1862 and the 
extra demand for food caused the opening of some prairie land to wheat and corn. 
Colorado, scene of the 1859 gold rush, became a territory in 1861, and Nevada was 
admitted to the Union in 1864. All in all some three hundred thousand emigrants moved 
into the West during the war; some went to farm, some to hunt gold, and a number, 
undoubtedly, to escape the draft. 


1, The Pony Express 

One of the most picturesque methods linking the 
North and West was the pony express. The long 
rides, Indian fights and hardships of the trail stirred 
the pulse and imagination of Americans and created 
0 new group of heroes. Alexander Majors, pari 
owner of the express company, told the following 
story in an unpolished but exciting manner.^ 

After listening to all Mr. Russell had to say 
upon the subject, we concluded to sustain him 
in the undertaking, and immediately went to 
work to organize ts’hat has since been known as 
"The Pony Express." 

. . . We were already running a daily stage be- 
tween the Missouri River and Salt Lake City, 
and along this line stations were located every 
ten or twelve miles, which we utilized for the 
Pony Express, but were obliged to build stations 
between Salt Lake City and Sacramento, Cal. 

Within sixty days or thereabouts from the 
time we agreed to undertake the enterprise, we 
were ready to start ponies, one from St. Joseph, 
Mo., and the other from Sacramento, Cal., on the 
same day. At that lime there was telegraphic 
communication between the East and St. Joseph, 
Mo., and between San Francisco and Sacramento, 
Cal. 

The quickest time that had ever been made 
with any message between San Francisco and 

TrrntiM InRTaham. nl.. .Snenty IVflrj on T/ir fron- 
tier: .llrxer.drr .Ma/ors' Memoirs (Chicago; Rand. Mc- 
Nally L Co.. Ifoj). pp. lS5-lg5. 187-192. Used by 
coottesy ol ihe pulilishers. 


New York, over the Butterfield line, which was 
the southern route, was twenty-one days. Our 
Pony Express shortened the time to ten days, 
which was our schedule time, without a single 
failure, being a difference of eleven days. 

To do the work of the Pony Express required 
between four hundred and five hundred horses, 
about one hundred and ninety stations, two hun- 
dred men for station-keepers, and eighty riders; 
riders made an average ride of thirty-three and 
one-third miles. In doing this each man rode 
three ponies on his part of the route; some of 
the riders, however, rode much greater distances 
in times of emergency. 

The Pony Express carried messages written 
on tissue paper, weighing one-half ounce, a 
charge of 55 being made for each dispatch car- 
ried. 

As anticipated, the amount of business trans- 
acted over this line was not sufficient to pay one- 
tenth of the expenses, to say nothing about the 
amount of capital invested. In this, however, we 
were not disappointed, for we knew . . . that it 
could not be made a paying institution, and was 
undertaken solely to prove that the route over 
which it ran could be made a permanent 
thoroughfare for travel at all seasons of the year, 
proving, as far as the paramount object was 
concerned, a complete success. 

Two important events transpired during the 
term of the Pony’s existence; one was the carry- 
ing of President Buchanan’s last message to Con- 
gress, in December, 1860, from the Missouri 
River to Sacramento, a distance of two thou- 
sand miles, in eight days and some hours. The 
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other was the carrying of President Lincoln’s 
inaugural address of March 4. 1861, o\er ihe 
same route in seven days and, I think, seventeen 
hours, being the quickest time, taking the dis- 
tance into consideration, on record in this or 
any other country, as tar as I know. . . . 

In the spring of 1860 Bolivar Roberts, super- 
intendent of the ^Vestern Division of the Pony 
Express, came to Carson City, Nev to en- 

gage riders and station men for a pony express 
route about to be established across the great 
plains by Russell, Majors & \Vaddell. In a few 
days fifty or sixty men were engaged, and started 
out across the Great American Desert to estab- 
lish stations, etc. . . . 

... I will let him [J. G. Kelley] tell the story in 
his own language: 

"Ves," he said, "I ivas a pony express rider in 
1860, and went out with Bol Roberts (one of 
the best men that etcr lived), and I tell you it 
was no picnic. No amount of money could tempt 
me to repeat my experiences of those days. To 
begin with, we had to build willow roads (cordu- 
roy fashion) aaoss many places along the Carson 
River, carrying bundles ot willosvs two and three 
hundred yards in our arms, while the mosquitoes 
were so thick it was difficult to discern whether 
the man was white or black, so thickly were they 
piled on his neck, face, and hands. 

■'Arriving at the Sink of the Canon River, we 
began the erection ol a tort to protect us from 
the Indians. As there were no rocks or logs in 
that vicinity, the fort svas built of adobes, made 
from the mud on the shores of the lake. To mix 
this mud and get it the proper consistency to 
mold into adobes (dried brick), we tramped 
around all day in it in our bare feet. This we 
did for a week or more, and tlie mud being 
strongly impregnated with alkali (carbonate of 
soda), you can imagine the condition of our feet. 
They were much swollen, and resembled hams. 
Before that time 1 wore No. 6 boots, but ever 
since then No. 9s fit me snugly. ... 

"^Ve next built a fort of stone at Sand Spnnp. 
twenty-five miles from Carson Lake, and anoUiCT 
at Cold Springs, thirty-seven miles cast of band 
Springs. , 

■•At the latter station I was assigned to duty as 
assistant station-keeper, under Jim McNaughton. 
The war against the Piute Indians was thm at 
Its height. Ind we were in the ""^dlc o jhe 
Piute country, which made it neceswry 
keep a standing guard night and day. The In- 
dians were often seen skulking around, but none 
of them ever came near enough for us to get a 


shot at them, till one dark night, when I was on 
guard, I noticed one of our horses prick up his 
ears and stare. I looked in the direction indicated 
and saw an Indian’s head projecting above the 
wall. 

■'My instructions were to shoot if I saw an In- 
dian within shooting distance, as that would 
wake the boys quicker than an>thing else; so I 
hred and missed my man. 

■'Later on we saw the Indian camp-fires on the 
mountain, and in the morning saw many tracks 
They evidently intended to stampede our horses, 
and if necessary kill us. The next day one of our 
riders, a Mexican, rode into camp with a bullet 
liole through him trom the left to the right side, 
having been shot by Indians while coming down 
Edwards Creek. . . . This he told us as v-e as- 
sisted him oH his horse. He was tenderly cared 
lor. but died before surgical aid could reach him 

"As 1 was the lightest man at the station, I 
was ordered to take the Mexican’s place on the 
route. My weight was then 100 pounds. , . . 
Two days after faking the route, on my return 
trip, 1 had to ride through the forest of quaken- 
asp trees where the Mexican had been shot. A 
nail had been cm ihrough these little trees, just 
wide enough to allow horse and rider to pass. As 
the road was crooked and the branches came to- 
gether from either side, just above my head when 
mounted, it was impossible to see ahead more 
than ten or filteen yards, and it was two miles 
through the forest. 

"I expected to have trouble, and prepared for 
it by dropping my bridle reins on the neck of 
the horse, put my Sharp’s rifle at full cock, kept 
both spurs into the flanks, and he went through 
that forest like a 'streak of greased lightening.’ 

"At the lop of the hill I dismounted to rest 
my horse, and looking back, saw the bushes mov- 
ing in several places. As there were no cattle or 
game in that vicinity, I knew the movements 
must be caused by Indians, and was more posi- 
tive of it when, after firing several shots at the 
spot where J saw the bushes moving, all agita- 
tion ceased. Seteral days after that, two United 
States soldiers, who were on their way to their 
cximmand, were shot and killed from the am- 
bush of those bushes, and stripped of their cloth- 
ing, by the red devib. 

"One of my rides was the longest on the route. 

I refer to the road between Cold Springs and 
Sand Springs, thirty-sesen miles, and not a drop 
of water. It was on this ride that I made a trip 
which possibly gave to our company the contract 
for carrying the mail by stage-coach across the 
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CM^’es^s largely subsidized by 

As previously stated, it is marvelous that the 
pony boys were not all killed. There were only 
lour men at each station, and the Indians, who 
were then hostde, roamed all over the country 
in bands of 30 to 100. ^ 

“What I consider my most narrow escape from 
death was being shot at one night by a lot of fool 
emi^ants, who, when I took themL task tbom 
It on my return trip, excused themselves by sav- 
‘"f,’ you was an Indian.’ . . . ^ ^ 

The Pony Express was a great undertaking at 

the time, and was the foundation of X Id 
coach and railroad that quickly followed” 

2. The Transcontinental Telegraph 

Tf,e day of the pony express was brief itt 
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The §40,000 annual subsidy offered by the 
Government was to be divided in the ratio of 
60 percent for the lines east of Salt Lake City, 
and 40 percent for the lines west of that point, 
ntil the gross annual receipts of the California 

excTeTs70 0nn^^"*“'^‘‘"®"‘^^ business should 
ceed §70,000 per annum, when their propor- 
tion was to be reduced to 30 percent 

henpH their fellow promoters 

fore tb c project could be completed be- 

miles ^Vr^^ but with nearly 2,000 

shonlrl°b constructed before winter 

Jose On U 

headed b ^ ^ great telegraph expedition 
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healily-laden^trafn^ nar- *e long 
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army of half a million men for the bloody Civil 
War. 

The problems which confronted the telegraph 
builders on this heroic venture were many and 
varied. Wire and insulators for the western sec- 
tion had to be shipped from New York via Cape 
Horn to San Francisco and then hauled over the 
Sierra Nevadas to Carson City and beyond; or 
sent up the Missouri River and then overland 
across hundreds of miles of plain and desert to 
Salt Lake and on to their ultimate destination. 
Another perplexing problem was that of secur- 
ing the necessary poles. Much of the territory 
that had to be traversed contained little native 


timber and in some cases poles had to be hauled 
several hundred miles. 

While building in the vicinity of Salt Lake 
City, Creighton was somewhat concerned as to 
the attitude Brigham Young might assume to- 
ward the intrusion of the telegraph into his do- 
main. As chief elder ot the hformons, his word 
was law throughout the Mormon empire. To 
win Brigham Young’s friendship, the telegraph 
company asked his son. who was engaged in the 
lumber business, to submit a bid for furnishing 
the telegraph poles in that section. His price, 
which appeared to he reasonable, was promptly 
accepted and a contract was drawn up accord- 
ingly. Some time later the son informed the con- 
tractors that his bid on the poles had been too 
low, and that he w'as losing money on the job. A 
new contract was at once made at a higher figure. 
Not long after the new contract had been drawn 
up. a messenger came saying that Brigham 
Young wished to see the telegraph contractor. 
With considerable apprehension Creighton went 
to the home ot the Mormon leader. Upon being 
ushered into the library, he introduced himsell 
as the representative ot the telegraph company. 

“Is it true that my son entered into a contract 
with you to furnish poles for the telegrapW’ m- 
quired Young. 

"Yes, sir," replied Creighton. 

“Is it also true that the price “P®" 

this contract was subsequently raised? 


Creighton nodded his assent. 

“Let me see those contracts,” said Young. 

Creighton taking the documents 
pocket handed them over. After carefu wu i y 
Brigham Young crushed the new one m his nana 
and threw it into the fire. . 

‘The poles will be furnished by my son 
accordance with the terms of the original con- 


Camble had a somewhat similar experience 
with the Nformon leader. Brigham Young, upon 
hearing of the failure on the part of the Mormon 
contractors to supply the specified number ot 
poles denounced the pole contractors from his 
pulpit and said the work of furnishing poles 
must be carried out. The contract was accord- 
ingly turned over to other parties and the poles 
supplied. 

In crossing desert regions teams with barrels 
of water had to be kept abreast ot the construc- 
tion gang. In one instance sixteen miles ot line 
weie built in one day in order to reach a point 
where water might be obtained by nightfall. 

Still another problem of considerable impor- 
tance and delicacy was that of gaining the good 
will of the Indian tribes through whose lands 
the line was to pass. On the western section of 
the line. Gamble’s friend and associate in the 
enterprise, James Street, was sent to confer with 
the leading Indian chiefs west of Salt Lake to 
gain their support lor the project, Shokup, chief 
oJ the Shoshones and an influential figure among 
the western tribes, after listening to Seteet’s care- 
ful explanation of the telegraph, expressed great 
interest in the white man’s "wire rope express," 
as he termed it. Street then invited him to 
journey to San Francisco and meet the Big Cap- 
tain (President Horace W. Carpentier). Shokup, 
having gotten as far as Carson City, however, re- 
fused to go any farther, but before returning to 
his people he dictated the following dispatch’ 
"Shokup, Big Chief of the Shoshones, says to the 
Big Captain at San Francisco, that his Indians 
will not trouble the telegraph line. Shokup is a 
friend oi the white man. His people obey him. 
He will order them to be friendly with the white 
man and not injure the telegraph. He would 
like to see Big Captain, but must return to his 
tribe, and cannot go to San Francisco.” 

rope express'* quickly disposed the Indians in 
its favor. To further insure harmonious relations, 
gilts of food and clothing were made to the In- 
dians, members of the various tribes were em- 
ployed among the working parties to care for the 
stock, and a general order was issued by Superin- 
tendent Gamble warning that any man of the 
expedition getting into trouble with (he Indians 
would be summarily dismissed. As a result, there 
was never any hostility between the construction 
gangs and the red men on the western division. 
Even in later years when Indian flare-ups oc- 
cuned. relations with the telegraph men rc- 
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mained excellent. On the eastern division, un- 
fortunately, there were some exceptions to this 
happy relationship. . . . 

In order that no time should be lost, Hub- 
bard’s expedition organized a system. First, the 
route to be followed by the line was measured 
and staked off; hole diggers followed; then pole 
setters; and next the wire party. Even with such 
efficient organization, the line could not be 
strung at a rate of more than three to eight miles 
a day, depending upon the terrain. An advance 
telegraph station was maintained at the head of 
the line and each day's progress reported. Thus 
every day found the operator “occupying a new 
station, like a wandering Arab.” At this advance 
station, neivs ivas received on the arrival of the 
Pony Express and telegraphed on to San Fran- 
cisco and other points. Commercial dispatches 
also were sent and received daily, as the Pony 
ra^mpT' ^*'>'*''ed or departed from the telegraph 

The magnitude of the task had led to a gen- 
eral belief that completion of the line would re- 
quire at least two years. The work had been so 
well orpnized and so energetically pursued, how- 
pr, that contrai^’ to all expectations, Creigh- 

Iq" completed on OctoLr 

19. w.as Gamble’s party far behind 

• • . i he ffist link in the great transcontinental 
chain was hnally forged on October 24, just six 

fion •>"‘1 finished the eastern sec 

tion. In little more Uian four months a vasr 
prairie and mountain barrier separating the Uv^ 
sections of the nation was spanned; and isolated 

the Isthmus, or around 

the Horn, was in close communication witr^e 

[orTvlZl ?■ 

--nVby 

3. Mining in Montana 

The search for precious metals, set off 6v Ih, 
coiTn- of gold irr California in im coir f 

“Ifcr in the Southwest ■ 'e “ ' f^old and 


August 10. [1862] The little village is all astir 
today. There is a general stampede over the 
mountains to Poivell’s new discover)'. Some are 
buying horses, some trading, everybody packing 
grub and mining tools, each one in a hurry to 
get out ahead of the rest. 

August 15. Rezin Anderson arrived from the 
states. . . . We talked nearly all night and then 
could not relate all that had happened since we 
prted. He brought letters and news from home, 
t maps Granville and me homesick, although 
we enjoy getting all the news and meeting Reece 
again. We thought he had joined the army. 

for Walll Walk.”"! 

wifh'^^'Ti^'r Hell Gate 

with a load of vegetables and thirteen chickens. 

He reports that there has been a good placer 

fs ttrdT“ ^^»ey as much 

as po dollars and a half to pan of gravel. 

newr^th^T w excitement about the 

cover£ ^ PHcer dis- 

b AupsT 21. Cloudy with a little rain. A num- 
vallev PpPanng to go to Big Hole 

there^ Z placer mines 

The, had six goad hoirbd^'ve^'md'arS 

» Sdd,: rS'T Z- »' ■I'™ - had 
folded blankets I’ut only some 

n=*o1,tdd “ SS.™ “ 

they were nr. showed that 

William Arnett l ^"d one of them 

and „*e ™‘rt S'd ’ »” 

staking a man to deal ^I^fce hundred dollars 

three days ru ink T -T"? 

and quit gambling. ''* ‘^''anville’s advice 

takt'^reTown. Ge“t‘ti^?°r%'^n’'P' 

their conduct. ^ ccidedly obstreperous in 

a tt^h^Sed^dollar”"®^'' 

in about twenty m n ^ broke it 

the aften^Ln o’clock in 

City in the Ckanval here from Elk 
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in pursuit of our monte sharps for stealing the 
horses they rode from that place. One of the 
arrivals was armed svith a double barreled shot 
gun heavily loaded with buckshot and a Colt’s 
navy revolver. Their names were Fox and Bull. 
Bull had the gun. They slipped quietly into 
town in the dusk of the evening and meeting me 
inquired if the three men above tlescribed wre 
there. Upon being informed that they were, they 
stated that they were in pursuit of them for 
stealing the horses on which they had come from 
the vicinity of Elk City. They requested the co- 
operation of the citizens in arresting them. I 
assured them that they should have all the assist- 
ance necessary and went with them to look for 
their men. They found Spillman in Worden and 
Company’s store and bringing their shot gun to 
bear on him, ordered him to surrender, which 
he did without a word. They left him under 
guard and went after the other two, who had 
just opened a monte game in a saloon. Arnett 
was dealing and Jermagin was "lookout" for 
him. They stepped inside of the door and or- 
dered them to "throw up their hands." Arnett, 
who kept his Colt’s navy revolver lying in his 
lap ready for business, instantly grabbed it, but 
before he could raise it, Bull shot him through 
the breast with a heavy charge of buckshot, kill- 
ing him instantly. Jermagin ran Into a corner ol 
the room, exclaiming, "Don't shoot, don't shoot, 

I give up." He and Spillman were then tied and 
placed under guard till morning. 

August 26. Proceedings commenced by bury- 
ing Arnett who had died with the monte cards 
clenched so lightly in his lett hand and his re- 
volver in the right that they could not be 
wrenched from his grasp, so were buried with 
him. Jermagin plead that the other two over- 
took him on the trail and gave him a horse to 
ride and that he had no knowledge of the horses 
being stolen, and what saved him, was Spillman 
saying that he and Arnett had found htni on the 
trail packing his blankets and a httle food ot his 
back and that they gave him a horse to ride on 
which he strapped his blankets. On this testi- 


mony Jermagin was acquitted and given six 
hours to leave the country and it is needless to 
say he left a little ahead of time. Spillman who 
was a large, fine looking man was found guilty 
and sentenced to be hung m a half hour. . . . 

Sfptember 13. Cold and cloudy. Powell and 
I went up to some new placer mines on the head 
of Pioneer creek. Saw some men take out one 
piece that would weigh a dollar or more. They 
were working tvith rockers. Sunday went with a 
party of comrades to Blackfoot As there are no 
churches around here to attend and not even a 
Sunday school, we passed the time playing poker. 
Funny how often our little testament gets lost, 
but we can always dig up a deck of cards any 
place or anywhere. I lost twenty-three dollars. . . . 

About the middle of January, 1864, a regular 
sumpede crare struck Virginia City. The w'eather 
had been quite cold and work in the mines was 
temporarily suspended. A large number of Jdle 
men were about town and it required no more 
than one man with an imaginative mind to start 
halt the population off on a wild goose chase. 
Somebody would say that somebody said, that 
somebody had found a good thing and without 
further inquiry a hundred or more men would 
start out for the reported diggings. . . . 

Late in the evening on January 22, a rumor 
started that a big discovery had been made on 
Wisconsin creek, a distance of thirty miles from 
Virginia City. The report said that as much as 
one hundred dollars to the pan had been found; 
and away the people flew all anxious to be first 
on the ground, where they could "just shovel up 
gold.” Virginia City was almost deserted; men 
did not stop for horses, blankets, or provisions, 
the sole aim was to get there first and begin to 
shovel it out at the rate of one hundred dollars 
lo the pan. Fortunately the distance was not 
great and the weather was mild. Robert Dempsey 
had a ranch nearby and the stampeders got a 
supply of beef from him to last them back to 
town. It is needless to say that they found no 
divings and all returned to Virginia [City] in a 
few days. 


IV 


Lincoln's Second Inaugural Address 

THE North was plainly in view by the timeol Lincoln's second inauguration, 
the question of punishment for the rebellioiis southerners was being discussed. 
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Should the Unionists, as they had sung during the war, “hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple 

tree”? Lincoln recognized the problem and the clue to his future actions was give^in 
his inaugural address.^ 


Fellow-Countrymen: At this second appearing 
to take the oath of the Presidential office there is 
less occasion for an extended address than there 
was at the first. Then a statement somewhat in 
detail of a course to be pursued seemed fitting 
and proper. Now, at the expiration of four 
years, during which public declarations have 
been constantly called forth on every point and 
phase of the great contest which still absorbs the 
attention and engrosses the energies of the nation 
httle that is new could be presented. The prog- 
ress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly de- 
pends, is as -well known to the public as to my- 
sell, and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and 
encouraging to all. With high hope for the fu- 
ture, no prediction in regard to it is ventured 

On the occasion corresponding to this four 
)e.ir.s ago all thoughts were anxiously directed 
to an impending civil war. All dreaded it all 
sought to avert it. While the inaugural address 
vas being delivered from this place, devoted al- 
together to saving the Union without war in- 

twthout war — seeking to dissolve the Union 
and divide elfects by negotiation. Both parties 
deprecated war. but one of them s.ouM rnTe 
war rather than let the nation survive, and the 

other would accept war rather than let it perish 
anti the war came. perisn, 

Onceighth of the whole population were col- 
ored slaves, not distributed generally over the 
Umon. but localized in the southern part of i, 

huereV^ and powerful' 

ir'i u. ™- 

for which the insurgents would rend the uJion 
. Limed. Neither anticipated that the 


cause of the conflict might cease with or even 
before the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read the 
same Bible and pray to the same God, and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just 
God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the 
sweat of other men’s faces, but let us judge not, 
that we be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered. That of neither has been 
answered fully. The Almighty has His own pur- 
poses. "Woe unto the world because of offenses: 
tor It must needs be that offenses come, but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh." If 
we shall suppose that American slavery is one of 
those offenses which, in the province of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued 
irough His appointed time. He now wills to 
remove, and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war as the woe due to those 
by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attri- 
butes which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently 
do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it con- 
bnue until all the wealth piled by the bonds- 

mil I unrequited 

drawn'* of blood 

n m by another 

three thou- 

y ago, so still It must be said "The 
lotSr." righteous al- 

-i^'LTelrinTe'igr:; Sd 

the riirhi i»r - t>s God gives us to see 

are i,^^ ,n T the work we 

for hL ?I t "'fttnds, to care 

W wWo L ' '^tittle and for 

^ hie ? and H -ay 

amol rherish a just and lasting peace 

•niiong ourselves and with all nations. ^ 



The Comtitution of the 'United States of America 


We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourseh’es and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1. All legislative Powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section 2. The ifouse of Representa* 
lives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second Year by ibe People of the 
several States, and the Electors in each 
State shall have the Qualifications requi- 
site for Electors of the most numerous 
Branch of the State Legislature- 

No person shall be a Representative 
who shall not have attained to the Age 
of twenty five Years, and been seven Years 
a Citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes ' shall 
be apportioned amone the several States 
which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective Numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole Number of free Persotw, in- 
cluding those bound to Service for a 
Term of Years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other Persons.* 
The actual Enumeration shall be made 
within three Years after the first Meetme 
of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent Term of ten 
Years, in such Manner as they shall by 
Law dueef. The Number of ReprvfeaCa- 
tives shall not exceed one for eveiy thirty 
Thousand, but each State shaU have at 
Least one Representative, and until sudi 
enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to ebuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Bhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connec- 
ticut five, New-York six, New Jersey lour. 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maiy- 


L. See the Sixteenth Amendment. 
2. See the Fourteenth Amendment. 


land six, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. 
South Carolma five, and Georgia three. 

Wlicn vacancies happen in the Repre- 
sentation from any State, the Executive 
Authority thereof shall issue Writs of 
Election to fill such Vacancies, 

The House of Representatives shall 
chuse their Speaker and other Officers; 
and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
peachment. 

Sttiien 3. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the Legisla- 
ture thereof,* for six Years, and each Sen- 
ator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be as- 
sembled in Consequence of the first Elec- 
tion, Aey shall be divided as equally as 
may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be 
vacated at the Expiration of the second 
year, of the second Class at the Expira- 
tion of the fourth Year, and of the third 
Class at the Expirabon of the sixth Year, 
so that one third may be chosen every 
second Year; and if Vacancies happen by 
Resignation, or otherwise, during the 
Recess of the Legislature of any State, the 
Executive thereof may make temporary 
Appointments until the next Meeting of 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
Vacancies.* 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained to the Age of thirty 
Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall 
have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

3. See the Seventeenth Amendment. 

4 . See the Seventeenth Amendment. 
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The Senate shall chuse their other 
Ofiicers, and also a President pro tempore, 
in the Absence of the Vice President, or 
when he shall exercise the Office of Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power 
to try all Impeachments. When sitting 
for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or 
Affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside: And no Person shall be con- 
victed without the Concurrence of two 
thirds of the Members present. 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal 
from Office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any Office of honor. Trust or 
Profit under the United States: but the 
Party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, 
Judgment and Punishment, according to 
Law. 

Section 4. The Times, Places and Man- 
ner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by Law 
make or alter such Regulations, except as 
to the Places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every Year, and such Meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by Law appoint a differ- 
ent Day.‘ 

Section 5. Each House shall be the 
Judge of the Elections, Returns and 
Qu^fications of its own Members, and a 
Majority of each shall constitute a 
Quorum to do Business; but a smaller 
Number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be autliorizcd to compel the At- 
tendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each 
House may pros'ide. 

Each House may determine the Rules 
of its Proceedings, punish its Members for 
disorderly Behariour, and, with the Con- 
currence of ttvo thirds, expel a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its 
Proceedings, and from time to time pub- 
lish tire same, e.\ccpling such parts as may 
in their Judgment require Secrecy; and 
the Yeas and Nays of the Members of 
cither House on any question shall, at 
5. See tfie Twentieth Amendment. 


the Desire of one fifth of those present, 
be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of 
Congress, shall, without the Consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other Place than that in 
which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6. The Senators and Represent- 
atives shall receive a Compensation for 
their Services, to be ascertained by Law, 
and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, 
except Treason, Felony and Breach of the 
Peace, be privileged from Arrest during 
their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any 
Speech or Debate in either House, they 
shall not he questioned in any other 
Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, dur- 
ing the Time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil Office imder the 
Authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the Emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been encreased 
during such time; and no Person holding 
any Office under the United States, shall 
be a Member of either House during his 
Continuance in Office. 

Section 7. All Bills for raising Revenue 
shall originate in the House of Represent- 
atives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with Amendments as on other 
Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it becomes a Law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States; If he approves he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, svith his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsidera- 
tion two thirds of that House shall agree 
to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
witli the Objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered, and if approved by two thirds of 
that House it shall become a Law. But in 
all such Cases the Votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and Nays, 
and the Names of the Persons voting for 
and against the Bill shall be entered on 
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the Journal of each House respectively. 
If any Bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten Days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the Same shall be a Law, 
in like Manner as if he had signed it, un- 
less the Congress by their Adjournment 
prevent its Return, in which Case it shall 
not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to 
which the Concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be neces- 
sary (except on a question of Adjourn- 
ment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States; and before the Same 
shall take Effect, shall be approved by 
him, or being disapproved by him, shall 
be repassed by two thirds of the Senate 
and House of Bepi’esenfalh’ss, sccordbig 
to the Rules and Limitations prescribed 
in the Case of a Bill 

Section 8. The Congress shall have 
Power to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts and Excises, to pay the Etebls and 
provide for the common Defence and 
general Welfare of the United States; but 
all Duties, Imposts and Excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United Stales; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the 
United States; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign 
Nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian Tribes; 

To establish a uniform Rule of Natu- 
ralization, and uniform Laws on the sub- 
ject of Bankruptcies throu^out the 
United States; 

To coin Money, regulate the Vatw 
thereof, and of foreign Coin, and fix the 
Standard of Weights and Measures. 

To provide for the Punishment oJ 
counterfeiting the Securities and current 
Coin of the United States; 

To establish Post Offices and post 
Roads; , „ . . 

To promote the Progress of Scie^and 
useful Arts, by securing for l^ed Times 
to Authors and Inventors the 
Bight to their respective ^Vntmgs and 

^^^TOnstltute Tribunals inferior to the 

onlei eommltted on the '“Sj' 

0£fenee> against the Law of Nabons. 


To declare War, grant Letters of 
Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules 
concerning Captures on Land and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no 
Appropriation of Money to that Use shall 
be for a longer Term than two Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government and 
Regulation of the land and naval Forces; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia 
to execute the Laws of the Union, sup- 
press Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining, the Militia, and for govern- 
ing such Part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the Service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively, the 
appointment of the Officers, and the 
Authority of training the \hhtia accord- 
ing to the discipline presenbed by Con- 
gress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all 
Cases whatsoever, over such District (not 
exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by 
Cession of particular States, and the Ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the Seat of 
the Government of the United States, and 
to exercise like Authority over all liaces 

[ lurchased by the Consent of the Legfs- 
ature of the State in which the Same 
shall be, for the Erection of Forts, Mag- 
azines, Arsenals, dock-Yaids, and other 
needful Buildings; — And 
To make all Laws which shall be nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into Exe- 
cution the foregoing Powers and all other 
Powers vested by ffiis Constitution in the 
Ckivemment of the United States, or in 
any Department or Officer thereof. 

Section 9. The Migration or Importation 
of such Persins as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 
the Year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a Tax or duty may be imposed 
On such Importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
whra in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion 
the public Safety may require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto 
Law shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct. Tax 
shall be laid, unless in Proportion to the 
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Census or Enumeration herein before di- 
rected to be taben. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles 
exported from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any 
Regulation of Commerce or Revenue to 
Uie Ports of ohe State over those of 
another; nor shall Vessels bound to, or 
from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from tlie 
Treasury, but in Consequence of Appro- 
priations made by Law; and a regular 
Statement and Account of the Receipts 
and Expenditures of all public Money 
shall be published from time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted 
by the United States; And no Person 
holding any OtRce of Profit or Trust under 
them, shall, without the Consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present. Emolu- 
ment, Office, or Title, of any kind what- 
ever, from any King, Prince, or foreign 
State. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into 
any Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; 
grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal; 
coin Money; emit Bills of Credit; make 
any Thing but gold and siK’er Coin a 
Tender in Payment of Debts; pass any 
Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or 
Law impairing the Obligation of Con- 
tracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No state shall, without the Consent of 
the Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties 
on Imports or Exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection Lows; and the net Produce of 
all Duties and Imposts, laid by ;iny State 
on Imports or Exports, shall be for the 
Use of the Treasury of the United States; 
and all such Laws shall be subject to the 
Revision and Coutroul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of 
the Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, 
keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of 
Pe.icc, enter into any Agreement or Com- 
pact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II 

Setlion 1. The executive Power shall 
be vested in a President of the United 


Stales of America. He shall hold his Office 
during the Term of four Years, and, to- 
gether with the Vice President, chosen for 
the same Term, be elected, as follows 
Each State shall appoint, in such Man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a Number of Electors, equal to the 
whole Number of Senators and Represent- 
atives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress: but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative, or Person holding an Office of 
Trust or Profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Electors shall meet in their respec- 
tive States, and vote by Ballot for two 
Persons of whom one at least shall not be 
an Inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves. And they shall make a List 
of all the Persons voted for, and of the 
Number of Votes for each; which List 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the Seat of the Goveinment of 
the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate sh;iU, in the Presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all 
the Certificates, and the Votes shall then 
be counted. The Person having the great- 
est Number of Votes shall be the Presi- 
dent. if such Number he a Majority of the 
whole Number of Electors appointed; and 
if there he more than one wlio have such 
MajoritV', and have an equal Number of 
Votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately chuse by Ballot one of 
them for President; .and if no Person have 
a Majority, then from the five highest on 
the List the said House shall in like Man- 
ner chuse the President. But in chusing 
the President, the Votes shall he taken by 
States, the Representation from each 
State have one Vole; A quorum for this 
Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
Members from two thirds of the States, 
and a Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Clioice. In every Case, 
after the Choice of the President, the Per- 
son having the greatest Number of Votes 
of the Electors snail be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more 
wlio have equal Votes, the Senate shall 
chuse from them by Ballot the Vice 
President.'* 

-T. paragraph is superseded by the 

Twelftli and tlie Twentieth Amendments. 
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The Congress may determine the Time He shall have Power, by and with the 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on Advice and Consent of the Senate, to 
which they shall give their Votes, which malce Treaties, provided two thirds of the 
Day shall be the same throughout the Senators present concur, and he shall 
United States. nominate, and by and with the Advice 

No Person except a natural bom Cit- and Consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
izen, or a Citizen of the United States, at Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
the time of the Adoption of this ConstitU' Consuls. Judges of the supreme Court, 
tion, shall be eligible to the OfBce of and all other Officers of the United States, 
President; neither shall any Person be whose Appointments are not herein other- 
eligible to that Office who shall not have wise provided for. and which shall be 
attained to the Age of thirty five Years, established by law; but the Congress may 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within by Law vest the Appointment of sucfi 
the United States. inferior Officers, as they think proper, in 

In Case of the Removal of the President the President alone, in the Courts of Law, 
from Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or in the Heads of Deparhnents. 
or Inability to discharge the Powers and The President shall have Power to fill 
Duties of the said Office, the same shall up all Vacancies that may happen during 
devolve on the Vice President, and the the Recess of the Senate, by granting 
Congress may by Law provide for the Commissions which shall expire at the 
Case of Removal Death. Resignation or End of their next Session. 

Inability, both of the President and Vice S«i5on 3. He shall from time to time 
President, declaring what Officer shall then give to the Congress Information of the 
act as President, and such Officer shall act State of the Union, and recommend to 
accordingly, until the Disabihty be re- their Consideration such Measures as he 
moved, or a President shall be elected. shaU judge necessary and expedient; he 

The President shall, at stated Times, may. on extraordinary Occasions, convene 

receive for his Services, a Compensation, both Houses, or either of them, and in 
which shall neither be encreased nor Case of Disapement between them, with 
diminished during the Period for which be Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he 
shall have been llccted. and he shall not may adjourn them to such Time as he 

receive within that Period my other shaU thlnl proper; he shall receive Am. 

Erttolumert. from dte United States, or any b.sredore „d 

Before he enter on the ErecoUon ol hb 

Omce he .h.ll_.ahe the “c. ^."Sfnfviee President 

(or tS) *»' I lolthfuUy’^xeonto “ Offi" ' 

L OlEce Of f^den. o, ae «.«. ^10^^^!^^ o” 'Sj 

tion of the United States. 

SMtIon 2. The President shall be AUncCE IH 

noander In ^lel of *e Amy '• The indicia] Power o( the 

the United Sta e, iipj into the actual United States, shall be vested in one 

several States, when caUed intatteact^ 

Se^ice of the writing’ of the prm- Courts as die Congress may from time to 

’ "iT Tfl’ie ex^ve time ordain and establish. The Judges, 
cipal Officer m Subieel relating to both of the supreme and inferior Courts, 

Departments, up ^ fj. _ office*, and shall hold their Offices during good 
Pwer » fp-an* Reprieve* Behaviour, and shall, at slated Times, re- 
f-- Offences against die ceive for their Services, a Compensation, 

»Dd Pardons Cases of Im- whkdi shall not be diminished during their 

United States, except m Cases Continuance in Office. 

peachment. 
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Section 2. The judicial Power shall ex- 
tend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the Laws’ 
of the United States, and Treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their 
Authority;— to all Cases affecting Am- 
bassadors, other public Ministers and Con- 
suls; — to all Cases of admiralty and 
maritime Jurisdiction; — to Controversies 
to which the United States shall be a 
Party; — to Controversies between two or 
more States; — between a State and Cit- 
izens of another State;’ — between CiK- 
zens of different States, — between Citi- 
zens of the same State claiming Lands 
under Grants of different States, and 
behveen a State, or the Citizens thereof 
and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. ’ 

nil affecting Ambassadors, 

other pubhc Ministers and Consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be Partv the 
supreme Court shall have original j’uris- 
diction. In all the other Cases before 
menboned, the supreme Court shall have 
appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and 

lifeh’ Exceptions, and under 

^ch^ Regulations as the Congress shall 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases 
of Impeachment, shall be by Turv 3 
such Trial shall be held in the StltZ^herf 
die said Crimes shall have been com! 
mitted, but when not committed within 
any State, the Trial shall be at such Place 

hav! TrL^d Law 

States, shall con^S^onlf’^^Jelylng Ww 
against them, or in adhering to® their 
Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort 
No Person shall be convicted of Treason 
unless on the Testimony of tivo Witnesses 

Attainder of Treason shall work Cornm” 
to of Blood, or Forfeltnro oxcent .toP' 
the Life of the Person attainted. 

article IV 

Section 1. Full Faith and Credit shall 
Le given in each State to the public S 

7. ncstricted by ll.c Eleventh Amendment.’ 


Records, and judicial Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in 
which such Acts, Records and Proceed- 
T^ereof'' P^ved, and the Effect 

‘^‘L-zens of each State 
shall be entitled to all Privileges and Im- 
munities of Citizens in the several States. 
A Person charged in any State with 

shTfle; f Crime, who 

shall flee from Justice, and be found in 

.nother State, shall on Demand of the 

of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 

r'ctoe! ' ’’“'■"8 of 

No Person held to Service or Labour in 
one State, under the Laws thereof escan- 

LIiVl! in Consequ’ence of 

chLged'fro' ii’erein, be dis- 

!haTl® b„ d T- Labour, but 

Parti t l VP Claim of the 
niay\I d^e s Labour 

nL stSe S T 

nor any state be formed by^the Junction 

The Congress shall have Power to dis 

S Pmnp "S the Territoiy or 

slates and ‘he United 
shall be so conch1"®d'” Constitution 

shall protect each of lb "V^nt, and 

Sion- Ld nn A *em .against Inva- 
ture’ or of iL ‘he Legisla- 

Islalure cannon Leg- 

domestic Violence. ^ convened) against 

article V 

The Congress, whenever hvo thirds of 
ding sfavj^! Thirteenth Amendment forbid- 
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both Houses shall deem it necessaiy, 
shall propose Amendments to this Consti- 
tution, Or on the Application of the Legis- 
latures of two thirds of the several States, 
shall call a Convention for proposincr 
Amendments, which, in either Case, shafi 
be valid to all Intents and Purposes, as 
Part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the 
Year One thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any Manner affect the first 
and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section 
of the first Article; and that no State, 
without its Consent, shall be deprived of 
its equal Suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICte Vi 

All Debts contracted and EngagemeoU 
entered into, before the Adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be as valid sgainst the 


United States under this Constitution, as 
under the Confederation. 

This Constituhon, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in 
Pursuance thereof, and all Treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the Author- 
ity of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme Law of the Land; and the Judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any 
State to die Contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this Consritution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Quauiica- 
tion to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 

The Ratification of the Conventions of 
nine States, shall be sufficient for the 
Establishment of this Constitution be- 
tween the States so ratifying the Same, 


DONE in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present the 
Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the Twelfth. In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 

G* WASHINGTON — Pfcsid't 

ond deputy from Virginia 

Attest William Jackson Secretary 
[Other signature# omitted} 


AMENDMENTS 


ARTIClf J » 

Congress shall make no law resp^g 
an estabhshment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing ihp /.w- rxercise thereof; or abndgmg 
the freedom of speech, or of the pr«; or 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble. and to petiuon the Government 
for a redress of gnevanoes. 


right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed. 

ARTICIE III 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace be 
quartered in any house, without the con- 
sent of the owner, nor in time of war, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE II 

A «’ell regulated militia, being nec^ 

. srTr”fes:' 


ARTICLE IV 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures. shall not be violated, and no war- 
rants shaO issue, but upon probable cause 
supported by oath or affirmation, and 
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particularly describing the place to be deny or disparage others retained bv the 
searched, and the persons or things to be people. ^ ^ retained by the 


seized 


ARTICLE V 


No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a 
Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice 
pt in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
vdtness against himself, nor be deprived 
of hfe, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 

ARTICLE VI 

In all criininal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shaU have 
been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be mfonned of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the 
wtnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining wtnesses in hk 
favor, and to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defence. 

ARTICLE VII 

In Suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed bveuty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserr-ed, and no fact tried by a jury 
shall be othenvise reexamined in ‘ anv 
Court of the United States, than accord- 
ing to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE VIII 

Excessive bail shaU not be required 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX 

The enumeraHon in the Constituhon of 
certain nghts, shall not be corXrf’ 


article X 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by Ae Constitution, nor prohibited 
by It to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 

article XI 10 

The Judicial power of the United States 
ShaU not be construed to extend to any 
smt m law or equity, commenced or pros- 
ecuted agmnst one of the United States by 
Cihzens of another State, or by Citizeni 
or Subjects of any Foreign State. 

ARTICLE XII 11 

The Electors shaU meet in their respec- 
hie stales and vote by ballot for Presi- 

east, shaU not be an inhabitant of the 
same state with themselves; ftey shdl 

as President, and m distinct baUots the 

£2 for persons 

voted for as Vice-President, and of the 

Xu£f "'T' 'vhich lists they 

to 7 scaled 

United Sfaf go'^emment of the 

United States, duecled to the President of 

shaU ®to of the Senate ' 
Son! ^®P^®^entatives, open aU the 

colJjJ^nSa 

ttcfr i_ person having the PTpat 

AeSe Presidfnt, shiu be 

pLted a^d •? Electors ap- 

majoritv then f*^ "r ^o^i 

hiKiiest^m^mK persons having the 

Ust Tt"" “oeeding threl on 

th£ouse afRen"°‘"'^ as^President, 
immed^Melv K ^hall choose 

“lunediately, by baUot. the President. But 

ItIO; RaUEcaUoa proclaimed January 8, 

1804 ! ^llo^ed”b?‘^'S!e^^ September 25 , 
nienL ^ “C Twenheth Amend- 
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in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote, a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, 
and a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House 
of Representatives shall not choose a 
President whenever the nght choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day 
of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as Piesident, as in the 
case of tlie death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. — The person 
having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President, shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority' of the 
whole number of Electors appointed, and 
if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
rivo-lhirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no ^r- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of tlie United States. 


ARTICLE XIII 1* 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have bew 
duly convicted, shall exist wi^ t^ 
Umted States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. , „ , „ 

Section 2. Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV 

Section I. All persons bom or natoal- 
iaod in the United Stales, and snb^ » 
the jurisdiction thereot, are citizens- 
United States and of the State, where™ 
they reside. No State shaU nrio or en- 
tS any law which shall abndgo Uw 
Senes or mimuniUes of citizen, of the 
uS States; nor shaU any 
Ty nerson of life, hbetty, or property. 
Sri’S doe process of law; nor deny to 


12. Ratification proeUimed December 18. 
’li; Rauficauon proclaimed July 28. 1868. 


any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
But when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the Execu- 
tive and Judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such State. 

Section 3 No person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or elector 
of President and Vice Piesident, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under the 
Unite<l States, or undei any State, who, 
having previously taken an oatli, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any 
Stale legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove sudi disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public 
debt of the Umted Stales, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for pay- 
ment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or relxRllisvr 
shall not be questioned. But neither the 
United States nor any State shall assume 
or P!^ any debt or obLgation incurred in 
Jld rf to^tiot. or rebollloo .j.-Um the 
Umted States, or aoy data (or the loss or 

'I™' '>"• 

SSS”'"’ 

S.OIOI, 5. -ri,. Congress shdl have 
pmwtr to etiorce, by appropriate legisl™ 
tion. the provisions o! this article. 
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ARTICLE XVII 

Seclion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

ARTICLE XVI IS 

Tlie Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and with- 
out regard to any census or enumeration. 

ARTICLE XVII in 

The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote. The electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies; Provided, That the legislature of any 
Stale may empower the executive thereof 
to make temporary appointments until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the 
legislature may direct. 

Tliis amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to aifect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 

ARTICLE XVllI II [Repcoled, See Arlicle XXI] 

Section 1 . After one year from the rati- 
fication of this article the manufacture, 
sale or transportation of intoxicating 

14. Itatificatiun priKhaimcd March 30, 1870. 

15. Itattficalioii ptoclaimcd February 25 
191,3. 

16. Halification proclaimed May .31, 1913. 

17. Il.rUlicalion proclaimed lanuary 29 
1919. itepealod by the Twenty-First Amend- 
ment. 


liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territoi-y subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage pur- 
poses is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several 
States .shall have concurrent power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

Seclion 3. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of the several States, as provided 
in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to 
the States by the Congress. 

ARTICLE XIX IS 

The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XX 

Section 1 . Tile terms of the President 
and Vice President shall end at noon on 
the 20th day of January, and the terms of 
Senators and Representatives at noon on 
the 3d day of January, of the years in 
which such terms would have ended if 
this article had not been ratified; and the 
terms of their successors shall then begin. 

Seclion 2. The Congress shall assemble 
at least once in every year, and such 
meetings shall begin at noon on the 3d 
day of Januiir)', unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Seclion 3. If, at the time fixed for the 
beginning of the term of the President, the 
President elect shall have died, the Vice 
President elect shall become President. If 
a President shall not have been chosen 
before the lime fi,xed for the beginning of 
his term, or if the President elect shall 
have failed to qualify, then the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified; and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case 

18. Ratification proclaimed August 26, 1920. 

19, Ratification proclaimed February 0, 
1933. 
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wherein neiUier a President elect nor a 
Vice President elect shall have qualifi^ 
declaring who shall then act as l4csidenl, 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 
act aecordtngly until a President or Vk® 
President shall have qualified. 

Section 4 . The Congress may by law 
provide for tlie case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the House of 
Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them, and for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate m.ty choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

S»clian S. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October follow- 
ing the ratification of this article. 

Saciion 6. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of thrce*foiirthj of the several 
States witliin seven ye.ars from the date 
of its submission. 

ARTICie XXI 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or Impor- 
tation Into any State, Territory, or posses- 
Sion of the United States for delivery or 
use therein of intoxicating liquors, in vio- 

20. RaUfication proclaimed December 5. 
1933. 


lation of the laws thereof, is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall li.ive been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by con- 
ventions in the several States, as provided 
in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of tlie submission hereof to 
the States by the Congress. 


ARTICIE XXII 2« 

Soction 1. \o person shall be elected 
to the olBce of President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than two years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the vHtce o! President more 
than once. Rut (his Article shall not ap- 
ply to any person holding the office of 
President vvhen this Article was proposed 
by the Congress, and shall not prevent 
any person who may be holding the 
office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article 
becomes operative from holding the office 
of President or .acting as President during 
the remainder of such term. 

Sectien 2. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date 
of its submission to the States by the 
Congress. 

21. RatiEcation proclaimed Feb. 26. 1951. 
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wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice President elect shall have qualified, 
declaring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice 
President shall have qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law 
provide for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the House of 
Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them, and for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October follow- 
ing the ratification of this article. 

Section 6 . This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified « 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the sewral 
States within seven years from the dale 
of its submission. 

AfiTlClS XXI « 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United Stales Is hereby repealed. 

Soctien 2. The transportation or inqwr- 
tatlon into any Stale, Tenitory, or posses- 
sion of the United States for delivery or 
use therein of intoxicating liquors, hi vio- 

20. BatiGcation proclaimed December 5. 
1933. 


lation of the laws thereof, is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by con- 
ventions in the several States, as provided 
in the Conshtution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to 
the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII 21 

Section 1. No person shall be elected 
to the oiBce of President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than two yeais of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the office of President more 
than once. But this Article shall not ap- 
ply to any person holding the office of 
President when this Article was proposed 
by the Congress, and shall not prevent 
any person who may be holding the 
office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Artwie 
becomes operative from holding the office 
of President or acting as President during 
the remainder of such term. 

Section 2. This article shall be Inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
Stales within seven years from the date 
of its submission to the States by the 
Congress. 

21. RahGcation proclaimed Feb 26. 1951. 



